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On the Influence of Hydrogen on the Pyrolysis of Ethane and 
Ethylene near 600°.— Part I. 

By Morbis W. Tbavebs, F.II.S., and L. E. Hockin, B.8c. 

(Received Jaimary 12,1932.) 

I. Introduction. 

It ia well known that when ethane is heated to the neighbourhood of 600° 
in silica apparatus, the equilibrium represented by the equation 

is approached very rapidly. We have confirmed this result, and have obtained 
accurate values for the equilibrium constant at 690° and 610°. As wc shall 
show presently, this reaction is accompanied by other reactions which involve 
the condensation of both ethane and ethylene independently, with formation 
of methane and of a product which is mainly benzene, though we are not 
actually interested in the final product. It appears that though hydrogen 
takes part in only the ethane-ethylene-hydrogen reaction, it has indirectly 
a profound influence on the rates at which the other reactions take place. 
Further, it seems that the silica surface does not act as a catalyst, though, 
agsin, the fact that the reaction vessels are of silica, and the pretieatment 
to which they are subjected, has great influence in determining the course of 
the reactions. This investigation has been carried out with the object of 
studying the kinetics of these reactions. 

11. Method of Investigation. 

Now, mainly on account of the complex character of the reactions, and also 
on account of the fact that hydrocarbons ate formed whi<fli readily condense, 
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it was not possible to adopt the method of measuring the changes of pressure 
of the gas at constant volume, which is commonly employed for following 
the course of gaseous reactions. Our method involved the heating of definite 
quantities of the pure gases in sealed silica tubes to a definite temperature, 
for varying periods, and making a complete analysis of the contents of each 
tube. 

The gas analyses involved the determination of hydrogen, methane, ethane, 
ethylene, and the higher hydrocarbons together as condensate. Investigation 
showed that the quantities of acetylene and three-carbon hydrocarbons pro¬ 
duced were negligible. As it was not convenient to use tubes of over 45 c.c. 
capacity, the pressures employed were higher than usual. Most of the 
experiments were carried out at 0*026 gram mols. of the gas, corresponding to 
0*06 gram atoms of carbon per litre, the pressure at 690*’ being close to 2 
atmospheres. The advantages of working at low pressures have been dis¬ 
cussed from the theoretical standpoint by others, and cannot be overlooked. 
As will appear later, however, simplification may be misleading, and only an 
elaborate investigation can bring out such facts as we have to put forward. 

The ethane was obtained from zinc diethyl, by enclosing a 1-gram tube in 
a sheath of copper foil, and crushing it under water below a bell jar. The gas 
was treated with bromine till brown, and then with caustic potash; it was 
then purified by condensation in a bulb cooled in liquid air, and finally 
subjected to fractional distillation from a bulb corded with solid COg and alcohol. 
The gas was redistilled shortly before use, and the ethane recovered from 
individual experiments was discarded, and was not used for further work. 

The reaction tubes were made from clear rilica glass tubing of 20 nun. internal 
diameter, a 30-cm. length making two tubes. Stems of thick-walled silica 
tubing, of about 3 mm. internal diameter, were sealed to them, fig. 1, and 
drawn down to capillary dimensionB for sealing after fiJiling with the gas. 
The stem, including the capillary, which was replaced after each eaqMrimeixt, 
was altogether 20 mm. long, and was formed near the open end into a bulb, 
which was packed with silk fabric, to prevent fragments of rubber from the 
connecting tube to the filling apparatus, or other foreign matter, from entering 
the reaction tube. 

The filling apparatus, fig. 2, needs little description. The reaction tube 
was attached at A. B led to a Tdpler pump through a drying tube containing 
F|P|. After exhausting, the cock C was turned so as to fill the capillary tube 
above it with mercury. A measured quantity of gas was then admitted 
tlirouj^ the syphon E, and completely condensed in the reaction tube, which 
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was cooled with liquid air. If hydrogen was also introduced, after admitting 
the ethane and condensing it, hydrogen was admitted, and then mercury was 
allowed to enter through the cock F and to rise to a mark on the apparatus 
just below the bulb D, which was filled with silver and gold leaf, to retain 
traces of mercury. 

The pretieatment of the reaction tubes will be dealt with later. 


11 

i 

0 

Fn. 1. 

It is usual to temove the contents of such reaction tubes by breaking the 
point inside a piece of thick-walled rubber tubing, but this method often leads 
to loss of the gas, through puncturing of the rubber tubing, and may also invdve 
the contamination of the reaction tube with traces of rubber. The apparatus 
shown in fig. 3 was used in our experiments with hardly a single failure. The 
stem of the reaction tube passed through the rubber stopper so that the point 
could be broken off by the steel fodc, diown in section, which was operated 
from without the apparatus. Bntry of air was prevented by water seals. 

The investigation called for accuracy in analysis unattainable by ordinary 
methods. In the first place the contents of the tube were separated into three 
ficactions, by cooling the tube with liquid air, breaking off the point, pumping 
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oS and collecting the gas given o£E, then changing the liquid air for solid COg 
and alcohol, and pumping o£E and collecting a second fraction of gas. The 
condensate remained in the tube. By again condensing the second fraction 
in liquid air, exhausting, repeating the process a second time, and adding the 
small quantity of gas removed to the first fraction, very complete separation 
of the gaseous product into fractions containing methane and hydrogen, and 
ethane and ethylene, respectively, was accomplished. The method of analysis 
was that worked out in this laboratory, and described by Broom.* All volume 
measurements were made with dry gas. Hydrogen and methane were separated 
by oxidation of the hydrogen by copper oxide at 290°, and measuring the 
volume of the dry gas before and after treatment. The determination of the 
ethylene involved the treatment of the gas over mercury with a drop of water, 
and then with a drop of bromine, so that the gas became brown. A few drops 
of strong potash solution were then introduced. The residual ethane was 
allowed to pass into the Topler pump through a U-tube cooled in solid CO 2 
and alcohol, to condense vapour of ethylene dibromide, which would pass 
through a tube containing P 2 O 5 , and make the apparent volume of the ethane 
too large. In conducting this analysis it was important to boil out the liquid 
in the reaction apparatus after removing the ethane and before introducing 
the ethane-ethylene mixture. When very accurate results were required, 
the methane or the ethane was burned completely to CO 2 by introducing the 
gas into a silica tube containing copper oxide heated to about 500°, and deter¬ 
mining the quantity of CO 2 exactly. In this way it was possible to prove that 
no other gas than methane or ethane was present in the gas under examination. 

The tube furnace consisted of a block of Hadfield’s H.B. Era steel, 300 mm. 
long and 100 mm. diameter, with three holes of 3-5 cm. diameter drilled sym¬ 
metrically through its length, and a hole of 10 mm. diameter through the axis. 
The cylinder was covered with a layer of asbestos, and was wound with 22 gauge 
nichrome wire. In the central tube was an auxiliary heater for adjusting 
temperature, consisting of a length of 24 gauge nichrome wire passing backwards 
and forwards through small-bore silica tubing. The fomace was insulated with 
Moler diatomite bricks, and was shielded from draughts. The power was 
supplied from a motor-generator set, with a contant voltage regulator. 
Temperatures were measured by a platinum platinum-rhodium thermocouple, 
with a Cambridge Instrument Company’s indicator, and could be kept constant 
to within 1 degree for any length of time by operating the fine adjustment by 
hand occasionally. 

* ' J. 800 . Chem, Ind.,’ vol. 47, T., p, 276 (1928). 
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111. Easperiments with Ethane. Series 1. 

We did not expect to encounter any difficulty in obtaining results which 
would, at least, be reproducible, but our first experiments entirely dis¬ 
illusioned us. Using a single reaction tube, treating it in a manner which 
was apparently identical, after burning out the residue from the previous 
experiment, and sealing on a new stem, filling it with the same gas and heating 
it for the same period, the analysis of the products showed that the course of 
the reaction was rarely closely similar in different experiments, and often 
widely different. Every possible method of pretreating the tubes was tried. 
In different series, the tubes were preheated for different times and to different 
temperatures. In other series, special methods were used for dr 3 dng out the 
tubes before admitting the gas. Every care was taken to prevent the admission 
of solid impurities, or of mercury vapour. We may say that the results of 
some series of experiments showed such regularity that we were inclined to 
accept them as having a definite significance, but the results of different series 
differed so markedly that wo were forced to the conclusion that the apparent 
regularity was entirely fortuitous. 
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Fio. 4.—Fonoation of condensate In tubes 11,12,14 and 15. 

The nature of the irregularities to which we have refei^d is indicated by 
fig. 4, which represents the rates of formation of condensate, which is found to 
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give the olearest indication of the course followed by the reaction, determined 
with four different reaction tubes. 

While carrying on experiments with the simple type of reaction tube which 
we have described, other experiments were carried out in which tubes containing 
two or three test-tube-like iimet tubes of silica glass were used. It was thus 
possible to incxease the area of silica glass of identical character in contact 
with the gas. Several of these “ large-surface '* tubes were made. With one 
of these tubes (liSB) series of results at O'Ol and 0*025 gram molecules per 
litre of ethane were carried out. The results are set down in Table I, and in 
the graphs in fig. 5. 



¥io, S .—^Fonnation of oondensate in laige-siixfaoe tabes. 
(Initial oonoentratloa 0*026 — * —, 1/10 scale.) 


In all the experiments carried out with these large-surface tubes the same 
sharp break in the graphs (fig. 6) representing the rate of fonnatkni of con¬ 
densate is fouiul, and in graphs representing the rate of disappearance of ethane 
or the rate of formatimt of methane, the same change of rate is indicated, 
ibiother fact which is of importance is that the rate oi framation of condmisate 
obtained with different large surface tubes was always nearly the same, and 
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reptoBeated, geaeiallj, the lower limiting values of the erratic results obtained 
with the simple tubes. 

Table 1. 

(Contents of tube in gram atoms C or H per litre.) 

CttH 4 . Ug. CH 4 * Gondeniate. 

Tube L8B. < = 590°. Initial concentration of ethane 0*01 gm. mol./litre. 


li 

1 1 

0 01566 

0 00204 

0-00296 

0-00076 

0-00066 

2 

0 01484 

0-00226 

0-00316 

0-00129 

0-00121 

4 

0-01386 

0-00228 

0-00362 

0-00196 

0-00190 

7* 

0-01238 

0-00212 

1 0-00822 

0-00323 

0-00227 

12 

0-01016 

0-00192 

1 0-00338 

0-00492 

0-00300 


Tube LSB. t = 590°. Initial concentration of ethane 0*025 gm. mol./litte. 

2 0-03918 0-00480 0-00440 0-00487 

3 0-03472 0-00390 0-00490 0-00704 

4 0-02474 0-00302 0-00441 0-01433 

6 0-02436 0-00248 0-00472 0-01434 

9 0-02206 0-00238 0-00468 0-01726 

12 0-02196 0-00208 0-00498 0-01723 

12 0-02094 0-00222 0-00608 0-01764 

Certain other foots may also be referred to now. When a number of exprai* 
ments had been carried out with a particular tube, and variable results had 
been obtained for the rate of formation of condensate and of hydrogen for 
identical time periods, it was found that the quantity of condensate varied in 
inverse proportion to the quantity of hydrogen in the tube. 

The observation which led us finally to the solution of the difiSculty arising 
out of the impossibility of obtaining reproducible results with the plain reaction 
tubes was a curious one. After some 600 experiments, the results of which 
are not recorded, had been carried out, a fresh series were started with reaction 
tubes made from a new consignment of silica tubing. The results woe more 
erratic than ever, and the only difference in the tubing was that it was thinner 
than usual. Beviewing the previous results, it became clear that the variation 
in the results, and particularly in the extent to which the rates of reaction were 
generally above the lower limits obtained with the laige-surfoce tubes, was in 
same way connected with the thickness of the silica. The thick tubes gave 
less erratic results than the thin tubes. We knew that hydrogen had a oon* 
sidetable infi.aence on the course of this reaction, and also that it diffused 
into and tluong^ silica at 600*^; so that though the loss in our expeEiments 


0 00215 
000428 
0 00791 
0 00880 
0 00881 
0 00863 
000920 
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was insufficient to interfere with quantitative relationshipSy there must clearly 
be some connection between this phenomenon and the peculiar results which 
we had observed. We determined therefore to try the efiEect of protecting the 
outside of the tube by an outer tube, the space between the two tubes being 
filled with hydrogen ; our idea at that time being to make sure that the material 
of the silica was saturated with hydrogen. In the meantime, we undertook 
some experiments in which a reaction tube with walls about 4 mm, thick was 
used, and which was heated, while full of hydrogen, to 600® for 16 hours (over¬ 
night) before each experiment. 

We had in our minds tlie fact that we were dealing with chain reactions, 
which were in some way initiated by hydrogen atoms, produced either in or 
on the walls of the tube. The suggestion that hydrogen adsorbed on the walls 
of a silica tube is dissociated to a greater extent than the hydrogen in the gaseous 
phase has been made .very frequently, but it seemed to be thermodynamically 
impossible that the effect produced in or on the solid phase could in any way 
influence the concentration of the hydrogen atoms in the gaseous phase. Some 
source of the activation energy must be postulated. 

Now both hydrogen and oxygen diffuse through the walls of a silica tube at 
high temperatures, the former rapidly, the latter slowly. The walls of silica tube 
exposed to the air outside, and to an atmosphere of hydrogen inside, must be 
a region in which the gases can come into contact and react. Some reaction 
between the oxygen and the hydrogen molecules may be supposed to provide 
the energy of formation of hydrogen atoms, which pass into the atmosphere 
inside the tube, and can exist there for a measurable period of time. Whether 
the process of activation takes place on the inner surface, or in the body of the 
wall of the tube cannot be discussed now. The quantity of hydrogen dis¬ 
appearing in this process need be relatively very small, compared to the 
quantity of the products formed in the chain reactions initiated in this way, 
so that it would not affect the stoichiometric relationships as determined by 
the analyses. We may also point out here that it is probable that the reactions 
BO initiated are not identical with those arising in absence of the disturbing 
influences now being discussed. 

IV. Experiments tuUh Ethane, Series //. 

For these experiments two reaction tubes were made from the same piece of 
silica glass tubing, with walls of 4 mm. thick. One of these thick-walled tubes, 
TWA, was heated to 600® while full of air, and was then ea^hausted, cooled, and 
filled with ethane as usual. The other was heated to 600® for about 16 hours 
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(overnight) while full of hydrogen, and was then exhausted, cooled, and filled 
with ethane. After each experiment, the tube was burned out as usual, by 
heating it in the furnace to 600° for about an hour, and then the routine was 
repeated as above. The results of the experiments are set down in Table U, 
and are represented by the graphs in figs. 6 and 7. 


Table 11 .—t = 690°. Initial concentration of ethane 0*026 gm. mol./litre. 
Contents of tubes in gram atoms C or H per litre. 


Serial. 

Time, 

hoUTM. 

1 

tS 

« 

O 

CA- 

H,. 

CH,. 

Condeosato. 


.Tube TWB 

pretreated ^ 

vith hydrogen. 


8 

1 

0 04418 

0 >00416 

0 00466 

0 00096 

0>00071 

6 

1 

4176 

462 

542 

221 

161 

6 

2 

3738 

364 

696 

643 

364 

4 

3 

3278 

334 

644 

846 

642 

7 

4 

3164 

318 

699 

964 

676 

12 

4 

3266 

322 

602 

886 

626 

9 

3 

3016 

286 

684 

1076 

623 

1 

5 

3206 

308 

672 

922 

664 

3 


2880 

262 

694 

1194 

664 

11 


2822 

312 

678 

1212 

664 

2 

8 

2606 

282 

620 

1360 

762 


Tube TWA not pretreated with hydrogen. 


1 

3 1 

1 

3 

0*03624 

0 00386 

0 >00676 

0 >00704 

0>00386 

8 1 

4 

3278 1 

332 1 

614 

927 

463 


6 

2860 

290 

682 

1207 

643 

7 


2178 1 

298 1 

620 

1666 

868 

2 

8 

—. 

— 

698 

1408 

— 

6 

8 ' 

2402 

300 I 

562 

1611 

787 

6 

8 

2260 

240 

634 

1634 

876 


It will be observed that the graphs representing the rates (rf reaction in the 
tube which was pretreated with hydrogen bear a marked similarity to those 
representing the rates of reaction in the large-surface tubes, fig. 6. In this 
case also the concentration of the hydrogen appears to attain a wiaTimnin , 
and then to remain sensibly constant. The results obtained with the tube 
which had not been pretreated with hydrogen may be described as erratie, 
but not to the same results as those obtained generally with the thin-walled 
tubes, fig. 4. 

B^periments were then carried out at 670° and at 610°, and the results as 
set down in Table ni. 
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Table III.—^Tube TWB. Initial conoentiation of ethane 0*025 gm. moL/litre. 
Contents of tube in gram atoms C or H per litre. 


Suial. 

Tim0» 
houn. 1 

_ 1 

C,H^ 

_ J 

CA. 

1 

Hg. 

1 

i 1 
1 

Condensato. 


Temperature 670®. 


1 

0-04666 

0-00338 

0-00370 

0-00068 

0-00028 

H 

0-04802 

0-00428 

0-00116 

0-00083 

2 

0-04202 

0-00354 

0-00444 

0-00188 

0-00166 

4 1 

0-04020 

0 00366 

0-00480 

0-00377 

0-00243 

« ! 

1 

0-03076 

0 00304 

0-00474 

0-00660 

0-00360 


Temperature 610°. 


1 

0-03688 

0-00472 

0-00626 

0-00614 

0 00326 

2 

0-02744 

0-00398 

0-00687 

0-01166 

0-00603 

4 

0-01454 

0-00246 

0-00638 

0-02103 

0-01107 

6 

0-01432 

0-00214 

0-00628 

0-02106 

0-01168 


It was noticed that in successive later experiments, not now recorded, the 
tube appeared to continue to take up considerable quantities of hydrogen, 
but no measurements were made of the volumes absorbed. This may account 
for the fact that wh^ a thick-walled reaction tube has been in use for some 
time it requires somewhat drastic treatment before it is possible to obtain what 
we have termed erratie results with it. 

In concluding this section of the work, two further eiqseriments were carried 
out. A piece of the thin-walled silica tubing, from which reaction tubes had 
been made which gave erratic results, was enclosed in an outer silica tube, 
through which the capillary stem passed, so that it could be filled with ethane 
as usual The space between the tubes was filled with hydrogen, and the tube 
was subjected to the 16-hour preheating with hydrogen before filling with 
ethane. Abo, one of the large-surface tubes already described was pietreated 
with hydrogen before filling with ethane. 

The results of these eiq)erimente, given in Table IV, indicate that the 
rate of the reaction u only very slightly greater in the case of the laige- 
su^oe tube, and the double-walled tube, than in the case of the 
thick-walled tube, bat the difference is so small as to be attributable to 
e:qperimontal e^r, arising from the cooling of the furnace when the thick- 
walled tube u introduced. We bdieve that the effect of Jnefease in snr&ce 
b aotnally nej^gible. Since the inner lutings of the large-surface tube were 
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Table IV.—t = 590^ Initial concentration of ethane 0*026 gm. mol./litre. 


Serial. 


Time, 

houro. 



C.H,. 


C,H4. 


H,. 


CH«. 


Condensate. 


Double-wallod reaction tube with hydrogen in space between tubes. 


1 

2 

0<034^8 

0-00410 1 

0-00S60 

0*00682 1 

0*00410 

2 

31 

0 03104 

0-003.18 

0-00622 

0 00986 

0-00672 

3 

6 

0 02988 

0-00290 

o-oonee 

0*01006 

0-00666 


Large-surface tube pretreated with hydrogen. 


1 1 

u 

1 0 03834 

0 00442 1 0-00674 

0*00427 

0*00207 


2 

1 0*03586 

0*00410 1 0 00600 

0*00613 

0 00391 

3 

6 

0-02866 

0 00324 1 0-00016 

1 

0*01140 

0*00665 


not more than 3 or 4 mm. apart when the tube lay in the furnace, the 
effect of dimensions, within those limits, must also be negligible. We shall 
discuss the results of these experiments with ethane and offer an explanation 
of them later (p. 24). 

y. Experiments with Equilibrium Mixtures of Ethane-Ethylene-Hydrogen. 

Our experiments having failed to lead to any satis&ctory eiqplanation oi the 
peculiar breaks in the graphs, we decided to attempt to simplify the chemical 
aspect of the problem by starting with mixtures of ethane, ethylene, and 
hydrogen, corresponding to equilibrium conditions at 590°. The value of the 
ratio PciH, X Pat/Pc,H, (atmospheres) was found from the mean of a large 
number of observations, mainly from the ethane side, to be 0*0235, and this 
number was used in calculating the composition of the equilibrium mixtures. 
Later, it appeared more probable that the true value was 0*0245 (p. 23), 
but the error in this connection is unimpmtant. Mixtures of ethane and 
ethylene, sufficient for a number of experiments, were made up in exactly 
known proportions. A volume corresponding to 0*025 gram molecule per 
litre in the reaction tube was measured out (except in Series Y, when half the 
quantity was used), and condensed in the reaction tube ; tube TWB was 
used throu^out. A quantity of hydrogen, in such excess of the quantity 
corresponding to the equilibrium mixture as would make proper allowance 
for the gas in the stem and dead space, was then introduced, and the bulb was 
sealed, the gas remaining in the stem being pumped off and measured, so 
that the exact quantity of gas in the reaction tube was known. The experi- 
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# 

meats were not easy to carry out. The subsequent treatment of the tube was 
as usual. The results are set down in Table V. 


Table V.—^Experiments with Equilibrium Mixtures. 


Time* 

hours. 

1 OtH« fd. I 

C,H 4 fd. 

C 114 . 

i 

H,l. 

H,fd. 

CondeiURte. 

i 

Series L 

1 

2 

CjHei 0-04626 ; 0^4^ 0-00374. 

1 0 04302 1 0 00370 1 0*00233 

1 0 04116 1 0 00324 | 0 00407 

1 0-00826 

1 0 00808 

1 0-00768 

1 0-00744 

1 0-00090 , 

1 0-00163 


Series ll. CjH,«0-04660; CaH* < 0-00450. 


1 1 

0 04146 

0 00410 

0 00304 

0 00672 

0*00680 

0-001-10 

H 1 

0*04024 

0 00308 

0*00384 

0*00676 

0*00666 

O-O0I04 

2 I 

0*03076 

0*00376 

0 00424 

0 00678 

0*00676 

0-00224 

3 

0*03620 

0*00362 

— 

0*00680 

— 

— 

H 

0*03418 

0 00362 

0*00783 

0*00676 

0 00702 

0-00427 

4 

0*03240 

0*00342 

0*00023 

0*00678 

0*00688 

0-00446 


Series III. CgHa 10 -04466 ; CaHt 1 0-00544 (CjMi equal to Hj). 


i 

0*04180 

0*00472 

0*00194 

0*00636 

0*00662 

0-00157 

1 

, 0*04066 

0*00404 

0*00276 

0*00640 

0*00672 

0-00204 

ii 

0*03780 

0*00448 

0 00463 

— 

0*00684 

0-00310 

3 

0*03360 

0*00380 

0*00786 

0*00638 

0*00606 

0-00484 

4 

0*03162 

0*00368 

0*00921 

0*00660 

0*00616 

0-00500 

Sf 

0*02688 

0-00306 

0*01274 

0*00642 

0*00688 

0-00732 


Series IV. C,H,«0-04326; CjH. 10-00674. 


1 

0*03808 

0*00624 

0*00298 

0*00440 

0*00612 

0*00280 

2 

0*08668 

0*00462 

0*00661 

0*00462 

0*00672 

0*00439 


0*02964 

0*00372 

0*00996 

1 0 00446 

0*00694 

0*00678 

Series V, 

C,H,t 0-02124; CaH** 0-00376, 

1 



1 

0*02006 

0*00324 ! 

0*00094 

0*00378 

0*00390 

0*00076 

2 

0*01800 

0*00208 

0*00177 

0*00388 

0*00406 

0*00136 

3 

0-01716 

0*00270 

0*00317 

0*00380 

0*00432 

0-00197 

4 

0*01686* 

0*00268* 

0*00367 

0*00384 

0*00432 

0*00239 

6 

0*01660 

0*00240 

0*00431 

0*00386 

0*00438 

0*00279 


Smes VI. CA 1 0-04176; CaHt 1 0-00826. 


1 

0*03798 

0-00532 

0*00316 


0*00444 

0*00864 

2 

0-03448 

0*00424 

0-00670 

0-00360 

0*00632 

0-00649 

31 

0-02078 

0*00868 

0 00023 

0*00862 

0*00540 

s 

% 

0*00741 


* Oatonlatsd fiom 0|B( O1H4 sod eqvilibrivm oomtMit. 
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If w 9 now make the assumption, which the whole of our e^wriments appear 
to justify fulfy, that the hydrogen enters directly only into the reaction lepre* 
sented by the equation, 

ca^ca + h,. 

it is possible to make the following analysis of the process;— 

(i) (H, found — H, taken) = AH^ — quantity of ethylene formed frmn 
ethane during the reaction period. 

(ii) (C^ taken — CgH 4 found) = ACgH 4 . 

(iii) AHg + ACtH 4 = total ethylene converted into condensate, or into 
condensate and methane. 

The total condensate formed from the ethane and ethylene is determined from 
the results of the primary analyses. If we subtract from the values of the total 
condensate the corresponding sum of AH| + ACaQ|, we should, on the 
assumption that the total carbon in the ethylene which has disappeared appears 
as carbon in the condensate, obtain values representing condensate formed 
direct from ethane. This involves a further assumption that, when the ethylene 
forms condensate, the hydrogen goes to form methane through some secondary 
reaction involving ethane, and possibly involving at the same time the utilisa¬ 
tion of the energy of the primary process, and the* ending of a chain. There is 
no chemical evidence for accepting the first of the two alternatives put forward 
under (iii), but if we adopt it we seem to be led to a set of conclusions which 
are simpler than those resulting from the adoption of the alternative, that 
part of the ethylene goes to benzene, and part to methane, though we have 
evidence that this does take place when pure ethylene undergoes condensation. 

Assuming then that the whole of the carbon in the ethylene which disappears 
appears as carbon in the condensate, and knowing from the primary muilyses the 
rate of formation of total condensate, we obtain the rate of formation of con¬ 
densate from the ethane directly. As the graphs in figs. 8 to 11 show, the rate of 
formation of condensate from ethane is represented by a straight line. This 
may, of course, be purely fortuitous, and of such misleading relationships we 
have good reason to beware. We do not believe that it really indicates that 
the process which it represents is a simple one, and certainly it does not 
suggest that the adsorption has anything whatever to do witii it. 

In fige. 8 to 12, the graphs represent: A, the formatum of hydrogen or 
ethylene from ethane ; B, the disappearance of ethylene as condensate; C, the 
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fonoation of total oondsosate; D, the fonnation of condensate from ethylene; 
and M, the fonnation of condensate from ethane. La dealing with the experi¬ 
mental results we shaU, for convenience, use the expressions (H^), (Cfllf), 
etc., to xepnsent concentrations in gram atoms carbon or hydrogen per litre, 
and reckon time in hours. We shall use the terms AHj, as above; and 

Ctotoi, C«(|UHW, Cetsyiene. «e used to represent quantities of condensate in 
gram atoms carbon per litre. The rates of reaction have beoi determined 
graphically from the curves, no alternative method being, under the citcum- 
stanoes, possible. 

Why we have calculated the values of the function (dCathrieDe/<^)/(^&^)* 
will be explained later. 

Series Z.—^It is somewhat unfortunate that we have first to refer to these 
results, for we are here entermg into a region whmo the rate of formation of 
condensate from ethylene becomes negligible, and the rate of formation of 
condensate from ethane decreases, while another reaction also sets in, which 
yields methane as a sole product. From the experimental results we find that 
after 2 hours the change in the hydrogen concentration is —0*00064, and the 
change in the ethylene concentration is —0*00060, which almost exactly 
compensate one another. Wo can assume then that dCethyienv/dt is zero, or 
nearly so, and that the values of CtoM end Ci^hMie are identical, the value of 


dCeth.De/* = 0*0008 


in gram-molecnle-litre-hours. 

Series II .—The fdlowing data are derived directly from the experimental 
results:— 

Table VI. 


Time (houn); 

n 

u. 

2. 

3. 

31. 

4. 

JH, . 

0 00008 

-0 00020 

0*00008 


0*00026 


JCgH* . 



0*00074 


EC! Om-M 


Cetbylrau • 



0*00074 

0*00008 



Gtotol 

0*00140 


0*00224 

.— 

E 


Gothene. 


0*00108 

0*00142 


0*00323 

0*00877 


Now though the value of Ototai is the diflsrenoe between the total ethane 
and ethylene taken, and the sum of the products of analysis, the etrois generally 
average out, so that the experimmital points lie on a continuous curve. If we 
now assume that the graph of the rate of f<nmation of Crtiuuie is a straight line, 
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we can obtain smoothed interpolated values of C^yisM, and use these for 
plotting the graph from which the rate dCctbyicM/dt is obtained. The following 
are the smoothed results;— 


Table VII. 


Time (houn): 

i 

1. 

1 u- 1 

2. 

21- 

3. 1 

4. 

Ctotol 

0 00140 

0 00206 

0*00268 

0 00328 

1 

0-00386 

1 

0-00498 

Cethnnc 

0 00092 

0 00140 

0*00188 

0*00234 

0*00282 

0*00376 

Cethytone 

0-00048 

0*00066 

0*00080 

0*00004 

0*00104 ! 

; 0-00123 

{(K3etbyleDe/dt) X 10* 

3-05 

— 

2*78 

— 

2*02 

— 

(fJCBthylene/fft) X iO-*/(C,H4)* 
(aCcthaBe/<tt)d X 10* * 9*4 

1-40 

— 

1*40 

1 ~ 

— i 

1 1*20 

, — 


The data are reproBonted by the graphs in fig. 8. 



Fiq* 8.—^Equilibrium Mixture II. 


Series IIL —this case the data were more numerous, and the following 
calculations are based upon the experimental results directly 
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Table VIII. 


Time (houni): 


JH, .. 

i^thylnnu 

CtotAl 

Gvttiaon 


X 10* 


((fCfth) lcue/<20 / 

(ifo?hylene/<ft) X lO-^/CCaH^)* 
l<*Cothane/ctt) X 10* - 7-8 



! O 00020 
1 0 00072 
' 0 00098 
I 0 00167 
0 00069 


; 0*00032 
0*00080 
0*00112 
, 0 00204 
I 0 00092 
I 0*0 
, 0 00673 
} 0*00464 
1*42 


I 0*00042 
1 0*00000 
t 0*00138 
0 00319 
0*00181 
6*8 

0*00684 
0*00440 
1 00 


0*00068 
0*00164 
0*00222 
0*00464 
0*00262 
: 4*1 
0*00696 
I 0*00380 
: 1*00 


0*00066 

0*00180 

0*00252 

0-00669 

0*00317 

2-85 

0*00696 

0*00360 

1-00 


0*00046 

0*00238 

0-00284 

0*00732 

0*00448 


The results arc represented by the graphs in 9. 



Fia. 9.—^Equilibrium Mixture Ill. 

Series IV .—The experiiofintal results were dealt with in the same manner as 
those in Series II. The following is the analysis of the actual experimental 
data:— 

Table IX. 


Time (hours): 

1. 

2. 



0*00072 

0*00120 


. 

0*00150 

0*00222 


Oetbyleuu . 

0-00222 

0*00342 


Ototal. 

0*00280 

0*00439 


OmIuum. 

0*00058 

0-00087 



4J. 


0-00694 

0*00302 

0-00460 

0*00678 

0*00228 


VOL. OXXXVI.—A. 
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The following are the smoothed rraults:— 

Table X. 


Time (hours); 


Ctotal 
Cntbyli'iiP. 

(H.) . 

(C,Hg) 

(dCethyteuo/A) X 10* 
(iKUhylenc/<ft) X lO-^AC.H*)* 
(<*Cothano/<«) X 10*=«6‘0 . 


1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

0*00060 

0*00100 

0-00150 

0-00200 

0 00280 

0*00430 

0-00666 

0-0064& 

0 00230 

0-00339 

0-00406 

0*00445 

0*00512 

0-00672 

0-00600 


0 00626 

0-00464 

U-00408 

— 

14-5 

8-7 

4-8 

1 — 

1*93 

3-06 

1-64 

— 


“ 




Tlic results are reproseuted by the graphs in fig. 10. 



Fio. 10.—^Equilibrium Mixture IV, 

Serieg V .—^In this series alone the initial concentratimi of the ethane' 
ethylene mixture was 0‘0126 gram molecules per litre, or one-half of the 
concentration in the other series. It will be seen later, fig. 13. that the rates 
of formation of condensate from ethane and from ethylene fall into lin^ with 
the observed rates in the other series. 
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The lesttlts were treated in the same manner as those the Series II 
and IV. 


Table XI. 


1 

Time (houni): 

1 

K 

2. 

i 

3. 

4. 

6. 

JH, 

0-00012 

0 00018 

0 00062 

0-00048 

0-00062 

JOA 

0-00002 

0 00078 

0 00106 

0-00118 

0-00136 

Cethylane 

0 00004 

0-00096 

0-00168 

0-00166 

0-00188 

Ctotol • 

0 00076 

0 00136 

0 00197 

0*00230 

0-00270 

Oethane 

0 00012 

0 00039 

0-00039 

0-00073 

0 00001 


The following are the smoothed results ;— 


Table XII. 


lime (hours) i 


CcthaiH* 

Ctotal 


CethylRno 

(<2Cotby]cjie/(it) X 10*. 

(•jiethylo'noM) X 10-*/{C,H4)* 
iSCetlMiu-m X 10 * = 4-8 


i 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5 

000018 

0 00037 

0 00066 

0-00073 

0-00001 

0-00076 

0-00138 

0 00191 

0-00838 

0-00870 

0-00068 

0-00101 

0-00136 

0-00166 

0-00188 

4-80 

3-82 ; 

3*07 

2-67 

— 

0-00330 

0-00296 ! 

0 00270 

0-00260 

0-00240 

0-00396 

0-00406 

0-00416 

0-00430 

0*00440 

4-06 

3-1 

6-8 

6-6 



The results are represented by the graphs in fig. 11. 



o 2 
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8ef%e$ YI .—It seems that in this region the conditions ate such that con¬ 
densate is no longer formed from the ethane direct, but only from the ethylene. 


Table XIII. 


Time (hours): 

1. 

1 

2. 

3*. 

--- 


— 

- — 

JH, I 

1 0 00094 

0-00182 

0-00192 

ilO|n4 1 

0 00298 

0-00688 

0-00658 

Opthyk-no 

0 00387 1 

1 0-00583 

0-00659 

Ctoial 1 

0 00364 

0-00649 

1 __: 

0-00741 


It will be seen that the sum of AH^ and ACgH 4 is, for the two shorter time 
periods, greater than the amount of the total condensate. As the rapid 
inorease in the hydrogen concentration in this region is materially affecting 
the course of the reaction as it proceeds, it is not possible to make much of the 
data. Approximate values for the functions which we have used have been 
calculated from the graph for Ctotai — time, for 1 and 2 hours. 

Table XIV. 


Time (hour^): , 1. 1 2. 

I I 


{dCettiyU'ne/dt) X 10* 
(rfCothyleuc/di) - 10'*,(C,H4)* 

Hi 

C,H, 


2-826 
I 3-6 
0-00440 
0-00532 

I 


1-676 

4-0 

0 00630 
4 00424 


The results are represented by the graphs in fig. 12. 


VI. Discussion of the Results, 

Stoichiometric relationships may, as this investigation shows, be entirely 
misleading; but the method of analysis which we have applied to oui data 
appears to lead to results which are so closely related that they cannot be 
merely fortuitous, even if our conclusions are incorrect. It appears that when 
ethane is heated to the neighbourhood of 600® three processes ore involved— 

(i) The reversible ethane-ethylene-hydrogen reaction. 

(ii) The formation of benzene and methane from ethane alone, 

(iii) The formation of benzene and methane from ethylene and ethane. 
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The Btoidbioinetric relationships in these reactions are discussed later (p. 26). 
Hydrogen takes part as a reactant only in the reversible process. It seems to 
be quite certain that the last two reactions are related ; and that the relation 



Fio. 12.—^Bquilibnum Mixture VI. 

between them is due to some action of the hydrogen, depending on its con¬ 
centration. 

Study of figs. 8 to 12 shows that the graphs B are straight lines. Further 
study of the problem indicates that they might be slightly curved, for, as we 
shall show directly, the rate of formation of condensate from ethane depends 
only upon the hydrogen concentration. If the graphs £ were perfectly linear, 
the rate of formation of benzene from ethane would depend only on the initial 
concentration of the hydrogen, and in this case we could only conclude that 
it was determined by some condition set up instantaneously in the silica at 
the beginning of each experiment, which is not impossible. ^ But if we plot 
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the Kates of formation of beosene from ethane, given by the slopes of the 
graphs E, against the initial hydrogen concentration in each series, we obtain 
the graph A in fig. 13. This graph includes the result for Series V in which the 
concentration was one-half of the concentrations in the remaining series, 
confirming the fact that the rate of formation of benzene from ethane is quite 
independmt of the otliaoe concentration. It will also be noted that in the 
Series VI no benzene was formed from ethane, and the point on the ordinate 
corresponding to Series VI lies just below that at which the graph A cuts the 
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ordinate. Also, as we shall show later (p. 24) no benzene is produced from the 
ethane, when the pure gas is heated, till some hydrogen has been formed by 
the reversible process, so that the existence of a limit of hydrogen con¬ 
centration below which benzene is not produced from ethane seems to be 
fully established. Also, we have found that when a comparatively small 
quantity of hydrogen is added to ethane, and the mixture is heated, no 
condensate at all is formed, but only methane, so that the existence of an 
upper limit is established, and the return of the graph A to the ordinate at a 
point of higher hydrogen c^oncentration is confirmed. All the experimental 
&cts in this connection seem to fall into line. The investigation of these 
processes at higher concentrations of hydrogen forms the subject of a separate 
research, which has been in progress for some time. 

The rate of formation of benzene from ethylene might be related both to the 
ethylene conoentraticn and to the ethane conooitration, as it appears that both 
ethane and ethylene take part in the process (p. 23), of which we are probably 
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only studying the first stage. Pease* states that the condensation of pure 
ethylene is bimolecular, but his experimental conditions are not comparable 
with ours. We could find no such relationdiip; but, suspecting that we were 
dealing with a chain reaction, we were not surprised to find that the function 

[10-« X (l(C,thy,c»)/«ft]/(CA)*. 

calculated for short time periods for the different series, varied regularly with 
the hydrogen concentration. The relationship is, of course, empirical. The 
values of this function plotted against the hydrogen concentrations give the 
graph B in fig. 13. This shows, what the individual results show less distinctly, 
that the rate of formation of benzene from ethylene becomes very small when 
the hydrogen concentration is such that the rate of formation of benzene from 
ethane teaches a maximum. In this region a fourth process, which results 
in the formation of methane as a sole product, sets in, and, for this reason, the 
analysis of experimental results begins to be really difficult. As the con¬ 
centration of the hydrogen falls to the lower limit at which the rate of formation 
of benzene from ethane alone becomes zero, the rate of formation of benzene 
from ethylene and ethane becomes very large. There seems to be a very close 
analogy between the phenomenon which we observe here, and the phenomena 
associated with the combustion of phosphorus, which have been studied by 
Semenoff and his school. 

We will now discuss the reversible ethane-ethylene-hydrogen reaction. 
The value of the equilibrium constant, 

K, = Pjt, X Pc,H,/Po,Hj. 

from the results of a very large number of experiments mainly from the ethane 
side, and at a concentration of 0*025 gram molecules per litre, was found to be 
0-0235 (atmospheres) at 590°, and four e^qieriments with equilibrium mixtures 
(Series V) at a concentration of 0*0125, also from the ethane side, gave values 
0*0223, 227, 241, 241, mean 0*0233. Experiments at higher hydrogen con¬ 
centrations, when the mixture undergoes less chemical change, appear to lead 
to the conclusion that the value is not less than 0*0245, and probably very 
close to that value. The value at 610° was found to be 0*033. 

A very great deal depends upon the assumption that hydrogen takes part 
as a reactant only in the reversible ethane-ethyiene-hydrogen process. It is 
impossible to give definite proof of the validity .... either of this 

* ‘ J. Amer. Ghem. 800 .,’ p. 1168 (1990); p. 613 (1631). 
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asBumption, or of the further assumption that hydrogen does not act as 
a catalyst, but only as a reactant in this process. Attempts have been 
made to calculate the values of the velocity constants in the reversible 
reaction from the experimental data, with a view to justifying the latter 
assumption; but, as the changes in the concentrations of the ethane and 
ethylene in the gas are due to the complex condensation reactions, it has 
only been possible to obtain semi-quantitative results, useless for this 
purpose. Since, however, the values of the equilibrium constant, obtained 
in cases in which the hydrogen content of the gas differed very considerably, 
varies by amounts not greater than experimental error, it is clear that 
hydrogen does not influence the rate at which equilibrium is approached to 
an extent equal to that to which it affects the condensation reactions, and 
probably does not influence it at all. 

It must follow that the processes which lead to the formation of benzene 
and methane must be initiated entirely independently from the activation 
processes in the reversible reaction. 

It is now possible to offer some explanation of the results of the experiments 
with pure ethane described in Section IV. Since no condensate is formed from 
ethane till the hydrogen concentration has exceeded the lower critical limit, 
none is formed during the first interval of the reaction period. At first only 
hydrogen and ethylene are formed. We will take the results in Tables II and 
in for the experiments at 590^ and 610^, those at 670^ involving too little 
change over the early period to be useful, and treat them as we have treated 
the experimental results with the ethane-ethylene-hydrogen equilibrium 
mixtures. 

Table XV. 



Tempenture 610°. 

Temperature j 

Time (houni): j 

1. 

2. 

i. 

1 I. 

1 

dE, + JCiH, 

0*00164 ! 

0*00289 

0-00060 

0*00090 

OtoUl . 

0 00326 

0 00693 

0 00071 

0-00181 

Crtiwiw ■ 

O00171 


0-00021 

0-00061 

H, . 

0 00626 

0-006S7 

0-00006 

0-00642 


0 00242 
0 00364 
0 00122 
0*00596 


The results plotted in fig. 14 show that, as might be expected, no condensate 
is formed from ethane during a short interval. Our results also explain why 
it is that the process of condensation comes to a stop after a second interval. 
The break in the graphs is due to the fact that as the hydrogen concentration 
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increases, the rate of formation of condensate from ethylene decreases more 
rapidly than the rate of formation of condensate from ethane increases {vide 

fig. 11).. 

The change in the concentration of the hydrogen, the effect of which cannot 
be considered quantitatively, adds an additional complication which makes it 
impossible to use the data whi<*Ji we 
are discussing for the calculation of the q.qq^ 
critical increments of the reactions. 

Yll, Stoiehiofne^ Relationships beiwesjh 
Condensate Formation and Methane 0003 
Formation, 

It seems to have been generally 
assumed that the process of condense- 0002 
tion of ethane necessarily involved the 
formation of ethylene as a first step, 
and that methane and hydrogen were 
more or less casual products of side 
reactions. This view is incorrect. 

Though no reactions such as we arc 
studying can proceed without a trace 
of side reaction, the results which have 
been discussed make it quite clear that 
there must be stoichiomctrical connection between the rates of formation of 
the condensates and the rate of formation of methane. 

The formation of a (CH),^ product from ethylene, together with methane can 
be represented stoichiometrically by 

3«C^* = 4{CH)„ + 2wCH4. 

We believe that this reaction takes place when ethylene and hydrogen arc 
heated, at least during the first short period. When much ethane is present 
the stoichiometric relationship is represented by 

nC^ + - 2 (CH),, + 2nCH^. 

The formation of bemrene and methane from ethane is represented by an 
equation much less simple than the latter— 

3nCja4==2(CH)« + 4nCH4. 



0 I HOURS 2 

Fio. 14. 
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If these last two lelationsbipe hold good the ratio 

(C in condensste)/(C in methane) 

should be unity in the case of ethylene and 1/2 in the case of ethane. 

In Series VI, when practically only ethylene forms condensate, the ratio 
is 0'00364/0*00311 for 1 hour, and 0*00649/0*00547 for 2 hours, both of which 
are reasonably close to unity. In Series I the ratio for the 1 and 2 hour periods 
is in both cases 1/2*6. As we have pointed out, we are here entering a region 
where another process sets in, increasing the production of methane. More 
information is obtained by analysing the results of an intermediate series, 
thus, from Series III, we have :— 

Table XVI. 


Time (hount): 

1. 

2. 

1 

CotbylRno ^ 

1 

' 0 00112 

0 00222 

Cethano 

0 00092 

0 00262 

(Cethytene + 2Cetbauv) 

0 00206 

0 00746 

CH* .... 1 

1 

1 0 00276 

1 

0 00786 


The agreement is reasonably good. 

VIll. Svmmary and Conchunans. 

In this paper wc have described a series of experiments with ethane, and with 
ethane-ethylene-hydrogen mixtures, heated in sealedsilica tubes to temperatures 
near 600°. A technique which is to a certain extent new, and which is suited 
to investigations of this kind, has been developed, and is described in some 
detail. The reactions have been studied in much greater detail, and with 
a higher degree of accuracy than is usual. 

We have studied a source of error which arises when reactions, in which 
hydrogen is a reactant or resultant, are carried out in thin-walled silica appara¬ 
tus. We have assigned a cause to the phenomenon involved, and have shown 
bow the resulting errors may be avoided. We believe that this phenomenon 
has no influence on the main reactions referred to below. 

We show that there are three reactions involved:— 

(i) The reversible ethane-ethylene-hydrogen reaction. 

(ii) A reaction which results in the formation of benzene and methane from 
ethane alone. 
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(iii) A leaction which resulta in the formation of benzene and methane from 
ethylene and ethane. 

The reversible ethane-ethylene-hydrogen reaction appears to be independent 
of the two other reactions, except in so far as it proceeds in one direction or 
in the other, so as to maintain a condition approaching equilibrium, as ethane 
or ethylene is removed from the system in the processes resulting in the forma¬ 
tion of benzene and methane. It is also independent of the hydrogen con¬ 
centration, except in so far as hydrogen is a reactant. The reversible reaction 
is being studied further in an independent investigation. 

The processes which lead to the formation of benzene differ in that the 
process starting from ethane is endothermic, and therefore, if regarded as a 
chain reaction at all, will only proceed for one or two Uida, before the activation 
energy will be exhausted. This fact is probably connected with the simple 
relationship, the apparently zero order relationship, which represents the rate 
of reaction. On the other hand, the first stage of formation of In'uzene from 
ethylene, is obviously exothermic, so that a small amount of activation energy 
results in the conversion of a very large quantity of material. The complicated 
character of the process is indicated by the complex form of the expression 
used to represent the rate of formation of benzene. At low hydrogen con¬ 
centrations the process bears a similarity to that observed in the case of the 
oxidation of phosphorus, where, on the one side of a limiting critical con¬ 
centration of a component, the reaction proceeds slowly, and on the other side 
very fast. In this case the hydrogen is a catalyst only in the reaction which 
shows this acceleration, and is a reactant only in the ethane-ethylene-hydrogen 
reaction, which does not show it. 

Further discussion of the results must await the completion of the investi¬ 
gation at higher hydrogen concentrations, and at other temperatures. 

In conclusion, we wish to convey our thanks to the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited, for their generous contribution to the cost of this research, 
and to the Department of Scientific and Industrial Kescarch for a grant which 
enabled one of us to take part in it. 
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The Band Spectrum of Nitrogen Sulphide (NS). 

By A. FovtTLER, D.Sc., F.B.S., Yarrow Research Professor of the Royal 
Society, and C. J. Bakker, Ph.D. 

(Received January 20, 1932.) 

(Plate 1.) 

Itdroditctory. 

The present investigation had its origin in an observation by one of us that 
in a vacuum tube containing sulphur vapour with iui impurity of nitrogen, 
there appeared a previously unrecorded band spectrum which bore a striking 
resemblance to that of nitric oxide (NO). As only sulphur and nitrogen were 
known to be present, this similarity suggested that the new spectrum might 
be due to nitrogen sulphide (NS), since oxygen and sulphur have the same 
number of valence electrons. This supposition appears to be fully confirmed 
by the further experiments which have been made and by the vibrational 
analysis of the bands. The principal members of both sets of bands occur in 
the ultra-violet and nearly in the same region. It will be convement first to 
give a brief accoimt of the bands of nitric oxide. 

The Banda of Nitric Oxide. 

The principal bands of NO are well known from their occurrence in sir 
vacuum tubes; they were long ago named the “ Third Positive Bands of 
Nitrogen ” by Deslandres,* who, nevertheless, considered that the presence of 
both nitrogen and oxygen was necessary for their production. These bands 
were observed by Fowler and Strutt (now Lord Rayleigh)t to appear in the 
spectrum of the nitrogen afterglow, and the opinion was expressed that nitrogen 
alone was capable of producing them. Subsequent work by Lowis| and by 
Strutt,§ however, supported the view that the bands were produced only 
when both nitrogen and oxygen were present. Daring the present investi¬ 
gation, also, it has been found that the bands in question do not occur in vacuum 
tubes containing nitrogen when oxygen has been completely removed. These 
experimental results arc in agreement with the conclusion derived from analyses 
of the band structure that the bands originate in the diatomic molecule NO. 

* ‘ C. R. Aoad. Sci. Parim’ vol. 101, p. 12M (1885). 
t ‘ Proc. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 85, p. 377 (1011). 
t ‘ PhiL Ma«.; vol. 25. p. 828 (1013). 

§ * Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 03, p. 254 (1017). 



The general appearance of the NO spectrum as it occurs in an air vacuum 
tube is illustrated in Plate 1, spectrum 6. It will be seen that the " Third 
Positive bands appear with double^ouble heads and axe degraded towards 
shorter wave-lengths. These were designated the “ y bands ” hj Fowler and 
Strutt in their account of the spectrum of the nitrogen afterglow, and this 
designation has since been widely adopted. 

Another system of bands, designated the “ ^ bands ” by Fowler and Strutt, 
appears rather feebly in the air vacuum tube, but becomes very prominent 
in the nitrogen afterglow spectrum, as shown in Plate 1, spectrum a. The 
P bands are doublets and are degraded towards the red ; in the afterglow they 
can be traced well into the visible spectrum.* 

A third system of bands of NO was first recognised by Knauss,t with active 
nitrogen as source, and was named by him the “ S system ” of NO. These 
bands are degraded towards shorter wave-lengths, and are similar in appearance 
and separations to the y bands. The approximate wave-lengths given by 
Enauss were 1913, 1987, 2062, 2142, 2229 and 2320 A. More accurate wave¬ 
lengths for three of the bands were afterwards given by R. Schmid.^ 

Still another system of bands of NO, incompletely observed in absorption 
by LeifBon§ has been designated the “ e system ” by Birge.|| Leifson’s wave^ 
lengths for these are 1877*2, 1799*6, 1729*7 and 1666*6 A. 

Structure of NO spectrum. 

The orderly arrangement of the y bands was first shown by Deslaadres,^[ 
but has been indicated more completely by M. Guillery** in connection with 
her rotational analyses of some of the bands. The structure of this spectrum, 
however, has not yet been presented with the completeness and accuracy 
which is desirable. 

It results from the work of Mullikentt und others that the y-bands represent 
transitions A‘£-»*XM1 (see fig. 1), the wider separation corresponding with 
the two n levels, and the narrower ones representing the heads of different 
branches. The (0,0) band is at X 2269 and appears strongly in the absorption 

* Johnson and Jenkins, * FhiL Mag.,’ vol 2, p. 621 (1920). 
t ‘ Phys. Rev./ voL 32, p. 422 (1928). 

% * Z. Fhysik/ voL 59, p. 42 (1930). 

§ ' Astrophys. J./ voL 63, p. 73 (1926). 

II * Int. Crit. Tables,* voL 5, p. 409 (1929), 

^ ' C. K. Aoad. Sci. Paris,’ vol 139, p. 584 (1904). 

** ‘ Z. Physik/ vol 42, p. 121 (1927). 
tt ‘ Phys. Rev./ vol 28, p. 493 (1926). 
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spectrum of NO at ordinary temperatures, together with other members of 
the («' -* * * § ’0) progression. 

The origins of the y-bands arc represented by the following formuks given 
by Schmid*:— 

Vo = 44199 -f- (2368-Ov' — 16-3»'*) — (1892-12«" - 14*424v"*), 

Vo = 44079 + (2358-0t>' — l6-3v'*) - (1891 •98«" — 14-454»"*). 

Accurate measurements and rotational analyses of several of the ^ bands 
have been made by Jenkins, Barton and Mulliken.f These bands correspond 
with transitions B * 113 /^ -*• X *Il 3 ^ and B “Ili/j X “Hi/j, and the heads are 
represented approximately by the following formulas given by Johnson and 
Jenkins:— 

Vh,u.t - S-ol + - (1889-05U" - 13-960- 

More accurate fonnuke, involving higher powers of v' and v" have been given 
by Jenkins, Barton and Mulliken. The separation B ^ 

observed directly, but is deduced from the observed Av ■-= 124 of the y system 
and Av = 91 of the ^ system. The (0, 0) bauds of this S 3 rstem, the calculated 
positions of which are Vk 2202*2 and 2197*8, have not been observed either in 
absorption or in emission. 

The 8 system of NO is attributed to transitions from a higher level (c in 
fig. 1) to the final levels X*n, the bands having the same separations and 
vibrational levels as the y system. The (0, 0) band has its least refrangible 
head near X1910 (v 52340) and has been observed in the absorption spectrum 
of NO by Leifson. It has ako been observed as a strong absorption band by 
B. Curry and J. Rankino at the Imperial College. Thu plates obtained by the 
latter observers also exhibit the (v' 0) progression of the y system and several 

members of the (o' ->■ 0) progression in the ^ system, be ginning with ti'' s 2. 

The transitions involved in the production of the NO bonds are indicated 
in fig. 1, which is drawn to scale with the doublet separations enlarged ten 
times. Corresponding transitions in NS are also shown in this dia grftwi. The 
designations of the various levels for NO are in accordance with those of 
Mullikent and Weizel.l 

* ' Z. Pliysik,* vd. 04, p. 84 (1990). 

t ‘ Pt^ys. Rev.,’ vd. 30, p. 160 (1027). 

t ’ Ghem. Rev.,’ vol. 0, p. 624 (1029). 

§ “ Bandenspd^trm,” p. 364 (Leipsig, 1931). 
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Produatum o/NS Bands. 

Compounds of nitrog^ and sulphur ate highly explosive, and in these 
preliminary experiments it was accordingly considered sufficient to produce 
the NS bands by passing uncondcnsod discharges through a mixture of nitrogen 


SSCOO' 


45 0004 


35 OOOH 


25 0004 


15000 


5000 


■‘2 


-'Z 


B 


■'L 
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IT 


and sulphur vapour. The discharge tube was of an ordinary end-on type, 
made of Fyiex glass and provided with quartz windows; the capillary had a 
diameter of about 2 mm. and the electrodes were of aluminium. A small 
well, projecting below one of the wider parts of the tube, served to contain the 
sulphur, and the supply could be replenished through a ground-in stopper 
vertically above the well. The tube was exhausted by a three-stage mercury 
vapour pump, backed by a Hy vac pump, a liquid air trap being interposed to 
prevent mercury from entering the discharge tube and to protect the pumps 
from sulphur. 
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In order to obtain the NS bands in this way it is essential to “ clean ” the 
discharge tube thoroughly. The presence of even a very little oxygen, in 
conjunction with the nitrogen, suffices to bring out stton^y the y bands of 
NO, which lie in the same region of the spectrum and would obscnie the bands 
of NS. It was found sufficient to use commercial nitrogen, dried by passage 
over 

The final cleaning of the discharge tube was then accomplished by passing a 
gentle stream of the dried nitrogen through it for several hours while the 
discharge was passing. The pressure of the gas was regulated in such a maimer 
that the second positive nitrogen bands appeared very strongly as observed 
with a hand spectroscope. After trial exposures had shown the absence of the 
y bands of NO, the sulphur was gently heated by a Bunsen flame. The con¬ 
ditions were found to be most favourable for the appearance of the NS bands 
when the second positive nitrogen bands and the bands of sulphur appeared to 
be of about equal intensity as observed visually. 

Photographs for the present investigation were taken with small quarts 
spectrographs, and wave-lengths were obtained by means of copper arc com¬ 
parison spectra. No great precision can be claimed for the measurements, 
but they appear to be sufficiently accurate for a preliminary vibrational 
analysis of the bands. 

It should be remarked that the bands of sulphur, which extend from the 
visible into the ultra-violet,* appear strongly as far as the head at X 2829, 
but no further, so that the region mote refrangible than this is left clear for the 
spectrum of NS. The second positive bands oi nitrogen end with the pair of 
heads at XX 2820 and 2814. Numerous photographs were obtained in which 
there were no traces of NO bands. 

Deaorvplion of NS Bands. 

The NS bands, as obtained in the way described above, ate illustrated in 
Plate 1, spectrum e, from which it will be observed that the most pronuneot 
bands catrespond closely in appearance with the y and ^ bands of NO. It 
will accordingly be o<Hiveoient to give the same names to ooneqKmding systems 
in both spectra. 

As in NO, the y system presents bands with double-double heads, degraded 
to the violet, but the separations are greater in NS than in NO and successive 
bands are closer together. 

* Fowkt and Vaidya, ‘ Froo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, voL 132, p, 810 (1031). 
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The paizs of bands forming the p system of NS are also more widely separated 
than those of NO and not so far apart. 

The photographs of NS show» in addition, a number of bands, degraded to 
the red, which do not appear to belong to the ^ system, and have no counter¬ 
part in NO. The strongest of these are at wave-lengths 2762*0, 2744*5, 
2715-2, 2655 6, 2634*2, 2557*3, 2400*2 and 2387*3. Their intensities appear 
^to have a constant relation to those of the ^ bands, but it is not yet certain 
* that they are duo to NS. 

In some of the photographs, including the one reproduced, Plate 1, there 
are two fairly strong heads of bands, degraded to the rod, at wave-lengths 
2575*9 and 2662*3. These are due to carbon monosulphide, as found by a 
careful comparison with photographs of the spectrum of this substance tdren 
by L. C. Martin* and with the measurements of W. Jevons.! Besides the 
main heads, the first of which is double, some of the adjacent heads on their 
less refrangible sides are also shown feebly when the principal heads arc strong, 
independent evidence of the presence of small impurity of carbon is afforded 
by the occurrence of the CN band at X 3883. 


They Bands of m. 

Details of the y band-heads which have so far been traced are shown 
below:— 




3 


4 


43142 (10) 1202 41940 (10) im 40753 (5) /m 39581 (3) 
43166(10) 41962(10) iMsr 40773(6) lira 39600(3) 


0 A 


224 


222 


222 


223 


43367 (8) 1204 42102 (10) liar 40975 (4) liri 39804 (3) uei 38643 (1) 

43389(8) me 421S3 (10) 40994(4) im .39824 (3) 38604(1) 


The numbers in parentheses, to the right of the wave-numbers, represent 
estimated intensities. 

The vibrational quantum numbers have been assigned by analogy with the 
y ayatem of NO. In NO the (0, 0) band at X 2269 is clearly indicated as such 
by the absorption spectrum, and by the fact that it is the obvious termination 

« * Pioo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 89, p. 127 (1913). 
t ‘ Proo. Boy. Soo.,’ A, vbL 117, p. 361 (1928). 
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of the (0 -^v") progresBion. There is no evidence at present from the absorp¬ 
tion spectrum in the case of NS, but since the photographs extend for enough 
to have exhibited an additional band if it had been present, the bright band of 
which the first head is at v 43142 may reasonably be taken to be the (0, 0) 
band. 

There are some indications of faint bauds which may represent the (1 -»«") 
progression, but farther work is necessary to establish them with certainty. 

The above heads are represented approximately by the following fonnubs:— 

*S : v„„, -= - { 12121 ." - 8»"»). 

Afi will appear from what follows, the level lies above B *11 in NS, and it 
is not certain with which of the two levels in NO it corresponds. 

The p Bards of NS. 

The p system of NS has been more completely observed than the y system. 
Since both have the same final levels, the assignment of vibrational quantum 
numbers follows simply from the Av of the y system. All the bands which 
have been identifio<l are included in the following scheme:— 
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40640 (3) 

1189 

30367 (2) 



These band heads may be approximately represented by the foUowing 


formulas:— 

flana/j^X*ns/j: Vhetd = 39694-f(938-6i;'-5*5t>'*)-(1212-26v"~7-76»"») 
B*n^a-X*ni/,; Vh„d 39880-f(966-Bv'-10-6t/*)-(1212-26«"~7-76t)"*). 
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Ab in N0» the separation of the B *11 levels is the difference between the 
separation of the X*n levels and the observed separations of the ^ bands ; 
that is, for NS, approximately 224 186 = 38. 

If the quantum numbers have been correctly assigned, the p system of NS 
differs from that of NO in tlie occurrence of the (0, 0) and other bands of low 
quantum numbers which have not been observed in NO. The intensity dis¬ 
tribution in NS thus appears to be quite different from that in NO. Johnson 
and Jenkins’s Table Ill (loo. cit.) indicates a wide-open Condon parabola for 
NO, with its maximum at about u" == 8, whilst in NS the parabola appears to 
be a rather narrow one having its axis roughly in the direction of the diagonal. 
The difference in intensity distribution, however, is in general accordance with 
expectation, since in NO the ratio of w”, to w\ is about 1 -9, whilst in NS it 
is about 1 -26. 

The (1, 1) band of NS appears to be entirely absent. 

Classified Bands of NS. 


A (iiitenaity). 

y bandB (vV'). 

j8 bands (vV'). 

2697-40 (5) 


37062 (1,3) 

2683 -36 (4) 

— 

372S6 (1, 3) 

2680-05(4) 

— 

37302 (0,8) 

2667-00(3) 

— 

37485 (0,3) 

2614 -00 (4) 

— 

38236 (1,2) 

2601-26 (3) 

— 

38432 (1, 2) 

2697*16 (6) 

— 

38403 (0,1) 

2687-00(1) 

2686-60(1) 

38643\ 4) 

38664/*^' 
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— 
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Smmary. 

A Bpectrum of bands attributed to nitrogen sulphide (NS) has been obtained 
by passing uncondensed discharges through tubes containing nitrogen and 
sulphur vapour. The spectrum is strikingly similar to that of nitric oxide 
(NO) and appears in nearly the same (ultra-violet) region. Two systems of 
bands, corresponding with the well-known y and ^ bands of NO, are clearly 
shown. In NS the doublet separations are larger, and the separations of 
successive bands smaller, than in NO. 

DESCRIPTION OP PLATE. 

o.^Nitrogen afterglow, ahowiiig y and p bands of NO strongly. (Por 0*2... 0, 2...) 

6.-*Air vaouam tube; y bands strong, ^ bands weak. 

e.—Yaonum tube oontaining nitrogen and sulphur vapour. (The bands at X 2570 and 
X 2062 are due to an impurity of CS.) Copper arc comparison. 


Notes on the Theory of Radiation. 

By C. G. Darwin, F.R.S. 

(Received January 22, 1932.) 

It will probably be agreed that among all the recent developments of the 
quantum theory, one of the least satisfactory is the theory of radiation. The 
present paper is intended as a preliminary to a new line of attack on the subject. 
It was begun some time ago, but owing to lack of success in carrying it to a 
conclusion, its publication has been much delayed. In the meantime other 
papers have appeared,'^ which in some respects follow the same train of thought. 
The authors of these works have carried their methods further in some directions 
than 1 have attempted, but there is still perhaps room for the discussion of a 
number of questions from the rather different point of view adopted here. 

1. The main principle of the present work is the idea that, since matter and 
light both possess the dual characters of particle and wave, a similar mathe¬ 
matical treatment ought to be applied to both, and that this has not yet been 

* Landau and Peierls, * Z. Phyaik,* vol. 02, p, 1S8 (1930); Oppenheimer, * Phya. Rev^* 
Tol. 88, p. 725 (1931). 
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done as fully as should be possible. Whereas we have a fairly complete 
calculus for dealing with the behaviour of any number of electrons or atoiiis> 
for photons the existing processes are much less satisfactory. The central 
difficulty 9 which makes it hard to apply the ordinary methods of wave mechanics 
to light, is the fact that (at least according to our present ideas) photons can 
be created and annihilated, and to represent this in a wave system we have to 
be able to think of a medium suddenly coming into existence and then going 
out again, when the light tliat it was carrying is absorbed. Such behaviour 
is a grave difficulty in the way of allowing us to think of the photon as a wave, 
and tends to make us think with more favour of its particle aspect, until we 
recall that after all it is quite unlike any known particle to come into existence 
and later to disappear without trace. The theories at present current, such 
as that of Heisenlierg and Pauli,* avoid these difficulties because they are 
mainly formal generalisations of the classical theory ; this frees them from the 
above difficulties, but they pay for it in being highly abstract, and, as it has 
turned out, rather unsuoxiesaful. 

The guiding idea adopted here was that for the present one should sot aside 
difficulties of creation and annihilation, and should see to it that in cases 
where the photon <mi be endowed with some measure of individuality, its 
general description should follow the lines which have been so successful for 
the electron. In particular thc^ Compton effect, at its discovery, was regarded 
as a simple collision of two bodies, and yet the detailed discussion at the present 
time involves the idea of tlic annihilation of one photon and the simultaneous 
creation of one among an infinity of other possible ones. We would like to 
be able to treat the effect as a two-body problem, with the scattered photon 
regarded as the same individal as the incident, in just the way we treat of the 
collisions of electrons. Also we must include in our account of it all the 
associated phenomena of the effect; in a good tlieory the change of wave¬ 
length of the light, the velocity of recoil of the electron, the association of the 
directions of the two and their simultaneity will all be represented at once. 
It wsfi with a view to finding ways of describing all these features of the 
Compton effect that I discussed, now nearly three years ago, the collision of 
two material particles in the wave mechanics.f That work contributed little 
new to the wave theory of mutter, but it was the result of an investigation as 

* • Z. Physik,’ vol, 66, p. 1 (1»29), and vol, 69, p. 168 (1930). 

t * Fltoo. Roy. Soc.,'A, vol. 124, p. 376 (1920). Among other things a rather coinplioated 
problem was disouesed in whioh the particles were made to collide twice over. In relativistio 
processes it is dangerous to think of simultaneity in different places, and the point of this 
problem was that it avoided this danger and yet implied the simultaneity. 
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to how all the phenomena of the Compton effect could be represented together, 
and this investigation clearly showed that the configuration space of the two 
bodies would yield the description so perfectly that it could hardly be right to 
look further. It seemed therefore right to apply a similar method to the 
Compton effect, treating the collision of photon and electron by the same 
method as is used in the wave mechanics for two material particles. It will 
be seen that this is very like the work of Landau and Peicrls (2oc. ciL), and it is 
immediately clear that the method will yield qualitatively all the features of 
the Compton effect. The trouble begins when we try to make the theory 
exact, for this demands a rclativistically invariant theory of two bodies, which 
hardly exists yet. In view of this difficulty, and also of the complicated calcu 
lations necessary to relate the work with the formulae of Klein and Nishina.* 
1 shall not in the present note attempt to discuss the exact form of the inter¬ 
action of a photon and an electron. Simpler questions in this connection are 
dealt with in the present work, and I hope to return to the question of the 
interaction in a later commimication. 

We must recognise that the present idea involves rather a radical change in 
our conception of electromagnetic waves. In the theory of Heisenberg and 
Pauli {loc. cit.) the electric force of such a wave is regarded as an observable 
quantity, but here we treat it as of the nature of the unobservable of the wave 
mechanics. Consequently we abandon the idea of identifying the electric 
force of a light wave with a static electric force, or even with the force in 
wireless waves. This is unavoidable, but it is made plausible by the considera¬ 
tion that observable electric forces always arise from millions of electrons, 
and wireless waves always involve millions of photons, and that it is reasonable 
to demand a mastery of the behaviour of a ainglo photon before proceeding 
to discuss that of a largo number. Moreover it is certainly in accordance 
with fact that for light waves, just as for electron waves, it is the intensity 
that is observed, while the amplitude of the light wave is just as unobservable 
as the un electron. We shall therefore abandon entirely the quari- 
olassical view that a light wave shakes an electron to and fro, and so causes 
it to emit light by virtue of its acceleration ; with the appropriate modifications 
this is the method of consideration prevalent at present. Instead we shall 
consider election and photon as two bodies, and shall find their mutual potential, 
though only in incomplete form in the present paper. 

2. Our first task is to throw the description of the unperturbed photon into 
a lorm acceptable to the wave mechanics. In doing this wc have to aooom- 
• ‘ Z. P)^,’ vol. 52, p. 8S3 (1929). 
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modate tlie facts of polarisution, and so must start with some form of the 
electromagnetic equations, but we have to consider whicli of them is suitable. 
Thus wc might choose for our variables cither the electric or magnetic forces 
or both, or the potentials, or even such other types as the components of the 
Hertzian vector, but with the aims of the present work there could be no doubt 
as to which should be chosen. The equations of the spinning electron involve 
diffcretitials of the first order in the time, so if we wish to combine an electron 
with a photon in a single system of equations we must have the photon’s 
equations also of the first order in the time. This means that we do not want 
the potentials, but must us<* some combinations of the electric and magnetic 
forces. If we only needed to consider the unperturbed photon it would be 
possible to combine the six quantities, E, H into four independent ones 
Ee, etc., which exactly satisfy Dirac’s equations with m zero; 
but it IS inadvisable to do this, becausi; it conceals the actual vector character 


of the electric force of a light wave, as exhibited by the polarisation of scattered 
liglit. It is simplest to face a certain amount of redundancy and to make use 
of the six components of E, H, as our wave functions. 

We submit the ordinary electromagnetic equations to the process which 
may be regarded as the fundamental process of all wave motions, the problem 
of finding the condition of the medium at any time in terms of arbitrary initial 
conditions. This is a well-known process and it will suffice merely to quote 
the result. Consider a radiation field in free space, supposing that at ^ = 0 
the values of E and H arc given everywhere. We shall denote vectors by a 
subscript, and shall make use of the ordinary summation convention (over the 
three space dimensions) for duplicate subscripts. The initial field is then 
H*®, but the six quantities are not independent on account of the diver¬ 


gence relations 




( 2 . 1 ) 


and so they really only involve four arbitrary functions. In introducing 
Vourier integrals we shall increase the resemblance to the wave of an electron 
1^ writing the quantum in (denoting by h the quantum divided by 2?:) even 
though in fact it plays no part in the work. We derive six [unctions A 4 ,®(p), 
B,® (p) of the three variables given by 


Ba® (») = j A.® (p) dp**> 

H.® (») = f B.» (p) i/ff» 


( 2 . 2 ) 
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when is short for dp, dpy dp, \ and A**, B" can be explicitly determined 
by inversion of the Fourier integrals. Now take 


A. (p) = i {A.® (p) - [p, »>]./«»} 

B« (P) = i {B.® (p) -f [p, A»]./t«} = [p, A],/w, 


( 2 . 3 ) 


where w is the positive square root of p^. On account of (2.1) we have 


P.A. 0. 


( 2 . 4 ) 


Then the solution of our problem is 

K. (®,«) = j A. (p) + f A.* (p) dp'^ 

TI. (x, 0 = f B. (p) dp'^^ + f B,* (p) dp®. 


y ( 2 . 6 ) 


where as usual A«* is conjugate to Aa. 

Now compare this with the corresponding process for the spinning electron. 
If the four components of are chosen initially quite arbitrarily, so that 
their real and imaginary parts constitute eight real arbitrary functions, 
then the values at other times will depend on two Fourier integrals involving 
respectively 

exp i ^ ivct]lh, 

where w == -f This is, of course, the well-known fact that 

negative energy cannot bt‘ avoided in the description of the spinning electron, 
if complete generality is to be attained. If we want to have only positive 
energy wc must leave four of the eight real functions adjustable ; it is a matter 
of indifference whether we choose two of the four ^ys as arbitrary complex 
functions and dcitermine the other two from them, or whether wo regard the 
real parts of all four as given and deduce the imaginary parts from them. 

Returning to the photon, if wo admit the existence of imaginary solutions, 
then wo have in fact assigned eight functions, the six real functions for 
and EP, reduced to four by (2.1), and the corresponding imaginary parts defined 
to be zero. To represent the propagation of the disturbance we must again 
use two sets of terms with exponents of both signs. The fact that the electro¬ 
magnetic equations ran be put in a real form implies that a completely real 
solution can be found, but if we regard the exponential type of solution as the 
right primitive solution, then we must regard the real solution as a super¬ 
position of two primitive ones of equal amplitude, one with positive frequency 
and the other with negative. 
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Now the energy of material particles of all kinds is described in the quantum 
theory by means of the frequency of their expansion in exponentials, and we 
would like to be able to regard the energy of a photon as on the same footing. 
It would seem natural then to regard an electromagnetic wave, written in the 
usual real form, as the superposition of two waves, one with positive energy and 
momentum and the other with both negative. For an actual light wave it 
would seem natural to exclude the wave of negative energy, and to take as our 
wave the first term in (2.5). In the case of the electron Dirac’" has made an 
attempt to justify the exclusion of negative energy with the help of the exclusion 
principle and of an infinite number of electrons of negative energy. We cannot, 
of course, invoke the same idea here because of the different statistics of photons, 
nevertheless Dira<;’s theory does not seem to have turned out very well. So 
we must, I think, exclude the negative energy in both cases for the same reason 
—that is to say, nobody knows how or why. It might bo thought that wo are 
increasing the troubles of the quantum theory by introducing a new case of 
negative energy, but it is usmdly found that the best hope of resolving a deep 
difficulty is to extend its application as widely as possible. 

It should be noticed that the suppression of the second term in (2.6) leads 
to one significant difference*. When a harmonic wave is represented by real 
quantities, it involves a fa(!tor cos ^ where the phase ^ = (pa? — wct)lh. For 
the intensity this is squared, and then averaged, yielding but there is in 
addition a term in | cos 2^, and in all ordinary waves, such as water waves 
or sound waves, there is a real pulsation in the pressure exerted by the wave, 
of frequency twice that of the wave. Classical theory indicates that the same 
should be true for the momcuitum of light waves, but the general trend of the 
quantum theory points the other way. Imagine an experiment in which a 
minor is mounted with a spring, so that it can vibrate along the normal to its 
face. When the mirror is reflecting liglit of frequency v, adjust the spring so 
that it will vibrate with frequency 2v ; then if the term in cos 2^ is present the 
mirror will be thrown into resonance. Now when we consider the actual 
mechanism of reflection, we may tliink this experiment conceived in too 
macroscopic a manner, but it is easy to see what modification will fit it into 
the quantum theory. For interaction between two waves of phases ^ and 4 / 
we shall have a chance depending on and the analogue of the term in 

cos 2^ will be a term depending on To make this term display its 

effect we should need to make the 83 rBtem interact with a farther system 
possessing phase nearly equal to ^ It seems very improbable that such 

* * Fioo. Roy. Soo./ A. vol. 126, p. 300 (1930). 
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interaction would occur, but if it doen it would bo explained in the language 
of the quantum theory by saying that our first system has jumped to negative 
energy. So once again it seems that we have reason to reject the second term 
in (2.5). 

3. We will now consider certain dynamical properties of tlie plioton, especially 
those connected with its polarisation, and compare them with the corresponding 
quantities for the electron. With a view to this comparison we first give 
certain properties of a wave packet of light, treated classically, and after¬ 
wards we shall develop the same results by methods analogous to those used 
for the electron. 

Suppose that we have a field of radiation given by the real parts of 
E. = j A, (p) dp^ 

H. = f [(p/w), AL 



The divergence relation requires that A should satisfy 

p. A, -- 0. 


(3.2) 


The ensuing e«lculatiouH depend only on Fourier integrations and need not 
be shown in detail; in the course of them the pulsating terms of octave 
frequency are rejected as usual. The following results are obtained:— 

(i) The energy 

= 7c*A» j |A.1^«> 

(ii) The momentum 

F. = f [K, HL 

= — \Ap\Hp^\ 
cjw 

This result is general; for a wave packet A* =! 0 except for p near some 
definite value and hence = Vfpjwc, 

(iii) The motion of the packet can be studied by finding how its centre of 
gravity moves. Then 
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The rednotion is a liMle move complicated, but Ih done by writing Xf as 
h 0 

r and integrating by parts. The result is 


= jdp® |c«a |A.|* 


-H ihA* 


aAJ 

dp,f- 


(3.5) 


The centre of gravity therefon' travels with velocity c along the direction 
given by the momentum P; the second term gives its initial position. 

(iv) The angular momentum about an axis through the origin is given bv 


Thie can be reduced to 

!f|d,»}a|A..^.£j_+^tA.A*],}. (».6) 

If we take the special case of a wave packet, we sue that the first term repre¬ 
sents [xt P]f which is the angular momentum of a particle of momentum P, 
moving with the centre of gravity of the packet. Tlie second term is 
intrinsic momentum and may be written as 


^JiA[A,A*]dp'»> 
j(A, A*)dp® 


(3.7) 


If we quantise we write W = wc. We then see that a photon can have in¬ 
trinsic momentum about its direction of motion ranging between ±h the 
extreme values corresponding to circular polarisation. 

This angular momentum is analogous to the spin of the electron, but we 
should observe that the analogy is imperfect, because we have only got one 
quantity instead of two, since the momentum of the photon is always about 
the line of its motion. The polarisation of the light is incompletely described 
by the angular momentum, whereas the axis of spin of an electron completely 
describes its polarisation. It is possible, of course, for the case of the photon, 
to eeiablish a geometrical correspondence so that the specification of a direction 
in space should yield not only the ellipticity of the light, but also the axes of 
the ellipse, but such a correspondence is purely conventional and without 
dynamical significance. This is natural when we consider that the electro¬ 
magnetic equations for free space are symmetrical between the electric and 
magnetic forces, so that we can never hope to get a discrimination between 
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tbam, until we iutioduce a pertuibation (say an eleotron) wliioh is unaym- 
metrioal in its reaction to electric and magnetic foices. 

We now apply the methods of quantum theory to the same problem. The 
wave function ij' iias six components Ey, E, i Hf, H„ which we 
denote by <|;i, tpe, taken in this order. Here there is one peculiar feature 
which does not usually occur in quantum processes, and this is that the dz 
components are restricted by the two divergence relations. If we Imep in 
mind the differential equations to which the quantum processes are equivalent, 
we shall run no danger from this. The six curl equations of the electromagnetic 
field can be derived from a Hamiltonian 


+ (3.8) 

where p, =- — ihd/dx, etc., as usual, and the p’s are the matrices 

.r.-n. .... 1. '1 

. . I . . . . -i. . 

... .- 1 . . . . 1 . . . 

. . . 1 . . . 

. . -1 . . . . 1 . 

• 1 • • • ■ -I. .J 

(8,9) 

The equatioiiH are then 

(3.10) 


The stationary states are given by taking all components proportional to 
♦ (Pd* + p»y-f p,® — ««<)/h. The result is a six-rowed determinant 
which reduces to 

Mj* (w* — p,a — p»* — p,*)* = 0. (3.11) 


The solutions w = 0 represent static electric and magnetic fields, derivable 
from potentials; they are to be excluded as having nothing to do with a 
photon. Actually they are excluded by the relations dto E = 0, die H as 0, 
which cannot be derived from the Hamiltonian though their time-differentials 
can. We shall also exclude the negative values of w yielded by the second 
factor of (3.11), as discussed earlier. 

We can now derive many results like those for the electron, but in general 
they are more troublesome, because the p’s have not the simple commutation 
rules of the a’s of Dirac; in particular they have no reciprocals. In fact, the 
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reqnued lelationa are only easily found by using ordinary vector methods and 
then translating them. In this way wc can show that, provided w 0, 

+ PirJ>v + (3.12) 

so that each component of satisfies □*4' “ mention another 

relation which will be used later. If we form the six-rowed matrix 

Y» = PvP® (3.13) 

we can verify by matrix multiplication that 

P®Y* “ Y*pa. = py. PifY. “ yA = - p0Y« - Y«p0 == 0- (3.14) 

As in the case of the electron we have a cumMit function derived from the 
equation 

I +1 ^ (‘'4'*?.'!') +1 (c+*P.+) = 0. (3.16) 

By substituting for 4 ^ terms of E and H we see that the components o4*P4 
are simply the Poynting vector associated with the electromagnetic energy 

4’**4* work out the momentum P* = | 4 *P(b^' but it 

will be observed that though tlie integral comes out the same as (3.4), the 
integrand is not tlie same; this will make an important difference for the 
angular momentum. Wo can also work out the centre of gravity of a packet, 
and show that it travels with tlie speed of light. 

The system of either an election or a photon in free space is unduly simple 
in that there are two separate theorems of conservation of angular momentum. 
There is first the angular momentum of a particle moving with the centre of 
gravity, and there is also the intrinsic momentum, and each is conserved 
separately. In Dirac’s theory of the electron the angular momentum, as 
formally defined, is of the first typa, and in order to get the general conserva¬ 
tion and not merely the uninteresting fiist type of it, he had to impose a 
spherically symmetrical perturbing force. We have worked out the angular 
momentum on classical principles and have got both types together, and it 
should be noticed that this was because in effect we did have a perturbing 
force, since the classical formula for the momentum of radiation is derived by 
considering the interaction with matter. We will now attack the same question 
in the manner of Dirac, and obtain the same result as before. 

We suppose that a spherically symmetrical perturbation Q acts on the photon. 
HO that 


= o (paP. + PvPv + pj9g) + Q. 


(3.16) 
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Using the quantum definition of angular momentum we have 

M', - f <J»* - yp,) <|> (3.17) 

The time differential of this is reduced with the help of (3.10) and its conjugate 
to 

The last two terms vanish on account of the symmetry of Q ; to deal with the 
first two, consider 

M", - - I (3.18) 

where y* given by (;i.l3). Then with the help of (3.14), we obtain 

= j [cp,^, - cp^] <}( ete®. 

Thus we have 

^(M'. + M".) = 0, 
and the quantity conserved is 

M, = J lay, — ap, — %*! 4' (3.19) 

If we write out y, and replace ^ by £, H, we find that this is exactly the same 
as (3.6). 

It should perhaps be remarked that though we have spoken of the angular 
momentum as having any values between ±A, this is not contrary to the 
statement of Diracf that plane polarised light is to be regarded as having 
equal probabilities of being light with eigenvalues ±A and not as having angular 
momentum zero. To reconcile the two statements it is only necessary to 
think of the analogy of tlie spinning electron; in one sense it may only have 
angular momentum either P or —along the z axis, but in another we may 
say that it has no angular momentum along z if it is pointing along x. It is 
merely a question of whether we think of the particle as simultaneously in two 
stationary states, or insist that it shall be in only one. 

4. We have discussed the angular momentum of the photon and have 
obtained an expression for it of broadly the same character as that of the 
election. It is now proper to point out that this an piliiT momentum suffers 

t “ Quantum Meohanios," p. 131. 
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from just the same disability as does that of the electron. In both cases the 
momentum is divisible into two parts wliich we may call respectively the 
external, due to the motion of the centre of gravity, and the intrinsic, due to 
the polarisation, but the division is really quite artificial and dynamically 
meaningless. This fact was shown by Bohr,*^ as far as concerns the magnetic 
moment of the electron, and it is only a trifling extension to apply it to the 
angular momentum. The ensuing argument deals with angular momentum 
in general; it is notliing but a simple application of the principle that no 
experiment interpreted according to classical ideas can yield the quantum, 
and it must, I think, be familiar to many, though I can give no citation. 

By the type of argument with which the uncertainty principle has made us 
familiar, it is eusy to sliow that no experiment can e-ver reveal the intrinsic 
momentum of a photon or free electron. In order to know it we should have 
to know wliat allowance to make for the external momentum, and this requires 
a knowledge of the line of motion. Suppose that we want the intrinsic momen¬ 
tum alx)ut the axis of 2 . Then we try to reduce as low as possible the external 
momentum about this axis, and this we may do by sending the particle along 
the 2 -direction through a small hole at the origin. Then if 6 is the radius of 
the hole, diffraction will introduce a transverse linear momentum of order 
/i/6, and as the particle may pass through anywhere at distance less than 6 
from the axis, it clearly may have external momentum anything up to 6 in 
amoimt. This is sufficient to mask the intrinsic momentum. Moreover, the 
.same result is true for atoms or molecules, when allowance is made for the 
possibility that they may carry several quanta of momentum; in this case 
our measure will refuse to tell us in exactly which quantised state the atom is. 

It noay be well to elaborate the argument a little further. In conformity 
with the general principles of resolving power we know that no system of 
lenses, etc., can be better than the small hole considered, but there is another 
device that needs closer examination. Suppose that we intend to measure 
the momentum by absorbing the particle in a body that is free to turn. We 
might take this body as of very small size and at a large distance from the hole 
defining the incident particle’s path. Consider the momentum about the 
axis joining the centre of the hole to that of the absorber. Then, though the 
particle may emerge from the hole with any external momentum up to A, 
yet it will only strike the absorber if its external momentum about this axis 
is very small, and we might think that we could isolate the intrinsic momentum 
in this way. The fallacy, however, is the same as that which asserts that we 
• *Proc. Roy. Soc./ A, vol. 124, p. 440 (1920). 
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ean know the path of a particle and its momentum as accurately aa we like 
choosing a particle that has gone through two small holes one after the other; 
we can observe when this happens, but it is useless for knowing what will 
happen to the partido later. In the present case we must suppose tliat we 
can measure the change in angular momwtum of the absorber, and to observe 
the intrinsic momentum given to it by our particle we must measure the 
momentum to accuracy better than A; but this we can never do, since the 
absorber will itself have uncertain external momentum of order A, and that no 
matter how massive it may be. It is a rather striking example of the duality 
the quantum theory, that one aspect insists that every system always has 
angular momentum an exact multiple of the quantum, while the other insists 
that it can never be possible to measure the angular momentum of any system 
to the nearest quantum ; indeed it is really this second fact that allows us to 
make the first assertion without fear of contradiction. 

Although the angular momentum of the free electron or photon is a single 
quantity not to be separated into two parts, yet it is, of course, possible to do 
statistical experiments from which the intrinsic momentum can be inferred. 
Thus if a beam of circularly polarised light is collimated as accurately as 
possible, each of its photons will have intrinsic momentum A in the same 
sense, though their external momenta will range between ±A. If N of thest; 
photons are absorbed at a surface, the surface should acquire angular momentum 
(N ± VN)* “nd the uncertainty becomes insignificant when N is large. It 
is not, of course, to bo expected that the angular momentum should be 
practically observed, for it will only give rise to the very small couple produced 
by multiplying the force due to the radiation pressure by an aim equal to a 
wave-length of the light. 

There are certain points about the angular momentum of radiation that 
should be noticed, though they are not so fundamental as the preceding. We 
may recall that long ago Kubinowitz* discussed the question in 
with the change of an atom’s azimuthal quantum number. If we take the 
classical problem of an electron describing a small circle, we find that in addition 
to the terms in 1/r the electric force at a distance has others in A/r*, and this 
means that the wave front of the emitted radiation faces not exactly away 
from the origin, but from a point about a wave-length away from it. The naiff A 
is true for the Poynting vector. This, of course, does not matter, since the 
ongin of a source of light is always indefinite to a wave-length, but it is contrary 
to what we expect at first sight of a particle. It implies that the photon which 
• * Phys. 2.,’ voL 19, p. 441 (1918). 
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is to cany away the energy and angular momentum from an atom of radius 
10“* cm. starts its life outside the atom at a distance 10“® cm. away. 

It is also interesting to consider whether the phenomenon of emission can be 
described regarding the photon as a pure particle. The atom is to lose angular 
momentum h about the z axis by the emission of a single photon of linear 
momentum 27cA/X in an arbitrary direction. The intrinsic momentum of a 
photon is always directed along its direction of motion ; let m be its magnitude. 

give the direction of motion of the photon and let yj, 0, bo its birth¬ 
place in the equator. Then we easily see that the thrc'^e conditions of angular 
momentum can only be satisfied if 


m = h cos 6 

5 = X sin 0 sin ^/27c K 
7] = — X sin 0 cos if>l2n ^ 


(4.1) 


The polarisation of the photon if it goes into the direction 6 is just such as is 
indicated in the classical theory and confirmed by observation in the Zeeman 
effect. As far as it goes this is satisfactory^ but its scope is limited, because 
we must also consider the quadrupolc emission where 2 h of momentum is lost 
in a single photon. The same argument now would give m = 2A cos 0 and 
even though for this type of quadrupole there is not much emission in high 
latitudes, still there is some, which would give to m inadmissible values greater 
than h* For quadrupole emission the pure particle concept is a failure. 

6. We now consider the perturbation of a photon. This may be due cither 
to the refraction of a medium (of any type of anisotropy) or, as in the case 
we shall study here, it may be an electron. Wc only consider the case where 
the momentum of the photon is insufficient to move the electron perceptibly, 
and shall only consider the first approximation. The photon is perturbed by 
a potential Q, a function of position; Q is in general a matrix of 36 com¬ 
ponents, but we may take all but 9 of them as zero, as the following considera¬ 
tions show. When the momentum and energy of a photon are given, the 
magnetic components can be expressed in terms of the electric. Thus suppose 
that u {p) represents the six components of the solution 

( 6 . 1 ) 


then fi 4 can be expressed in terms of u^, with the help of p and to. The 
amplitude of the scattered wave will in the usual way depend on 

f «• (p’) Qtt (J>) &!», (5.2) 


▼Oil. OXXXVI.—A. 


K 
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and in this it is possible to i^laoe U 4 , etc., on both sides of Q by U}, etc., that 
is to say, to transfer all the other components of Q to the first nine. In doing 
so we, of course, have to introduce p and p' into Q and so we must be ready to 
regard it as possibly involving differential operators. It should be noted that 
the possibility of reducing Q to nine members depends on the exclusion of 
negatiye energy; with given p, the magnetic components ate oidy uniquely 
expressed in tenns of the electric, provided that w is also given. In our 
present problem there is no danger of the energy changing sign, and so we need 
only regard Q as consisting of the nine electric-electric members. 

The best method of solving the perturbation problmn is by means of the 
Green function. It is easily verified in the present case that for a <(> proportional 
to the wove equation can be written us 

E.W .= «.•(.) f ^ 

H.(®) = H.® (*) -I- [ dr'<» ^ [curl (Q'E')l. 

VUiC J f 

Here E**, H’’, is any solution of the unperturbed equation, r = y(x« — a;'.)* 
and Q', E' represent the values of the respective quantities at the point a'. 
This is exact, but we can approximate by substituting E” for E under the 
integral sign and expanding r. Then incident wave 

E. = A, (6.4) 

yields .scattered wave in direction p' 

^ 1 c;:^ f ( 6 . 6 ) 

4 r r^toc j 

This is the form that we shall actually need, but it is of course, quite easy to 
go on in the ordinary way and show that the scattered wave has amplitude 
proportional to ( 6 . 2 ). 

We want to find what form of Q will give the scattering which is actually 
caused by an electron, in fact, the Thomson scattering. According to the 
classical formuln the incident wave 

E. = ( 6 . 6 ) 

gives rise to a scattered wave 



(M) 
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If we oompaie this with (5.6) we see that the solutions can be identified if 
Qii ~ Qi* ~ Qss ~ ^ ^ 0 (*s) ® (* 3 )« (0*0) 

7n€r w 

while the other components all vanish. Here S is the singular function of 
Dirac. This form of Q is much the simplest, but is by no moans unique. 
We could, for example, make the first three components of ^ mean dielectiio 
displacement instead of electric force ; this would annul etc., and introduce 
etc., in place, thus undoing again the simplification made above. 

It should be noticed that Q is an “ improper ” expression, since we cazmot 
replace in it by a time differentiation. This, of course, means that there is 
no first order differential equation which can yield the observed scattered 
wave. That does not matter, for in a fuller theory the electron would be free, 
and the in the coefficient would then be replaced by the energy of the 
electron; so even if the w had not occurred in the denominator, the fuller 
theory would involve an improper expression. As a matter of fact, the product 
of w and nu? is admirably suited to turn into a relativistic invariant. It 
should also be observed that the infinity of S in (5.8) prevents the carrying out 
of any higher approximations. As far as tlie present work goes the photon 
must not have wave-length much less tlian cm., or it would set the electron 
in motion; and so we may imagine the singular function replaced by any 
function with a single peak much narrower than this, and wo could carry the 
approximation further with such a function, though it would not be significant 
to do so. If the theory is extended to cover the Compton effect, the restriction 
on the singular function becomes much more severe, but even in that case we 
cannot claim to have any data for distances less than, say, 10^^ cm. Thus the 
singularity at the origin is only an approximation to a state of affairs about 
which we have no experimental evidence. From the other side of the question, 
it should be noticed that the classical calculation of (5.7) is itself an approxi¬ 
mation, worked by supposing that the electron’s radiation is iiegjigiblo during 
the calculation of its own motion. The higher approximations of the olassical 
theory are merely constructed out of general dynamical principles, and it will 
be easier to apply such general principles (with the appropriate modifications) 
through the quantum theory direct, rather than by means of a laborious 
translation of the classical forms. 

Summary, 

The general aim of the work was to apply the methods of wave mechanics to 
the mgHib photon, following out as far as possible the process which has 
succeeded for the electron. 
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The usual real form of electromagnetic waves impUea the presence of two 
waves of equal amplitude, but respectively of positive and negative energy and 
momentum, and it is suggested that the latter should be rejected. 

The polarisation of light is connected with its angular momentum in a way 
resembling the spin of the electron. The separation of angular momentum into 
two parts, one external, due to the motion of the centre of gravity, and the 
other intrinsic, is shown to be conventional; no experiment can divide it in 
this way, and since the external momentum is always uncertain to h, the 
intrinsic momentum of a photon is unobservable. Certain features of the 
radiation of an atom are considered. 

The perturbation of the photon by an electron is considered and the energy 
(A perturbation is given for the case of Thomson scattering. 


The Phenomena of Superconductivity tvith AUemating Currents of 

High Frequency. 

By J. C. McLennan, F.R.S., A. C. Burton, A. Pitt, and J. 0. WtuiELU. 

(Received February 8, 1932.) 

(Plate 2.] 

In a previous paper* the authors described experiments on the resistance 
of lead to currents having the high frequency of 10^ per second. In these 
experiments no evidence was found of an abrupt change of resistance corre- 
qtonding to the phenomenon of superconductivity that appears with direct 
currents when the critical temperature of 7*2*’ K. is passed, and it was pointed 
out that the partial silvering of the vacuum flasks that contained the lead 
coil was a source of error. 

In a set of new experimentsf to be described below nnsilveied flasks were 
used, but the same technique of measurement was adopted. It vras found 
that there was an abrupt decrease of the high frequency resistance at a tempera¬ 
ture which appeared to be slightly lower than that characteristic of the transi¬ 
tion to superconductivity with direct currents. Bxperiments with tin instead 

• ‘PhU. Mag..’ Tol. 12, p. 707 (1931). 

t fteliniinaiy notes on these experiments were published in * Nature,' voL 128, p. 1004 
(1031), and * ’Snam. Boy. Soc. Canada,' seoUon HI, p. 191 (1931). 
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of lead showed a similar result. The transition temperature was progressively 
lowered as the frequency was increased. The behaviour of tantalum was 
investigated also, and this metal, too, showed a depression of the critical 
temperature for high frequency currents. 

Method. 

The principle of the method employed in all the experiments was the same 
as that described in the paper referred to. A brief sketch of this method is 
here given. 

A resonant circuit was constructed, consisting of a coil of wire wound on a 
fibre former in series with a condenser which was mounted on the same former. 
The entire electrical circuit was made of the metal 
under investigation. The resonator used in the first 
experiments with lead is shown in fig. 1, Plate 2. 

The lead plates of the condenser were kept at the 
proper distances by fibre washers on the central 
fibre spindle. This resonator, C, fig. 2, was contained 
in the Dewar flask E, in which the liquid helium was 
produced at the liquefier L. T, the helium thermo¬ 
meter, gave the temperature of the helium gas that 
circulated in the space D and round the coil. High 
frequency currents were induced in the latter by an 
oscillator below -of which A and B represent the 
plate and grid coils respectively. 

The magnitude of the currents induced in the coil 
was measured by their reaction upon the oscillations 
in the generator, as indicated by the plate current 
of the latter. The frequency of the oscillator was 
varied over a small range extending to each side of 
the natural frequency of the resonator, and the values 
of the plate current observed. The curve obtained 
with no coil present in the flask, but with otherwise 
identical conditioxis, was subtracted from the curves 
first obtained. “ Resonance curves '' resulted, from 
which the high frequency resistance of the metal Pi<». 2. 

could be deduced for the different temperatures. 

A simple treatment of the theory is as follows. Let the oscillatory current 
in the coil of the generator be Then the induced e.m.f. in the resonator 
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coil will be —M ^. where M is the mutual inductance between the two. This 
dt 

e.mJ. will produce a current in the coil given by 

-“I 




vhere B', L, 0 aie respcctivoly the high freqaenoy resistance, induotance, and 
capacity of the coil. At resonance the impedance is due to resistance only as 

(wL-becomes zero, and 1*2 = — 

\ coC/' it at 

There will be an induced e.m.f. in the generator coil due to this current 

given by 


» di. M* ^ 


M*ta» . 
R' 


By the use of a grid leak and condenser in the circuit of the generator, the 
average plate current was made to serve as an indication of the total amplitude 
of the oscillations. The conditions of operation were such that the change 
in the plate current was {ooportional to the oscillating e.m.f., e, producing it. 
This was proved by a calibration experiment described in the previous paper. 
We have, then, 


^ M»«*. 

AI, * - - j[r *1. 


or, the change in plate current due to the reaction of the resonator upon the 
generator, at the point of resonance, is proportional to 1/B'. 

R'a -, (3) 

P 

where p is the hei^t of the “ peak ” of the resonance curve. Changes in 
the hi^ frequency resistance of the metal of the resonator can therefore be 
followed by observations of the magnitude of the resonance peaks. 

The presence of metallic screening is equivalent to the effect of a second 
circuit in the neij^bonrhood of that of the resonator, having, say, a mutual 
inductance with it of M.. Solution of the differential equations, which are 
very similar to those dealt with in the theory of the transformer, shows that 
it has the effect both of lowering the reactance, and of increasing the resistance 
of the resonator. If X„ B, are the reactance and resistance of the second 
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dicait, equivalent to the scieening, the reactance of resonator circuit is 

effectively decreased by v while the resistance is increased by 

The latter quantity we may call the “ induced resistance,” and the hoi^t of 
the resonance curve gives, not the true resistance of the resonator, but the 
sum of R' and this “ induced resistance.” At very low temperatures the true 
resistance, R', may become very small compared to the induced resistance due 
to neighbouring conductors, and the height of the resonance peaks then becomes 
very insensitive to the changes in the resistivity of the metal of the coil. If, 
as will usually be the case, the screening is very far from resonance with the 
oscillations, its reactance X, will be, at low temperatures, much greater than 
its resistance R,. In this case the induced resistance to which it gives rise 
becomes approximately proportional to R,. We have then the paradox that 
the peak, at the resonance with the coil, measures the resistance not of the coil, 
but of the screening in its neighbourhood. Thus it may be seen how the partial 
silvering of the helium flasks was able to mask completely the changes in the 
resistance of the lead, and how the peaks could continue to decrease below the 
superconducting point, as the resistance of the silvering decreased. 

The existence of this additive “ induced ” resistance imposes a limitation 
on the use of the method, as the coil can never bo infinitely far from any 
conducting circuit, the coils of the generator itself being necessarily coupled 
to it. The limitation to its use is greater at the higher frequencies, the induced 
resistance varying as the square of the frequency. Even if the resistance in 
the superconducting state were truly zero, the induced resistance would prevent 
an observation to that effect. Care was therefore taken to have all conducting 
bodies as far removed from the resonator as possible. The nearest metallic 
object was the helium thermometer T, which was some 18 cm. above the top 
of the coil. 

The great advantage of the method, compared to others that might be 
suggested, is that the whole of the circuit of the resonator is cooled in the 
helium fiask, and that there is no metal present other than that being investi¬ 
gated. Theoretically, it would be more desirable to keep the frequency of 
the naflilUtinna fixed while the resonator was tuned across the resonance point. 
This, however, was not practicable, and since the tuning was very sharp 
indeed, the variation demanded to obtain the resonance curves in practice 
was very small. But the fact that the frequency was varied introduces a 
peculiarity into the results when superconductivity is reached; this phenomenon 
will be discussed later. 
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Apparatm, 

The oscillator, circuit of which is shown in fig. 3, was of the tuned plate 
regenerative type, in which a UX. 112A vacuum tube was used. It was 
essential that, when the frequency was varied over the requited range by 
means of the variable condenser connected in parallel with the plate coil A, 
there should be no abrupt or irregular changes in the amplitude of the oscilla¬ 
tions. To this end the lesonanct; frequency of the grid circuit was made 



Fio. 3. 

much less than that of the oscillating circuit by using a large capacity for the 
grid condenser. It was found that any form of choke in the circuit introduced 
parasitic oscillations, but by careful screening of the leads it was possible to 
dispense with its use. The numerical values given in the diagram are for the 
oscillator of wave-length 26 metres, other wave-lengths were obtained by 
substituting coils of greater inductance for A and B. The total plate current 
was read by the milliammeter M, and small changes in its value, produced by 
the reaction of the resonator, were indicated by the galvanometer G, the 
normal plate current through which was balanced by a potentiometer device. 
The oscillator was enclosed in an earthed copper screen and connected by 
screened leads to the batteries and galvanometer, which were contained in an 
earthed metal box. In this way freedom from interference and from the 
effects oftbody capacity was satisfactorily obtained. To ensure steadiness the 
voltage across the filament was kept at 6 volts for at least 4 hours before a run 
was made. In the later experiments it was found that the resonance peaks 
were so sharp that finer adjustment of capacity than that provided by the 
50 MMF. condenser was needed, and a variable condenser of approximately 
1 MMF. was connected in parallel with the former. 
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SetuUt mik Lead. 

The lesonwice curves obtained at different temperatures with the lead coil, 
whoee dimensions were, diameter 4 cm., height 5 cm., ate shown in fig. 4. 
They were taken at repeated intervals of time until their constancy indicated 
that the coil had reached a steady temperature, equal to that of the helium 
thermometer T. Changes in the readings of the latter were rapidly followed, 
especially at the lower temperatures, by changes in the magnitude of the 
resonance peaks, indicating that there was little lag in the temperature of the 



coil behind that of the thermometer. The progressive shift of the resonance 
to higher frequencies as the temperature was lowered was due to the change 
in capacity of the lead condenser by contraction on cooling. In the later 
with tin and tantalum, this shift was compensated by a shift in 
the opposite direction of comparable amount, when the liquid heUum covered 
the condenser plates; its dielectric constant being 1 -04. 

The peaks regularly increased as the temperature was lowered, great care 
being exercised in the observations as the normal superconducting temperature 
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of 7*2*^ K. was approached. The coil waR kept for some time at 7^ K., and it 
was seen that there was, so far, no indication of an abrupt change in the 
resistance. It was thought that the result of the experiment would prove to 
be the same as that obtained with the partially silvered flasks, and accordingly 
the temperature was lowered imtil the helium thermometer indicated a tempera¬ 
ture of 5° K. It was a few minutes after this that an abrupt change in the 
peaks occurred, and th(! resonance curve took the form shown in the figure. 
The resonance w«i>s now too sharp for the magnitude of the peak to be obtained 
accurately, but it was certainly greater than 10 times the peak for 7° K., 
and sufficient, momentarily, to throw the generator out of oscillation. A pro¬ 
nounced asymmetry appeared, the curve falling abruptly to the point A on 
the diagram, as the curve was obtained by increasing the frequency, i.e., by 
decreasing the capacity from the right-hand side of the diagram towards the 
left. When the <mrve was traced in the opposite direction, i.c., with pro¬ 
gressively decreasing frequency, no resonance could be found. As the supply 
of helium was exhausted, no further observations could be taken at the time, 
but they sufficed to show that, in (contradiction to the previous I'osults with 
partially silvered flasks, there was superconductivity for currents of the 
frequency of 11 million per second. There was definite indication that the 
temperature at which the phenomenon appeared was below 7® K., while with 
direct currents, an experiment with the same coil showed that the critical 
temperature was the usual one of 7 *2"^ K. 

From equation (3), the ratio of the high frequency resistance at any tempera¬ 
ture to that at room temperature, is equal to the inverse ratio of the corre¬ 
sponding peaks. 


R' 

R'o 


Si 

P* 


(4) 


The values of this ratio calculated from the resonance curves are given in the 
second column of Table I. For comparison with the values of the ratio R/Rq 
obtained in direct current experiments, a correction has to be made for the 
“skin effect,” which at high frequencies tends to confine the currents to 
the surface of the conductor. The high frequency resistance is greater than the 
direct current resistance of the same wire; the ratio of the two, R'/R, being a 
function of the quantity which is given by 


a; = 7wi 
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where 

d = diameter of wire *= 0‘030 cm. 

(i = magnetic permeability = 1 for lead, 

Cl) = frequency = 1 ■ 1 x 10’. 

p = specific resistivity, for direct currents, in microhm-cm. 
= 24*9 (by direct measiixement for the wire). 


The adequate treatment of the case of the coils of the experiment is quite 
beyond mathematical analysis, and for lack of any better formula, that for 
a straight wire may be used. The ratio U'lB, for a wire in the form of a coil 
will be considerably greater. Tables of the ratio R'/K for the straight wire 
ate given in Bureau of Standards Circular No. 74, p. 300, ei seq. For a given 
value of z they give the value ot f(x) — R'/R. As the temperature is lowered, 
the resistivity p decreases and x, and therefore / (x), increases. 

At any temperature we have R' == K ./(x). 

At room temperature, R'q Ro/(®o)> therefore 


B'o 


Ko /(®o)‘ 


(R) 


The result of skin effect is then, that the hi^ frequency resistance does not 
decrease as rapidly as does the direct current resistance. To deduce the values 
of R/Rq from the observed values of R'/R'g, a method of successive approxi¬ 
mation is used. Starting from an assumed value of R/Rg (equal to p/pg), the 

value of X, which is equal to Xg. \/ ^ is calculated ; from it the quantity 

P 

/(x) and thus ■ When the experimental value of R'/R'o is divided 
/(®o) 

by this last quantity, a better value is obtained for the ratio R/Rg than that used 
as a starting point. The process quickly leads to the values of R/Rg which, 
when the skin effect correction is made, will yield the experimental values of 
R'/R'g. For values of x greater than 10, /(x) is very nearly proportional to 
X, i.e., for two temperatures 1 and 2 for which this is true 
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This relation is probably true, with close approximation, for the values at the 
lowest temperatures of the experiments, even if the formula used for the skin 
effect ratio, B/fR, is not applicable. 

The resulting values of R/Ro ate given in the third column of Table I, and 
may be compared with those found for direct currents, given in the last column. 

Table I. 


Temperature, 
degrm K. 


300 

70 

12-5 

8-5 

7 

(fi) 


High frequency. 


R'/RV 


R/R,. 


Direct current 
(Onnes), R/Ro. 


1 00 
0*41 
0 091 
0 076 
0 072 
<0 01 


I 00 
0-21 
0 013 
0 009 
0 008 
<0 0001 


100 
0*21 
0*0080 
0*0018 
0*0010 
0 00000 


It will be seen that the values for 70^ K. are in close agreement, but that there 
is an increasing discrepancy at temperatures below about 20^ K. It is not 
known whether this is due to the inadequacy of the formula) used to deal with 
the case, or to some real difference between the resistivity to high frequency and 
to direct currents. The permeability has been assumed to be unity throughout, 
and this may not be true at the lowest temperatures. 


Experiments with Tin, 

The observations with lead made it desirable to investigate whether there 
was a real difference between the temperatures at which superconductivity 
appeared with the high frequency currents and with direct currents. In view 
of difficulties in the accurate measurement of temperature between the boiling 
points of helium and of hydrogen, it was decided to study tin instead of lead, 
as the critical temperature of the former lies just below the boiling point of 
helium. The whole resonator would then be immersed in the liquid helium 
at the temperatures of greatest interest to the research, and these temperatures 
could be adjusted and observed with accuracy from the value of the vapour 
pressure of the helium. The sensitivity of this method is such that a change 
of one-tenth of a degree Kelvin corresponds closely to a change of vapour 
pressure of 50 mm. of mercury in the range of temperature of the e]q>eriment8. 

Tin wire was drawn, from strips cut from a sheet of block tin, to a diameter 
of 0*06 cm. This was wound on a fibre former, identical with that used for the 
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lead coil, the ends of the wiie being soldered, using tin as the soldering metal, 
to the two sets of tin plates mounted on the fibre spindle above the coil. 

The way in which the resonance curves behaved as the temperature was 
lowered can be seen from Table II—the second column of which gives the ratio 
of the observed peaks. The latter must be large enough at room temperature 

Table 11. 

High frequency. 


Temperature, i 
degrees K. | 

1 

R'/R'.. 

1 

1 

---1 

R/Ro. 

j Diieot oumnt, 

! R/R.. 

300 ! 

100 

I 00 

1-00 

es 

0-436 

0-21 

0-21 

16 

OlH 

0 038 

— 

S*6 

0-12 

U-021 

— 

7-6 

— 

— 

0-0022 

4 2 

0 006 

0 0102 

0 0020 


and at 65^ K. to permit of numerical comparison, and yet not so great at the 
lowest temperatures as to invalidate equation (2). Therefore, after curves had 
been obtained at others were taken at the same temperature and at all 
the lower temperatures with less coupling between resonator and generator. 
The ratio of the peaks taken at the same temperature with the different coup- 
lings allows the peaks at the lower temperatures to be compared with that at 
room temperature. This procedure was followed in all the later experiments. 

Owing to the low resistance of the tin coil, the peaks at the low temperatures 
were exceedingly sharp, practically the whole of the observable resonance curve 
being included in the range of the smaller, 1 MMF., condenser. As they 
became sharper, the curves showed a peculiarity that is illustrated in the right* 
hand graph of fig. 5. The curves followed a different course according as the 
peak was approached from the side of lower or from that of higher frequency. 
The two peaks thus obtained, A with increasing frequency, B with decreasing 
frequency, were of different magnitude and differed slightly as to the frequency 
of resonance. This phenomenon of delayed ” resonance is found with an 
iron cored coil,* and in that case is due to the dependence of the inductance 
upon the current. From the equation 

1 . __ 

VR'+K-®)' 

• Monoroft, “ Experimmitol Radio Kn g inwwri ng," pp. 67-60. 
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impossible to keep the system accuiately enough at the resonance point. It 
was possible, however, to see quite definitely that the resistance continued to 
{all, as the pressure was further decreased, from the sharpness and character 
of the resonance peaks. Finally a point was reached where no further change 
was observed and the curves had the character shown in the left-hand graph 
of fig. 6, in which it should be noted that the vertical scale is twice that of 
the right-hand graph. With increasing frequency there was scarcely any 
change in plate current until the sudden “ kick ” of the galvanometer at the 
point A indicated that the resonance had been passed, while with decreasing 
frequency the curve rose as if to a peak similar to those at the higher tempera¬ 
tures, became flat, and suddenly reached resonance as shown at B. The 
extreme sharpness of resonance in the superconducting state is shown by the 
fact that the peaks lie completely within a fra<;tion of one division of the scale 
of the small condenser, one division of which represents a change in frequency 
of only 0-004 per cent. The change from curves of the one type to those of 
the other was complete in a range of pressure from 436 mm. to 405 mm., 
representing a change of temperature of 0-06° K. The coil was then allowed 
to warm up to above the critical temperature by increasing the pressure over 
the helium, and a second set of observations was taken at temperatures de¬ 
creasing by small steps. In this way there was obtained three values of the 
pressure, at which the abrupt change set in, which agreed to within I mm. of 
pressure, and with less accuracy three values of the pressure at which no 
further change was observable. 

The resistance of the same coil of tin for direct currents was measured by 
attaching potentiometer leads to the two sets of plates of the condenser. 
The values of B/Rq are plotted against the pressures of helium vapour in 
fig. 6. It will be seen that the resistance begins to fall abruptly at a pressure 
of 486 mm., and has vanished at a pressure of 460 mm. The corresponding 
pressures found with the currents of frequency 1*14 x 10^ wete 436 and 406, 
that is, superconductivity did not begin to appear with the high frequency 
currents until a temperature was reached that was lower than that at which 
it was complete in the case of direct currents. A definite depression of 
the critical temperature for high frequency currents was thus indicated. The 
temperatures corresponding to the above pressures were obtained by the 
empirical formula given by Keesom.'*' For T > 2*190 K. 

logic p om. = - + 2- 208 log^ T + 1-217. 

• * Oommun. Phyu, Lsb. Univ. Leiden,’ vol. 202, p. 36 (1929). 
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ThMBtemperatiiiwaie,f(ttdizectounent8,S'T6"K.and3‘70^K.: foroone&ts 
of freqaenoy 1‘14 x 10*, S'S?”K. and 8*6l‘K.; adapnaakaiof (xmespooding 
point* of 0*09* K. 
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Experiments with other Frequencies, 

By lemoving some of the tin plates of the condenser at the lesiwator, the 
latter was made to have a natural frequency of about 1 *6 X 10*, cone^onding 
to a wave-length of 18*7 metres. The wave-length of the generator was 
correspondingly lowered by reducing the number of turns of copper wire in 
the plate and grid coils. As it was evident that more conclusive results would 
be obtained the greater the resistance oi the coil of the resonator, the latter 
was wound partly non-inductively, so as to increase the resistance without a 
corresponding increase in inductance. 

The pressures found for the “ starting point ” and the “ vanishing point ” 
were in this case 426 and 396 nun. reiq>ectivety; which were slightly lower than 
those obtained with the lower ficequency. The initial point was obtained 
with certainty, but it was difficult to fix as definitely the final point at which 
no further change took place. The corresponding temperstuies were 8*66 
and 8*69* K. respectively. 

As it was apparent that the experimental difficulties for hi^ier fcequenoiSB 
thftti this were very great, an experiment at a frequency of 0*645 x 10* per 
secrmd (wave-length 46*5 metres) was next carried out. It had also to be 
shown that the apparent depressions of the critical temperature observed did 
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not ariae from a difference between the temperature of the «oil and the 
Buixoiindmg liquid he^mn, due to the heating of the former by the high fre* 
quency currents in the surface of the tin wire. The facts that no incre^ed 
boiling of the helium in contact with the coil could be observed when the 
currents in it were increased to resonance, and that changes in the pressure 
of the helium vapour could be followed without any noticeable lag by the 
observations of the resonance peaks, were evidence against this view. There 
remained the possibility, however, that the effect was a manifestation of the 
Silsbee effect, in which.the current through the superconductor produces, by 
its own magnetic held, a depression of the critical temperature. The currents 
in the high frequency experiments were of small magnitude compared to those 
used in the direct current expciriment with the same coil, but the different 
distribution of the currents (skin effect) might make them sufficient to produce 
such a depression. 

That these could not be the explanation of the phenomena was proved in 
the experiment with 46 * 5 metre waves. When the critical pressures had been 
found, the coupling between the resonator and generator was made less by 
lowering the latter, and then making a redetermination. In all, five deter- 
minations were made, in which the magnitudes of the peaks just before the 
superconducting point, were proportional to the numbers 1*86, 2*50, 2*80, 
3*60 and 6*20. The pressures found for the point at which superconductivity 
started agreed among themselves to within 2 mm. of pressure, and showed no 
ooireiatod progressive change. The pressure at which the final point was 
reached, however, showed a little change, becoming higher as the coupling 
was decreased. The pressures and corresponding temperatures for this 
frequency are included in Table III. 


From (1), eliminating M 
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the square of the current in the resonator is proportional to the height of 
the resonance peak, when the coupling M is changed. The current in the 
tin coil in the experiment had therefore been changed in the ratio of 1: \/2*8 
without observed change in the depression; although the heat generated by 
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the cuireat in the coil changed in the ratio o{ the square of that current, i.e., 
1:2-8. The possibility of the Silsbeo cfEect as an explanation was at the same 
time ruled out. 

There remained the question whether the depression was a true frequency 
effect, or whether it was connected with the skin effect, which was different 
for the different frequencies. The experiment was therefore repeated using 
a wire of smaller diameter, which would have a smaller skin effect, but at the 
same frequency as one of the previous experiments. Some commercially 
extruded tin wire of diameter 0-06 cm. was obtained, and it was found possible 
by careful cold drawing to reduce this to a diameter of 0-038 cm. The former 
was wound with this and the capacity was adjusted until the resonator had a 
natural frequency very close to that of the first experiment, with a wave-length 
of 27 metres. The- critical pressure obtained was identical with that found 
with the thicker wire at approximately the same frequency, namely, 435 mm. 
In the few ideal cases, both of straight wires and of cods, that can be dealt 
with mathematically, the skin effect ratio is approximately proportional to 
the diameter of the wire. Since, when the diameter was changed in the ratio 
of 1:1-6 no change in the critical temperature was produced, the depression 
cannot be directly connected with the skin effect, but must be a function of the 
frequency of the currents alone. 

The effect of decreasing the coupling, upon the pressure found for the final 
point, was carefully invoBtigate<l. It was found that altliough the initial 
point was unchanged when the coupling was made less, the final point was 

Table III,—Results of ExperimentH with Tin. 

Vanuthing point. 

1 ■■ 

Presaurc. jTumperatuce. 

mm. K. 

4B0 3-700 

424 3-60 

432 3*65 

408 361 

405 3-61 

306 3-50 
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dependent upon it. When the coupling was sufficiently small, the end point 
became independent of the coupling, at a pressure of 408 mm. Tlie ** starting 
points *' given in Table III arc therefore to be relied upon, whilst the ‘‘ vanish¬ 
ing points ” are not to be given the same importance. 

The results of an experiment with waves of 144 metres complete the table. 
For this frequeney the coil of the resonator was of the thinner wire, wound 
upon a former that was a little longer than those used for the lower frequencies. 
The coil consisted of two layers, each of 28 turns of diameter 3*5 cm,, length 
6 cm,, separated by fibre spacing strips. The condenser mounted above had 
10 plates of tin. 

Finally, the direct current resistance of the thiiuier tin wire was measured 
and its behaviour was found to be identical with that of the specimen of greater 
diameter. 

The results for the different frequencies are shown in the graph, fig. 7, in 


ac 



which the piessuies, and corresponding temperatures, at which the super¬ 
conductivity started and “ finished are plotted against the fn^quency of the 
ounents in the metal. The points on the lower curve, as has been explained, 
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have a greater experimental error than those of the upper curve, which were 
reproducible to within a millimetre of pressure, or to one-five-hundredth of 
a degree Kelvin. 

The pronounced asymmetry between the two resonance peaks obtained in 
the superconducting state, shown in the left-hand graph of fig. 5, can now be 
given an explanation. Suppose the metal is at such a temperature that, for 
a frequency represented by a vertical line drawn in the centre of the diagram, 
Hupercouductivity is (complete. For hequoncies greater than this, t.e., lying 
to the left-hand side of this lino, superconductivity would not be complete. 
If then we approaf;h the resonance point from the right-hand side of lower 
frequencies, there is complete superconductivity throughout the curve and the 
symmetrical curve giving the sharp resonance peak at A is obtained. Approach¬ 
ing from the left-hand side of higher frequency, how<Jver, we have incomplete 
superconductivity, and at B wo reach superconductivity and the point of 
resonance together. It was also found, as would be predicted, that where 
there was any difference observable in the point at which the two peaks A 
and B, of the right-hand graph, begin to change, the one at the lower frequency, 
B, first showed the approach of superconductivity. 

Experiments with Tantalum, 

In order to establish whether this frequency disturbance of superconductivity 
was a property of superconductors in general, experiments with other metals 
were considered. Tantalum fulfilled best the conditions for accurate measure¬ 
ment, as its critical temperature, for direct currents, is about 4*38° K., which 
may be obtained by raising the vapour pressure over liquid helium to 900 mm. 
of mercury. 

The frequency of 1*14 X 10’ was um^d, as this had given the most easily 
reproducible results in the experiments with tin. Pure tantalum was available 
in the form of wire, of diameter 0*0254 cm., and the condenser plates were 
cut from a sheet of tantalum of thickness 0*043 cm. As it was not possible 
to solder the ends of the coil to the condenser plates, and as spot-welding was 
found to be unsatisfactory as well as difficult, a different construction for the 
condenser was adopted from that illustrated in fig. 1, Plate 2. The interleaved, 
kidney-shaped plates, of which there were five, were mounted, two on one side, 
three on the other, on two brass pillars. They werc^ separated and spaced by 
washers cut from the same tantalum plate and the ends of the tantalum wire 
coil were twisted beneath them on the pillars. When pressure was applied 
by screwing down nuts on the brass pillars, the plates were held rigidly in good 
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electrical contact with the ends of the coiL As the coefficient of expansion 
of brass is greater than that of tantalum and the latter has great powers of 
elastic recovery, this contact remained good as the coil was cooled to the low 
temperatures. The impedance of two surfaces in close contact at high fre¬ 
quencies is in any case negligibly small, even if the ohmic resistance between 
them is considerable. 

The resistance of the tantalum resonator at room temperature was greater 
than that of the tin coils that were used, as the diameter of the wire was much 
less. The resistance also decreased much less than that of the tin as the 
temperature was lowered, the ratio 11/Rq for direct currents, just above the 
superconducting point, being 0*07 instead of 0*002 for tin and 0-001 for lead. 
For these reasons the resonance curves at the low temperatures were much 
less sharp than formerly, and showed none of the peculiarities that have been 
discussed and are illustrated in fig. 5. Quantitative measurements of the fall 
of the resistance as superconduc-tivity set in could then be made to a much 
greater accuracy, although the sharpness of resonance when superconductivity 
was complete finally rendered measurement of the peak impossible. 

The progress of the measurements is shown in Table IV and illustrated in 
fig. 8. The values of R/Bq, corrected for skin effect, for pressures less than 
917 mm., were calculated using equation (0). TIjc abrupt fall of resistance did 
not begin until a pressure was reached only just greater than the atmospheric 
pressure, and to reach the point where the superconducting state was complete 
the pressure over the helium had to be reduced below that of the atmosphere. 


Table IV.—Tantalum, w 11-4 X 10**. 


TemperiCturc 

ProMure, 
mm. Hg. 

Peak p. 
in cm. scale. 

R'/RV 

i 

1 R/R,. 

300 



2-20 

_ 

1 80 

1-00 

70 

_ 1 


3-76 


0-64 

0*306 

70 



1-15 

— 

0-27 

0-094 

12'S 

_ 1 

—, 

2-46 

— 

0-27 

0*004 

70 

« 1 


2-25 

—. 

0-296 

0-110 

4*40 

917 

— 

3-40 j 

1 

1 

0-24 

0-079 

4-366 

877 1 

- 

.3-40 ; 


— 

0-079 

4*34 

858 

— 

3-40 

1 — 

— 

0-079 

4*306 

838 1 

- 

3-30 

— 

—■ 

0-086 

4-27 

817 j 

— 

3 26 1 



0-088 

4-26 


806 

— j 

1 1-30 

— 

0-087 

4-26 

__ 

799 

1 —. 

1-36 

— 

0-081 

4-26 

797 


1 3-30 

1 — 

— 

0-086 

4-246 

_ 

794 

_ ‘ 

1 1-36 

— 

0-081 

4-236 


786 

! — 1 

1 1-30 

—. 

0-087 

4-226 


778 


1 1-40 

— 

0-076 

4-22 

777 

—“ 1 

1 3-60 1 

1 — 

— 

0-074 
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Table IV—continued. 


Temperature 

Vnamive. 
mm. Hg. 

Peak p. 
in cm. Hoale. 

B'/RV 

R/Ro. 

4*22 


773 


1*50 


0*060 

4*21 


769 

— 

1*65 1 

— 

0*061 

4*20 

765 

766 

3 70 

160 

— 

0 0605 

4*195 

768 

— 

3*80 

— 

-- 

0*061 

410 

— 

753 

— 

2*00 ' 

— 

0*037 

4*18 

745 

— 

4 90 

_ 

— 

0-036 

4*18 

— 

744 

— 

210 

- 

i 0*033 

4*166 

735 

— 1 

5*45 

— 

— 

0 027 

416 

725 

- 1 

6 35 

— 

-- 

0*0105 

4* 16 

— 

724 1 

— 

2*90 

— 

0*017 

4135 

715 

— 

7 40 


— 

0*014 

4*135 

— 

714 


3 40 

1 

0*005 

4*12 

7(»5 

—‘ 

Too sharp 


i 

—. 



Fig. 8. 
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The reKult-H of tin experiment with direct curreutH with the same coil are 
given in Table V, and the curve ir drawn on the same graph, fig. 8. The fall 
in resistance was very abrupt and indicated that the sample of tantalum wire 
was of very high purity compared with those investigated by Onnes,* 


Table V. '^Tantalum. T),C. 


1 

Kt^lvin 

R/Ro. 

mm. Hg. ^ 

temperature. 


A 

3(M> 

1*000 

— 

85 

0-322 


)l 

0-0726 

- 

7 

0 0725 



0 0726 

‘HIO 

> ( .S8 

0 0726 

Htt7 

1 

0 0700 

SOS 

- 

0 0600 

802 

■ 4-37 

0 0200 

HSH 

1 

0 0200 

882 

4-36 

0 0100 

871 


> 0 0030 

860 

4 :i4 

0-0020 

858 

- 

, o*(mo 


There is a very definite depression of the criticjal temperatun', amounting to 
about 0*22® K., corresponding to a shift in the vapour pressure from 900 mm. 
to 800 mm. The apparent rise in the resistance to high freipiency currents 
just before the fall to superconductivity may be due to cxpi^imental error, 
which is much greater in this region, whi're the jK^aks are small, than for the 
smaller values of th<' resistance correspontling to larger jK^aks. The transition 
to the superconducting state is not nearly so abrupt as it is with the din*ct 
currents, 

IJiavufiSwn of Results. 

The experiments have established, first, that for currents of fre<iuency JO’ 
per second there is an abrupt fall in the instance of a superconductor corre¬ 
sponding to the abrupt disappearancf* of resistance for direct currents, when the 
temperature falls below a critical value. The methods of measun'ment and 
the complications that are unavoidable with the^ high frequencies made it 
impossible to find how nearly zero the high frequency rr^sistance became in the 
superconducting state, but it fell to a value certainly less than, in the case of 
lead, one-hundredth of its original value within a range of temperature of a 


♦ Seo Meissner, • Z. Phyaik,* vol. 61, p. Ifll (lOllO). 
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fraction of a degree Kelvin. Resolta of some reliability were obtained, for 
tantalum, for the way in which the resistance decreased after the critical 
temperature was reached, and it was found that the slope of the curve was much 
less than for the direct currents, t.e., the transition to superconductivity was 
not so abrupt. 

Secondly, it has been established that the critical temperature at which the 
phenomenon occurs is lower fof tlie high frequency currents than for direct 
currents in the same specimen. 

The experiments with different amounts of coupling of the generator to the 
tin resonator coils proved that this depression of the critical temperature was 
not dependent upon tlie magnitude of the high frequency currents in the metal, 
and was therefore attributable neither to the heating of the coil above the 
surrounding helium nor to the effect of the magnetic field of the currents. 
Experiments with wires of different sizes but with the same frequency showed 
that the depression was not a din^ct function of the skin effect. It must then 
1)0 a function of the frequency of the currents in the metal alone. 

Further, the amount of the depression of the temperature increases with 
increase of frequency in the manner shown by the graph, fig. 7. Though the 
curve is continued by the dotted lino to reach the axis of zero frequency at an 
oblique tangent, it be expected that the true tangent at the axis would be 
horizontal, the departure beginning at some frequency of the order of 10* or 
less. It would be desirable to settle this point experimentally, but the depres- 
sion of temperature would in either case be so small in this region that a definite 
conclusion would be difficult to obtain. 

The curve appears to become linear at the higher frequencies, and if the 
extrapolation to the zero of the temperature scale be made on this supposition 
a frequency of the order of 10* is reached. This is true even if a parabolic 
law is fitted to the experimental points. The conclusion, if this extrapolation 
is justified, is that for frequencies greater than this, which corresponds to a 
wave-length of the order of 30 cm., the superconducting state does not exist. 
In support of this is the fact that no evidence of an abrupt change 
liorrosponding to superconductivity has been observed with light waves, 
experiments so far having given a negative result.* 

The disturbance of the superconducting point by frequency of the applied 
field must then be added, with its theoretical implications, to the other known 

* Mclennan, Hunter and McLeod, * Proo. Roy. Soc. Canada,' 3, vol. 24, p. 3 (1930). 
Some unpublished work done in this laboratory on the absorption of light in lead Sims 
at the snperconduoting temperature. 
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disturbing effects that change the critical temperature, as that of a magnetic 
field, of tension, and of alloying with foreign metals. 

AH orientation ” effects, that is, phenomena which involve vector quantities, 
arc considerably modified in high frequency fields provided the frequency is 
sufficiently high. A well-known example is the dielectric constant, which 
rapidly diminishes in value for high fi-cquoney fields, falling, in the case of 
water, from the value 8() for fields of frequency up to 10^ per second, to (the 
square of the n'frnctivo index) l-S, for the frequency of light waves. The 
frequency at which the modification becomes considerable is that whose time 
period is comparable with the “ relaxation time ” associated with the 
phenomenon. The work of Debye and his associates has yielded much 
information as to the magiiittide of this quantity in polar liquids, but of the 
corresponding quantity for solids little is known. In the case of ice, the 
experimental ('videncc‘ shows that the relaxation time is of the order of 10“® 
second at 0^ (\, and that it rapidly in<5rea8es as the temperature is lowered.* 
It might bo exjMHited that the corresponding relaxation for a metal lattice at 
very low temperatures would be 4^omparable to an oscillation period lying well 
within the radio-frequency range. 

The (jorresponding deiToase in the magnetu* permeability as the frequency 
is increased has recently been established by the cxpt'riments of Arkadiewf 
and Wien.f In this case the modification does not become appreciable until 
a frequency corresponding to a wave-length of 5 metres is reached, i.e., the 
relaxation time is of the order of 10"* seconds. 

The introduction of high frequency fields insteinl of static fields usually 

modifies the mathematic analysis by the introduction of u factor , } • -—, 
where <o is the frequency and t the rt'Iaxation time, /.c., of an amplitude factor 
, together with a phase difference. If inertia has to be considered 
as well as frictional forces, the factor takes the form 

1 

[(1 -aw®}® 4* c»>®T®l*’ 

In a recent theory, due to L. V. King,§ which develops the theory of J. J 

♦ Errara, ‘ J. Phys.,’ 6, vol. 6, p.[304 (1924); .L C5ranier, ‘ C. K. Acad, Soi„ PariB,’ vol. 179. 
p. 1314 (1924); Deb^e and WintBoh, (Debye) ** Polar MoIeenleH/* p. 102, para. 20, ei seq. 

t ‘ Ann. PhyBik,’ vol, 11, p. 406 (1931). 

t ' Ann. PhyBik,* vol. 11, p. 423 (1931). 

§ Not yet published. 
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Thomson,* the superconducting state is connected with the existence of a 
permanent state of dielectric polarisation in the metal lattice, as would be 
predicted from the ordinary equations for the polarisation under an applied 
field, if the polarisability became great enough with fall of temperature. In 
this state the internal field of the oriented dipoles is sufficient to hold them 
so oriented against the tendency of thermal agitation to re-orieut them at 
random. It seems to us that with higher frequency fields, with the intro¬ 
duction of a factor such as given above, the polarisability becomes less, and 
a lower temperature has to bo reached befon* the condition for permanent 
polarisation is fulfilled. The simple* theoretical treatment, however, does not 
give for the variation with fre<piem*y the form of the curve found 
experimentally. 

It is of interest to make the analogy bctw(M*n sup<?rconductivity and piezo¬ 
electric phenomena, such as occur in quartz. Perrierf found that the piezo¬ 
electric properties observable at room temperature disapjieared quite suddenly 
when the temperature was raised above the critical point of 580"" C. He 
concluded at the time that there was a transformation exactly analogous to 
the loss of ferro-magnetism at the Curie point, in which the spontaneous 
magnetic polarisation of the microstructures disappears. Quartz is a dielectric, 
but it has a small conductivity, which is many hundreds of times grt^ater along 
the axis of polarisation than in directions at right angles. A similar type of 
phenomenon occurring at low tempratures in a metal, in wliich we have the 
additioiuil factor of the existence of free electrons, might give suprconductivity. 
The later X-ray measurements show, however, that a small cliauge in the 
crystal stnicture of quartz takes place at the critical temyioratun* which is 
sufficient to explain the facts of piezo-electricity, and that the hypothesis of 
spontaneous polarisation seems to be disposed of. There has been no evidence 
of a connection between suprcoiiductivity and crystal structure. 

The analogy of suprconductivity with ferromagnetism and of the supr- 
oonducting critical temprature with the (Airie point, is given additional 
emphasis by these expriments, for in 1914 J. R. AshworthJ found that an 
alternating field produced a lowering of the (Turie point. Confirmatory 
expriments have not been reported. It is to be hoped that suprconductivity 
will prove to have an explanation along similar lines to the theory of ferro¬ 
magnetism, in which case much of the work of Heisenberg might be taken over 

♦ ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 30, p. Ift2 (1015). 

t ‘ Arch. Sci, phy. imt./ vol, 41, p. 493 (1916). 

t * Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 27, p. 357 (1914); “Nature,” vol. 12. p. 1003 (1931). 
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into the new field. When results have been obtained for more metals than 
the three already investigated* a correlation between the magnetic disturbance 
and the irequency disturbance of the critical point may be possible. At present 
we know that the latter effect is greater in tantalum than in tin* and probably 
greater in lead than in either. The magnetic disturbance is greater in lead 
than in tin ; that of tantalum has not been investigated. 

The data so far obtained are far too incomplete to justify any attempt at a 
quantitative explanation, but a new road of attack upon the fundamental 
problem of superconductivity seems to be opened up l)y the discovery of the 
frequency disturbance. 

Smmmry, 

In the experiments described in this paper it was found that with currents 
of frequency 1*1 X 10^ per second a coil of lead wire showed an abrupt loss of 
resistance, of relatively large amount, at a temperature that appeared to be 
slightly lower than the critical temperature 7*2'^ K. characteristic of the transi¬ 
tion to superconductivity, found for the same wire with direct current. 

In a series of repeated experiments with a coil of tin wire, drawn to a 
diameter of ram., it was found that with direct currents the resistance of 
the coil began to decrease abruptly at 11*76’^ K. and disappeared completely 
at 3'70'*K. Experiments with the same coil with currents of frequency 
!•! X 10^ per second gave for the corresponding temperatures 3-67° K. and 
3*61‘"K., i.e., superconductivity did not begin to appear until a tomperatun* 
was reached that was below the one at which it was complete in the case of 
the direct current experiments. Further experiments with higher frequencies 
revealed depressions of th<? critical transition temperature increasing in amount 
with the frequency. Extrapolation of the transition temperature-frequency 
curve, which appeared to be linear for the higher frequencies, gave 10* per 
second for the frequency corresponding to 0" K. 

With tantalum wires results were obtained similar in ^diaracter to those 
found with wires of tin and of lead. Experiments with tin wii*e coils showed 
that the observed depression of the critical temperature was not dependent 
upon the magnitude of the high frequency currents in the coils and was therefore 
attributable neither to the heating of the coils above the temperature of 
the surrounding liquid helium, nor to the effect of the magnetic field of the 
currents. Experiments with wires of different sizes made with currents of the 
same frequency showed that the depression of the transition temperature was 
not a direct function of the skin effect. It would appear then to be a fimction 
of the frequency of the current in the metal alone. 
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The eoaclosum is drawn that polarioation and orientation phenomena are 
involved in the production of the superconducting state in metals. This 
electrical state, it is pointed out, appears in part at least to be somewhat 
analogous to the saturated magnetic state obtainable with ferromagnetic 
metals. 

In crmolusion, we should like to record our appreciation of the valuable 
help rendered in this investigation by the skilful glass-blower of the laboiatOTy, 
Mr. R. H. Chappell. 


The Determination of the Heal of Dissociation of Fluorine and of 
the Latent Heat of Vaporisation of Lithium. 

By Manohab S. Desai, M.Sc., Research Scholar, Department of Physics, 
Allahabad University, India. 

« 

(Communicated by M. X. Saha, F.R.S.—Received October 19, 1931). 

The heats of dissociation of chlorine,* bromine,')' and iodine;); have been 
determined by thermal methods and estimated to be 58*9, 45-2 and 35*2 
kilo-cals. respectively. But no data arc yet known concerning the heat of 
dissociation of fluorine. It is very difiicult to subject fluorine to the same 
treatment as dj, Br^ and (t.e., heating to a high temperature in a sealed 
quartz bulb) owing to its extreme chemical reactivity, and hence no direct 
method of determining the heat of dissociation of fluorine has yet been devised. 

In the present paper I have determined it indirectly by interpretation of 
the absorption spectra of alkali fluorides (for the present only NaF and EF). 

A short theory of the experiment is given below. 

Theory. 

Kratzer’s theory of a diatomic molecule has been reconsideted by Bom and 
Ftand(§ for a molecule nearing dissociation. According to these authors, aU 
ionic compounds, particularly the halides of alkalies, when in a vaporiBed 
state possess a region of oontinuous absorption beginning from a long wave¬ 
length limit. When li(^t of this wave-lmgth falls on an alkali-halide molecule, 

* HengMn,' Z. otung. Chem..’ vd. 12S, p, 1S7 (1939). 

t Bodeuteln and Ckanien, * Z. Eleotrochem.,* voL 22, p. 327 (1016). 

X BodMstein and Stazok, * Z. Eleotfoohem.,' vol. 16, p. 010 (1010). 

I' Z. Phyaik,’ voL 31. p. 411 (1026). 
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thie ekotion puses over from the halogen to the metal ion, causing splitting 
of the compound into two neutral atoms according to the equation 

Nad + Av = Na + Cl, 

and when dissociation takes place light is absorbed continuously because the 
two atoms can separate from each other with any amount of kinetic energy. 

By using these arguments of Franck a method hu been evolved for deter¬ 
mining the beat of dissociation from the absorption spectra of the alkali 
fluorides in the gaseous state. 

If B denotes the heat required for dissociating 1 gm. atom each of M and F, 
we have 

R (in Idlo-cals.) — N (1) 

R may be denoted as the “ atomic heat of dissociation,” which is short for 
the “ heat of dissociation of the molecule into its constituent atoms.” 

R can be obtained from the known thermo-chemical data about the heat of 
formation of solid MF out of solid M and F 3 ; with the aid of a Bom cycle.* 
Thus we obtain 

[Ml + iF2-lMF] + QMK 

now 

[M] - M - Lm. 

[ ] denotes the solid state, M denotes the gaseous state, and Ln is the heat of 
evaporation of M. 

F, = 2F - Dt,. 

D|r, denotes the heat of dissociation of F,. 

[^MF] = MF — I^MF* 

I^ir is the heat of evaporation of MF. Then from thermo-dynamical con- 
aidetations it can be shown that 

R = Q -f 1<M + iDw ~ I'MK’ (2) 

R can be obtained from the equation (1), and we have 

^Df. = R - [Q -f Lm - L„f]. (2') 


The Experiment, 

Anhydrous NaF and KF were vaporised inside a vacuum furnace and their 
absorption spectra photographed by passing a beam of oontinuoua light through 
the vapour. 

* Fowkr, “ Statistiosl MeohanioB,” 26S. 
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The funuuse used was the vacuum graphite furnace of this laboratory, see 

&K- 1 - 



Fro. 1. 


B, wator>oooled brass base. M, uast-iron mantle sealed vacuum tight*over B by means 
of a sealing mixture. QQ^ quartz windows ooolod by water jackets (not shown in the 
hgure) and sealed by means of shellao to M. LL, two double-walled iron tubes, cooled 
by a water current, and insiilatod from the base by rubber washers WW. V, brass tube 
connecting the f umaoe to vacuum pump and nitrogen cylinder; LL carry iron heads with 
cylindrical holes. C, Acheson graphite tube, about 2 mm. thick and about 10 cm. long, 
which is placed between the iron heads, and fixed to these by iron ooUan. A packing 
of copper foils is used for good contact. LL are connected by means of thick copper leads 
(I sq. in. in cross-sootion) to the terminals of a soldering low tension transformer. This 
gives a maximum of alx>ut lOUO amp. at a pressure of 10 volts. The transformer is fed 
from an A.(D. generator (iiO ^ 100 volts, 100 amp.). When such a high current is passed 
through C, it becomes white hot. An insulated iron mantle (not shown in the figure) is 
put round C to prevent extra loss of energy by radiation. The halide is placed inside the 
silica tube S. As the substance evaporates too rapidly tn tucuo, the furnace was filled with 
nitrogen at about 50 cm. pressure. Under these conditions a good mass of vapour was 
obtained inside the tube. To prevent oontaminatian of the quartz plates QQ by con¬ 
densation of vapour, a number of brass diaphragms DD were inserted at each end between 
PuidQ. 

The Hpectrum was photographed by means of a Hilger £, quartz spectro¬ 
scope. The time of exposure was 2-3 minutes with fairly wide slits. The 
source of continuous light was an underwater spark worked by a 16-inoh 
induction coil, and a large kerosine oil condenser (made of tin and glass plates). 
A copper arc was used for comparison. 

For sodium fluoride the absorption became noticeable at about X 2370, and 
for potassium fluoride at about X 2240. 
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DiactMsion of Expenmental Results. 

We have 

^ R — [Q -|- Lxa — (2') 

and for NaF we have X = 2370 A.U,, and KF we have X = 2240 A.U. 

It can be shown that if we divide 286,000 by the value of X (expressed in 
A. units) we get the quantity tt in kilo-cals. The data, in Tabic I, for the other 
quantities are taken from Landolt and Bomstein’s tables.* 


Table I. 


Fluorides. 

Q. i 

1 

Lm. 

~ 1 

j Lmf. 

1 

UK 

1 

120 1 

1 

55 

1076 

NaF 

111 t 

26 

66 

— 

KF 

109 

24 

42 

1604 

RbF 

1 108 

16*3 

40 

1352 

CsF 

1 

! 107 1 

1___i 

15-6 

1 

36 

1 

1254 


NoTB.'^lt may be noted here that the values of JUi given in the above table are not taken 
direotly from Landolt and BCrnHtom'H tables, but are (calculated from the vapour pressure 
data for the metals (given m these tables) according to the equation 

where R is the oonstant I *985, Pj and P, are the vaiiour pressures of the metal at the 
absolute tomperatures and T 2 » and L is the latent heat of vaporiBation of the metal. 

The values of L thus calculated for alkali metals arc given in the column 4 of the tabic 
and are made use of in the calculation of Dk,. No vapour pressure data are available for 
lithium. 


(1) Sodium Fluoride. 


therefore 


Calculations. 

X*b, = 2370 A.U. 

„ 286000 
~ 2370 
120 kilo-ciab. 

JD,. = 120 - (111 +26 - 56) 
- 120 — 81 


or 


39 kilo-cal8. 
Dv, = 78 kilo-calH. 


(A) 


Landolt and BOmateini “ Phyidkatidi-l'hoiiiiiiohe Tabellen«'* 3rd ed., Beriin (1923). 
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(2) Piitaitiwh Fluoride. 

Agiiy ^ 2240 A«U> 
p _28e000 
* 2240 


therefore 


~ 128 kilo-cale. 

JDk. = 128 - (109 + 24 - 42) 


a: S7 kilo-oals. 
or 

Df, = 74 kilo-ciUs. 

It appeus therefore that the heat of dissociation of fluorine is 

76 ±2 kilo-cals. 


(B) 

(I) 


It may be remarked that it is very difficult to determine the exact stage 
at which the absorption just begins, for the intensity fades very gradually 
and the values ate rather uncertain to the extent of about 10-15 A.U. But 
the results obtiuned may be considered correct within the limits of the experl* 
mental mors, since a change of 10-15 A.U. in X involves a change of 1-2 
kilo-cals. in the final results. 


The Latent Heat of Vaporieation of Lithium. 

Further experiments were carried out on the absorption spectrum of LiF. 
The absorption was found to be continuous and began from X 2100; hence 
we find that the value of R for XiiF is 132*4 kilo-cals. 

The latent heat of vaporisation of lithium is not yet known, as there are 
practically no measurements of its vapour pressure. But making use of the 
formula (2) 

B = Q + JDf, Li, — L(Lir)> 

and usmg the value of Df, = 76 kilo-cals. obtained above, we find 

L — 29*4 hUo-cals. 

This is a very likely value, as can be seen from the following arguments. 
The vapour-pressure of sodium has been determined very carefully by Laden- 
burg and Thide* between the temperatures 614° A. and 771° A. They find 
that the pressure in millimetres is given by the empirical formula 

logpsa = - 47 ^^- 1-178 log T -f 11*329, (4) 


• * 2» phyi, diemV voL 7. p. 167 (1030). 
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beie 26077 cals, represent the latent heat of vaporisation of Na. 1*178 
represents the specific heat term (atomic), and 11-329 includes the chemical 
constant given by the formula 

C == -1*688+ 3/2 log M, (6) 

where M is the atomic weight. 

As sodium and lithium are very similar in nature and in their properties, 
their specific heat terms would bo nearly the same, hence the vapour pressure 
of lithium should be given approximately by the formula 

logpu-- 4. - |ff^^ -M781ogT + 10-664. (6) 

The last term 10-554 is obtained by deducting (3/2 log 23/7) from the 
corresponding term in the sodium formula, as the chemical constant of Li 
is less than that of Na by this amount. 

The boiling point of lithium, as recorded in Landolt and Bcimstein’s tables 
is 1400® C. or 1673® A. Putting T -= 1673 in (6), wo obtain pu at 1673® A, 
to be 828 mm. Wo obtain the theoretical value of pu, viz., 760 mm., if we 
put L(ti) 29570 instead of 29400 cals. The agreement is therefore as good as 
can be expected. 

Thus the latent heat of vaporisation of lithium cannot differ much from that 
of the value obtained by this method, viz., 

29-4 kilo-cals. (II) 

Summary, 

In the present paper, the absorption spectra of the fluorides of potassium 
and sodium in the vapour state have been obtained. The absorption is 
continuous and begins gradually from an ill-defined long wave-length limit 
as in the case of other alkali halides. Using Bom and Franck’s (joe, cU,) 
equation 

kv == B = Q + iDy, + Ij] 4 — Ljip, 


where B sa atomic heat of dissociation obtained from the long wave-length limit 
of absorption, we find Df, (since the other quantities are known) to be 76 + 2 
kilo-oals. 


vot. oxxxvi.-—A. 


Q 
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In the second section of the paper, the absorption speotrom of LiF has been 
investigated. Using Bom and Franck’s equation and the value of Df, obtained 
in the first part, the latent heat of evaporation of lithium has been calculated 
as 29-4 kilo-cals. per gram atom. 
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Crystallography of the Simpler Quinones. 

By W. A. CasPABi. 

(Communicated by F. G. Donnan, F.R.8.—Received October 24, 1931.) 

The hydrocarbons benzene, naphthalene, and anthracene .each yield an 
ortho- and a para-qninono, all of which are solid at ordinary temperatures. 
In general, the para-quinones ate stable and easier to prepare than the ortho- 
quinones; chemical interest has settled chiefly about benzoquinone and ordinary 
(meso-) anthraquinone, and these ate the only members of the series of which 
the crystal morphology has been well studied. In the present investigation, 
crystals of all the quinones concerned (except orthobenzoquinone, which is 
exceedingly unstable) have been prepared and described, the dimensions and 
symmetry of their unit cells have been worked out, and crystal structures 
have been assigned as far as possible. The ^-angles of the monoclinio crystals 
have been derived from the X-ray data alone. 

The X-ray spectrograms were obtained with copper radiation, pinhole beams 
and photographic plates being used for the most part. The spectrometer, 
which was oonstmeted in the laboratory workshop, was of a simple type adapt¬ 
able to either rotation <» oscillation photographs as desired. The somewhat 
volatile crystals of beneoquinone and 1-4 naphthoquinone were covered, 
during photography, with gelatine capsules. 

In setting up crystal structures, once the unit cells and space-groups were 
known, the well-established principle of the approximate constancy of atomic 
domains (<« diameters) has been applied, and also the equally well-establiahed 
fact that in rotation-]^otographs the layer-lines alternate in intensity, when 
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the oell-facOt nonnal to the axis of lotationt is interleaved by a plane of 
density. Further, it has been taken for granted that the shapes of moleonles, 
as built into the cell, are much the same as the shapes of their structural fotmuln 
as written by organic chemists; this again has been so frequently confirmed 
in the X-ray examination of organic crystals that there can be little question 
of its general validity. With complicated organic molecules like those of the 
present series, it might be premature to draw conclusions from refined intensity* 
measurements and considerations of structure factor, especially since the 
fundamental theory of scattering from electrons is not yet firmly established 
in all respects. 

Bemoqmnone crystallises in the holohedral group of the monoclinic system. 
Its habit is too well known to need illustration; the principal faces are (001), 
(110), and (20l), the crystals are elongated along b and somewhat tabular 
upon (001), there is a first-rate cleavage along (20l), and the crystals show a 
high degree of plasticity. According to Hintze* the axial ratio is 1-085:1: 
1-7100, with p 101° O'. As will be gathered from the X-ray results given 
below, the relative length of the c axis should be divided by two, and planes 
(IkZ), as written in the older literature, should be replaced by (21j). 

Well-formed crystals were easily obtained by the evaporation of benzene 
or acetone solutions of the freshly steam-distilled substance. X-ray analysis 
by the rotation and oscillation methods showed the unit cell of the crystal to 
be as follows:— 

0 = 7-08 A. 
h = 6-79 
c =6-80 
p = 101° O', 

from which it may be calculated that the imit cell contains the substance of 
two ch e mic a l molecules and that the specific gravity of the crystal is 1-310. 

In all the photographs, specially intense zeflectionB were noted from (001), 
(110), and (20l), of which the last named was much the strongest. Beflaotions 
ft(Hn a total of 32 planes were identified, among which there were no systematic 
(Mi) halvings. In the (AOI) series, however, comprising (001), (002), (003), 
(200), (201), (20l), (202) and (203), none but planes with even A were repre¬ 
sented. The b plane appeared mly in its second order (020). The unit oeU 
therefore has the symmetry of space-group Cm, for which four asymmetric 
lattice-units are required; and since the cell contains onty one molecule beside 
* Gioth,' Ohem. Kryst.,’ toL 4, p. 140. 
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the primuy, the benaoqainone molecule must possess a symmetiy its own, 
in this case a centre of symmetry. The seccmd molecule, then, is a rotated* 
reflected molecule and stands in the middle of four primary molecules, all in 
the (001) plane. So far as molecules are concerned, the crystal is built up 
exactly like those of naphthalene,* of diphenylf or of the even-carbon aliphatic 
acids of the adipic acid series. { 

As to the position of the atoms in the unit cell some guidance is provided, 
in the first place, by the dimensions of the molecule itself. Wc may start 
from the assumption, which has been shown to hold good in the crystal structure 
of a number of benzenoid and naphthalenic substances, that the carbon atoms 
ate arranged in a hexagonal ring. A bensene or bensoquinone molecule 
would then be ^ A. across the ring and about 2 A. thick, without allowing for 
the hydrogen (diameter about 1 -0 A.) and oxygen (diameter about 1 ■ 4 A.) atoms 
which jut across space between one nog and the next. It is clear then, to 
begin with, that the quinone molecules cannot lie with the hexagon ring flat 
upon the (001) plane (interplanar distance 6'7 A.) or the (110) plane (distance 
4*86 A.), since thereby wide empty gaps would be produced together with 
overcrowding in the layers. They m^ht conceivably lie upon (010) or (100), 
at distances of 3*4-3'6 A. ; but it will be shown later that the molecules are 
in all probability flat upon (201). 

Crystal structure must, inier alia, account for crystal habit, and conversely 
any evidence from habit must be of value in elucidating structure. Now the 
.majority of organic crystals are bounded by pinacoids and by the simplest 
prismatic and domal forms; this is an obvious consequence of the superior 
reticular densitiee of these faces, which in turn follow from the usual types of 
crystal structure. When, however, there is exceptional development of so 
peculiar a face as (20l), the cause must be sought in some factor other than 
reticular daurity. Where a molecule has a shape far removed from ciunpaotaess 
and has outstanding fields of force, or active spots, concentrated at one or 
more regions of its oontoiir, the plmie in which a great number (per unit 
surface) of these active spots lie will be a face of great adsorbent power, conse¬ 
quently, according to modem views of crystal growth, a slow-growing face, and 
crmsequently one of the more highly developed faces of the actual crystal. 
In the bensoquinone molecule there are clearly active spots around the oxygen 
atoms, that is, at two opposite comets of the hexagon ring; in the crystal the 

Kagg,' Froo. Phys. Soc.,’ vol. 34, p. 38 (1021). 
t Hengitenbeig and Ibrfc,' Z. KiystaUog.,’ vol. 70, p. 283 (1920). 
t Caspari, * J. CSiem. Soc.,* p. 3236 (1088). 
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jffomine&oe of (20l) would thoiefoie appear to be due to a oouoentiatiou of 
ox3rgen atoms upon this face. Such a concentratioa is effected if the line 
joining the two oxygen atoms lies in (201), but not if the hexagon rings lie flat 
upon (100). 

The question whether the hexagon rings lie flat upon (201) or, alternatively, 
upon (010), was answered by the results of rotation-photographs about the 
201-010 axis. These showed very clear alternations of intensity in successive 
layer-lines, whereas those about 6 showed normal decrease in intensity. But 
with molecules like benzene, naphthalene, or anthracene, pronounced alter¬ 
nating intensity will seldom be found when the breadth or length of the molecule 
is in line with the rotation axis, because fluctuations of material dmisity along 
the line of the axis will be all but obliterated; whereas if the flat side lies 
normal, or nearly so, to the axis, there will be fairly abrupt alternations of 
density. It may be concluded, therefore, that the benzoqninone molecules lie 
in (201), and the unit cell takes the flnal form shown in fig. 1. Here the cell 
is projected upon (010), the molecules being indicated diagrammatically 
as sections vertically across the plane of the ring, 
with oxygen atoms at each end. The molecules in ‘'*** 

dotted contours lie half-way across the cell above 
and below the plane of the paper. It is seen that 
(20l) faces are well filled with oxygen atoms, 
there being 1 in 10*5 sq. A. as against 1 in 39*4 
sq. A. in the (100) face; hence the preponderating 
development of the former. 

1-2 Nwphthoquiwme. —The substance is very prone to oxidation, and it was 
not found possible to prepare useful crystals by deposition from any kind of 
solvent. A method which proved successful, however, was alow sublimation 
tn vaeuo. The crystals so obtained were needles elongated along c and bounded 
by (100), (001), and sometimes (010); they are of a deep orange colour, con¬ 
trasting markedly with the pure yellow of the para-quinones; they cleave 
readily along (110) and are almost as plastic as benzoquinone. X-ray analysis 
gave the following results:— 

a = 3*84 A. 



b = 8-10 
0 = 18-40 
5 = 118® 40', 

whence the unit cell is found to contain two molecules, and the specific gravity 
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is caloaUted to be 1*460. Among 26 refleotions identified, tbe moat inteoBe 
were from (100), (Oil), (112), (110) and (102), in the Older named. There are 
no systematic halvings in the (hki) series, bat (hOi) is halved when I is odd; 
the planes found were (002), (004), (100), (102) and (lOi). A moderately 
strong reflection is given by (010) and weaker ones by (020), (030) and also 
(040). Since, from the chemical formula, the molecule can only be regarded 
as asymmetrical, the two-molecule cell must have hemihedral symmetry, and 
the substance must crystallise in the domal subdivision of tiie monodinio 
system, space-group C^, although there are no visible evidences of hemi- 
hedrism. 

For the structure of the 1-2 naphthoquinone crystal, the governing factor 
is clearly the very short a dimension, which corresponds to a spacing between 
planes of 3*37 A. From the approximate figures for the dimensions of 
the benzene ring, it follows that the molecules must lie fiat in (100) and that the 
cell may be treated as two-dimensional in that plane. The b dimension of the 
cell (8*01 A.) is much the same as the e of the well-known naphthalene cell 
(8*69 A.) which represents the length of the naphthalene double hexagon. 
Lastly, the e dimension of the present cell is not much longer than the overall 
length of two benzene rings. The primary molecules may therefore be placed 
as in fig. 2, when the cell is projected upon the he or (100) plane. 

The position of the reflected molecules, vertically in line, or nearly so, with 
the primary molecules as shown, follows from the fact that (010) is not inter¬ 
leaved ; not only do odd orders of (010) appear, but layer-lines in the b avin 
photograph decrease normally in intensity. 

1~4 Naphihofuimne. —Good crystals were procured by slow evaporation of 
benzene solutions of the freshly recrystallised substance. They are bounded 1^ 
(110) and (012), with small occasional developments of (001), (lOl), and (100), 
and are somewhat elongated along c. There are no well-marked cleavages. 
The crystals ate not notably plastic. 

The X-ray results with 1*4 napthoquinone were:— 

a 13*60 A. 

6 = 7*74 
c =8*26 
P = 121' 10'. 

Four mdleoules make up the unit cell; the calculated specific gravity of the 
crystal is 1*^. 
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RefleotkniB from 39 pUnes were identified, among which those from (003), 
(110), and (012) were of oonepionous intensity. No halvings in the (Ud) 
series were apparent, but the {hXH) reflections observed were (002), (200), 
(400), (202), (402), (101), (103), (30l), and no others, in all of which h +1 
is even. The only orders of (010) represented were the second and fourth. 
These data point to a cell of spaoe*groap Glk, with a reflected-rotated molecule 
almost in the spatial centre of the cell. The o axis photograph shows a strongly 
marked alternation of intensity in the layer-lines, so that the (001) planes are 
evidently interleaved. 

The crystal structure of the isomeric 1-2 naphthoquinone, together with that 
of naphthalene, is of assistance in interpreting that of the present substance. 
The cell-lengths 13*4 A. in the former and 13*5 A. in its present isomer corre- 
qKmd to two benzene hexagons side by side, and it remains to decide whether 
the long dimension of the naphthoquinone molecule lies along 6 (7*74 A.) or 
e (8*26 A.). Comparing the present cell, as before, with that of naphthalene. 



Fio. 2. Fro. 3. 


it is seen that o approximates mote nearly to the naphthalene-length than 6, 
whence an orientation of the naphthoquinone molecules lengthwise along e 
and fiat upon (010) would be indicated. On the other hand, this arrangement 
would leave rather a wide space (3*8 A.) between layers of moleoules on the flat. 
The alternating layer-lines about the o axis, again, point rather to molecnleB 
lying flat upon (001). The balance of evidence being on the whole in favour of 
the latter alternative, the unit cell is drawn up, provisionally, as in fig. 3, where 
it is projected upon the ab or (001) plane. Molecnles with dotted oontours axe 
situated half-way across the cell, above and below the plane the paper. 
The short spacing of 7*74 A. is not, indeed, easily reconciled with mokcules 
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end to end lengthwise, and it may be that they aie 8<nnewhat tilted against 
(001), possibly towards (012), which is an aotnal crystal face. 

1-2 AnUmqwinone was prepared, together with the isomerio para-quinone, 
from a-anthrol by the method of Dienel.* The crude quinones were purified 
by sublimation. The 1-2 isomer was obtained in deep orange acicular crystals 
by slow evaporation of ethyl acetate solutions. The only faces noted were 
(110), (100) and (011), elongation being taken as along the c axis. The crystals 
are brittle, but show no plane of cleavage. 

Two possible unit cells presented themselves, the one with the smaller 
P (102° 60') having a « 8*90 A., 6 = 11 -56 A., and e » 9-30 A. A better 
interpretation of crystal structure, however, can be made from the following 
cell;— 

o = 11*41 A. 

6 = 11*66 
e =9*30 
p = 130° 30', 

whence four molecules per cell and a specific gravity of 1*480 may be calcu¬ 
lated. Of reflections from 30 planes noted, those from (002), (110), and (022) 
were the most intense. The only (AOl) planes represented were (002), (200), 
(201), and (2(S) *, no halvings in the (661) aeries; no odd orders of (010). 
The crystal therefore belongs to space-group C|a, and a molecule lies in the 
middle of (001). 

A clue to the general orientation of the molecules is afiorded by comparing 
the unit cell with that of anthracene, which is bimolecular and has a = 8*50 A., 
6 = 6*02 A., and c = 11 ■ 18 A., with p = 125° O'. According to Braggf the 
trifde hexagon rings here lie flat, or nearly so, in (010) and o is the overall 
length of the molecule. Now in the 1-2 anthraquinone cell the l«igth of the 
molecule, which must be much the same as that of anthracene, will lie either 
along the o axis (11*41 A.) or the 6 axis (11*66 A.); for the present there is no 
evidence to decide between the two. Assuming, analogy with anthracene, 
the a position as the more probable, the cell will have its molecules flat in (010), 
but there will be four layers of molecules normal to 6 instead of two as in 
anthracene. The diagrammatic appearance of the cell, in projection upon 
(010), will then be as in fig. 4. Underneath the primary mokculea ate rotated 

* * Ber. deuts. ohem. G«s.,' voL SO, p. 030 (1006). 
t * Proo. Fhjn. Soo.,* vcL 8S, p. 167 (108S). 
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molecules in dotted outlines half-way across the cell above and below the 
plane of the paper; the reflected and reflected-iotated molecules (these latter 
omitted in the figure) in the middle are one-quarter and three-quarters of the 
way across. The position of the molecules as shown expresses the fact that 
only the a axis rotatimi photographs 
have an intensity-distribution definitely 
precluding any interleaving of the (100) 
planes. 

1-4 AnOtmquinone .—^This substance 
was found to be dimorphous. The 
crystals deposited from ethyl acetate 
solution are of tabular habit, whilst 
from alcohol or benzene an aeicular 
modification settles out. When acetone solutions are allowed to evaporate 
slowly, both kinds are formed side by side. Both are yellow like 1-4 
naphthoquinone, and of brittle consistency. 

Tabular Modification .—^The crystals have (001) much devdoped; the bound¬ 
ing faces are (100), (010), and (lOS); no cleavage was observed. The unit cell 
was found to be 

a = 4>19A. 

6 » 6-81 
0 = 19-62 
^ = 101® 30', 

which gives two molecules to the cell and a specific gravity of 1 -477. Among 
reflections from 27 planes identified, (100), (120), (002), and (014) were the 
stroiigest; the base appeared in all even orders up to (008). No {hM) halvings; 
besides (001) there occurred (100), (202), (104), and (108); (OiO) as (020) 
only. The space-group is thus the hemihedral one CJ, as in the case of 1-2 
naphthoquinone, and there is a reflected molecule in the middle of tiie (100) 
face. 

In so narrow a cell the long dimension of the molecules, at an overall length 
of a fraction over 11 A., can only be accommodated in a line not much inclined 
to the 0 axia ; but if they lay actually along c, there would be a gap of about 
8 A. between consecutive molecules. The diagonal of half the cell, however, 
corresponding to (102), works out at 11-66 A., idiich is approximately the 
length of a molecule. On placing anthraquinone moleeules, accordinj^y, flat 


..fit 
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upon the (102) plane, we have b n 6*81 A. for the breadth of the mdeoule 
and 3 ■ 63 A. for the distance between planes of molecules all on the fiat. These 
dimensions agree with the approximate ovaall breadth and thickness of a 
benzene ring. Projected upon the ho or (010) plane, then, the cell appears as 
in fig. 6. Intensities of layer-lines on the rotation photographs are in harmony 
with this disposition of the molecules: those about a and h show decided 
non-alteration, whilst in that about c intensities are much the same up to the 
sixth layer-line, and (004) is stronger than (002). 

AcmHar Modification .—^This would appear to correspond to the needles in 
which 1-4 anthiaquinone is described as cr 3 rstalli 8 ing in the organic chemistry 
literature. The forms observed were (110) bounded 
by (001), and no others; imperfect deavage along 
(001). The unit cell was found to be 

a »13*82 A. 

6 = 9*64 

0 = 7*31 

P = 100® 50', 

and therefore contains four molecules, the calculated 
specific gravity of the crystal being 1*461. The 
strongest reflections, among 26 identified, were 
Fio. 6. from (200) and (012). The c axis rotation photo¬ 

graph has pronounced alternation of intensity in 
the layer-lines. No general hkl or hOl halvings could be detected; (010) 
appeared only as (020) and (040). The space-group to be assigned to the 
crystal is therefore C||^. 

IVom the character of the c axis photogra^, the unit cell is evidently two- 
storied al<mg c: the flat of the molecules may be taken as lying in or near 
(001), of which half the spacing is 3 *65 A. There must be a reflected molecule 
half-way al(mg b ; but the b cell-side (9*64 A.) is too short to accommodate two 
breadths of a molecule or one anthracene-length. The inference, then, is that 
tibe moleoaks are tilted about the a axis and lie in some such plane as (011), of 
which the spacing, namely 6*72 A., corresponds to a benz«aie-ring breadth. 
The long dimension of the molecules thus comes to lie along a ; since 13*82 A. 
is conBiderably in excess of an anthracene-length, it is probable that two 
coplanar molecules axe not in direct contact ahmg a, but are interconneeted 
through the molecule lying below. In loojeotion upon the bo or (100) plane. 
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the structure of the unit cell appears as in fig. 6; the dotted molecules are 
approzimately half down the cell along a ; the molecules in full lines have 
their oxygen-bearing ends all pointing towards the 
reader and the dotted ones have them all pointing 
in the opposite sense. 

Meso<inthraquin<me. —This well-known substance 
crystallises, unlike most anthracene derivatives, in the 
orthorhombic system. Angle-measurements by Fels* 
led to the axial ratio a: 6: c 0*8004:1: 0*1607, and 
these figures agree with the axial lengths now found. 

Onslow-grown crystals from toluene or chloroform 
solution the forms observed were (110), (100), and (001), c being the axis of 
elongation; a fairly good cleavage was noted along (001). X-ray analysis 
yielded the following data 


#-»fn 


Fio. c. 


a-^19-65 A. 
6 == 24*67 
c = 4*00. 


There are therefore eight molecules in the cell, and the specific gravity of the 
crystal is 1*432. Since the cell is rather more complicated than those dealt 
with above, the reflections identified are set out in the accompanying table. 

The {Ud) planes are evidently halved when h k is odd. It follows that the 
lattice underlying the crystal is F'q, a molecule identical in orientation with 
the comer molecules lying in the centre of the (001) cell-side. A holohedral 
cell built up on the F'q lattice requires 16 asymmetrical molecules, whereas 
only eight are here present. There is some difficulty, however, in accepting 
a holohedral structure of the cell. The anthraquinone molecule in that case 
would have to contribute an element of symmetry of its own ; and the only 
elements compatible with the formula of anthraquinone are either a centre or 
a dyad axis passing lengthwise through the three rings, t.c., parallel to the 
long dimension of the molecule. Now a dyad axis would preclude the placing of 
the molecule in a line with c, owing to the shortness of the cell in that direction; 
but if the dyad axis of a molecule is to lie in lino with a or with 6, either all 
AOI or all MO reflections, or both, would have to be halved.t The table of 
leflections shows that neither of these general halvings obtains. Hence, 

* Qxoih, * Chem* Kiyst.,* vdl. 6, p. 442. 

t Aatbuiy and Yardley’s olaaBiftcatioii« * Phil. Trans.,* vol, 224, p. 235 (1924). 
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although thoEO is no morphological evidence of hemihedrism, the crystal would 
appear to be orthorhombic'bisphenoidal, with an asymmetric molecule, and 
to belong to one of the Q space-groups, cither Q* or Q*. Since there is no 
evidence that (001) is halved, the space-group Q* may be assigned to the 
crystal. 

For the orientation of the molecules in the unit cell, it is significant, first of 
all, that neither (001) nor any of its orders are represented in the reflections ; 
(001) therefore cannot be well filled with atoms, as would be expected if the 
molecules lay flat on (001). At the same time, it hardly seems doubtful that 
the centres of all the molecules in the cell arc coplanar in (001), since the rotation 
photographs about c have layer-lines diminishing in intensity in a typically 
normal way, so that interleaving appears to be precluded. As to the length¬ 
wise direction of the molecules, the cell dimension b = 24*57 A. is little more 
than two anthracene-lengths; so that the long dimension of the molecule may 
be placed along b. The symmetry conditions of the unit cell then require that 





the molecules shall lie as in fig. 7 ; they must lie, approximately at least, with 
thoir long «^im«nainTl« parallel to b. This diagrammatic representation is not, 
however, to be taken as implying that the molecules lie flat in (001). Apart 
tom the reason given above, thee spacing of 4*0 A. appears somewhat excessive 
for such a stratification. Moreover, the overall width of a molecule (4*6 A. 
at widest, carbon atoms only) would entail too close a fit laterally 

as Aompai-aA with one-quarter of a, namely 4*91 A., even when the dovetailing 
shown in fig. 7 is talrew into account. !nie molecules, then, must be supposed 
to be subtly tilted out of the (001) plmie. It is even possible that they mi^t 
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lie iu the (311) plane (spacing 3*38 A.) or the (221) jdane (spaciiig 3*54 A.), 
both of which give rise to temAtkably intense zefleotiona. Whatever tilting 
there be, the centres of all the molecules remain coplanar in (001), in accordance 
with the evidence from the c axis photc^aphs. It may be added that the 
layer-line intensities of the a and b photographs indicate that (100) and (010) 
are interleaved, as would follow from the structure shown in fig. 7. In¬ 
cidentally, it is seen that, if the reasoning applied above to benaoquinone be 
correct, (100) should be developed on the anthraquinone crystal rather than 
(010), owing to the oxygen atoms l 3 ring in the former plane; and such is 
indeed the case. 

A survey of the foregoing data and structures reveals no regularities or 
general characteristics for quinones as a class. It had been surmised that 
there might be some homology between naphthoquinone and anthraqoinone 
comparable to the well-known homology between naphthalene and anthracene; 
but no such connection is apparent. The " active spots ” about the oi^gen 
atoms in the molecules would appear to govern the mutual position of the 
molecules and to bring about a different structure for each substance. A point 
of some interest is that where the effect of the active spots is relatively great, 
either through their unsymmetrical position in the molecule or through small¬ 
ness of the molecule (1-2 naphthoquinone, benzoquinone), the tendem^ is 
towards unit cells of few molecules, whereas large molecules with symmetrically 
disposed active spots group themselves to polymolecular cells and consequently, 
in the case of meso-anthraquinone, lead to hi|^ symmetry in the crystal. 

All the above structures agree well with a set of approximato overall dimen¬ 
sions (including the hydrogen atoms) for the simple, double, and triple bensene 
ring, namely, thickness about 3*6 A., breadth 6*5-6*0 A., length of naphtha¬ 
lene 8*0-8‘7 A., length of anthracene 11*2-11*5 A. These dimensions appear 
in the unit cell when the molecules are side by side, but not when two molecules 
are linked by a third one lymg in another plane. 

The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to Imperial (Ihemioal 
Industries, Ltd., for permission to publidi this work. Some of the measure¬ 
ments were carried out in the Davy-Faraday Laboratory of the fioyal 
Institution, to which body he is obliged for facilities accorded. 
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On the Torsion of Cylinders of Symmetricdl Section. 

By W. J. Duncan, D.8c., A.M.I.Mech.E. 

(Gommimicsted by B. V. Southwell, F.B.S.—Received October 27,1931.) 

§ 1. Introduction and Summary .—Several methods are already kaown for 
the approximate solutioii of the St. Yenant torsion problem for cylinders of 
arhiijmry sectional form.* In the present investigation the object is to obtain 
a solution by calculation directly from the equation to the boundary of the 
section. 

In many technical problems the section of the cylinder is thin, i.e., the ratio 
of breadth to length is small, and particular interest therefore attaches to 
methods which are specially adapted to such oases. Accordingly the method 
suggested here is to expand the solution in ascending powers of a “thickness 
parameter “; and the solution is applicable to the family of boundaries which 
are obtained by variation of the parameter. Hitherto the method has only 
been applied to solid sections having an axis of symmetry, and the boundaries 
of the bimily are accordingly orthogonal projections of one another.f 

a few simple cases, such as the ellipse, the method readily yields the exact 
solutimi, but in general the coefiBicient of the nth power of the thickness para¬ 
meter cannot be given expUoitly. These coefficients are, however, obtained 
by a simple process of successive derivation, and examples indicate that for 
sections whose fineness ratio is not less than about five, a very few terms in 
the expansion suffice for practical requirements. No proof of the convergence 
of the genmal solution is advanced, but a criterion is established which permits 
the assignment of definite limits to the error in the approximation at any stage. 
Moreover, it is shown that, provided the boundary is smooth,| the percentage 
error in the approximation necessarily tends to aero as the thickness is reduced. 
Thus the solutions obtained axe certainly applicable to very thin sections. 

Several oases axe worked out, and a cubic oval closely resembling an aerofoil 
section is treated in some detail as an example of method. 

§ 2. Formal Statement of the Problem.—THae problem considered is the torsion 
of a cylinder in the special case first treated in a general manner by St. Yenant, 

* Beferanoe to some ci these methods are given in the Appendix, 
t Note added IStt February, 1932.—AppUoathms to the torsion of nnsymmetrioal 
eyUnden and tubes, and to the flexure of cantilevers will be desorib^ in a paper which 
appear shortly in the Rep. and Hem. Aeto. Bes. Ctee. 

{ Sharp angles on the axis of symmetry at the ends of the section ate not emfluded. 
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namely, that in which the stiesses axe independent of the coH)idinate z 
measured parallel to the generators of the cylinder. The constiaction of the 
St. Venant theory need not be considered here, but it will be convenient to have 
a resume of the principal results and formulse for easy reference.* 

The complete solution can be made to depend on the determination of a 
shearing stress function T which has a constant value on the boundary of the 
section and satisfies the differential equationf 

W + 2 = 0 (1) 


everywhere within the section. If (j, is the rigidity of the isotropic material 
of the cylinder and t is the twist per unit length, then the shearing stresses 
on the sectUHi are given by 





and 


Y, 



(3) 


while all the other stress components are zero. It follows from equations (2) 
and (3) that any contour of constant Y is a line of shearing stress and a possible 
boundary for the section. Further, when the boundary value of T is chosen 
as zero, the torsional stiftiess of the cylinder is given by 


C = 2ti jj Ydidy. 


(4) 


Since Y is not related in any way to the position of the axis of twist, it follows 
that the stresses and the stiffness are independent of the position of this axis. 
Let the origin be on the axis of twist and let 


+ *(*• + »*). ( 6 ) 


Then by equation (1), t)*» a harmonic function and there is a conjugate function 
^ related to <(; by the equations 


dx dy ’ 


( 6 ) 


0* 


(7) 


* The formnlB of this section are for the most part as given in Love's “ Ifathenwtioai 
Thsoiy of Elastioity,” 2nd edition, chap. XIV. 
t Thnraghotit the paper V* stands for the two^dimeneional operator 9*/de* + d*/8y*. 
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The components of displacement then an; 


V = -we, 
VO — T^. 


( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 


All the strain components vanish except e„ and e„, and these am given the 

equations 

= ( 11 ) 


e 


vs “ 



( 12 ) 


In view of the fongoing r^sumt it is clear that the problem under considera¬ 
tion can be expressed formally as follows: " Find a function *F which satisfies 
the differential equation (1) and vanishes on a specified boundary having OX 
as an axis of symmetry.” 

The process which it is proposed to use in the determination of Y is explained 
in the next section. 



fS. Iktemimation of the Squaring Strees Ftmotion.—The half thickness t 
of the section (see fig. 1) is some known function of x, and its derivatives are 
snpposed to be continuous. Fhrtioular interest attaches to the case whem t 
is everywhere small, and it will sometimes be convouent to write 

t « fiT, ( 13 ) 

whom 6 is a thickness parameter, independent of x, and T is an func¬ 

tion of X. The intention is to obtain a scdntion correct to d specified power 
of 0. 


VOL. OXZXVl.—A. 


H 
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On aoooont of the s 3 nniQeti 7 of tbe seetimi only e\r«n pow«n y oan ooour 
in the expteerioa for For • reason which will become apparent later it 
win be convenient to assume as a solution 

T = (14) 

This function vanishes on the boundary, and it only remains to find the 
functions* /” so that the differential equation (1) shall be satisfied. Now 

V»'F 4- 2 = DV 4- I>*S «•»/" (*) - S (») 

- S 2n (2n - 1) »*"-»/• (») = 0, (16) 

where D stands for d/dx. First, equate to zero the ooeffioient of y* and of the 
higher powers of y: 

/t(a,)^_^D*/‘(*)=-^D*/M»). 

f *(») = -g^D«/»(®) - 4-IjD*/' (»). 

and, in general 

fn ^ D»»-V^ {»). (16) 

The superscript may now be omitted from/^fa;), and on substitution from (16) 
the expression on the right-hand side of (15) becomes 

D*«* + 2D* £ - 2/(») = 0. 

Hence/(x) must satisfy the infinite differential equation 

/(X) = D* {it*4-^,/(») ~ D»/(®) +f, !)*/(») + etc.} . (17) 

Now introduce the thickness parameter 6 from equation (18). Then 

/(X) =D*{i0*T»4-^/(»)-^D»/(x)4-etc.}. (18) 

Evidently the expression for /(x) must contain the second and higher even 
powers of 6. For sections so thin that 6* can be nei^ected, / (x) is zero. A 
Miffix notatooiiL will be used to indicate the highest power of 6 retained in any 
approximate expression. For example (x) means that appioximatioa to 


* The a In/* is a mere ordinal anpersoript, not an index. 
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/ (x) wliio]i is comet up to the (2n + power (rf 0 iodnsiTe (but it is to be 
observed that the highest power which appears ezplicitlj is the 2nth, since 
/ (s) is an even function of 6). In accordance with this notation 

/i(*)»0. (19) 

The next approximation tof{x) arises ftom the first tenn only on the right of 
(18), for the remaining terms contain the fourth or higher powers of 6. Hence 

/,(*) = iDV. (20) 

In order to condense the expressions for the higher approximations a single 
symbol will be used for thus 

= ( 21 ) 

To obtain / (x) correct to the fifth power of 6 it is only necessary to retain the 
first two terms in (18), and to substitute/, (z) for f(x) in the second. Hence 

/6(*) = D*{i7j+^/,(»)}, (22) 

= + (23) 

where D* operates (m the complete product to the right of itself. It is easy to 
see that the genial relation corresponding to (22) is 

/a.+i (*) = D« {i, + (*) - Dy„., (*) 

+-+W^‘ 

Application of the formula (24) leads successively to the results 

/, (*)« IDH, + IDW + - xVI>VD*»l. ( 26 ) 

/, (») - iDS) + + *D*i,D»»)D*»lD*») 

jVDVDHj - ,ftrD*i)r>VD*n - ,VDW>3 D*») + rVrvD^j^'ij. 

and so on. It erill be noted that the new terms in each approximation are 
homogeneous and of degree 2n in both D and I. 

Upon substitution of the values of the functions/” (z) from (16) in (14) it is 
found that the typical approximation to the stress function is * 

'f’a.+i = «•-»• + (<•- if)ftn.i (*) - ^ - y*) Dys-s (*) 

^(2n- ^2Tr ~ *'*"~*^ 

*Clesilyyisofthefitstdepesin6,for|r-i9C,wlwie T (see equation (13)). 

H 2 
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The fint lew appioziinatioiiB aie 

'I'a = <•-»*. (28) 

= + (29) 

and 

r, = (t»-9‘){l + iDV + iDVD¥}-^,(t*-!^)DV. (30) 


The approxiinations to the function 4* obtained at once from the corre- 
eponding apincoximations to T by means of equation ( 6 ). In order to derive 
the apprordmations to ^ it is necessary to observe that differentiation with 
respect to y reduces the degree in 9 of a function by unity. Hence equations 
( 6 ) and (7) yield 

^ = , (31) 

Sx ^ 

and 


_ 3'1'eii-i- 

-Sy —^ 


(82) 


Upon substitution of the known approximations to t]' and integration the 
following results are obtained:— 


- ay, (33) 

^t — — xy — yDt*, (84) 

= + + (36) 

^ = _ay-y{Dt* + JDt«DV + JDWWDV- ,VDt*DH*) 

+ {DV + DV, (38) 

and so on. 


§ 4. Oeomtinodl Interpretation of the ApproximatUm 'F 5 .—^For really slender 
sectimis the approziinate stress function Tg is safiiciently accurate for all 
practical purposes. As an example, the error in T*! for an eQiptic section of 
fineness ratio 10 is 1 part in 10 *, while even for a fineness ratio of 6 the error 
is only 0*16 per cent.* On account of the usefulness of this particular spproxi<> 
mation it is <d interest to express it in terms of the simple geometrical properties 
of the boundary; this may also asnst in the application to boundaries of 
empirical form. 

Let « be the inclination of the tangent to the boundary to OX (see fig. 1 ) 
* Pat boundsiisB other than elliptio the approximation Is piobaUy not quite so good. 
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aad p the radius of curvature of the boundary (tahen poutive when the boun¬ 
dary is convex outwards as in fig. 1). Then 

P 

Hence equation (29) becomes 

'y. = (<• - y*) (1 - * *) «. (37) 

P ' 

§ 5. Relation of the Present Solution to the SUmdard Functional SohUion .— 
To make clear this relation write 

/(x) = D«i7(x). (38) 

Then equation (17) becomes 

D* - y (X) + (») - (X) + etc.} = 0. (39) 

Since, by equation (38), g {x) is arbitrary to a linear function of x, the expres¬ 
sion inside the bracket in (39) can be equated to zero without loss of generality. 
Hence 

2 {l - |^D»-f -f etc.} j (®) 

= 2 cos tD. y (z) 

= (e‘®-l-e“‘*®).flr(*) 

= ff(® + t<) + y(* —*). (40) 

Also from equations (14) and (16) 

Y = _ y» + 2 i (<*» - y*») ti}‘‘‘D«--V(*), (41) 

= ti _ ys _ 211 _ ^ D»-f D« + etc.} y («) 

-f etc.}jr(z) 

= P — g{x + it) — g{x — U) + g{x + iy) +g{x — iy) 
^9{x + iy)+g{x — iy)-y», (42) 

on account of equation (40). This is the standard solution of the difismntial 
equation (1) lor the oase of symmetry about OX. The condition that 7 
ranidtes on the boundary is ejqnessed by equation (40). 
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§ 6. Dianuahn of the Brrora in the Appnximatuma to the Skeariatg Streaa 
Fvautkma. —While zHunerical ezamples indicate that the sucoeaBive appicxi> 
matiims to the atress function converge rapidly towards the tme value (aee 
{{ 8,9,10), at least for thin sections, it is nevertheless true that no proof of the 
convergence of the approximations has hew given. It is therefore very desir¬ 
able to establish a rule for the delimitation of the error in the ap^ximation 
at any stage. 

In the discussion use will be made of the following theorem:— 

Lemma .—^If t vanishes on a closed curve a, and if is everywhoe positive 
(negative) within «, then z is everywhere negative (positive) within a. 

For, suppose that z is positive at some point P within a. Then there must 
be some closed contour ^ (possibly coincident with «itself) Buttounding P on 
which z vanishes, and within which z is everywhere positive. Apply Green’s 
theorem to the contour ^ :— 


((!)■+(|)’+‘W «• <«' 

But by h]^thesu the integrand is everywhere positive within p. Hence z 
cannot be positive at any point within a. 

In terms of the well-known membrane analogue of torsion the theorem 
merely states that if a membrane bounded by a plane curve is everywhere 
loaded downwards, then the displacement will bo everywhere downwards, 
which is sufBciently obvious. 

Let T' be one of the approximations to Y. Then T' vanishes on the 
boundary and 

= - 2 + «, (44) 


where c is in general a function of x and y. If c were actually zero, it would 
follow from the uniqueness theorem that T' = T. Suppose next that c 
is a 6nite constant. Then if 


it follows that 
and that 



ysY" = - 2, 


(48) 

(48)* 


* As aa esample, tor tbs ellipse i* (o^ — 

4I* 

uid 

a* 





Heooe 

(cp. equAtioa (fiO)). 


o»+M 
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Lastly, if s is variable, let C| and «• be its magimam and mininwun values 

witiiin>tlie seotion. Define by the conditions that it vanishes on the 
bonndaty and satisfies the equation 

V«Ti = -2 4-e,. (47) 

Since is a constant 

(48) 


Also V* (Yj — T') = Sj — e > 0. Therefore by the lemma Y* > every¬ 
where. Similarly, if T', is defined by the conditions that it vanishes on the 
boundary and satisfies the equation 


-2-f 

(49) 

then 



(60) 

and T" < everywhere. 


Hence, finally 



(61) 


Thus upper and lower limits to the error in the approximation 'F' can be 
assigned whenever C| and have been calculated. In this connection it is 
worthy of note that the error e in the value of must be of degree 2ii 

in 8. For the coefficients of all the powers of 6 vanish when the oomidete 
infinite series for M/* is substituted in the expression V*T’ + 2. Now the 
lowest power of 6 in V*(T — 'Fjn+i) 2nth, since the double differentia¬ 
tion with respect to y reduces the degree in 6 by 2. Hence -f- 2 

contains no power of 6 lower than the 2nth. But it obviously can contain 
no higher power, and it is therefore of degree 2n, or is zero. The coefificient 
of 6*" in s is an expression involving T and its derivatives with reqtect to x 
(see equation (13)). Ftovided that, as postulated, the derivatives of T are all 
continuous, the coefficient of 6** must be finite. Hence 6 can always be chosen 
sufficiently small to render s less than any arbitrarily assigned small quantity. 

$ 7. Firtt Example : t* a Linear Function tf x ,—Suppose that 

fi^ax + t^. (52) 

Then by (20) /((x) = 0, and by successive ap]^ication of (24) all the highet 
approximatums to f(x) vanish. Hence/(«) is zero and 

(68) 


which is obviously correct. 
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Since (62) cannot zepresent a oloBed bonndaiy the Bolntion ( 68 ) is only of 
limited apjdicability aa zegaida torsion. The solution will hold lor a thin 
parallel strip except near the ends, and in the neighbourhood of the vertex of 
the parabola in the case of a boundary composed of a parabolic arc and some 
other curve. 

§8. SeoondExample: fiaQtutdnUicFunatwtu^x. —^Let= oonBtant=2Y, 
say. Then equation (26) gives 

/•(»)=Y + Y* + Y* + Y*. (64) 

itiMn 

This suggests that is a constant, namely, S y”- inductive proof 

m —1 

of this will now be given. 

Suppose that the f<Hnnula holds for (x), and therefore also for all the 
approximations of lower order. Since these functions / are aU constants, 
equation (24) gives 

ftn+i (®) = (*)| 

= Y + Y S y"= S y". (66) 

The hmnula is correct for u — 4, and it is therefore true in general, 
provided that |y| ^ 1> the series is convergent and 

/(*)= 

«i»i 1 — Y 

Also by (27), 

qr = («»-y»)(l +f{x)) 

1-y’ 

It can be immediately verified that this expression satisfies the difibraitial 
equatkm ( 1 ) for all values of y. 

The most important case included in the present example is the elliptic 
boundary given by 

t«=?^(o*_ai), (68) 

where a and 6 are respectively the semi-major and semi-minor axes. Equation 
(67) here becomes 

oV-hW-oV 
o*-l-6* 


Also, 

( 66 ) 

(67) 


(69) 
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Another example is provided by the infinite wedge for which 

«» = m%5», (60) 

and 

The formula (61) will be applicable to a thin finite wedge except in the vidnity 
of the base, but for finite wedges of wide angle the formula will only hold near 
the vertex, since the “ interference ’* due to the base will then be propagated 
far into the section. Some examples will make this clear. For the equilateral 
triang^ the exact solution is 

'F:=i(l_»)(*a-V). ( 62 ) 

' a/ 

Near the vertex Y is nearly equal to 

( 68 ) 

which agrees with (61) when m — l/VS^ It will be semi that here the per¬ 
centage error in T' is proportional to tho distance from the vertex. Again 

( 64 ) 

is the exact solution for a wedge of total vertical angle 45°, and having as base 
a hyperbolic arc whose asymptotes are inclined at 136°. Near the vertex, 

where x and y are smaU, this agrees with (61) when m — tan 22}° « 

Another rdevant example is provided by Oreenhill’s solution for the sector of 
a circle. The formulte are cumbrous and will not be quoted.* 

It is worth noting that for a sli^tly tapered wedge, the expression (61) 
differs very little from the approximation (t* — y*). Thus, if the vertical 
an|^ is 10°, m — tan 6°, and the error in Ta is only about} per cent. 

S 9. TkM Sxem^ : t* a Gubie Funotion of It has not hitherto been 
found possible to obtain the exact solution when ^ is a oulne in x, but the 
egression for the approximation has been obtained and applied to a 
particular oval resembling an aerofoil The error in Tg is shown to be less 
than 1 part in 1000 for an oval of fineness ratio 6‘5. 




* Love, Mathemstioal Theory of Blastkity,** p. S07 (Sod sdition). 
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Let the equation to the boundatjr be 

+ + + (65) 

a 

when 6 is the thichnees paiameter and a, b, c, d are lengths. By equation 
(26) 

/, (») = - (8» + 6) + ? (18** + 12te + 6* + So*) 
a or 

4-~{180a^ + 1806**4-3®(136»-f21o*) + i* + 166c»+18d*). (66) 
or 

Hence equation (27) gives 

= («• -»•)(!+ /t (»)) ~ fj (<•-»•) 0% (») 




^1 + - (3»+6) + ~(18ai*+12fc*+6*+3o*) 
a Or 

6 * 


1 


^ {180a?+ 1806a!*+3» (136»+2lo*)+6^+16W+18d*} J 
As a particular case consider the oval whose equation is 


(« 7 ) 


The “ chord " of this oval is a, the maximum ordinate occurs at one-third 

chord from the nose and is given by 

» _ 2a6 

Hence the fineness ratio is V27/40. There is a node at the tail and the 
inclinations of the tangents there to the centre line are d: tan~^ 6. The curve 
is shown accurately drawn* in fig. 2 for the case where 6 = 1/6. 



* The ourve of oourse extends to the right beyond the node, but these branches 
irrelevant from the present point of view. 
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For the ov»l (68) the constants b, c, d have the valaes baa .-.2a, o «e, 
<{a0. ■ Hence (67) hecomes 




e*{l«)(f)'-360(£)*+219(J)-38}J 


+ 1 




The real meaning of the formula (69) will best be made clear by an application 
to calculate on the centre line of the section at eleven evenly spaced positions 
extending from nose to tail. Table I gives a summary of the results of the 
oalcnlationB, and serves to illustrate several interesting points. In the first 
place, although the numerical multipliers of the powers of {xja) in the coefficient 
of 6*, for example, are large numbers, the coefficient itself is not large.* The 
convergence is least rapid at the blunt nose, and is very rapid near the widest 
part of the section where both 'P itself and the stresses are greatest. At the 
sharp tail the expression for agrees with that for a wedge of the same 
angle (compare last line of Table I with results for wedge given in § 8). 


Table I.—Values of on Oentie-Iine of Cubic Oval. 


Vftlu* 

1 

Suooewive »pnfoJiiii»tiai» to v«lne 
of for 3 « 1/6. 

ol 

Value of (¥,10). 





(*/•>■ 

Flnt. 

Second. 

Thiid. 

Kourth. 

1 

0 

1 

1 " + 73* - 883* 

10 

0*02 ! 

0-0312 

0*028768 

0*1 

1 _ 1.7®» + 4>78«» - 19-763i* 

1*0 

0*932 

0*030648 

0-038388 

0-2 

1 - 1-4S>+ 3 - 7-544S* 

1*0 

0-944 

0*046672 

0-048180 

0-3 

1 - -O-2810* 

1*0 

0*066 

0*068272 

0-068264 

0-4 

1 - 0'8«* + 0-8S8* + 3 0888* 

1*0 

0-968 

0-068362 

0-068660 

0*6 

1-O-5«*-O-80* +8«»«* 

1*0 

0*08 

0*0702 

0-079482 

0*0 

1 - 0-88* - 0 BX8* + 8<8M«* 

l-O 

0*002 

0*090628 

0*000681 

0*7 

1 + 01«* - 0 888* + 0 -4518* 

1*0 

1-004 

1-002482 

1-002461 

0*0 

1 + 0>48* - 0-688* - 1-1368* 

1 1-0 

1-016 

1*014012 

1-014889 

0*0 

• l + 0-78*-0-088*- 1-3078* 

1*0 

1*028 

1*027968 

1*027884 

1*0 

i + e>+e*+ et 

10 

1 

1*04 

1*0416 

1-041064 


* TUb is, of oonne, related to the faot that the ooeflBoients of the powers ol 6 are fonotionB 
si («/a) whinh aU have the maalnmm possible nwnbra of seal roots, all lying in the range 
0—' 1. The roots of the snooessive fnnetions separate one another. 
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The etiozs in Tg will now be investigated bf the aid the role established 
in } 6. Equation (68) yields 

V*T, + 2 

= e« jssio - 14160 + 13212 (|)* - 4844 (?) + 684| 


Since y is to be tegaided as of degree 1 in 6, c is of degree 8 in 0, as it should be 
(see § 6). It is now necessary to find the absolute maximum and abedute 
minimwin values of B foT points in the section. This requires:— 

(1) Determination of the stationary values of e within the section. 

(2) Detenaioation of the stationary values of e upon the boundary. 

(3) Determination of the values of c at the two ends of the boundary. 

(1) It is found that the only stationary values within the section occur on 
the centre line. The abscissn and corresponding values of c are;— 

0'347622a and —66*3726* (true minimum) 

0*712766a and +16*286^ (true maximum) 

0‘838712a and —4>636^ (mmimax). 

(2) The abscisssB and values of the stationary values of c on the boundary 

0*400788a and —8*5136* (minimum) 

0*671212a and +13*3436* (maximum) 

0'8278d8a and —6*7006* (minimum). 

(3) The values of s at the ends of the boundary are .*— 

+6846* at the nose (x — 0) 

+26* at the tail {x = a), 

HflQoe 

B, = +6846* 

B,»*-66*376*, 




Torsion (^Cylinders of Symmetrical Section, 


10 » 


It will be noted that the oompaxatively large positive valnes of c only occur 
near the.noBe; this accords with the &ct that the convergence of the solution 
is least rapid in that region (see Table I). Over most of the section the 
appcoxunation will be considerably better than the inequalities (71) would 
suggest. Also there are four contours crossing the section from side to side 
up<m which e vanishes. There are accordingly five regions in the section in 
each of which c has the sign opposite to that in the neighbouring region or 
regums. The membrane analogy shows that the oppositely signed errors in 
V'T*, will to a considerable extent neutralise one another in their influence on 

^s. 

The stifEness of the cylinder will be calculated by the formula (4). In the 
integration of T 9 throughout the section integrals of the following type 
occur:— 

(5)" (72) 

Jo 

-_. (73) 

(2n + 6)(2n + 7)(2n + 9)(2n + ll) ' ' 


|j («* — y*) d»dy =* T j*<® • ^ 


409eg«e» 

. 9 . 11 .13.17 ■ 


fitence from (4) and (69) 


'When 6 ss 1/6 the successive approximations to the bracketed expression in 
(76) are 

10 

0-966164 

0-967764 

0-967644. 

To complete the investigation of the cubic oval it only remains to examine 
the shearing streases. Now interest is really confined to the gteatest value 
of the resultant shear stress, and Iqr Boussinesq’s theorem this most occur on 
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the bonndaiy. Let F be the leeiiltant shear stress oo the boondaiy. Then 
titan (2), (S) and (69) 

F=^-ia0(l-|)YVZ, (76) 

where 

T = l + 9.{»(S)-2} + 9'{l8g/-24(|) + 7} 

-t- 6* {l74 Q* - 348 0* + 213 (|) - SsJ, (77) 
and 

Z_4(|)+e*{l-^)’. (78) 

After considerable reduction it is found that the absoisse of the points on the 
boundary where F is stationary ate given by the toots of the following equation 
wheie 5 is written for (x/a):— 

S (5) = 125 - 4 + 6* (965* - 965 + 16) 

+ 0* (6665* - 11105* 4 6105 - 60) 

4- 0* (76605* -176405* 4- 137045* - 38645 4- 266) = 0. (79) 


Denote the root of (79) which lies within the range 0 to 1 by a, and adopt the 
suffix notation to indicate the highest power of 0 retained. Then cleariy 

«i = l/3, (80) 


so that the tnAximnni stress occurs at the widest part of the section when 0 
is very smalL This is clearly universally true,* and the supposed rule (sug* 
gested by Boussinesq) that the greatest stress occurs at the point on the 
boundary nearest the centroid is completely refuted. The next and succeeding 
approximations to a will be obtained by Newton’s method. Thusf 


and 

Hence 


S(oq), = -f e*. 


S'(flq), = 12. 




S(a 

ST 



(81) 


* Subject to the pfoviao that the *hio1qnw changes smoothly wlthaas postulated in 18. 
tS(«,),„ means the value of 8(Cf)irith powecs of 6 up to and including the mth 
retained. 
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Next 

fl/ \ 

8(«s)s = -^- 


Hence 

. _« -.SjSEik 
“»-•» S'(«q), 

. , 40* 160* 

= * + T""2f • 

(82) 

Lastly 

S(a,), = -^. 


and 

S'(«,)a 



4e*_160^.^« (83) 

27 ^ 81 ■ 


In any given case the maximum stress can be obtained from (76) and (83). 

110. Fourth Example : Lentioular Section *• =s 6* (1 + cos xja ).—^The lenti¬ 
cular section shown in fig. 3 will be very briefly considered as an example of 
the cases where fl is given as a transcendental function of x. 



Fto. 3. 


The equation to the boundary is 

«* = 6*(n-cos|j (84) 

or 

|ssV^&cos|^i (86) 

Hence equation (26) gives 
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AIbo eqaatkm (27) 

fi * 11 ^/^ ®io 2x\ 

1—i-;C08- + i-j0OB-4-2C08—) 

a* a <r\ a a' 

y*) 

_ 1 5! (41 COB 5 + 224 cos - + 207 COB — ) 

L o« \ o o a'. 

_i^^r%5_jL;(eoB5 + 8cos^yi-<i^^ (87> 

24o* La* a *o*\ a o/J 720a* a* a 


For instance, at the centre of the section where is obviously a maximam 

+ ( 88 > 

The length of the section is 2na and the total breadth is 2V'26. Hence, if 
b/a as 1/3 as in the figure, the fineness ratio is 6 * 66 , and the successive approxi*> 
mations to the value of ^ 1 / 26 * are:— 

1*0 

0*9444 

0*9627 

0*9498. 


Apfbndix. 

80 m Methods for the StduHon of the St. VenatU Torsion Problem for Arbitraty 

Boundaries. 

( 1 ) An experimental method for the approximate determiimtion of the 
stress function T*, based on the soap bubble analogy first pointed out by L. 
Frandtl, has been developed by O. L Taylor and A. A. Griffith.* The authors 
show that with care the method is capable of on accuracy of the order of 
1 per cent. 

(2) A purely graphical method, based on a process of repeated contour 
integration, is given by L. Bairstow and A. J. Sutton Pippard.f The order 
of accuracy appears to be about the same as in the soap-bubble method. 

(8) J. Orr proposes an arithmetical process of successive approximation.^ 
In this method, which is an adaptation of a process devised by A. Thom, the 

* * Proc. Inatn. Meob. Eng. Lond.,’ p. 766, Deoember, 1917. 
t * Frao. Lut. Civil Eng.,' vol. 214, p. 291 (1921-22). 

i * Proo. Boy. Soc.,* A, vol. 121, p. 30 (1931) and ‘ Ae». Bm, Ctee. Bep. and Mem. 
Mo. 1892.* 
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seotioa of the cylinder is divided into emaU squuea, and roughly eatimated 
values of T are assigned. The values of Y at the centres of the squares ate 
tiien calculated by the approximate formula 

'I'm = i ('I'a + +'*'0 +'I^d) - 

= J('I'A+'I'B+T-e+yx, + S«), 

where A, Bt C, D ate the comets of the square, M is its centre, and S the side. 
The centre values are then used to recalculate the comer values by means of 
the same formula, and the process is repeated until the values cease to change. 
Examples given in the paper show that the method is useful, more especially 
t<a sections of very irregular form. 

(4) Another purely arithmetical method is based on the theorem of W. Bits. 
This theorem asserts that the integral U is stationary for small variations of 'V 
which vanish on the boundary, where 

The theorem can be proved at once by forming SU and application of Green’s 
theorem, and it is the direct analytical expression of the fact that the total 
potential energy in the soap*bubble analogue must be stationary for equilibrium. 
In the application of the theorem, an analytical function T* is chosen which 
vanishes on the boundary and contains a number of disposable parameters or 
functions. The parameters or functions are then determined so as to render 
U stationary. It is quite clear that the success of this method depends very 
much on the choice of the assumed function 'F, and it is very necessary that 
the resulting approximate solution should bo tested by the method given in 
S 6 of the present paper. The method has been applied to sections bounded 
by parabolic arcs by L. C. Leibenzon in a paper entitled “ Calculation of 
Torsional Stresses in Btopeller Blades ” (No. 65 of the ' Transactions (A the 
Central Aero-Hydrodynamioal Institute,’ Moscow, 1924). 


▼OL. axxxvi.-~-A. 
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QtuMtum Andlynt of the Rotaltiowil Strueture of the First Positive 
Bands of Nitrogen (Nt).* 

By 8. M. Naud4, M.So., PIlD., Senior Leotucer in PhysioB, Univeisity of 

Capetown, South Airica. 

(Communicated by A. Fowler, F.R.S.—Received November 24,1931.) 

[PlATBS 3 AMU 4.] 

I. ItUroduolion. 

The gieeniah-yellow afterglow of active nitrogen was first described by 
LewiB.f Two decades have passed since Fowler and Stmttt showed that this 
aftei^ow was due to a selective excitation of a few green, yellow and red 
bands belonging to the first positive system of the nitrogen mdecnle (Ng). 
Beoent work§ cm active nitrogen indicates that the selective excitation is due 
to metastable nitrogen atoms giving up their energy to metastable nitrogen 
molecules in state A,|| the final state of the first positive bands, thus leading 
to the selective exmtatimi of certain specific vibrational levels in state B,|| 
the initial state of the first positive bands. The molecule then returns to 
state A, at the same time emitting the bands which constitute the afterglow. 

From the rotational analysis of the second positive nitrogen bands by 
lindau,^ and Hulthto and Johansson,** it is known that state B corresponds 
to a *n state, the sedond positive bands having their final state in common with 
the initial state of the first positive bands.|| No definite information has been 
found concerning the electronic configuration of the nitrogen molecule which 
gives rise to state A. This can be obtained by making a detailed analysis of 
the rotational structure of the first positive nitrogen bands. 

The first positive nitrogen bands extend from X 6032 to X 10600. From an 
analysis of the bands lying in the region between X 6032 and X 8908 Birgeff 

* A preliminaiy aoooimt of this work was published in the ‘ Phya. Rev.,’ vol. 38, p, 873 
(1931). 

t * Astro^ys. J.,’ voL 20, p. 48 (1004). 

t * Ihoc. Boy. Boo.,’ A, voL 88, p. 377 (1011), tt tiq. 

IG. Oariosad J. ‘Z. Phytik,* vd. 88. p. 700 (1939). 

IIB. T. Ktge. ’Phya. Bev.,’ vd. 33, p. 304 (1934); aae also H. O. Kneaer, ‘Brgalm. 
Kxakt. Naturw.,* voL 8, p. 848 (1080). 

IT ‘Z. Physik,’ voL SO, p. 343 (1034). 

** * Z. niyaik,’ voL 30, p. 308 (1034). 

ff “ Mdeoalar Speotn in Oasea,” p. 138. 
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obteined the fiiet vibmtkMial analyais. By extending the snalysu to the 
bends having a wave-length greater than X 8900, Foetker* showed that Birge'e 
analysis was fandammtaUy oorceot, but that the quantum numbers in the 
lower vibrational state should be diminished by one and that the origin of the 
system should be shifted to 9018*6 cm.~^ The vibrational formula for this 
system of bands becomes, according to Bitge.f 

V -= 9618*6 + (1718*40»' - 14*437 o'*) - (1446*46o" - 13*929O. (1) 

Beyond a description of the appearance of the individual bands,{ very little 
was known about their rotational structure. A few branches were found 
by Bilge and his collaborators. After the author had started the present work, 
Frofessor Birge kindly sent him some of the material obtained in the course 
of their investigations which was based on plates taken by himself .§ As was 
anticipated, it proved advisable to obtain new data with an instrument having 
a larger resolving power than that used by Birge. 

II. Apparatus and Procedure. 

The rotational analysis of the first positive bands is complicated owing to 
the overlapping of adjacent bands. Various investigatotsll have studied the 
selective excitation of these bamds. Since a selective excitation of only a few 
bands would facilitate the analysis considerably, a preliminary investigation 
of the most favourable conditions of excitation was first carried out with a 
1| metre concave grating. Various mixtures of pure helium, neon and argon 
with pure nitrogen, which was prepared by heating sodium azide in vacuo, 
were studied in differently designed discharge tubes. In every case the 
intensity of the selectively excited bands was so much weakened compared 
with their intensity in a discharge through pure nitrogen, that it would have 
been impossible to photograph them under large dispersion. For the same 
reason the use of the selective excitation in the active nitrogen afterglow was 
out of the question. Finally, a very powerful discharge in pure nitrogen was 
ad<^>ted, but instead of attempting an analyns of the mote strongly developed 
bands, as was done by Birge and his coUaborators, the main attention was 
dhnoted towards the weaker bands where the overiapjnng of adjacent bands was 
neeessarily less. 

•' Vhys. Rev.,’ voL M, p. 818 (1987). 

t * latsni. cut. l^Ues,’ v(d. 8. p. 409 (1989). 

t Von dsr Helm, ‘ Z. Wiw. Miot.,’ voL 8, p. 406 (1910). 

I ‘ Astrophjw. J.,’ toL 39, p. 60 (1014). 

II FAti H. O. Knesor, ‘ 8igsl». Exekt. Naturw.,’ vd. 8, pi 846 (1989). 
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The poattive oolumn oi a diachazge in an inverted Il-tabe of Fyiez glam 
(see fig. 1), which was ooDstmoted with large almninhun eleotiodee capable ol 
oanying 1*6 ampe. and which could be water-cooled, was need aasouzoe. The 
ourrent was supplied by a 6 SW. transformer having a peak voltage of 6600. 
Daring exposures only 0*8 amp. was sent through the tube, giving a current 
density of 1*6 amp. per cm.* in the positive oolumn of the discharge. The 
iwessure of the nitrogen in the discharge tube was about S mm. 



The discharge was photographed end on in the third and second orders of the 
Pasohm mounting of the 21-foot Rowland grating of the University of Chicago. 
The dispersion thus obtained amounted to about 0*7 A. per millimetre in 
the third order and about 1 *3 A. per millimetre in the second. The time of 
exposure in the third order varied from 8 to 12 hours, and from 2 to 4 hours in 
the second order. Ilford special rapid panchromatic plates were used. 

The following bonds, 4-1 with head at X 6788 A.; 5-2, X 6705 A. *, 6-8, 
X6623A.; 5-1, X6127A. ’, 6-2, X6070A.; and 7-8, X6013A., haVe been 
measured againat neon standards* both in the third and second orders of the 
21-foot grating. After an exposure with pure nitrogen in the dinhMyi tube 
had been made, the nitrogen was pumped out, neon was passed into the tube, 
and the (xanpaiison q>eotram was taken. In this way a shift of the o(nn- 
* Bmas, Meggm and Menil],' Bureau of Staadaidi,’ No. 28^ p. 766 (1018). 
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puiBOii speotettm nUtive to the mttogen Bpeetmm owing to a shift of the 
Bonice could be avoided. The neon could be pumped out mid stored in a flask 
after it had been purified bf circulating it through a charcoal trap oo<ded with 
liquid air. 

The measurements were accurate to 0*008 mm., which oonesponds to an 
accuracy of 0*002 A. or 0*006 cm.~^ in the case of sharp lines of the third order 
plates. On measuring out the plates, however, it was found that the neon 
standard lines were too far apart to give the above accuracy throughout the 
regions investigated, and it was decided to take new plates with the iron arc 
spectrum for comparison. Owing to external oircomstances this could not 
be carried out, but the eiqierimental error was reduced to a minimum 
by the following methodA third order equation was passed through the 
neon standards, and with this equation the wave-lengths of imaginary points 
1 mm. apart on the plate were calculated. These wave-lengths were con¬ 
verted into wave-numbers using Kayser’s “ Schwingungszahlen ” tables. 
The dispersion in wave-numbers for each millimetre interval was now known, 
and the wave-numbers of lines lying in these millimetre intervals were found 
by interpolation. Thus the wave-numbers of lines relative to one another may 
attain an accuracy of 0*01 cm.~^ in the case of sharp lines, whereas 0*06 cm.~^ 
will be the maximum error for fuzzy lines. The resolving power obtained in 
the third order amounted to about 180,000, which is 80 per cart, of the value 
e]q>ected theoretically. Even with this resolving power some lines could not 
be resolved. 

Since the 6-2 band has its initial state in common with the firwl state of the 
2-6 band of the second positive nitrogen bands analysed by Lindau,* an 
analysis of the 6-2 band was first attempted and thereafter that of the 6-8 
band, which is more strongly developed than the 6-2 band. Before proceeding 
further with the analysis of the 6-3 band, the A,F values for the d = 6 vibra¬ 
tional level of the 6-2 band were tested for agreement with those of the 
e" b: 6 level of the second positive 2-6 (X 8942 A.) band of Lindau. 

III. The Strvctwre of the Banig. 

The first positive bands of nitrogen are degraded towards the violet. When 
j^tographed under small dispersion they appear to have four or five heads, 
ot which three ate very oonspiouoos and the others somewhat weaker. On the 
^tes taken with the 21-foot grating having a large resolving power, only the 


•' Z. Phjnrik,’ voL 86. p. 361 (1084). 
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tbzee atnng heads can still obyiotuly be teoognised as beads (o^. Plates 3 
and 4). 

On fiist attempting an analysu of the 6-2 band, two stfong bianobes belong' 
ing to the least refrangible head were observed. These two series clearly 
had the appearance of Q and B branches, of which the oonsecntive lines had 
ahemating intensities. No corresponding strong branch having the form of 
an ordinary P branch could be found. 

Before attempting the analysis of complex band structures it is very desirable 
to have an approximate idea of the type of structure to be expected, 
multiplicity, number of branches, etc. This can be predicted in mpst cases 
by studying the most likely electronic configurations and what states result 
from these according to Wigner and Witmer.* This information combined 
with the empirical data was of great help in starting the present analysis. 
Thus the initial state of the first positive bands is known to be a *17 state 
{cf. Section 1). The final state is in all probability a *S or a *A state. The 
alternating intensities of the two observed branches conform with a *71 -»*£ 
but not with a *11 -> *A transition. Furthermore, the observed two branches 
would also correspond to the main F and Q branches of the *110 transition, 
but in that case another strong B branch having the appearance of an S branch 
should be observed. 

Owing to a considerable A*type doubling in the *110 state (as will be seen 
below) the location of the B branch caused some difficulty. By aiwmning the 
observed two branches to be P and Q branches and neglecting the effect due 
to the A-type doubling, it was possible to calculate the wave-numbers of the 
B branch lines from the P and Q lines according to the simple relation 

R(J)-Q(J) = Q(J+i)~P(J + i). 

The points marking the positionB of these fictitious B branch lines were mavksd 
on an enlargement (1 A. = 1 cm.). Strong lines were observed vduch for 
large J values were separated by approximately constant amounts from these 
marks. These lines were extended backwards towards the head (by making 
use of the second wave-number difference between consecutive lines of the 
same branch being approximately constant) and proved to be the B branch 
having the form of an 8 branch. Two further groups of three branches 
belongmg to the other two strong heads were observed. The nina strong 
branches starting from the ted end of the band had c(m8eoutivd.y the appear¬ 
ance of Q, B, S: F, Q, B; and O, P, Q branches. The three groups of three 
* ‘ Z. Physik,* vd. 81, p. 858 (1888). 
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rtrong btanohes clearly belonged to tbe three strong heads, and those having 
the appearance of 0 and F branches in the last group formed the weaker heads 
observed under small dispersion. 

The branches in each of the above groups were assumed to be P, Q and R 
branches, respectively. The quantities F/ = (J) — (J) for the 6-2 

band could now be calculated and were found to agree within experimental 
error with the quantities A,F", = R, (J — 1) — P^ (J -f-1) determined from 
Lindau’s data on the 2-5 band of the second positive system (df. Table I). 
The values of J given in Table I are determined as described in Section VIII. 
In comparing Lindau’s Aj V values with those obtained from tbe present data, 
it must be borne in mind tliat Lindau’s band lines were measured only approxi¬ 
mately fitom an enlargement on a screen,* so that the fact that no systematic 
increase occurs in the difference between his Af F values and those given here, 
is enough proof that the A| F values agree. 

The analysis was now extended to the better developed 6-3 band where 
similarly nine strong branches were found. Owing to the greater intensity of 
the 6-3 bond, the branches could bo followed to larger J values and up to the 
head in most coses. A total of 26 branches was observed in the 6-3 band and 
24 in the 6-2 band. All the favourably situated branches showed alternating 
intensities of the consecutive lines. The strong lines and practically all the 
weak lines of the 6-3 band are included in the above-mentioned 26 btanohes. 
The remaining weak lines may be due to the overlapping of branches of the 
adjoining bands and the weaker bands of higher vibrational quantum numbers. 

The structure of the band is exactly that predicted if one assumes a ’ll 
transition with the ’ll state conforming to Hund’s case a for the lower J values. 
In this case 27 branches are expected, of which 9 ate ve^ strong and a few ate 
expected to be very weak. The other branches have medium intensity. The 
twenty-seventh branch which has not been observed in the 6-3 band is unfavour¬ 
ably situated since it partly overlaps the 7-4 band. The three groups of three 
strong branches can now bo identified as P^, Qj, R^; P„ Q^, Rg; and P„ Q,, 
B, branches, and are the main branches belonging to the transitions ’Iliow •* 

uid ’Ilbigb-*’ ’S where low, med. and high mean low, medium 
and hi^ frequencies. Fig. 2 gives a schematic representation of the theoieti- 
cally expected transitiims. The transitions giving the strong branches are 
represented by heavy lines, those giving the lines of medium intensity by thinner 
lines and the weak branches by dotted lines. The notation used agrees with 


* * Z. Physik.’ vol. 25, p. 247 (1224). 
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'tliAt givea in the “ Report on Notation for Spectra of Diatomio Mbleoulee.'** 
The validity of the awigninent of *nio», *n„,«a and ’flugh as 'IIo, *11]. and 
* 1 X 1 will be duouseed in Section VI. 



*5: 


Ito. 2.—A aohematio lepreaentation of th« atructure of the rotational energy leveb in the 
itutial *n etate and the final *£ state of the first positive bands of nitrogen, and of the 
tiansittixis whioh are expected. 

IV. Data. 

Since tiie stmcture of a *11 tran^ion offers so many possibilities of 
testing all the combination difieiMices of the rotational levels, it is unnecessary 
to analyse bands having the same initial or final vibrational quantum numbers. 
The 6-3 and 6'2 bands further give us the ojqportunity to determine the 
variation of the molecular constants with consecutive vibrational qtuntnm 
numben and therefore the snalyses of these two bands axe given here. 

hn Tables II, 111, IV and V, VI, VII the wave-numbers and intensify data 
of the first positive nitrogon bands, 6-3 and 6-2, axe given. The wave-numbers 

* B. S. MuUUcen,' Phya. Rev.,* wd. 30, p. 611 (1030). 









Table II.—Wave-numbeiB of the lines in the 6-3 band bekmgmg to the *n« tm^mit jo n . 
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•le amuiged in the various branches as borne out by the analysis. The 
qnantiim numbers are given in terms of the total angular quantum number J 
rince the rotational quantum number K has no definite meaning in Hund’s 
case e. The values of J were determined from the analysu as described in 
Section YIII. Even with the large resolving power used here the structure 
of the bands, especially in the neighbourhood of the heads, is very intricate. 
Consequently blends of two, or in some oases mote, lines are relatively frequent 
and thus the same wave-number often occurs more than once in the tables. 
The superscript fcdlowing the number in brackets indicates the number of 
lines to which the particular wave-number has been assigned. The number in 
brackets gives a visual estimate of the intensity of the observed line made 
during the measurement of the plate. The relative intensity of lines holds 
mily for lines close together. F indicates a broad, taoey line, whereas d 
indicates that the line gave signs of being double, but still could not be measured 
as two components. In a few cases the breadth of the fussy lines could be 
measured and in such oases the most suitable wave-number falling within the 
limits of the fussy line was chosen in the analysis. 

On Plates 3 (o), (6), and 4 (o), (d) an enlargement of the 6-3 band made from 
a third order plate is given. 

V. Interpretation of the Data. 

It has been stated in Section III above that the first positive nilxogen bands 
are in all probability due to a ’ll transition where the *11 state conforms 
to Hund’s case a for the lower J values. This interpretation will now be 
further investigated. 

The rotational levels of a *11 state conforming to case a ate given by 

T = T.-|-G + AAS-|-B,[J(J+1)- 0*-f-^ + Sp„p*] 

t* Oj (S, J) D^(J -f-1)* -|- ... (2) 

T« + AA2 can be considered as representing the deotnmio miergy, the 
difieient values of S (T, and A remaining fixed) giving the oompments of 
the molecular multiplet according to 

A-t-S = A-l-S, A-i-S-1. |A-S(. (S) 

In the present case A 1 and 8 = 1, and consequently Q = 2, 1 and 0, 
tibus giving the three components of the tr^et, 'IIi, *nt, and *no. Every 
vibradogoal level now has three components which belong to the moleonlar 
rwfflfctfh*, and every oompmient has its own set of rotatjonal levels. The 
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Table V.—^Wave-numbeis of the lines in the 5-2 band belonging to the transition. 
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TaUfi Vll.— Wave-nnmberB of the lines in the 6-2 band belonging to the *11^ tranatkxD. 
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lotatianal levels in each set aie again doable owing to A-type doubling 
with two values of (2, J) for each value of 2 and J, <0, (2, J) and 
(2, J). B,GP usually is very small and is inseparable from T, + O’ in the 
analysis. When the conditions ate not purely case of (as is the caso hero 
presumably for high J values), B, depends on 2 according to 

B..v = B.(1±2B./AA), (4) 

».e., for 2 = 0, B* = B,; for 2 = ± 1, B* = B, (1 ± 2BJA). 

S*pcn. - ft* = S« - 2» - £1* = S (S + 1) - 2* - il® 

2 — 1 - 0 = 1 for “Ho 
= 2 — 0 — 1 = 1 for *lli 
= 2 — 1—4-=—3for ’llj 

The variable part of the rotational energy for each component can thus be 
given as 

= B',J(J + 1) + O'. (2, J) + D',J«(J + 1)* + ... 

= B', J (J + 1) + O', (2, J) + D', J* (J + 1)» + ... 

F'l, F'l and F', give the rotational levels for the three components *ni„w. 
®n„wi and ‘Ilhigh. 

The lines of the R^,, and P,, branches are now given by;— 

Brt (J) = V, -|- V. 4- F'rt (J + 1) — F"j (J) (7) 

Q« (J) = V, + V. + F'« (J) - F", (J) (8) 

P«(J) = v. + v.-f-F„(J-l)-F',(J). (9) 

and simUarly the Q^,, P^, lines can be obtained. Hence 

A,P'„(J) = R,,(J)-P„(J) = F.,(J+1)-F„(J-1), (10) 

A,F'rt (J) = 2 (B', + 2D',) + 4 (B', + 3D',) J -f- 12D', J* + 8D',J». (11) 

The experimental values corresponding to equation (11) for the v' = 5 level 
of the 5-2 band should agree with the rotational term differenoes 

A, F"^ (J) = R« (J - 1) - P« (J + 1) = F"« (J + 1) - F",, (J - 1) 

obtained from the 2-6 second positive bands for the level v" = 5. This was 
shown to be the case within the experimental error in Table L 

t Of. £. L. Hill and J. H. van Vleok, * Pfays. Kev.,’ vol. 32, p. 2fi0 (IU28). 
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In Table VIII tbe A^Fi, and A^F^ of the 6*3 band for all three com* 
ponents of the *11 state ate given. 

Beyond the agreement with the 2-6 second positive combination difEerences, 
equation (11) does not allow any further testing of the term difEerences within 
each component of the triplet. In order to obtain further proof of the validity 
of the assignment, the A] F' values must be studied, but here due oonaideration 
must be given to the A-type doubling. The following term difEerences can 
be tested for agreement:— 

Ai F„, (J) = F„ (J + 1) - F'j, (J) = (J) - Q, (J) 

= ’’Qis (J + 1) - °Pi, (J + 1) = ‘■Rt3 (J) - “Qia (J). (12) 

Ai F\., (J) =» Fi, (J) - F'„ (J - 1 ) = Q, (J) - P, (J) 

= (J - 1 ) - (J - 1 ) = ‘’Q,, (J) - «P,3 (J). (13) 

Ai Ftt„ (J) = Fa* (J + 1) - F,„ (J) = (J f I) - «P„ (J -f 1) 

^ Ra (J) - Q, (J) = ‘'Q 33 (J + 1) - ‘’P#, (J + 1), (14) 

Ai F'a., (J) « F'a. (J) - F' 3 , (J - 1) = (J - 1) - “Q., (J - 1) 

= Qi (J) - Pa (J) = “Raa (J - D - ’’Q.a (J - 1). (IS) 

A, F,,. (J) - F 3 . (J -I- 1) - F 3 „ (J) = (J) - (J) 

= “Qa, (J -H 1) - «P3a (J + 1) = Ra (J) - Q, (J), (16) 

Ai F3,3 (J) - Fa, (J) - F'aa (J - 1 ) = “Qa, (J) - “Pm (J) 

= ’^Raa (J — 1) — ®Qaa (J — 1) — Q» (■!) — Pa (J)- (11) 

Samples of the rotational term differences corresponding to equations (12) 
to (17) are given for o' = 6 , * 113 , *ni and ’Ila in Tables IX, X and XI, respec¬ 
tively. It will be seen that the agreement is well within the experimental 
error, which may be eiqpeoted to be as large as 0*1 om.~^ in cases where the 
branch lines are blends of two or more lines. Three similar tables for v' a= 6 , 
’IIo, ‘III and *113 may be readily constructed from Tables V, VI and VII, but, 
in order to economise space, th^ are not given here. 

The rotational levels of the final *2 state can be represented by 

T, = T. + G-|-F',, (18) 

i.e., 

T. = T, -f G -H B",K (K - 1 -1) 4-/", (K, J - K) 

-f-D",K*(K 4 - 1 )*-(-..., (18a) 
.where J is the total angular quantum number, its values being J m K 4 * S, 



























Tsbk IX.—Ai Vi valaes in the ’ll, state of the o' = 6 vibrational level. 
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First Positive Bands of Sibrogen. 
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Table XI.—A, F', values in tbe state of the v' = 6 vibiational level. 
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K + S — 1, K — S. S is the resultant electionio spin. Sinoe S ss 1 for 
a triplet state J ■=» K + 1, K and K — 1. Due to the three values of J we 
riiall as a rob have three dosely spaced energy states for each value of E. 
These energy states are designated by Fi, F)| and F3 corresponding to J » E+li 
J ss K and J = E — 1, respectively. 

As Ktamcisf shoved, f, (K, J — K) for states consists of two parts, one 
of which is due to the interaction of the resultant electronic spin S* with the 
rotational angular momentum K* and is equal to 

h[J(J +1)-K(K + 1 )- S{S +1)1 = Jy[J(J + 1)-K(K +1) - 2 ], (19) 

while the other part is due to the interaction of the individual spins of the 
electrons and is given by w, (E, J — E). 
ft (E, J — K) now becomes: 

f, (K, J - K) = iY[J (J + 1) - K(K -f 1) - 2J + «>. (K, J - K). (20) 

Eramers showed that Wj (E, J — K) has the following values for the three 


values of J: 

J = K + 1, 

= - e [1 - 3/(2K + 3)] 

(21) 

J = K, 

4- 2e 

(22) 


w, = -eLl+3/(2K-l)] 

(23) 

f, (E, J - K) then is ; 

J = K + 1, 

/i = -etl - 3/(2K + 3)] + yK 

(24) 

J = K, 

/, = 4. 2e - Y 

(26) 

1 

11 

/, = - e[1 - 3/(2K _ ])] - y(K 4-1). 

(26) 

Now 

A,F",(J) = K|(J 

- 1) - P. (J 4-1) = F', (J 4-1) - F", (J - 1). 

(27) 


Substituting in equation (27) for F^ according to equations (18), (24), (25) and 
(26), and neglecting terms in e/E for moderate and large values of E, since c 
is usually small: 

J = E + 1, A.F'i (J - 1) = 2 (B", + 2D", + y) 

+ 4 (B", + 3D",) K + 12D",K* + 8D",K». (28) 

J»E, A,F',(J) = 2(B", + 2D",) 

+ 4(B", + 3D",) E + 12D",E« + 8D"4^®. {29> 

J = E - 1, A,F', (J + 1) = 2 (B", + 2 D", - y) 

+ 4 (B", -I- 3D",) E + 12D",E» + 8D",E». 
t ‘ Z. Phj'Bik.’ vol. S3, p. 423 (1929). 


(30) 
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The following rotational term differences in the final state can now be tested 
for agreement: 

A,F', (J) = F", (J + 1) - F"j(J ~ 1) = Ki(J - 1) - Pi (J + 1) 

= “Rn (J -1) - (J +1) = (J - 1) - *P„ (J +1), (81) 

A, F", (J) := F". (J + 1) - r(J - 1) = %, (J - 1) - (J + 1) 

= R,(J - 1) - P,(J + 1) = '•RmCJ -1) -‘‘P„(J +1) (82) 

A, F', (J) = F", (J + 1) - F", (J - 1) = (J - 1) - «Pi, (J + 1) 

= «R„ (J - 1) - “Pm (J + 1) = R, (J - 1) - P, (J + 1). (88) 

In Table XII, A, B and C, the AaF'i, A,F', and A,F', values for 
v" = 3 are given. The values in each of the sections A, B and C should agree 
within experimental error, which seems to be the case. Similar tables giving 
the conespimding values for the level v" — 2 may readily be constructed 
from the data in Tables V, VI and VII. 

VI. Fine /Structure of the *11 State due to A-type DovkUmg. 

So &r it has been assumed tentatively that the transitions 
•nni*d"^*2 and *n hi ,h-»*£ correspond to and •Ila-*-*!!, 

t.e., that the triplet 11 state is normal. Two methods are available for dis¬ 
tinguishing a normal from an inverted triplet. Firstly, the miasing lines near 
the origm should give some information. Since the lines become very weak 
in the neighbourhood of the origin, and owing to the overiapping of the various 
branches in these regions, blends between lines are very frequent for low J 
values, and consequently this method cannot be applied here. Another 
criterion may be obtained by studying the magnitude of the A-type doubling. 

The A-type doubling can be obtained from Tables IX to XI by building the 
differences Av^g^ as follows: 

2 Av,,. (J -f i) = Av,F'*. (J) - AviF,., (J + 1). (84) 

These differences are given in Table XIII. Although there ate some signs of 
sjrstematic differences between the values for o' — 6 and v' » 6, the general 
trend is the same: decreasing from a large value (2*62 for J 6*5) 

to 1*16 for J Bs 26*6; Avg,) decreasing from —0*16 for J ^=6*6 to '—0*96 
for J ss 26*6 and Av^ increasing from —0*03 for J 6*6 to Av^ ss0*28 
for J s: 24*5. The Av values given here ate only absolute values and hence 
the positive and negative signs given have only a relative meaning. 



Table Xtl.—values in the state of the o'' = 3 vibrational level. 
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Table XIII.— A-type doubling. 
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The theory fot the A>type doubling in triplet states either conforming to 
Hund’s case a at case b has been given by Hill and ran VledE.* According 
to MnUikenf one would expect for a normal *11 state conioiming to case a that 
tile A-type doubling would be fairly large and remain constant in the *n« 
state, would increase proportional to J (J -f-1) in the ’ITj state, and would be 
very small in the *na state. For *11 states conforming to case b, on the other 
hand, tiie A-type doubling would be of moderate width and proportional 
to K (K -f-1) in all three oompmientB of the multiplet. As is clear from Table 
Xni, the observed doubling does not correspond to either of the oases. 
FtobaUy we have case a for small J values, because the doubling is 
relatively large as one eiqieots for a case a *n« state, inereases and 
^^sa» i* SDudh The fact that Av^,! definitely decreases and Avg^ increases 
slightly is jnobably due to a transition from case a toe the lower J values to 

• ‘ Flyn. Rev,,’ voL 92, p. 260 (1028); see also J, H, van Vleok, ‘ Pbys. Rev.,’ vol. S3, 
p. 407 (1020). 

t * Rev. Mod. Phys.,’ vo). 3, p. 146 (1631). 
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case b for larger J values. The results therefore, agree best with the theory 
if one assumes the *11 state is normal, and conforms to Hund’s ease a for lower 
J values and goes over to case 6 for higher J values. 

Yll. Spin Fine Structure of the *S State. 

The spin fine structure of the *£ state can be obtained directly from the 
empirioal data by determining the values corresponding to the differences 
between equations (IS), (14) and (16). Thus: 

Equation (14) — equation (13): 

A/„ = 2c-Y + e(l-3/2K4-3)-YK 

= 3e (2K + 2/2K + 3) - y (^ + !)• (*») 

Equation (14) — equation (15): 

A /,3 = 2« - y -t- e(l - 3/2K - 1) +y(K + 1) 

= 3t(2K/2K-l)+YK. (36) 

Now 

A/a (K) = (J) - (.1 + 1) ‘‘Q„ (J) - 1>, (J + 1) 

= R, (J) - *Qa (J + 1) - Q, (J) - “Pa (J + 1) 

= %f (J) - ^Qsi (J + 1) = "Qs. (J) “ “Pai (J + 1) (87) 

A/is (K) = (J) - (J - 1) = “Pia (J) - “Qi. (J - 1) 

= Q, (J) - “R„ (J - 1) = P, (J) - (J - 1) 

= (J) _ R, (J - 1) = (J) - Q, (J - 1). (38) 

In fig. 3 tiie average experimental values of A/n and A/^i for the vibrational 
level v" « 3 ate plotted against K. The corresponding values for the vf* » 2 
level are not given since in most oases these values coincide with the given 
values. The drawn-out curve represents the curve givmi by the oaloulated 
values where s" =s — 0'433 and y" — ~~ 0*003. It will be seen that the 
graph rqinesents the experimental values within experimental error. The 
determination of the A/ values becomes less certain in the neighbourhood of 
the heads, but for large J values, Kramers’ theory seems to explain the observed 
fine structure of the state in very well. 

The fine structure of the *S state has been studied in the molecules 0,,* 

* B. S. MoUiken. 'Phys. Rev.,* voL 32, p. 860 (1928 ): H. A. Kramen, ‘Z. Phyaik,’ 
voL BS, pi 422 (1220 ); W. Loohte-HoltgTeveii and 6. H. Dieke, * Ann. Hiyaik,’ vol. 8, 
p. 087 (1922). 
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ooRMponding to equations (87) and (38). The drawn gnpha lepteaent tiie theontical 
eiiryee to e^uatioM (35) and (86) where a — —0*433andY«s —0*003* 

PH* and S^t H one compares the diagrams of the fine structuie of the % 
states in these molecules corresponding to fig. 3, it is cleat that N, provides 
on interesting cose where y is so small that the A/j^ and A/n curves do not 
cross, but have an approximately constant sepatatioD for moderate values of 
K. For moderate K values, therefore, the effect due to the interaction of 
the resultant deotronio with the rotational angular momentum is apptoxi* 
mately equal and <^poBite to the effect due to the interaction of the individual 
s^s of the efeotions. 

Further, it is also interesting to note that for every K value, the level for 
which J a K lies below those for which J as K +1 snd J «= K — 1 os 

• R. W. a Feane, ‘ PKc. Roy. Soc..' A. voL ISO, p. 323 (1030). 
t a M. MaiuU and A. Chriaty, ‘ Fhy*. Rev.,’ vol. 37, p. 400 (1931). 
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indioftted in fig. 2. In tliu xespeot the *S state also diffezs from the *S states 
in 0| and PH. In the case of we cannot decide with certainty since only 
(s' — c") ooold be found from the analysis, the bands being due to a ’S 

transition. This invetuon in the state of Ng is due to c having a negative 
value, c being positive in both the other cases. 

Yni. The Mctecvlaf OonHonta. 

From the TOtati<nial analysis of the first positive bands the molecular con* 
stents of the Ng molecule in the initial ’ll and the final ’£ state can be deter¬ 
mined. 

13ie constant A in equation (2) which determines the separation of the 
components of the triplet is of considerable interest. Equation (6) must, 
however, be taken into consideration when A is determined. Owing to the 
large A-t 3 rpe doubling in the *11 state, the spin fine structure in the *2 state, 
as well as the fact that the lines become very weak and overiap very much 
near the heads, the position of the origins of the three components could only 
be determined approximately. Thus the following values were found: the 
separation of the otigms of the ®IIg-**S and ’Hi-►*2, Avj, s: 42 cm."*, 
and the separatiim of the origins of the ’Hi ->*2 and ’llg -^*2 components 
Avgg =: 37 cm.~^; giving as total separation of the *no-*-*2 and *n|-»*2 
components Av^g ~ 79 om.~^ Consequently A ::: 39*5 om.~^ 

The values of B',* can be found from equation (12) by plotting the A, F'| 
values given in Tables VII and 1 against J, the slope giving us 4B',*. The 
Ag F't values are, however, affected by the A-type doubling, as can be seen 
if one compares the AgF^, and A|F« values. This can be overcome partly 
by plotting the average of the Ag F'^ and AgF « values, but in the ’Ilg state 
where the A-type doubling is large, the B',* value thus obtained may still be 
slightly erroneous. Item B',* the vidue of B', can be found according to 
equation (4), but the B', values thus obtained from the ’Hg, ’IIj and ’Ilg 
states do not agree. The value of B', in the ’Ilg state is therefore taken as 
B',. B'^ a', and can be determined with the help of the following equations: 

«, = (Bo-B,)/« (39) 

B. = B,-i-K. (40) 

(«> 

Ritinft the extrapolation from B'g and B', to B'g is large the values of B\ and 
/g will only be approximately correct. 
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Hie vbItim oI oen be obtained from equations (28), (29) and (30). Sinoe 
Y is tiieee three equations give almost identioal values of and henoe, 

only the averaged value of B'\ is g^ven. From the values for v" «■ 3 and 
= 2 the constants B"«, a", and are obtamed according to equations 
(39), (40) and (41). These constants are tabulated in Table XIV. 

The values of r', =* 1*20 X 10“* cm. and r", » 1-289 X 10"* cm. are in 
good agreement with the values /g a 1-21 and 1-28 x 10~* cm. 

obtained from Sfotse’s empirical formula.* 

The values of D', and D"« given in Table XIV could be obtained from the 
formula D, and agrees within experimental error with the 

values obtamed from equations (11), (28), (29) and (30). 

From equations (28), (29) and (30) the value of the total angular quantum 
number J could be determmed. These values of J are given in Tables I to 
Xin above. 


IX. Disoutsion. 

Ab can be seen from Tables II to YII and on Plates 3 and 4, the oonseoutive 
lines in every fovourabiy situated branch have alternating intensities in the 
ratio of approximately two to one. This agrees very well with the value of 
this ratio obtained by van Wijkt in the first negative bands of N|'*‘ and in the 
second positive bands of N, and indicate that the nitrogen nucleus has unit 
internal momentum. 

Dcom Tables II to Vn it is evident that the rotational levels of the % state 
having odd K values have greater statistical weight than those having even K 
values, smoe the lines terminating on these levels are approximately twice as 
intense as those having even K values. From this fact and the fact timt the 
entire wave-function must be symmetrical, it may be concluded that the final 
state is either The initial *11 state which combines with the 

final state will then be either *11. or *11,. Which of these states actually 
exists can only be determined by considering the eleetronie ccmfiguiations of 
the N| molecule and the states corresponding to these electronic oonfigotations 
which ate most likely to exist in the Na molecule. 

In Section VI it was inlerzed from the A-type doubling that the *11 state is 
normaL By studying landau’s analysis of the 2-6 second positive band, it at 
first a]^eat8 tiiat an inverted *11 state both in the initial and fi«*l states agrees 
with the missing lines given by him. If the J vslnes of the present analysis 

• ‘ Phys. Rev.,’ voL 84, p. n (1989). 
t ‘ Z- Physik,’ voL S9. p. 313 (1980). 
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TaUe XIV.—The Molecular Oooatanta. 



v. 
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! 
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1 
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! 

1 1 

1 

! 1 
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•Z 

— 
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B"g«l*440g 

/'-0-003 


1 

1 1*434 

1 (extrapolated) 

r'',- 1-289 Xl0->cm. 

D", -S-5 y 10-* 

1 


are substituted iu his analysis according to Table I, and it is noticed that the 
Bi and P 3 lines having wave-numbers 25372*9 and 25368*8 cm.~^ as given by 
him, are also assigned as P, and Pj lines, the missing lines in Lindau’s analysis 
will also be in agreement with a normal ’ll state. In this case some lines 
belonging to the and Pj branches having lower J values should yet be found 
to exist. Gertain anomalies which were pointed out by Muliiken,* in case 
the *n state were inverted, consequently disappear. The result that the ’ll 
state is normal agrees with the conclusion reached by MuUiken {loo. oU.) in 
his disenssioD of liindan's data on the second positive bands. 

X. Summary. 

The emission spectrum of the first positive nitrogen (Nj) bands has been 
obtained by means ^ a powerful discharge in pure nitrogen in a water-cooled, 
inverted Il-tube, the plates being takoa in the third order of a 21 -foot concave 
grating giving a dispernon of 0*7 A. per millimetre. The following bands 
have been studied; 6*2 (X 6706 A.) and 6-3 (X 6623 A.). Each band consists 
of three groups of nine branches, of which three in each group are prominent. 
The structure agrees with a’ll -*'’Straitsition,the’II state probably conforming 
to Hnnd's case a for the lower J vidues and going over to case 6 for higher J 
values. From the A-type doubling it is concluded that the *11 state is normal. 
The consecutive lines of the branches show alternating intensities in the ratio 
2 to 1 approxunately, thus indioatmg that the nitrogen nucleus has unit 
internal angular momentum. The rotational levels of the *S state having odd 
* < Vbya. Rev./ vol. 33, p. 300 (1039). 
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K valneB wen found to hnve greater etatirtioal irdl^ and thui the ^ atato 
ie either or The s|^ fine atmotoze of the ^ atate agteea eloeelj 
irith the theo^ of Exameta if the oonatanta af'» — 0'43S and y" as — 0‘00i3» 
The moleoulsr oonstanta obtained from the andysia ate :•» 

B", = 1-440 a" = 0-013 cin.-», f", =* 1-289 X lO"* cm., 

D", as — 6-6 X 10"* cm."* and B', = 1-66 om.~^ a', = 0-093 cm."*, 
1-20 X 10"" cm., D', = - 6-2 X 10“* cm.-». 

The experimental part of thia woric was carried out at the Ryeraon Phyaioal 
Laboratory, University of Chicago. The author wishes to express his apprecia¬ 
tion to Professor B. S. MuUiken for suggesting this problem and lpr his interest 
and advice in connection with this work, and to Dr. W. Weisel for helpful 
suggestions. The author also wishes to thank Professor R. T. Birge for con¬ 
senting to his taking up the problem which Professor Birge and his collaborators 
had wtnked on for several years, and for submitting some of the lower dispersion 
data obtained by them. 


OESCRIFTEON OF PLATES. 

PuLTBS 3 (a), (b), and 4 (e), (d) show an enlargenmit of the S-3 band made from the 
original third order plate. The various bnaohee an marked hy linm drawn opposite 
the lines on the piotnra. The scale is given in wave-nnmben. The plates overlap 
slightly and tiie branehes may be followed from the amaOer wave-aombem on Plate 
3 (a), through (b), (e) and (d). The most tefrangihle strong head of the 7-4 band ia 
visible an Plate 4 (d). In the branches which form heads, the branch lines having 
lower J values and leading up to the heads are indioatad by vertioal lines hanging 
from the hwixontal lines, and the branch lines beyond the heads an indioated by 
vertioallinesstandingonthehoriBontalluMs. Theaaaignmentofthevaiiouabranohn 
is given alternately on the right and on the left. 
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MthH/Uy of Positive Alkali Ions in Argon, Nam and Hdiutn. 

By A. M. Ttndall and 0. V. PowblIx 

(Oommonioated by A. P. Chattock, F.R.S.—Received November 26,1931.) 

In • pcevious paper* we described tbe application of new methods of 
measuring the mol^ity of ions to the case of positive ions of helium moving 
tittough helium gas. We also gave an example of the profound effect of trsoes 
of impnritieB in giving rise to groups of ions moving at speeds different from 
that of helium ions. This result is contrary to those obtained in many eariier 
investigations on the mobility of ions produced in one gas and measured in 
another. It was found that such ions could not be distinguished in their 
mobility from an ion of the gas in which the measurements were made. This 
is explained by the fact that, judged by jnesent standards, the gas in all these 
early experimmits was very impute and the ions consisted of clusters of polar 
molecules. Moreover, except in the case of the radio-active recoil atoms 
investigated by Rutherford and by Franck, which have a low ionisationpotential, 
the conditions were often hivourable for a transfer of charge from the original 
im to some other atom or molecule, so that even the cote of the cluster may 
not have been that of the original ion. In the detenninatum of the moiety 
of different imis in a gas, the positive ions may be produced from Kunsman 
sonrcee of the alkalies or alkaline earths, or from a glow discharge in a gas 
containing small amounts of known impurities. The present paper describes 
the results obtained in argon, neon aitd helium by the first method using iona 
of sodium, potassium, rubidium and ctBshim. 

EvperimetUal. 

Beferenoe must be made to previous papers for details the wyUib o d by 
wlmfii the mobOity of an ion is deduced from the position of a sharp peak in 
an eleotrometer cunent-frequency curve. 

In workmg with Kunsman sources it is necessary to employ some 
device in order toprevent the hot platinum strip carrying the ICnnm*n 
ftom heating the gas in the measuring chamber. Otherwise there will be not 
only a sCrious rise in the temperature of the gas as a whole, but also a large 
temperature gradient of uncertain distribution along the path of the iftn* 
Thus in some recent experiments on the mobility of positive sodium ions in 

• • Ptoc. Roy, Soo.,’ A, vol. 134, p. 125 (1931). 
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nitiogai and hydrogen, Loeb* found that the tempeistme of an eleoteode, 
ooplaner with the hot aouioe, sometimes rose to 200° C. and that the mean 
temperature of the gas was as much as 80° 0. This involved large ooneotions 
in determining a value for the mobility of the ions and left the Onaj result un¬ 
certain to about 10 per cent. Such uncertainties would have been very serious 
in the present work as the difference in molnlity, between 
sodium and potassium imu m helium, is only 4 per cent. 

The experimental tube employed is shown in fig. 1. 
It is similar in principle to that shown in fig. 1 of our 
previous paper except that the old plate. A, is r^laced 
1^ a heavy pierced copper plate. A, welded to a copper 
tube, T. AwaterjacketjJ, fitting closely round it keeps 
the copper cool. Three Kunsman sources, one of which 
is shown at S, are mounted side by side in the copper 
tube 2 or S mm. tom the copper plate. To test the 
efficiency of the cooling system a thermo-junction was 
inserted immediately above the plate, B. The rise in 
tempmature of the gas when a source was heated to a 
bright yellow heat was 4° C. We concluded that the 
maximum rise in temperature during any ei^timent 
was never more than 3° 0. and in general was less than 
1° 0. This is of the same otdnt as the fluctuaticms in 
room temperature and both these sources of error, 
leading to correotions of probably less than 1 per cent., 
have been ignored. 

We are indebted to Ifr. Luang Brata for the prepara¬ 
tion of the Kunsman sources. They were made by 
together 23 per cent, precipitated ferrous oxide, 
5 per cent, alumina and 2 per cent, of the alkalies in 
the form of the nitrate or hydrate. These chemicals 
were the best analytical reagents procurable com¬ 
mercially. The mixture was heated to redness in air and then ground in an 
m oH ai T, the process being repeated several rimes. The mixture was 
reduced in hydrogen in bulk and each source was individually reduced again 
after insertkm in the apparatus. 

The atgcm was of a hif^ grade of purity supplied to us by the OJi.C. Basearoh 
Labomtcoy. The ne«m otmtained 2 per cent, of helium. The helium was 
*' Fhyi. Rev.,’ vcL 38, p. S48 (1031). 
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obtained from thorianite. Each gas was purified before admiaaion to the 
apparatus althon^ the ionisation potentials of tibe alkalies are low so tbat 
elaborate precautions, wbiob must be taken when the positive ions are pro* 
duced by a glow disdiatge in a rare gas, were unnecessary. The gas vrats never 
so impure that the alkali ions changed in mobility owing to the formation of 
oomplez i<ms by collisions with impurities. 

The curves shown in this paper were talmn in the third order with the 
altemating potentialB out of phase. In other words, the ions crossed the 
measuring apparatus in a time equal to two and a half periods of the peak 
frequency of the alternating fields. Fig. 2 is an example of the resolving power 



which was obtained. Ourve A was taken with a potassium source in neon. 
Ourve B is a peak due to sodium ions in the same gas plotted on a larger current 
scale to diow the accuracy with which the peak frequency can be determined. 


BesuiUt. 

The first results obtained were very illuminating and may be illustrated by 
some evr«wiw*enta in argon. Three sources of sodium, potassium and ruludium 
were mounted side by side so that they could be used in turn in the same qpeci- 
man of gas. Measuremwits were taken after each source had been heated to 
M voouo for a few hours and the gas then admitted. Starting with 
it was found that all three sources gave the same type of curve con- 
aisting of two peaks at mobilities 2-34 and 2-74. The onrves for the sodium 
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■onvoe ate ahown in fig. 3, A. It was quite clear that we were not dealing 
with a pure souiee of ions, firstly because of the existence of two peaks instead 
of one, and secondly because it was impossible to believe that ions of rubidium 
(atomic wei^^t 79) and of sodium (atomic weight 23) would travel at the same 
rate in argmi (atomio weight 39). Now the emission of ions from a Kunsman 
source at a given temperature depends upon the ionisation potential of the 



alkalL If a source contains small quantities of heavier alkalies, present as 
impurities, then the fraction that they contribute to the total eiwi—iftn will be 
far in excess of that appropriate to their concentration. It therefore seeiwed 
possible that the first peaks we obtained were due not to sodium but to rubidium 
and potassium present in the sodium source in traces. We were able to o(m> 
firm this in the fidkwing manner. After heating the source in vacuo for about 
6 hours with the field applied to remove the ions continuously, botii these p eak s 
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disappeaxed and were iq>laced by a single peak at a higher mobility. Ouiient 
frequency readings, taken every 2 hours during this run, are shown in fig. 3, 
A-Il. Curve A shows the two peaks obtained before this treatment and 
attributed to rulndium and potassium respectively. B, taken 2 hours after* 
wards, shows that in that interval nearly all the rubidium had gone. C, ob¬ 
tained after another 2 hours, shows a new peak at mobility 3*18, which inD, 
at the conclusion of the run, is the only one remaining. We may assume that 
this is the true peak due to sodium ions as farther heating left it unchanged. 

The correctness of these deductions was confirmed by experiments with the 
other Kunsman sources. A caesium source never gave more than the one 
peak shown in fig. 8, E. The rubidium source after continuous heating gave 
7 and that of potassium Q. H is another curve for sodium. The vertical 
dotted linos in curves A to D mark the positions of the several maxima of the 
curves E to Q and in accordance with our analysis the three for rubidium, 
potassium and sodium* show a close coincidence with the peaks given by the 
sodium source daring its process of ageing. 

The behaviour of the sodium source illustrates the remarkable sensitiveness 
of the method in detecting traces of the heavier aUcalies. The alkali in this 
case was Eahlbaum’s best anal 3 d;ical soda and any rubidium or potassium 
in it was almost certainly undetectable chemically. Other observers have 
found that a sodium source will emit potassium ions, but we are able to make a 
more detailed analysis because we require a much smaller emission from the 
source than is necessary for work involving magnetic analysis, where only a 
very small fraction of the ions passes through the defining slits. Also, in our 
method, the analysis of the ions takes at most 16 minutes. 

The sensitivity of the method may also be gauged from another observation. 
Two Kunsman souroes were mounted in the apparatus side by side about 3 nun, 
apart, one of caesium and the other giving potassium ions. After some con¬ 
tinuous use the potassium source a single run of the caesium source of about 
16 minutes’ duration was mode in order to obtain the position of the caasiam 
peak. When on the completion of this run the potassium source was used 
again, it was found to give notating but casnum ions. Presumably casnum 
metal had evaporated from the hot strip and condensed on the adjoining cold 
source because after the latta had been heated for about 10 minutes the supply 
of «««■<""» urns ceased azui the potassium peak reappeared. It is dear from 
these experiments that some core is necessary in the interpretation of results 
obtained witii TTnuswiau souroes whoi a mass analysu by a magnetic field is 
not available. 
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Tn Table I aie sununariaed the lesnltB obfcained fcom the vaiious Boozoea in 
azgon, neon and heliiun. The piensnies in aigon varied ftom 9 to 11, in neon 
ficom 17 to 23, and in helium from 24 to SI mOlimeties of menouiy. The 
“ main ” field in which the ions moved was 70 volts/oentimetie thzouj^out the 
esqieriments. We had previously shown that the mobility of hehum ions in 
helium was inversely proportional to the pleasure and independent of the field 
over a wide range. We have found no evidence to the otmtrary for these alkali 
ions over the range of B/p ” at which we worked, and we have therefore 
reduced all the results to normal pressure. 
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Table 1. 



Mobility of ion (em./*eo./Folt/om.). 


Sodium. 

PotMiiam. 

Rubidium, j 

(Mum. 


3*21 

8*77 

2*37 

S-8S 


8-87 

7-88 

7-08 

6*49 

1 

83*1 

88*8 

80*9 

19*8 


Li consequence of the presence of 2 per cent, of helium in the neon, it is 
calculated that the observed mobilities in this gas are too high about 1 per 
cent. The values inserted in the table have, therefore, been corzeoted by this 
amount. In most oases the numbers are means of four or five determinatiaiia 
with an extreme diffe^oe of less than 2 per cent. 


Diaeuanon <^ReaiuUa. 

We can now compare these results with such information as is availaUe 
ftmn theoretioal data. On the assumption that the ion, of maaa M, and the 
moleoules of the gas, of mass t», are elastic spheres and that there ia an mverse 
fifth power attractive field between them due to the polariaation of the mole* 
oules, Langevin deduced the following formula for the mobility, K. 


K = 


A 

Vp(D~l) 



where p k the dmisity of the medium and D is its dielectric constant. 

A is a fonotiion of the sum of the radii of the ion and the molecule of the 
gas and of the polarisability of the moleoules. Its value is governed by the 
lebtive importance of the attractive field and of elastic ooUiaions in detsc* 
mmmg the path of the ion throu|^ the gas. For strong attractive fuoes, A 
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tends to a linuting value. If, therefore, we take the ease of ions moving in a 
highly polatisaUe gas we might expect the variation of molnlity with mass ta 
aj^fitoach that given by the ej^reasion, 

Koc [1 H- mfM]K 

If we replace the elastic spheres by point centres of force with a superposed 
attractive force due to polarisation, the same conclusion will follow provided 
that the effect of the polarisation force is large compared with that of any 
others. With a gas of low polarisability, however, we may expect that the 
size of the elastic spheres, or its equivalent in fields of force, cannot be neglected 
and that a deviation from the simple mass relation, of amount increasing with 
the size of the ion, will occur. 

Now the relative values of the polarisability of argon, new and helium ate 
approximately 8, 2 and 1 respectively, so that if there were any deviation 
from the simple mass relation with increase of mass of the ion, it should be 
least in argon and greatest in helium. In fig. 4 the full lines are curves in 



Mass or Ion 
Fio. 4. 


which the ratio of the mobilities of the alkali ions to that of sodium, 
deduced on the assumption that K « (1 + is plotted with the mass 

of the i(m. The experimental values are shown as ciioles. It will be seen 
that in argon the mass relation is obeyed very exactly. There is some 
deviation from it in neon and still more in heliom. The deviation is moreover 
in the direction which the theory would lead one to erq[ieot. 
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We must await further development of the theory of the motion of ione in 
terms of fields of force between ions and molecules before rigid quantitative 
tests can be applied. In the meantime an experimental study of other ions 
which may be produced by glow discharge in various gases containing small 
quantities of known impurities should give results of interest and investigations 
oh these lines arc now proceeding. 


Summary. 

The mobilities of positive ions of sodium, potassium, rubidium and csesium 
have been measured in argon, neon and helium. In each gas the mobility 
decreases with increase of mass of the ion. In argon the mobilities range from 
3*21 cm./sec./volt/cm. for sodium ions to 2*23 for ciesium. The corresponding 
figures for neon arc 8*67 and 6*49 and for helium 23*1 and 19*2. 

In argon the variation of the mobility K with the mass of the ion M is given 
by the relation K oc (1 -f where tn is the mass of an argon atom. In 
neon the fall in mobility with increase in mass of the ion is slightfy greater 
than that given by this expresrion. This deviatiem is still more marked in 
helium. Theoretical considerationB suggest that the simple masa relation 
riiould apply in the ideal case of a highly polarisable medium uid in this 
respect it is significant that the polarisability of argon is approximately four 
times that of neon and eight times that of helium. 

We are indebted to the Colston Besearch Society of the University of Bristol 
for a grant in aid of the work and to Mr. Luang Brata for assistance in the 
experiments. 
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On a Determination of the Pitot-Statie Tube Factor at Low Reynoids 
Numbers, wUh Special Reference to the Measurement of Low 
Air Speeds.* 

By B. OwKR, B.Sc., A.C.Q.I., and F. C. Johanssn, M.Sc., A.M.I.Mecli.E. 
(Communicated by L. Bairstow, F.R.S.—Received November 26,1931.) 

§ 1. Introduction. 

1.1. Of the nomeious inetruments that have been devised for the measure- 
ment of the speed of flowing gases, the pitot-static combination alone has 
proved itself suitable f(» use as a standard. It owes its superiority in this 
respect fnainly to the fact that its calibration factor has been found to be 
constant over a huge range of Reynolds number and is affected only by 
mechanical damage of a kind that can easily be detected by cursory inspection. 
A single calibration therefore endures throughout the life of the instrument. 
For this reason the combined pitot-static tube, in one or other of a few types 
differing only in unimportant details, has been universally adopted as a standard 
and, although in many circumstances other apparatus or instruments may be 
more conveniently used for measuring gas-flow, the calibration of such apparatus 
or instrummitB has always ultimately to be refetred to pitot-static measurements. 

1.2. The construction of a pitot-static tube will be clear from fig. 3 (a). It 
consists of two coaxial tubes A and B arranged over part of their length with 
their axes parallel to the direction of motion of the flowing gas. This portion 
of the instrument is known as the “ head,” while the “ stem ” comprises those 
parts of the tubes perpendicular to the head. The stem is generally con¬ 
siderably longer than the head for convenience in mounting the instrument in 
the requited position without interfering with the flow past the head. Tube 
A is open to the stream only at its end C, which must be arranged to 
foce the motion, while tube B is sealed from tube A entirely and from 
the stream except at the series of small orifices shown at D. Provision 
is made at the other ends of the tubes in the stem to connect each to one side 
of a differwitial manometer. There is then no flow through the tubes and it is 
found that if the shapes and proportions of the head ate properly chosen, the 
pceMure acting at the aperture 0 is the total head in the stream (that is the 
vdooity head plus the static pressure), while that at the orifices I) is very nearly 
equal to the static pressure. The differential head indicated by the manometer 

* Work done at the National Physical Laboratory for the Aeronautical Beaearoh 
Oommittee. 
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ia thus sabstantially equal to the velooity head. An empiiioal oalibtation 
hustor allows for any disoiepanoy between the statio pnssuie and the presraie 
at the static orifices D. 

1.3. In the form usually employed, the relation between the differential 
pitot-static pressure p, the mass density of the (^s p, and the speed of flow v 

K.p^ipvf, (1) 

where K is the pitot-static &ctor which has to be determined by oalibtation. 
In 1912 this factor was determined at the N.P.L.* over a range of ait speed (d 
20 to 60 feet perseoondf for a form of pitot-static tube which has since been 
adopted as the British standard. Over this range of air speed the value of 
the factor E was found to be unity within the observational accniacy, and 
subsequent (unpublished) experiments in water showed that this value per¬ 
sisted, without appreciable change, up to rates of flow equivalent to air speeds 
of the order of 260 feet per second. 

1.4. No direct calibraticm of the British standard has hitherto been made 
for air speeds of less than 20 feet per second, nor are the writers aware that 
any low speed oalibiation has been undertaken for other types of pHot-static 
tube. There is no a priori justification for the assumption that the factor 
will retain its value of unity for the lower speeds. Indeed, consideration of 
the real nature of the pressure at the static holes—^the resultant of the suction 
due to the flow past the mouth of the tube and the upstream pressure due to 
the presence of the stem|—suggests the possibility of scale effect, while general 
aerodynamic experiwce further suggests that the region in which scale effect 
is most liloily to make itself felt, if at aU, is that of low Reynolds numbers,! 
i.e., precisely that range of air speeds for which no calibration exists. 

1.6. This argument applies only to the statio side of the instrument. As 
regards the total-head side, some work by Miss Barkerll has shown that the 

* Biamwril, Rdf and Fage, ‘ Aeio. Rea. Oom. B. and M., No. 71,’ 1912, ” On a 
detendnatioa on the idiiiliiig urn of the presenre velocity aonstaut for a pitot (velooitjr 
head and statio preeBuie) tube; and on the absolute meaeurement of velooity in 
aeronaatioal woric.” 

t Unleai otherwise stated, air qpeeds refected to in general temu thcouriiont this paper 
rdate to air under average atmoepherlo oonditions. 

t Ower and Johansen. 8ee ‘ Aero. Bee. Com. R. and M., No. 981,* 192S, '* The design 
of pitot-statie tubes.” 

S The Reynolds number for the pitotHtatio tube is dedned as the product td/v, where v 
is the ^eed of the fluid, d is the extemd diameter of the statio tube (B, flg. 3, a) and v la 
the ooeffloient of kinematic viscosity of the fluid. 

II ‘ Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, voL 101, p. fS5 (1922). 
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total head ia aocuiately measnied by a pitot-tube domi to a ReTuoIds number 
of 80, the linear dimension here being the radius of the mouth of the tube. 
For the British standard, therefore, it follows from this work that there is no 
scale effect on the total-head side above an air speed of 0-65 feet per second 
under ordinary atmospheric conditions. Hence any scale effect found between 
air speeds of 20 and 0*66 feet per second may be attributed to the static tube. 

1.6. ^leeds of this order of magnitude ate of little importance in general 
aerodynamic work, nor is their accurate measurement usually necessary in 
the qusUtative experimental investigations of fluid motion often conducted at 
low Reynolds numbers. But for the calibration of low speed anemometers 
and similar instruments, for which there is a considerable demand, the pro¬ 
vision of a reliable low speed standard is very desirable, and in view of the 
outstanding advantages of the pitot-static tube it was decided to extend the 
calibration of the British standard to a speed of 2 feet per second. This 
limit was fixed as it was about the lowest speed for which the pressure could 
be read to an accuracy of 1 per cent, with the new sensitive manometer avail¬ 
able (see § 2.1 and § 3.4). 

§ 2. Oenerdl ConsidenUiona ejecting the Choice tf Method. 

2.1. The ideal method of conductmg a fundamental calibration of the 
instrument would be to cause it to move in a straight path at a known speed 
through still air, and to measure the pressure difference set up at the total- 
head and static orifices. Little consideration is needed to realise the very 
grave objeotionB to this method on the score of both expense and experimental 
difficulty. It was therefore decided to adopt a method similar to that previously 
employed for calibrations at the higher speeds at the N.P.L. and elsewhere. 
Here the pitot-static tube is mounted on the end of an atm rotating about a 
central axis, generally vertical, so that the instrument moves in a drcnlar 
path at a measurable speed relative to the ground. Unfortunately, this speed 
is not the same as the air speed of the instrument, for the motion sets up a 
rotary movement or “ swirl ” of the air, and the true air speed is the difference 
between the ground qieed and the swirl speed. It is in the accurate measure¬ 
ment of the swirl speed that the major difficulty of all calibrations on a whirling 
arm lies. In the present instance, also, there was the additional difficulty 
of measuring with sufficient accuracy the very small pressure differences set 
up by the instrument at low air speeds*; but this was sucoessfully overcome 

* At 2 feet per eeoand, foe example, the pieeroie difheenoe is eqoivelent to a head of 
about 0*001 ineh of water. 
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by the development of s specially sensitive manometer responding to a difler- 
ential head of less than 0*00001 inch of vrater.* 

13. AppanUus. 

3.1. Slmtches of the apparatus appear in figs. 1 and 2. Briefly, it comprised 
means for moving the pitot in a circular path totally enclosed by an annular 
wooden tumiel of 2 feet square section and about 60 inches mean radius. 
Thus the pitot was shielded from draughts in the room, whose influrace can 
be very disturbing at low speeds. The pitot protruded vertically downwards 
into the tunnel through an ftnn, nln.r slit in the roof at the mean radius, the slit 
being closed everywhere, except at the point of entry of the pitot, by means 
of a rubber seal, lubricated with glycerine, whose details will be apparent from 
fig. 2. Outside the tunnel, the pitot was attached to the end of one of the four 
braced radial arms whose inner ends were anchored to the outer rotating 
portion of the specially designed central oil seal (A in fig. 1), by whose agency 
the pressures acting at the total-head and static orifices of the moving pitot 
were transmitted through rubber tubing to the stationary manometa alongside 
the tunnel. Lateral bracing for the four arms was furnished by the wooden 
ring (£ in fig. 2) connecting their outer ends, vdiile additional vertical stifEening 
was provided by the strips of tinplate F fastened all round both edges of the 
ring. 

3.2. The drive was effected by means of the electric motor (B in fig. 1) 
through a belt and pulley system, the final member being the large wooden 
pulley C carried by the rotating portion of the seal. Provision was made for 
continuous indication of the speed of the driving motor in order that any 
tendency for the speed to creep during the few minutes occupied in taking an 
observation could be detected instantly and corrected by means of suitable 
rheostat control. For this purpose a simple A.C. generator D was used, 
consisting of a fixed coil wound on an iron core and placed between the limbs 
of a pemunent horseshoe magnet rotated through a claw coupling at the speed 
of the driving motor shaft. The alternating current from the coil was led to 
an electrodynamometer, consisting of a moving and a fixed coil in series, 
the defiection of the Uamst being observed by means of the usual optical 
qnitem adopted for reflecting mirror galvanometers. This arrangement proved 
extremely sensitive to small changes of motor speed, well within the limits 
required over the whole speed range. The speed of the rotating ring itself 
(and hence that of the pitot over the ground) was separately measured, at low 

* See Ower, * Phil Hag;,' voL 10, p. 5M (1030). 
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qpeeds diwotly means of a stop-vatoh and at the higher speeds means 
of a lecrading chronograph. 



0 I ? ? 4lnches 

-•Detail of rubber seal in roof of tunneh AA> stripe of thick Bheet]2rubber nailed 
roof of B> strips of thin sheet rubber stuck to tUdk strips at 0. D, arm 

eanying pitot. 
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3.3. Mention may heite be made of the means adopted for tedooing the 
iinsteadying effect on the manometer of such preasure flaotoations inside 
the tunnel as could occnr on a gusty day. Owing mainly to the fact that the 
damping of the total-head orifice to the passage of a pressure wave is less than 
that of the static orifices, a pressure impulse in the tunnel, although acting 
simultaneously at the total-head and static orifices, produces an oscillation 
in the manometric liquid which may seriously impair the accuracy of the 
pressure measurement. This difficulty was overcome by introducing into the 
rubber tube conneoting the total-head tube to the manometer a piece of glass 
capillary tubing in order to increase the damping of the total-head side. 'With 
static and total-head connections made to the manometer, the length of the 
capillary was adjusted until a small artificially produced pressure, simul¬ 
taneously applied to both sides of the pitot-static tube, gave rise to the miniiwiini 
disturbance in the manometer. As a result of this expedient, and of the special 
design of the oil seal, the fluctuations of pressure encountered during readings 
were always small and insufficient to render difficult the taking of accurate 
observations. 

3.4. Two different manometers were used, one for speeds above about 16 
feet per second and the other for lower speeds. The former was a 13-inoh 
Chattock gauge of the ordinary type, although somewhat improved in 
mechanical details. It was calibrated on a tilting table before use. The 
manometer employed for speeds below 16 feet per second was the new sensitive 
instrument to which reference has already been made. Its geometrical con¬ 
stants had been previously determined by the Metrology Department of the 
N.P.L. During the course of the investigation, when, as will later be seen, the 
pitot-static factor at low speeds was found to drop sharply, it was thought 
desirable to make a direct check of the accuracy of this manometer. For this 
purpose use was made of apparatus belonging to the Bngineermg Department, 
which enabled a very small known pressure difference to be applied to the 
manometer. The pressure difference was produced by the difiatenoe in wei^t 
of two air columns of measurable and equal height, one at the temperature of 
melting ice and the other at room temperature. In the actual test the air in 
both columns was carefully dried in ordw that its density could be accurately 
calculated from a knowledge of the tempoature and ]pessnre. With the warm 
column at a temperature of about IS" 0. a pressure difference of 0'002424 
gtrns. per cm.* was applied to the manometer. The corresponding pressure 
difference observed on the latter was 0*002434 grms. per cm.*, which was the 
mean of three readings agreeing within 1 per cent. Hence a steady differential 
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'pnasuxe oi this low order could be measured to an accuracy of 0>4 per oent., 
sad it should be noticed that in magnitude it was about equal to the difieiential 
pitot-statio presstire at an air speed of 2 feet per second. 

§ 4. Bange of the Investigation amd Bxperimenital Details. 

4.1. The British standard pitot>statio tube was calibrated over the range of 
true air speed from about 1*6 to 23 *8 feet per second. In addition, a somewhat 
less thorough calibration was made of a tube having a hemispherical nose and 
•of a copy of the standard instrument constructed to a scale of 0*536 to 1. 
Drawings of the standard head and that with the hemispherical nose are given 
in fig. 3, a and b, respectively. The latter bstrument had been designed from 
the data given in B. and M., No. 981,* to have a constant of unity above 20 
feet pet second. The small scale copy of the standard was tested in order to 
provide some check of the results obtained during the main calibration. 



Eto. S.—(a) Staadsrd head; (6) Head with hemisphetioal nose. 

4.2. The methods of testing the three instruments were similar and the 
foUowing description, which relates to the standard, will suffice as an indication 
of the BupeTimen tal procedure. The instrument was mounted in the tunnel 
with the stem vortical and the head horizontal and tangential to the oiroular 
path at the central row of static holes. The radius of the path, measured to 
the axis of the head at the static holes, was approximately 60 inches, and, as 


* See esriier nferenoe. 
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the mouth of the total-head tube is 2 inohea forward of the central row of holes, 
it fdUows that the local angle of yaw at the mouth of the total-head tube was 
about 2^°. Some work by B. Jones and the late J. B. Fannell* showed that 
the total-head tube registers correctly up to an angle (d yaw of more than 10°, 
so that no error was caused by the small local yaw inevitable in the setting 
chosen for this calibration. Confirmatory tests were, in fact, made, in wluoh 
the tangential point was midway between the central row of static holes and 
the mouth, but no difference could be detected in the pressure observed at a 
given translational speed. Another possible source of error resulting from the 
setting, namely, that the radii of the axis of the tube at the static holes and at 
the mouth are slightly different, is examined in Appendix II aitd shown to be 
ne^gibly small. 

4.3. The following was the procedure in taking a complete observation at 
each speed. The arm was set in motion and its rate of rotation was adjusted 
until tough timing with the stop-watch showed that the pitot was travelling 
at approximately the speed desired. The motor speed was then maintained 
constant, by means of the electeioal speed indicator already mentioned, and 
the arm was allowed to make the number of revolutions (see § 6.8) requisite 
for the growth of the swirl to its steady value. When.the full swirl was 
established, simultaneous observations w«ce made of the pitot-static pressure 
and of the arm speed, the duration of the observation being sufiKoient to enable 
the speed to be measured to an accuracy well within O-l per cent. 

4.4. After a satisfactory run the connections of the pitot-static tube to the 
two chambers of the oil seal were interchanged and a second set of observations 
was made at the same speed as before. The object of this procedure was 
mainly to eliminate from the final result any pressure set up in the system by 
the rotation of the moving parts of the seal. Such pressures would depend only 
on the rate of rotation and hence the mean of the pitot-static pressures observed 
with connections direct and reversed was free from errors due to this cause. 
Despite the fact that usually no systenoatic difference was observed betwem 
the two joessure observations, this process of interchanging the connectums 
was adopted throughout the investigation as it provided two results for each 
speed which served as a check on each other. 

4.6. When the two sets of observations at each speed were completed, wet- 
and diy-bulb temperatures of the air in the tunnel were noted in order to enable 
the value of p to be calculated. The remaining quantity-^he barometrio 

*' Aero. Res. Oom. R. and M., No. 44S,* 1918, “ The design of a siositivs 
yawmster.** 
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pteamixo —weenaxjbae the deteimmation ot p was obtained from the Metrology 
Depaitment, who kindly took barometric observations for this purpose at 
frequent intervals on those days on which the calibration was in progress. 

4.6. Finally, it should be noted that a correction to the measured radius 
was applied at the higher speeds to allow for the centrifugal deflection of the 
pitot head. This was found by measurement to amount to about 0*05 inches 
at an arm speed of 29 feet per second. Below 18 feet per second this correction 
was, however, negligible, being equivalent to less than 0*1 per cent, of the 
square of the speed. 

§6. Meamtremmt of the SvoM. 

5.1. The arrangements made for the determination of ground speed and of 
pressure permitted, without undue difliculty, on accuracy of the order of 0*1 
per cent, in the measurement of each of these quantities down to a speed of 
about 7 feet per second. Below this limit the accuracy of pressure deter¬ 
mination was reduced, although that of speed was maintained. The accuracy 
of the flnal calibration therefore hinged upon the precision of the swirl measure¬ 
ment, and this presented the moat troublesome problem of the whole investiga¬ 
tion. Various fruitless methods of measuring, or, alternatively, of eliminating, 
the swirl were tried and abandoned. Finally, it was decided that the use of 
the hot-wire anemometer offered the only reasonable prospect of success, and 
a technique was developed which gave satisfactory results. The hot-wire was 
first calibrated on the rotating aim itself, and was then removed from the arm 
and mounted in a suitable stationary position in the tunnel to measure the 
Bwiri set up by the pitot (see below, § 6.4). 

6.2. The wires used were platinum, about 0*7 inch in length and 0*001 or 
0*002 inch in diameter, both sizes being employed at different times in the 
measurements. They were welded to short lengths of stouter platinum wire 
soldered to the supports, which consisted of tapered brass wire attached to an 
ebonite base, and were used also to make electrical connection with the Wheat¬ 
stone bridge circuit. A sketch of the wire appears in fig. 4, 6, while fig. 4, a, 
shows the mMumring oiicuit. The wire is run at omistant temperature (t.e., 
at constant resistance), so that when it is in motion relatively to the air the 
current throuj^ it has to be iiuneased by an amount depending on the speed. 
The schem e of operation is therefore to balance the Wheatstone bridge by 
adjusting the external current with the aid of suitable rheostats. When the 
hrijipi galvanometer Qj indicates balance the potential drop across the wire is 
observed by of the potentiometer P and its galvanometer 
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6.8. The telstum between the potential drop in the wiro and the idative 
air qteed was obtained hy attaching the hot>wiie inetnunent to the rotating 
arm and moving it throngh the air inside the tunnel at known speeds oovering 
tiie swirl range. In every ease the corresponding potentiometer reading was 



Xto. 4.—(a) BleotriiMtl Ooniieotioiis for Hot Wire 
Anemometer. 



Fm. 4.—(6) Sketoh of Hot Wire 
Anemometer. In position nlatlTe 
to pitot heed. 


obtained within two revolutions of the arm, and, as it was found that about 
160 revolutions of the arm were necessary to establish the swirl due to the pitot- 
static tube at its full steady value, it was assumed that no appreciable error 
was made by taking the arm speed at the proper radius as being the true air 
speed of the wire during calibration. Oonfirmation of this assumption was 
provided by check pressure measurements of the swirl (| 6.6). 

6.4. After a wire had been calibrated it was removed from the arm and 
fixed in the tunnel so that it cune as close as possible to the actual path of the 
pitot head. The smalleat dearanoe between the wire and the head as it passed 
was rather less than 0 * 06 mch. Tests carried out to find whether, provided the 
wire was reasonably dose to the path, there was any difference in the swirl 
measured with the wire in different attitudes with respect to the pitot head, 
failed to reveal any such difference whether the wire was vertical or horuontal. 
A dif^t increase in dearanoe also produced no perceptible ohsnge. Generally, 
the wire was bent into a shallow open loop whose two ends were in an appmxi- 
matdy hcriwntal line petpendioulai to the path of the pitot (see fig. 4, h). In 
this attitude the wire more or leas enclosed the head from bdow as it passed, 
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ftnd the doamoe could be zeduoed to quite a amount without liak of 
fouIiQg due to the centrifugal deflection of the pitot-head. 

6.6. Altogether three detmoinations of swirl were made for the standard 
instrument, one for the hemispherical pitot, and one for the small-scale copy 
of the standard, the range being generally from 0*1 to 3 feet per second. Fig. 6 
shows the results obtained for the standard pitot and its copy. With regard 
to the curve for the standard, it will be seen that satisfactory agreement 
was obtained between the three entirely distinct sets of measurements, which 
were made with different hot wires and at inte^als of many weeks. On the 
same fligure three check measurements, made by means of total-head and static 
readings taken with the moving pitot itself, are plotted, and it will be seen 
that they fully justify the confident acceptance of the hot-wire values. 



Fia. 6.—^wirl for Standard Pitot-statio Tube and SmaU-soale Copy. Standard tube i 
0 Results obtained 6.10.30; + Results obtained 10.11.30; X Results obtained 

28.2.31; 0 OhedE ralues obtained by pressure measiuemeat. Q SmaU-soale oopy 
of standard. 

6,6. It should be noted that in these check observatkms total-head and 
static readings were observed separately, the former by means of the sensitive 
manometer and the latter, with the exception of that at 15* 1 feet per second 
with the Ohattook gauge. At the two higher speeds (20*7 and 26*2 feet per 
second) the check is direct, since the value of the pitot-static factor K is known 
ftom the caUhration of 1912 to be unity, but the static reading at 16*1 feet 
JNW second been corrected in accordance with the value of K taken from 
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the final mean oalibiation ourve for the ataodaid pitot given in fig. 6. The 
value of E at thia speed is 1 ‘OOSt it follows from equation (1) that the true 
static pressure s in the orbit of the pitot is given by 


_ 0‘00S6 

1-00S6 


4pV«. 


( 2 ) 


where p, is the static pressure reading. 

6.6. In considering the probable accuracy of the accepted values of the swirl 
at any speed it is necessaiy to bear in mind the fact that the swirl was only 
about 7 per cent, of the arm speed, so that an error of 1 per cent, on the swirl 
was equivalent to less than 0*1 per cent, of the true sir speed. It is considered 
that values of the swirl takoi from a carefully drawn mean curve, such as that 
shown in fig. 6, were accurate to about 3 per cent, at the lowest speeds and to 
well within 1 per cent, at the hipest. The equivalent accuracy on air speed 
thus ranges from about 0-2 per cent, to less than 0*1 per cent. In view of the 
fact that the lowest vidue of the swirl was only 0*113 feet per second at 1*729 
feet per second ground speed, the percentage accuracy is not regarded as 
unsatisfoctory. This matter is farther discussed in §§ 7.1 and 7.2 in relation 
to the overall accuracy of the calibration. 

6.7. An analysis of the swirl results presents certain features of interest 
which ore considered in Appendix I. It is there shown that the swirl due to 
the small pitot can be fairly closely predicted by calculation from the values 
measured for the standard. 


§6. Ditemsion of Be»uU$. 

6.1. Tables 1,11 and III contain respectively the results of the observations 
made with the standard, with the smaU-scale copy of the standard, and with 
the hemispherical-noae instrument. The results are also plotted in figs. 6 and 
7 (p. 167) against Beynolds number «d/v (o = airspeed, d » external diameter 
of total-head tube = 0*307 inch, v = ooeffioimt of kinematio viscosity of air). 
A scale of air speed for dry air at a temperature of 16** 0. and 760 mm. 
pressure is also included', in fig. 6 it i^tes only to the standard instrument, 
and not to the smaU-scale ooff. 

6.2. As the investigation was mamty^ conoemed with the standard tube, for 
which the results obtained were considerably more numerous than for the other 
two instruments, the major part of this discussion will be devoted to considera¬ 
tion of the results for the standard. Examination of the data for this instru- 
ment, {dotted in fig. 6, shows that above a Reynolds number R of about 2300 
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Table L—Values of K (—ipV*/p) for stsndatd pitot-statio tube. 

speed, p difbi^tial pitot-statio pressure._ 


ObeervatioD 

No. 


Obsenred atr ape^ Vs 
ft./see. 

BeynoldB number 
mf/r. 

K. 

1* 

6.10.80 

23*60 

37-5X10* 

0*008. 

2* 

6.10.30 

17*75 

28*2 

1*001. 

8* 

7.10.30 

21*32 

33*0 

0*0984 

4* 

7.10.30 

23*80 

37*0 

OOOOi 

6* 

20.10.30 

13*96 

21*9 

1*0074 

6* 

20.10.30 

17*40 

27*3 

1*001, 

7* 

20.10.30 

31-66 

34*0 

OOOO, 

8* 

20.10.30 

23*32 

36*6 

0*997. 

0 

11.11.30 

6-35 

14*0 

1*016, 

10 

11.11.30 

10*78 

17*1 

1*0144 

11 

11.11.30 

13*27 

21*1 

l-OIl. 

12 

5.3.81 

1*88 

3*0 

0*003, 

18 

6.3.31 

1-62 

2*6 

0*050. 

14 

6.3.31 

2*77 

4*4 

1-000, 

16 

5.8.31 

4*00 

6*4 

1*003, 

16 

0.3.31 

2*04 

4*7 

1*016, 

17 

0.3.31 

4*08 

6*6 

1*014, 

18 

0.3.31 

6-66 

0*4 

1*008, 

10 

11.3.31 

6*67 

8*0 

1*009, 

20 

11.3.31 

7*69 

12*2 

1-013, 

21 

11.3.31 

3*73 

5*0 

1-016, 

22 

11.3.31 

1*80 

2*8 

0*085, 

28 

11.3.31 

10*64 

16*8 

1*015, 

24 

11.3.31 

14*02 

22*2 

1-007, 

26 

16.3.31 

1*62 

2*5 

0*976, 

26 

16.3.31 

1*80 

3*0 

0*906, 

27 

16.8.31 

2*99 

4*7 

1*000, 

28 

16.3.31 

3*80 

6*1 

1-033, 

29 

16.3.31 

6*06 

9*4 

I-OII4 

80 

16.3.31 

4*76 

7*6 

1*007, 

81 

10.3.31 

4*63 

7*0 

1-028, 

82 

10.3.31 

3-80 

6*9 

1-031, 

33 

20.3.31 

4*06 

7*6 

1-034, 

84 

20.3.31 

3*70 

5-8 

1-017, 

36 

20.3.31 

5-73 

8*8 

1-014, 

86 

20.3.31 

6*51 

10*0 

1-011, 

37 

21.3.31 

2*33 

3*6 

0-8M, 

88 

21.3.31 

7*36 

11*4 

1-004, 

39 

26.3.31 

7*18 

11*4 

l-OOS, 

40 

27.3.31 

8*86 

14*2 

1-008, 

41 

28.8.31 

10*86 

17*3 

1-004, 

42 

28.3.81 

13*41 

21*4 

1-004. 

43 

30.3.31 

11*10 

17*9 

1-005, 

44 

30.3.81 

14*74 

23*7 


46 

14.4.31 

13*34 

21-2 

1-006, 

46 

14.4.31 

11*58 

18*4 

1-006, 

47 

14.4.31 

7*75 

12*3 

1-000, 

48 

14.4.81 

6*77 

0*2 

0-007, 

40 

15.4.31 

5*71 

8*8 

O-OOOb 

60 

16.4.31 

6*71 

8*8 

0-008. 

61 

15.4.31 

3*75 

6*0 

O-OOS, 

62 

15.4.31 

7*62 

12*0 

1001, 

58 

16.4.31 

3*78 

6*0 

1-001, 

64 

16.4.31 

10*76 

16*0 


50 

17.4.31 

1*00 

3*0 

0 - 0 ^ 

56 

17.4.31 

1*00 

3*0 

0-080, 

57 

17.4.31 

1*80 

3*1 

0-045, 

58 

21.4.31 

2*84 

4*5 

9 " 5 S * 

50 

22.4.81 

8*32 

13*0 

1-010, 

60 

23.4.31 

4*66 

7*3 


61 

23.4.31 

7*26 

11«4 

JMJ. 

62 

23.4.81 

11*81 

17*6 

1-010, 

68 

23.4.31 

14*40 

22*2 

1-008, 

64 

24.4.31 

14-89 

22*0 

1-004, 


with ISJneh COistlook ssnonetw; ssnsitlws Bsaonstor owd in sU 
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TM>le 11.—Yahies of K fox 0’{^ to 1 aeale copy of staodoid tube. 


v»ft./aeo. 

Vdl¥. 

K. 

16-60 

143x10* 

0-907t 

10-15 

16-4 

0*000g 

33-82 

10*8 

1-003, 

34-87 

21-5 

1-004, 

27-08 

23-4 

1 005. 

18-47 

15-6 


10-66 

16-6 

1-002, 

16-90 

14-3 

1-OOlg 

14-74 

12-5 

l-002t 

13-24 

11-2 

1-001, 

11-32 

0-6 

0-903, 

0-67 

8*1 

0-002, 

1-06 

1-6 

0058, 

3-06 

1-7 

0-06^ 

1-75 

1-6 

0-060, 

2-86 

2-4 

0-070, 

3*81 

3-2 

0-068. 

4*68 

3-0 

0 083. 

6-46 

4*6 

0-087. 

6*86 

6-7 

O-OOS, 

7-54 

6-3 

0-088, 

8*47 

7-1 

0*086, 

10-62 

8*8 

0-080. 


Table 111.—^Valaes of K fox Hemuphetioal-noBe Fitot-static Tube. 


V, 

vdiv. 

K. 

21-00 

86-6XlO> 

1-003, 

17*87 

20-0 

1*001, 

13-29 

21-4 

1-OOflL 

8*03 

14-3 

1-006, 

6-42 

10-3 

0-900. 

4-47 

7-3 

0-090, 

3*63 

6-0 

0-080, 

3-12 

6-1 

0-064, 

1-84 

3-0 

0 040; 

1-83. 

3-0 

0-030, 


(v 14*6 feet per second), they &U on a sinc^ curve wbidi gives a value for 
K of 0*999 at tbe highest Reynolds numbers reached in these eiq>eriments 
(«24) and so agrees, tp 0 * 1 per cent., with the value above 20 feet per second 
established the calibration of 1912. As the value of B decreases so that of 
K grows, xeaohmg 1*004 at B =x 2S00. Below this value (d R the points 
beomne progressively more scattered as the value of B falls, but there is a 
genenl toidenoy for K to increase somewhat down to a value of B of about 
^ ^ 4). As B is further decreased the value of K drops sharply, the 
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begiiioing <if the drop being asaocisted with the gmatest scattering of the 
observed points. 



Fio. O^Pitoi-Btfttio factor for Standard Instanmont and Small^aoale Copy of Standard. 

f 0 Observations 1 to 8 taken with Ghattook g^nge. 

^ Observations 9 to 11 taken with sensitive manometer. 

X Observationa 12 to 37 taken with sensitive manometer. 

+ Observations 38 to 58 taken with sensitive manometer. 

Q Observations 60 to 64 taken with sensitive manometer. 

Points for small-soile oopy shown thus $. 


Points lor 
Standard 
Instrument 



Fio. 7.—Fitot-sbatie Factor for Hem i sph e ri o al-noae Laatnament. 

6.8. The laoge B = 600 to B = 2300 appears to be a range of transition 
between two types of flow, each of which joevails at one end of the range. 
The phenomenon appears, in fact, strongly reminisoent of the critical transitional 
range between the turbulent and streamline r^ftmes of flow in smooth pipes. 
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In both oaaea a scattering of paiametm chaiaoteristio of the flow appears 
iHiaa they are plotted against Reynolds number within the region of transition. 
But whereas in pipe flow the points ate distributed at random over a bandt in 
the case of the pitot-static tube they appear definitely to tend to group them¬ 
selves about one or other of two curves. Inspection (d fig. 6 shows that, except 
in the neighbourhood of R ss 600 to 800, very few of the results for the standard 
instrument lie between the two curves drawn in full lines below R ss 2300, at 
which value of R the two curves converge into a single curve. 

6.4. It is noteworthy, also, that the results as successively obtamed were not 
distributed indiscriminately between the two curves. On the contrary, for a 
considerable period, values would be obtained which lay consistently on one 
curve, and then a sudden unaccountable change would occur and the next set 
of results would favour the other curve. Ibis will be clear from consideration 
of Table 1 in conjunction with fig. 6. Thus, with reference only to the results 
obtained with the sensitive manometer, observations Nos. 9,10 and 11 (Table 
I) taken on November 11, 1930, fell on the upper curve. Another series. 
Nos. 12 to 37 inolnsive, dating from March 5 to Match 21,1931, also fell on the 
upper curve. Then a change took place; the next observation, No. 38, taken 
m the same date as No. 28, lay on the lower curve, together with all the 
succeeding observations up to No. 68, taken at various times between March 21 
and April 21, 1931. Observation No. 69, talmn on April 22, returned to the 
upper curve, as did all those up to and including No. 64, the last observation, 
taken on April 24,1931. 

6.6. Although this behaviour is difficult to explain, it is, to some extent, 
analogous to the kind of results often obtained in the measurement of the drag 
cf a streamline body in a wind tunnel. Over a certain sensitive range of 
Reynolds number the values of drag plotted against speed generally fall 
consistently on a single curve on one occasion, but a difierent curve may be 
found when an attempt is made to repeat the observations. This effect is now 
attributed to differences in the degree of turbulence present m the air stream. 
Some such effect may have existed in the pitot calibration, for the swirl was 
set up mainly by the cylindrical stem of the instrument, and a cylinder is 
notoriously liable to cause unsteadiness in the flow pattern of a fluid streaming 
past it. Nevertheless, the reason why the pitot-static factor K seems to favour 
two definite values, and no others, at a given speed within the transition range 
is still dbscure. 

6.6. While the scattering of the points between R s 600 and R as 2300 

^ 8 and 14 respectively) is of academic mterest as indicating an unstable 
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figime tranutional between two types of flow, it is not serioos from a ptaotieal 
point of view. A dotted ouive has been drawn in fig. 6 to iqaeseDt the mean 
of tbe two Qurves derived from tbe obeexvationB. Over the range B a 600 
to 2800 vahieB of K taken from the mean onrve nowhere deviate by more than 
1 per cent, from corresponding valnes on either of the observed curves, and 
this maadmnm deviation is not reached until B has fallen to 700 (v ^ 4|). 
It follows that, with the aid of this mean curve, the standard pitot-static tube 
oan be used to measure air speed to an accuracy of ri: 0*6 per cent, down to a 
speed of 3 feet per second under ordinary atmospheric conditions. At a speed 
of 6 feet per second the acouxacy has increased to about :t0*8 per cent., 
and it further increases with rising speed. 

6.7. The results for the small-scale copy of the standard in the main sub¬ 
stantiate the lower curve obtained with the standard. There axe small dis¬ 
crepancies in what appears for the standard also to be the region of moat 
unstable flow, viz., between B as 700 and B si 1000; otherwise the agreement 
is reasonably good when the comparison is made on a Beynolds number base. 
Two points in the neighbourhood of B = 1500 are rather off the curve, but it 
should be noted that the accuracy obtained with this small instmmmxt was not 
as good as that possible with the standard. For some reason both swirl and 
pressure observations exhibited a degree of unsteadiness which rendered the 
readings more open to error. The main characteristics of the results do, 
however, support the general type of scale effect found with the standard. 
Whether points corresponding to the upper curve would have been obtained 
had work with this instrument been prolonged, it is not possible to say. It 
is relevant to state, however, that had only the 21 observations. Nos. 38 to 
68, been available for the standard the existence of the u^per curve would not 
have been suqpeoted. Only 23 observations were made with the small o<^ 
of the standard. 

6.8. The few observations made with the hemispherical-nose instrument, 
shown gra^oally in fig. 7, again exhibit the same main features of a rise in K to 
a maximum value at about B s 1800, followed by a decrease at lower values 
of B culminating in a sharp drop at about B » 700. 

§7. Aoowraey of the BesuUt. 

7.1. As has already been stated, the arrangements made for the measure¬ 
ment of speed allowed an aoouraoy of about 0*1 per owt. to be achieved. The 
ertotB possible in the swirl determination (see $ 6.6) reduced the overall aeonraoy 
on the calculated vahw of the air speed to about 0*2 per cent, at the higher 
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speeds and 0*3 per cent, at the lower end of the range. As regards pressures, 
these could be observed with the Chattock gauge between speeds of 17 feet 
per second and 26 feet per second to limits of 0*2 per cent, and 0>1 per cent, 
respectively.* Below 17 feet per second the sensitive manometer was used, 
and this enabled pressures to be observed to well within 0 ■ 1 per cent, at 16 feet 
per second while the accuracy at 2 feet per second was about 1 per cent. The 
maximum error in any one observation of K is twice the error on speed (since 
K is a function of v*) plus the error on pressure. Values of the maximum error 
calculated in this way are given in Table IV. 

Table IV.—Estimated Maximum Error of a Single Observation of K. (Error 


assumed in the measurement of any single quantity = 0*1 per cent.) 


Airspoed, 
feet per aeuond. 

Maximum error ! 

per cent. 

Manometer used for 
pressure observations. 

20 

0-4 


13-inch Chattock 

17 

0*6 


13-inoh Chattock 

15 

0'4 



10 

0*5 



6 

0-6 


» Sensitive manometer 

4 

0 8 



2 

1-6 




7.2. The errors in the mean curves drawn through the numerous observations 
are naturally much snoaller than the muTrimiini errors shown in the above 
table, and had only one calibration curve been obtained for the standard 
instrument below 15 feet per second, instead of the two actually found, the 
calibration would certainly have enabled the instrument to be used to measure 
air speed to an accuracy of 0 ■ 1 per cent, down to 6 feet per second and to about 
0*3 per cent, at 2 feet per second; for the error made on a speed measurement 
by assuming a certain value of K is only half the error in K. 

§ 8. Summary of Conclusions, and Remmmendations. 

8.1. There is a scale effect at low Reynolds numbers on the static tube of a 
pitot-static combination, which becomes apparent at a considerably higher 
value of the Reynolds number than that at which the scale effect on the total- 
head tube begins. As a consequence, the factor of the British standard instru¬ 
ment departs at low air speeds from its value of unity previously found to 

* This high order of socatsoy, deqdte the oompaiatively low leadings on the Giattook 
gauge, was poaaible beoauae the p r eaame remained very steady during an observatioii. 
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hold at speeds above 20 feet per second for air under ordinary atmospheric 
conditions. The factor increases slowly with reduction of speed below about 
18 feet per second, where its value is unity. A maximum is reached, having 
a mean value of 1*009, at 10 feet per second. Thereafter the mean factor 
decreases to 1*005 at 6 feet per second, rises to 1*011 at about 4^ feet per 
second, and then drops rapidly, passing through a value of unity at 3 feet per 
second. 

8.2. Mean values of K at difEerent speeds arc summarised in Table V, 
The use of these values will enable air speed to be measured with the standard 
instrument to an accuracy of ± 0*5 per cent, down to 3 feet per second. In 


Table V.—Mean Values of K for Standard Pitot-static Tube. 


Air speed 

(15° C. and 76Q mm.) 
ft./sec. 

Moan K. 

2 

0-980 

4 

1-011 

6 

1*005 

8 

1*008 

10 

1*009 

12 

1*008 

14 

1-005 

18 

1-002 

18 

1*001 

20 

1*000 

22 

0*990 

24 

0*909 


the measurement of an unknown low air speed the procedure will be to calculate 
the speed approximately from the observed differential pressure on the assump¬ 
tion that K = 1, and then to substitute the value of K corresponding to the 
approximate speed thus obtained and to recalculate. A second approximation 
will be unnecessary in view of the small variation of K. 

8.3. The assumption that K is equal to unity at all speeds down to 3 feet 
per second will in no case involve an error exceeding 1 per cent, on speed, and 
for most practical purposes this will probably be good enough. But it is 
always desirable for the accuracy of a standard instrument against which other 
instruments are calibrated to be considerably higher than that demanded of 
the latter. Hence the variations of K found for the standard pitot-static 
tube, although relatively small, are not unimportant if the instrument is to 
become the standard at the N.F.L. for the calibration of low speed anemometers. 

8.4. It would be unwise in making such calibraticms to rely on values of E 
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taken from the mean curve below 4 feet per second where the change with 
speed is rapid. It has therefore been suggested that an accurate copy of the 
standard mstrummt be constructed to twice the scale and used as the low speed 
standard. This will delay the onset of the steep fall of the curve to a speed 
of 2 feet per second. Such a pitot-static tube, together with the sensitive 
manometer, will provide a satisfactory low speed standard with which a speed 
of 2 feet per second can be measured to within ± 1 per cent. 

§9. AcKwmkdgmenls. 

9.1. The writers desire to record their appreciation of the able assistance 
rendered by Mr. A. F. Brown during the major part of the investigation, and 
by Mr. C. A. Culverhouse in the design and erection of the apparatus. 

Appendix I. 

Analysis of Smrl Measurements. 

Since the standard pitot and its small-scale model were arranged to project 
into the tunnel for the same distance (roughly 7 inches) below the roof it is 
possible to compare their respective swirls on a quantitative basis. 

In the first place, an interesting example of the law of similarity is afforded 
by the results. It is best seen when the swirl is expressed as a percentage of 
the ground speed of the pitot and is plotted against the quantity djd„ 
where d and d, ate respectively the external diameters of the static tubes 
of the instrument to which the values relate and of the standard. For 
the latter the ratio djd, is, of course, unity, while for the small-scale copy 
it is 0'636. This plotting is equivalent to plotting against Reynolds number 
since both instruments were tested in air at sufficiently nearly the same 
temperature and pressure. The curves of ffg. 8 have been obtained in this 
manner and it will be seen that both show a marked discontinuity in the same 
range of abscisste. It is evident, therefore, that the swirl is related to the type 
of flow past the instrument. 

It is interesting, also, to see how closely the swirl for one instrument can be 
predicted from the measured values for the other. In steady motion, the 
drag of the pitot due to its travel through the air in the tunnel is balanced by 
the frictional drag exerted by the swirl on the walls of the tunnel. If it is 
assumed that the swirl is caused entirely by the stem of the pitot inside the 
tunnel, which is probably very nearly true, this equilibrium condition may be 
expeeseed by the equation 


Kd pW(«, — «)• = Opi*, 


(3) 
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whexe Kq is the dzag ooeffioient of the stem, I is the length of stem inside the 
tunnel, d is the diameter of the stem,«is the swirl speed in the orbit of the pitot, 
and 0 is a coefficient expressive of the Motion on the walls and also of the fact 
that the swirl at the walls is piobablj less than the swirl in the orbit. 

From (3), if suffix 1 denotes the standard and suffix 2 the small cop 7 , the 
following relation is obtained between the swirl speed and the pitot diameter 
when the condition that ^ = Ig is inserted:— 

Kn. 0i >1^ (v, — gg)^ _ ^■ 37 

Kl>,C,Sg*(V,-S,)« ig ’ 

from which Sg can be calculated in terms of if the ratios Kd,/Kd, and CJCf 
are known. 


't 

•« 

i 

i 


Fm, 8.—Swirl Speed as a Peroentage of the Qraond Speed of the Pitot. + Standard 
instrament; O SmaU-soale oopy. v, a gronnd speed of pitot (ft./Beo.); d «■ 
diameter of pitot; d, => diameter of standard. 

Now Ed, Ed. <m account of the scale effect on cylinders. Also, it cannot 
be assumed that 0^ = Gg. The values of Ed will depend upon the value of 
(Vg — s)d/v and since s is only a small peroentage of it will be sufficiently 
close to assume E^ to depend upon Vgd/v. Values of Ed. and Ed. at the 
appropriate pitot speeds can then be obtained from the curves for infinitely 
long cylinders given in ' Aeronautical Research Oommittee B. and M., No. 
102.’* Although the pitot stems do not approach infinite length, it is ordy the 

* Self, *' Disonsshm of the results of measurements of the zesistanoe of wires, with some 
additiaiial tests on the lesistanoe of wires of small diameter ” (1914). 
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ratio of Kd, to Ko. that enters into (4), and the assumption that the drag 
coefficients are in the same ratio as those for infinite cylinders of the same 
diameters cannot be far from the truth. 

As regards values of Ci and since no data are avaUable for curved pipes 
of square section, all that can be done is to calculate approximate values at 
the equivalent Beynolds numbers on the basis of Stanton’s and Pannell’s* 
results for smooth straight pipes. As with the coefficients Kd, only the ratio 
of Ox to Cj occurs in (4), so that the errors due to this approximation will not 
be as great as if absolute values of Cx and C 2 were required. 

Values of «xi the swirl for the standard, have been taken from the mean 
swirl curve at values of v, of 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25 feet per second, and have 
been used to calculate Sg by the aid of (4), the coefficients Kg and C being 
estimated in the manner described. The results of the calculations are given 
in the following table, and it will be seen that they are in fair agreement with 
the measured values of «g, although systematically rather lower. 


^9 

feet per aoo. 

01 

feet per see. 

(oalc’d.) 
feet per see. 

tfg <obe*d.) 
feet per leo. 

5 

0-33 

0-26 

0*28 

10 

0*67 

0-51 

060 

15 

MO 

0-70 

0*85 

20 

1-00 

1-13 

1*10 

25 

2.17 

1-50 

1*54 


Appendix II. 

Eriimation of the Error due to Neglect cf the Inequalitg of the Radii of the Statio 
Holes and the Mouth of the Total-head Tube. 



The resultant 


Let A represent the position of the static holes and B 
that of the mouth of the total-head tube. 0 is the 
centre of rotation. The distance AB is 2 inches in the 
standard tube while OA, the radius of the track, was 
about 60 inches. 

Let S be the swirl speed, V^ the peripheral speed of the 
statio holes, and Vg the peripheral speed of the mouth of 
the total-head tube. Both Vj, and Vg are speeds relative 
to the ground. 

pressure in the mouth of the total-head tube is the sum 


* ' PhiL Xnuu.,* A, wA 214, p. 109 (1014). 
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of the velocity head at that point, the centiifugal ptesauie duo to the 
rotation, and the atmospheric pressure, i.e.. 

Similarly the pressure in the static tube at A is 

P, = ,r-ipV^« 


Hence the true differential pressure is 

Pi - Pi - ip [(Vb - 8)* - (Vb* - V^*)]. 
so that, if K is the pitot-static factor as defined by equation (1), § 1.2 of the 


main text. 


Fi — Fj 


In the actual tests, the assumption is made that =:= Vb and K is calculated 
fiom the equation 

K_ ip(VA-8)V 


Hence 


Pi-p. 


TrueK _ (V, - S)» - (V,* - V^«) 
Calculated K (V^ - S)* 


Now Vb* = Va*, and we may take 8 as equal to 0*07 Vx, so that 


True K 
Calculated K 


=0*99987 


That is, the error due to the assumption that = Vb amounts only to 
0*013 per cent., and this is negligibly small in relation to the eiqtetimental 
accuracy, which was of the order of 0*1 per cent, on an individual observation. 
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Some Spedai Solutions of the Equations of AxiaUy Symmetric 
Oravitational Fidds. 

By T. Lbwib, M.So., Aberystwyth. 

(Oommunioated by G. A. Schott. F.B.S.—Received November 26, 1831.) 

Introduction. 

The problem of axially symmetric fields was first treated by Weyl,* who 
succeeded in obtaining solutions for a static field in terms of the Newtonian 
potential of a distribution of matter in an associated canonical space. He also 
solved the more general problem involving the electric field. Levi Civitait 
by slightly different methods, obtained solutions differing from those of Weyl 
in one respect, and discussed fully the case in which the field is produced by an 
infinite cylinder. B. Bacht has discussed the special case of two spheres and 
has calculated their mutual attraction. Bach also considered the field of a 
slowly rotating sphere, and obtained approximate solutions, taking the Schwarz- 
child solution as his zero-th approximation. The same field was discussed 
earlier by Leuse and Thirring,§ who considered the linear terms, only, in the 
gravitational equation. Komel Lanczosji has also considered a special case 
of stationary fields and applied the results to cosmological problems. The 
mote general case of gravitational fields produced by matter in stationary 
rotation has been treated by W. B. Andressf and £. Akeley.** Both these 
authors obtain approximate solutions of the general problem, and the latter 
treats at length the field of a rotating fluid. 

The object of this paper is to present some special, but exact, solutions which 
the author obtained some years ago and, also, two methods of successive 
approximation for obtaining solutions of a more general type, which bdbave 
in an assigned manner at infinity and on a surface of revolution enclosing the 
rotating matter to which the field is due. Our solutions include as special 
cases the solutions of Weyl, Levi Civita and others which pertain to static 
fidds. Also, the approximate solutions for stationary fields obtained by Leuse 

* * Ann. Fhysik,' vol. 64, p. 117 (1017). 
t' B. Aoo. linoei,* 6, voL 28, p. 101 (1019). 
t • Hat. Z.; voL 13, p. 134 (1022). 

§ * Fhys. Z..’ voL 19, p. 168 (1018). 

II ' Z. Phyaik,’ voL 21, p. 73 (1024). 
i * Froo. Roy. Soc.,' A, voL 126, p. 602 (1030). 

*• * PhiL Mag.,* voL 11. p. 322 (1031). 
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and Thirring, Baoh and Andress are contained in our solutions when appro¬ 
priate choice of boundary conditions is made and higher order terms are 
neglected. 

The special feature of this paper is the simplification of the gravitational 
equations which results on the introduction of canonical co-ordinates. This is 
always admissible in space free of matter. In order to illustrate the advantage 
gained by working with canonical co-ordinates we express Andress’ approximate 
equations in these co-ordinates and show that, to the approximation con¬ 
sidered by him, they are equivalent to our equations. No loss of generality 
is involved in the use of canonical ('.o-ordinates, which are connected with any 
other co-ordinates preserving the normal form of the line element by a trans¬ 
formation of the type 

r w = ^ (a?! + ixg). 

In fact, the canonical co-ordinates serve to remind one of the degree of 
arbitrariness involved in our solutions. 

We do not concern ourselves with the problem of finding the gravitational 
field inside matter. Certain stresses, of non-gravitational origin, an? 
necessary to maintain the steady rotation of the field producing matter, so 
we will assume that inside matter the gravitational potentials have any 
reasonable values which are continuous on the surface, and regard the equations 

B-tt — "I" ^ik)* 

as equations to determine the (T^ being the components of the energy- 
momentum tensor). 

The gravitational equations will be derived from a Variational Princijdt' 
after the manner of Weyl. The latter’s work was criticised by Levi Civita 
on the grounds that he did not make full use of the principle. Weyl baaed his 
calculation of the action function on a normal form of the line element and 
thereby obtained a set of equations which are not complete, though certainly 
compatible with the complete set. In order to avoid this difficulty we shall 
base our calculation of the action function on a non-normalised line element 
and show that it can be normalised without violating the gravitational 
equations. The possibility of introduction of canonical co-ordinates is 
immediately suggested by the form of our equations. 

Exact solutions will be given in the case of the field due to on infinite 
rotating cylinder in the canonical space, and, to illustrate one method of 
approximation in the general case, the field of a rotating sphere will be worked 
out to a second order of approximation. 


VOL. OXXXVI.—A. 
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§ 1. The Hamiltonian Function and OraviMional Equations. 

The field will depend upon two variables Xi and x^Xi — O being the axis of 
symmetry of the field. Xg will be interpreted as time co-ordinate and Xg as 
an angular variable varying from 0 to 2 it. The fundamental quadratic form 
may be written 

ds* = /dV - (t^dxi* + e'd®,* -f W»,»} - 2»ndro <*»„ (1.1) 

in which v will bo put equal to after the gravitational equations have boon 
deduced. The effect of the rotation is represented mainly by the last term. 
With the usual notation we find that 

— g = r*c^ where r® =/f -|- m®, ( 1 . 2 ) 

and 

fo = r-H, jfU = — 51®® = —e~', ^ = —f-®/, f* = —r hn. 

Hie only 3-index symbols which concern us are the following: 

m - m Vi. ft*} = h. {?} = 

(?) = ic - 72 . {?} = - m = iv„ m = - ie~% m = -Ic- 

where the suffix 1 denotes differentiation with respect to Xi and 2 with respect 

to Xg. 

The action function from which the field equations are derived differs from 
BV — 9 by the divergence of a function of the gravitational potentials and 
their derivatives. It is Q, defined by 

® = {*) 

Inserting the above expressions for the 3-index symbols we obtain, finally, 

2G = + 2fivi) + 4 .. (1.3) 

The gravitational equations are the necessary and sufficient set of conditions 
for a stationary value of the integral 

jodw 

f<nE arbitrary small variations of the which vanish on the boundary of the 
region of integration. 
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On oanying out the vaiiatiou and putting v = the following equations 
are obtained:— 


2*-m + 4- Yr + »»i*) - (/i^s + = 0. 

- 2fu + (niij - r,{ij) + 1 {{fjli + Mil*) - (/^, + »»,*)} = 0, 


where 

and 


U^) + i. 1^) + s ='>• 

va=iL + iL 

ax, a ^ ax^a 


(1.4) 

( 1 . 6 ) 

( 1 . 6 ) 

(1.7) 

( 1 . 8 ) 


§ 2. The CompatibUity of owr Equations and Introduction of Canonioal 

Co-ordinates, 

We notice that the last three equations ate invariant with respect to a 
transformation of the type 

x, + ixj = ^ (x/ + IX,'). 

Again, subtracting (1.6) from (1.4) yields a simple equation involving r only, 
namely, 

♦’ll+ *■*! = 8 * ( 2 . 1 ) 

Hence, if s be the conjugate of r, we can make the following identification 

r + + (2.2) 

This equation defines our canonical co-ordinates. The equations (1.4) 
and (1.8) now become identical. 

Multiplying (1.6) by I, (1.7) by/, (1.8) by 2m, and adding, we get, in virtue of 

( 1 . 2 ) 

l(^) + I {^) “ J0 + t™. "•» + 2»- VV = 0. 

But 
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Henoa 

VV = ^{[/.fl + K»»]}- (2*») 

The remaining equations now become 

(*i “ - ^{fxh + "h* - (/A + (2-^) 

/ii +/m + [»».«»]}. (2-8) 

ijj + ^ -1 {[/, J] + [m, m]}, (2.6) 

f r* 

»»ii+^ - 5 tt/. n +[«*. «*]}• ( 2 .T) 

f IT 


The last three equations are not independent. If / and 2, for example, have 
been found (1.2) determines m which will satisfy (2.7) identically. 

We also notice that when/, I, m have been determined, (i can be found from 
(2.3) and (2.4). But instead of the latter equation it is convenient to use 
another equation which has been calculated separately, namely, the one 

B„ = 0. 

(This equation could have been obtained by including a term dx^ in 

our quadratic form and putting 0 after variation of Q.) 

In canonical co-ordinates the equation is 

|ii = — — {/ji, -H /jl| + 2%m|}. (2.8) 

If (2.6)-(2.7) are taken into account, one easily verifies that pj, — Pu = 0, 
and that (2.3) is a consequence of (2.4) and (2.8). We can therefore write 

p = - I^{/A + »H» - (/^ + TO,*)} Ar->r^ (/il, -f-/A + 2TOiTOj(fo. (2.9) 

Thus the determination of /, I, to completely determines p except for an 
additive constant, and it follows that p cannot assume an arbitrarily assigned 
value on the boundary. 

§ 3. Tranrfomation of Equatiom (2.6)-(2.7). 

One can always find a linear transformation of the difierentials of the 
eo-ordinates such that the fundamental quadratic form (1.1) transforms into 

** = F dt'* - {e^ (dr*-H ds^ 4-Ld0*}. 
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In general, this transformation is purely local, «.e., non-integiable. For 
example, let 

(fog =s (b s A'coshu — dO'sinh u, (20 = (fo 3 =:({ 6 'ooshu—<ft'sinh«, (3.1) 
/=a= Fco 8 h*u— Lsinh*u, 1 =:Lcosh*w — Fsinh’u, 

m = |(L — F) sinh 2u. (3.2) 

It follows that 

// + wa = FL = r*. (3.3) 

This relation suggests the substitutions 

F = re-^ L = re*. (3.4) 

The action function now becomes 

G = ^ — Jr [X, X] + 2r sinh* X [u, oj + [r, fi], 
and variation gives the following equations for X and u :— 

|(r««hn|)+|(r»d..x|).0. (».6) 

A special set of solutions suggests itself at once, namely, 

« = constant, X = log r — 2i]<, (3.7) 

where is the Newtonian potential of an arbitrary axially symmetric distribution 
of matter in the canonical space (r, z, 9). It follows that F and L are identical 
with the/and I found by Weyl in the static case. Our/and I are liitear com- 
bmations of Weyl’s, with constant coefficients. They admit of a vei^ simple 
interpretation—^the observer in the canonical space (r, z, 0) is using a system of 
reference which rotates with constant angular speed to describe the static 
field of the canonical space (r', s', 6'). 

§ 4. Speddl SdhUiona involving Functional Relation between 
X and u. 

It is possible to obtain solutions of (3.6) and (3.6) on the assumption that 
tt is a function of X. It is easily verified that the condition for this is 


(4.1) 
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The geneisl solution of this equation is 

.. .. 1 ii„C08hX=FV**fflnh*X + l 

+ -SSx- 


wheie Uq and k are arbitrary constants, and P need not bo 'positive. Let us 
now put 

(J;= [ sinh* X du = ± ^ [ -- t . . 

J J Vifc» 8 inh»X+l 


J J Vifc»8inh»X+l 

Equation (3.6) shows that (|< satisfies the equation for a Newtonian potential 
in the canonical space, namely, 

'I'U + +28 + +»/*■ = 0. (4.3) 

Integration of the expression for + gives 

+ = ± ^log (fc cosh X + Vl? sink* X + 1), (4.4) 

Solving this equation for cosh X we get 

co 8 hX = ^{e*"'<'-(l-jfe*)e^“*} 1 

and h 

V**8inh*X + l’ = + (1 - *^) J 

We can substitute these expressions in (4.2) and thus find u, and then find 
f,l,m from the formulss (3.2) and (3.4). The calculation, however, which is 
long and tedious, will not be given here. But one can verify directly that 

f = r (*i»c* — Yi*e-*), I = f(— «* + fie-*), 

m — r{— + YiYss'*) (4.6) 

satisfy equations (2.6), (2.6) and (2.7), where the constants satisfy the equation 


“lYs —«2 Yi = 1. (^-7) 

and + is any function which is a formal solution of (4.3). But since /, I, tn 
must be real, + cannot be complex—it.must be real or purely imaginary. 

We notice that if + is a function of r only, the solutions (4.6) are the most 
general solutions, for they involve four arbitrary constants, the fourth being 
contained in +, which is now of the form 


+ “ —*logr/ro. 


( 4 . 8 ) 
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where both k and are arbitrary. (fQ, however, plays no essential i61e, for it 
can be absorbed in the constants (a^, ag, Yi* Ya) without violating (4,7)). 

In this special case 

=“!;(/. *. + V ) = - ^(1 - . 

which, OD iiitcgcation, gives 

(1 = J (P — 1) log f + constant, (4.9) 

k is not necessary real. The solutions corresponding to an imaginary h will 
be given separately. 

It is convenient to introduce new constants defined by the formulae 

a, = Kpj, Yi = «“Ps. aj —ica>Pa“^ Ya = '‘P^“^ 1 —A: = e (4.10) 
where k = (1 — 

The expressions (4.6) and (4.9) can now be written in the form 

/ = K® (p,*f - o>*P8*r®- •), I = K* (p,-*r*- - w*pj * r*), 

m — K®ci> (Pj* f®”* — Pi* 1 *) pi~®pj"® (4.11) 

e<‘ = (r/ro)-* «-•>«. (4.12) 

When e> = 0, these solutions reduce to those discussed by Levi Civita, i.e., 
those characteristic of the gravitational field of an infinite cylinder in the 
canonical space. The modification of the field due to the stationary rotation 
of the cylinder is thus represented by the terms involving o>, which is of sero 
dimensions and may be regarded as a measure of the angular velocity of rota¬ 
tion. c is of zero dimensions and proportional to the mass per unit length of 
cylinder. Pi is of zero dimensions and very nearly equal to unity and Pj is the 
reciprocal of a length—^Newtonian theory gives no indication of its magnitude. 

One of tiio most interesting effects of the rotation is to disturb the radial 
character of the field. It can be shown from the equations of motion that, 
in general, a particle started at test anywhere in the field will not move radially, 
as in the corresponding static field. (The exceptional case is given by e> = 1, 
which makes k infinite.) This result is consistent with Einstein’s fundamental 
hypothesis that a gravitational field is equivalent to an acceleration field. 
In our case, the forces derived from the o* terms inf and I are analogous to 
centrifugal forces, and the forces derived from m correspond to Coriolis forces 
of the classical theory of rotating axes. 
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The more general solutions (4.6) allow for a variation of the density of the 
cylinder as z varies, but they are essentially solutions associated with an 
infinite cylinder. 

If we write itp for (I* in (4.6), the corresponding/, I, m arc still formal solutions 
of the gravitational equations. We easily verify that these solutions are 
real provided 

*i*-Yi*» «s* —Ya** oqa, - YiYa are real 

and 

oq* + Yi*. «2® + Ya*. “i*a + YiYa imaginary. 


These conditions are satisfied if we introduce new real constants defined 

V^Yi = 6i + w*!! Victi = Oa + *a* + *Ot- 

The new constants are arbitrary except for the condition 

ai6,-oA“l- (4'^)' 

The solutions may now be written 

r“*/ = (Oi* — 6i*) cos — Sojii sin «|^, — r“r I «= (a,* — 6,*) cos tj; 

— 2a sin m — (OjU] — cos — («ihi + «A) “o ’!'• 


If (|> is a function of r only, it is of the form 

+ log (f/vo), 


and 

It follows that 


1 /I I *'* + 1 

i (A:'* + 1) log r + constant. 


(4.8r 


(4.9)' 


These solutions are interesting because there are no conespondingi real 
solutions of the static problem, the constants a and b cannot be chosen so 
as to make m vanish everywhere. 

The space-time defined by these solutions is entirely without resemblance 
to space-time, empty of matter, ordinarily available to physical exploration. 
Its deviation from flat space-time could be demonstrated without exploring 
very large tracts of it. If these solutions have any applications at all, it must 
bo to the fields of vast astronomical distributions of matter. The discussion 
of such fields is safer in the hands of astronomers. 

Some further special solutions of (3.6) and (3.6) may be obtained by assuming 
X to be a function of r only and that 


u =s V (r) -f 02 , 


where o is a constant. 
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X and V satisfy the difieiential equations 

4-( + 2f sinh 2X (i*/*'* X -f* ®*) =• 

dr \ dr J 

^ = jfe/f sinh* X. 

When a is zero, the solutions of these equations reduce to those already 
discussed. The equation for X may be solved by a method of successiye 
approximation, but as the solutions obtained in this way do not appear to 
have any obvious application they will not be pursued. A more general 
solution obtained by successive approximations is given in the next paragraph. 


§ 6 . Aftproximale SolulioM satisfying given Boundary Conditions. 

If we multiply ( 2 . 6 ) by I, ( 2 . 6 ) by —and add, we obtain the equation 

I 

Introducbg new functions defined by the equations 

2^ = log l/f, T = mif, (6.1) 

the above equation becomes 

+11 + +11 + +!/*■ = 

The equation for x is obtained by writing xr for m in (2.7). It is 

“fii + Tf* + Ti/r — T/r* = — ^ {[/, 1] + [w, m]}, (6.3) 

where 

/ = f e-*, I = r Vl-x*et (6.4) 

Provided m and the differential coefficients off are small quantities, equations 
(6.2) and (6.3) are forms suitable for obtaining solutions by successive approxi¬ 
mations. The first approximations are got by neglecting the rij^t-hand sides, 
lliey are 

+0 = log r — 2V, T = To» (6-5) 

where Y is the Newtonian potential of an arbitrary, axially symmetrical dia- 
tribatkm of matter in the canonical space (r, z, 0), and Vo is the coefficient of 
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sin 6 in tlie expansion of ^ (r, z, 6), wliioh is a second arbitzaiy Newtonian 
potential. It is of the fonn 

flO 

^ (r, z) -f Tg sin 0 4- S sin n6 + cosine terms. 

Each term of the expansion is a solution of Laplace’s equation. 

It will be assumed that all the matter producing the field is enclosed by a 
surface of revolution S and that on this surface/, I, m assume assigned values, 
while at infinity/-♦ 1,1 m -►0, that is, the metric approaches that of the 
Special Theory of Relativity. 

We can always determine ipg and Vg such that these conditions are satisfied.* 

If we write 

= 'I' — 4'o» -r' — T — Tg, (6.6) 

and v' are small quantities of the second order which vanish on S and at 
infinity. They satisfy the differential equations 

+ 4 -M + VJr = [f. W. (B.2)' 

-f'u + t's. + 'c'l/f ~ T'/r* = - ^ (T/. 1] + [m, «]}. (6.3)' 

Approximate solutions of these equations can be obtained if on the right- 
hand sides quantities of order higher than the second arc neglected, Tg and the 
differential coefficients of / being treated as small. 

To this order, the right-hand side of (6.2)' is 

Po = STg-Tgi/r, (6.7) 

and the right-hand side of (6.3)', by means of (6.4) and (6.6) 

og = — 4ToVi/f. (6.8) 

It is convenient to introduce the functions 

= t' sin 6, c'o = Og sin 0. (6.9) 

Wo have now to find functions tj;' and which vanish on S and at infinity 
and satisfy the Poisson equations * 

VY = Po. VY = <Tg'. 

The problem may be regarded as a purely geometric one and can be solved 
with the aid of Green’s function, t.e., a function G («, y, z; a/, y', s'), whidi 


* Diriohlet’s problem for spaoe. 
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vaDulieB on 8 and at infinity, and satisfies Laplace’s eqnation at all points 
except {*', y', s'), where it behaves like l/4irv/(» — »!')*+ ••• • 1“ tenns of 
this fanotion 


= .)p« 

k 

— IG (x,.... x',...) oa (*', ...) dx' ... 


( 6 . 10 ) 


where the region of integration is the space bounded by S and the sphere at 
infinity. 

Approximations of higher order can be obtained by similar processes. 
Using the expressions (5.4) for/and I, one easily verifies the relations 

/A + «h* = 1 - f* {(1 - ^ - rm - r*)}. 

V, + »»,* = - »^ {(1 - T*) W - V/(l - T*)}, 

fih +/A + = - 2»-{(l - T«) - -riTs/d “ ■*•))• 

If we substitute these expressions in (2.9) and neglect terms of order higher 
than the second, and bear in mind the equations satisfied by V and tj;', we 
get, eventually, 

+ 2V ~ = j Jr {4 (V,* - V,«) - V/r* - (V “ V)} ** 

+ ir {8VjV, - 2 toiTo,) dz. (6.11) 

Another method of approximation is available when S has certain forms. 
This method will be illustrated by an example in § 7. 


§ 6. Andreas’ Equations in Canonical Co-ordinates. 

In the second part of his paper Andress deduces the approximate equations 
of the stationary field with axial symmetry on the basis of the quadratic 


form 

= — e’^ (da? + ii*) — * dt* + 2fT dO dt, (6.1) 

and the final forms of his differential equations ate* 

•^u + “ 'f/*'* = 0. (6.2) 

V* (p + e) = — Tj* — (t, + T/r)», (6.8) 

«u + *at + 2s«/»‘ = — (V + T,* + TT^r + t*/»*), (6.4) 


* hoc* cU., pp. 601, 002. In (6.5), Andress’ (6.44), he has c instead of —c on the left- 
hand sides. But it is olear from his equations (2.11)-(2.14) and (5.11), (5,12) and (5.16) 
that —e is ooneot. There are other minor misprints in the indioes of the last equation. 
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+ p - «) => (p,* - pi») - f (*u — «„) 

— f T (tu — T„ — Tjr) — ir (tj* — V + T*/»*) y. (6-B) 

g 

^(X 4- P - e) = fpipa + 2reij + rTi(Tj + x/r) + 2fTT„ 

where the suffix 1 meaos difierentiation with respect to x and 2 with respect 
to r. 

Comparing (6.1) with (1.1) of this paper we get 

l = t*e-’‘*\ m = — rx, {i = X. 

It follows from (5.1) that 

2(|; = log Iff = 2 log r — 2p (6.6) 

and 

— i* (e** + T®). (6.7) 

In virtue of the existence of canonical co-ordinates we can write 

e*‘ + T* = l, (6.8) 


t.e., we can identify r and x with the canonical co-ordinates without changLog 
the form of (6.1). The relation (6.8) docs not follow accurately from Andress’ 
equations on account of his neglecting all but linear terms in (6.2). 

However, to the order of approximation considered by Andress, we can 
write, in virtue of (6.8), 

e = - Jt*. (6.9) 


On substituting this expression for e in (6.4) we find that the latter is 
identically satisfied in virtue of (6.2). Making the same substitution in (6.3) 
it reduces to 


V*p = - 



( 6 . 10 ) 


which is identical with the equation satisfied by tp' of this paper when higher 
order terms are neglected. 

The equations (6.5) reduce to 


^ (^ + p) = Jr (p,* - pi*) + Jr (ti* — V) - T*/2r, 
^ (X + p) = rpip, - fT,T, 


( 6 . 11 ) 


These last equations are equivalent to (5.11) of this paper if (2y — ip') is 
written for p and |t for X <m the left-hand sides and 2V for p and for t on 
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the right-hand sides. The solution of (6.10) actually given by Andress is a 
particular one—^the Poisson Integral. He omits the complementary function 
2y which is necessary to make the solution reduce to his solution for the static 
case for a vanishing t. 

We thus see that the use of canonical co-ordinates greatly simplifies the 
differential equations to be solved. If we consider any transformation of 
co-ordinates which preserves the normal form of + dz^), the expressions 
for /, I, m are obtained by direct substitution in the expressions for these 
potentials in the canonical system, and must be multiplied by the modulus 
of the transformation. When discussing the static case Andress actually 
introduces canonical co-ordinates by putting v = — p. In the stationary 
case, however, it is not so easy to spot canonical co-ordinates unless one 
proceeds from the variational principle. 


§ 7. The Field of a RUating Sphere. 

Green’s function is knoi7?n for a spherical surface, but the integrations 
involved in the calculation of second order terms are very cumbersome, and 
labour is saved by using another method. W(5 will show how to calculate 
second order terms in but the calculation for the second order terms in t 
will not be given in detail. The method is essentially the same in the two 
cases, though the differential equations involved are different. 

It is convenient to use spherical polar co-ordinates associated with the 
canonical space. They are defined by the transformation 


X = R sin 6' 008 9, y — R sin 0' sin 9, z = R cos 9', 
The first approximations in this case may be written 

^ = £ A,P,(co8e')/R-+^ 


r = R Bin 6'. 

(7.1) 



(7.2) 


— kM/R is the ozdinaiy Newtonian potential for a spherically symmetiioal 
distribution of matter. We will assume that the distribution in the oanonioal 
space deviates but slightly from spherical symmetry and that the angular 
speed is not too great. This amounts to assuming that the ate small 
quantities of the second order. We also assume, for simplicity, that the 
B,(n = 2,3, ...) are of the second order. The A„ and have been ehosen 
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so as to satisfy boundary conditions on the surface of the sphere. As these 
boundary conditions do not ^kct the determination of terms of higher order, 
we need not limit ourselves to any particular set of boundary values. 

Hence, disregarding all terms other than the dominant ones, we find that, 
by (6.7) 

Po = 2ToT„/r = 2Bi* (1-3 sin* 0')/R*. (7.3) 

It is required to find a solution of the equation (5.2)', which becomes 

4 (“• i') + %) - 

The right-hand side of this equation can be written in the form 

Po = S*,P.(cooe')/R*. (7.3)' 

where 

Jfc„=-2Bi*, Jfe, = 4Bi* 

and ail the other k„ are zero. 

We can find a particular solution of (7.4) of the form 

s/;p,(cose'), 

where satisfies the differential equation 

This equation has a particular integral 

i,/R*{12-n*-n}. 

It follows that 

Bi*(-l + 4Ps(ooBe'))/6R« (7.6) 

is a particular solution of (7.4). 

But on the sphere R = a (a is not to be confused with the gravitational radius) 
4*' is zero. Hence to (7.5) one most add a term of the type 

Ci_L C,P,(cos0') 

R 

Substituting boundary conditions we find, oltimatdiy, that 


(7.6) 
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Again, patting in their values for the dominant terms in (5.11), we get 






, f/8K*M«»* , 6B, (*• - 2»*) 

+ 2l“RS“ + -^S-)* 

== - »c»MM/R‘ + Bi* {- r*/2K« + Sr^/SR"}. (7.7) 

To the same order, we get fitom (5,8) and (7.2) 

(To = — 4Bi#eM sin 0'/R* ; (7.8) 

and equation (5.3)' for t' may be written 

This equation has a particular solution of the form 

k sin 07 ^ 3 * 

Evaluating the constant and adding a solution of the homogeneous equation, 
we finally get a function satisfying (7.9) and vanishing on the surface of the 
sphere and at infinity. It is 

V « - Bi «M sin e'(l - . (7.10) 


It is assumed that both and kM are small. Approidmations of higher 
order can be obtained in an analogous manner. The solutions will proceed in 
powers of kM and B|, At no stage do we introduce a singularity other than 
the original one at R = 0, so there should be no difficulty about convergence, 
provided the above-named constants are small. 

Disregarding A^, Bg, etc., the values of f, I, tn, as far as second order terms, 
are obtained by expanding (5.4) and patting in the expressions for V, (p', Tg 
and t'. These values are 



. (7.11) 
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If squaies and ptoducta of icM and aie n^ected, the form (1.1) becomes 
** = (l - { (l + ^) + &* + rWe«)} - ^ d0 dt. 

Hus approximation is identical with the form obtained hj Leuse and 
Thirring, and with Bach’s first approximation. These authors write 4 
for Bj, i.e., they assume to be proportional to the angular momentum. 

If we examine the coefficient of 1/R in the first two of equations (7.11), we 
notice that at a sufficiently great distance horn the sphere the effect of the 
rotation is to increase the effective mass of the sphere by '&^fV2K0^. 

We also notice that Tq is proportional to the magnetic potential of a uniformly 
magnetised sphere. The effect of this term on the motion of a material particle 
is analogous to the effect of a Coriolis force. 

One cannot expect our second order terms to fit with the second order terms 
obtained by Bach. For, in fact, they do not represent the field of the same 
distribution of matter. A sphere in Bach’s space is not a sphere in the canonical 
space. Weyl has shown, in the static case, that the canonical co-ordinates are 
connected with the co-ordinates of the Schwarzchild space by the transforma¬ 
tion 

r -j- w « r' -f- 1 *' — 

where a is the gramtationed radius of the particle, in this case. The particle 
is transformed into a uniform rod oi length 2a in the canonical space. Since 
the transformation involves the square of a (or kM), the first approxunations 
of Bach are necessarily contained in our first approximations whmi boundary 
conditions are suitably chosen. 

[Note.—When the field in question is due to a large body there is no com¬ 
parison between the gravitational mdius and the ordiruuy radios. For 
example, the gravitational radius of the sun is about 1*47 kQometres and the 
gravitational radius of the earth only 5 millimetres. Hence there is no danger 
of our method of approximation leading to a smgularity of the gravitational 
potentials outside matter.] 

Hy thanks ate due to Professor Schott for the interest he has taken in this 
work and for many valuable suggestions. 
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On the Action of Tuned Rectangidar Frame Aerials when 
recemi^ Short Waves. 

By L. 8. Palmer, M.Sc., Ph.D., Professor of Physics, The University College, 

Hull. 

(Oommunicated by E. V. Appleton, F.R.S.—Received December 1, 1931.) 

I. Introduction, 

Some preliininary experiments in 1927 showed that the maximum current 
produced by the incidence of short wireless waves on a tuned rectangular frame 
aerial was very critically dependent on the dimensions of the frame. An 
increase or decrease in the widtli or height of the frame by only a few centi¬ 
metres might change the current many hundred fold, s\ich current variations 
being quite independent of the tuning. Furthermore the reduction of current 
caused by, say, a decrease in the frame width c‘Ould be compensated by an 
increase in the frame height and vice versUy but th(> changes in dimensions were 
not equal in magnitude, neither was their product a constant. In fact, the 
maximum current depended on the shape of the frame and also varied irregularly 
with the area. For a given wave-length there were certain critical areas for 
maximum current, and doubling the area of a frame did not quadruple the 
current (as when receiving long waves) but the currt'ut was reduced to one of 
negligible magnitude, although the frame was kept properly tuned. 

It was found that these anomalous effects could be explained by taking into 
consideration, not only the action of the passing wave, but also the mutual 
action between the currents flowing in adjacesnt parts of the frame. In order 
to do this, it is convenient to consider the current in any limb as the resultant 
of two component currents; namely a “ direct ” component due to the inoi- 
d^ce of the wave on the particular limb, and an '' indirect ” component due 
to the effects of the currents in adjacent limbs. These two components will, 
in general, differ in phase and amplitude, and the problem reduces to the 
determination of those conditions which tend to produce the TnAyimiitin 
resultant current. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that, with a timed rectangular frame, the 
resultant currents in opposite limbs tend, at any instant, to be n out of phase 
with each other, and any condition which promotes the establishment of this 
phase relation must reduce the apparent impedance of the frame. These 
conditions are determined in the following section. 


VOiL. OXXXVI.—A. 
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n. Theory of the Action of a Tuned Beotanyuhr Seoeiving Frame, 

It ia convenient to simplify the problem by discussing the efEect of a plane 
{Mlarised wave incident on a tuned rectangular frame. Let the plane of the 

frame be in the direction of wave propagation 
and let this direction make an angle y ^th the 
side AB of the frame (hg. 1). 

Then if the transmitter be distant at least 
several wave-lengths from the receiving frame, 
the phase difference of the o.m.f8. produced by 
the wave in the sides AD and BO will depend 
only on their eff&iive distance apart, which, from 
the figure, is seen to be A£ ; that is, AB cos y- 
Since the frame is tuned, this distance will also 
determine the phase angle between the “ direct ” 
current components in AD and BC; the required phase difference being 

StcAB cos y/X = o cos y, (1 a) 

where a — 9sAB/X, X being the wave-length. 

Similarly the “ direct ” current components produced in AB and OD will 
differ in phase by 

2nAD8iny/X or o' sin y, (1b) 

where o' = 27cAD/X. 

We have next to determine the phase difference between the indirect ” 
current components; that is, the phase difference between a current in AD, 
for example, and the current it produces in BO. This is best done by con¬ 
sidering the case of two tuned Hertzian antennse situated along AD and BC 
respectively. Suppose the current in AD at any instant be given by 

I — Ig sin (id. 

Then we have to determine the phase of the current I' in BO produced hy 1 
when the two antennse are AB (= W) cm. apart. The electric moment of AD 

is — I Ig sin (i>t il, which results in a fidd at BO such that the electric vector 

E of the field is given by 

B= -AIg|~C 08 («{-o)-f ^i[oo8(«*-o)] 

^ i?W dfl ~ ’ 
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where A is a cdnstant, v is the velocity of the electiomagiietic waves in the 
medium, and a = 2nVfl\. Hence 

E-^[o* + (1 - a*)*]* sin [wi - (« _ ^ + 7v/2)] 

-= Eo sin [oi — (a — ^ + 7t/2)], 
where ^ = tan“^ a/(l — a*). 

Eq is a monotonic function of a, and when Eq is assumed to be constant 
for the purpose of facilitating the solution of the equation, the results prove 
to be such as to justify the assumption for approximate purposes. 

This e.m.f. produces or reflects a current V in BO which, since the antennas 
are supposed to be tuned, will be in phase with E. Hence the phase difference 
lictween the current 1 in AD and that produced by it in BO a disi ance W away 
is given by the expression 

(a — ^ + 7t/2). (2 a) 

Similarly antenna) lying along AB and CD will produce currents in each other 
which differ in phase by 

{a* — + 7c/2), (2b) 

where o' = 27cAD/X or 2irH/X and = tan""^ o7(l — o'*). 

Since AD and AB are perpendicular they will not influence each other. 
Thus, when the two pairs of parallel antennee are present together in the form 
of a frame, each pair will experience indirect ” or reflected currents which 
will differ in phase by the amount given in expression (2a) or (2b). 

The resultant frame current will be the vector sum of the ** direct ’’ com¬ 
ponents differing in phase by ocosy ond o'sin y, and the ** indirect com¬ 
ponents differing in phase by (o — ^ + tz/2) and (o' — + tc/ 2). If the 

amplitudes of the components are independent of a (or o') then the resultant 
current will be a maximum when the total phase differences (6^ and 6g, say) 
between the currents in opposite sides of the frame are equal to tc. That is, 
when 

Ow = a(l+cosY) —^ + = (3 a) 

and when 

0H = o' (1 + sin y) — + 7c/2 = n. (3b) 

And the solutions of these equations in terms of a (or W/X) and a' (or H/X) will 
give the critical frame dimensions for which the resultant currents in the 
opposite sides of the frame differ by 7t and are therefore a maximum.* 

* With the first signs minus (or y 180^) r other oritioal widths arise, but these are 
not disoutsed in the present paper. 

O 2 
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It is readily seen that when the transmitter is situated a distance from the 
frame very great compared with the dimensions of the frame, then the amplitude 
of the “direct” current components is independent of a (or a') and only 
dependent on the transmitter constants, the distance between the transmitter 
and the firame and the angle y at which the waves descend upon the aerial. 
It has also been stated above that Eq may be assumed constant, and hence 1' 
or the “ indirect ” current component is also sensibly independent of a (or a'). 
Therefore the solutions of equations (3) will give the values of frame width W 
and of frame height H for which the frame current is a maximum. 

These equations reduce to the transcendental equations :— 

tan o(l cosy) -- («* — l)/o (4 a) 

and 

tan o'(l + sin y) =• («'* — I )/a'. (4 b) 

In the case when y = 0 and the electric vector of the wave is parallel to 
AD, the solutions of the equations are 

a = 2*06, 3*76, 5*36, etc., 
and 

«' = 4*45, etc., 

leading to values of W (or aX/2n) = 0’33X, 0-6U X, 0*86 X, etc., and of 
H (or a'X/2TC) = 0*71 X, etc. 

There is an ambiguity in these solutions arising from the fact that they 
include values of a and a' for both maximum and minimiun currents, but 
experiments show that odd solutions give maximum current conditions and 
even solutions give minimum current conditions. 

Thus we conclude that a frame of height 0'71 X and of width either 0*33 X 
or 0*86 X will have an abnormally large current circulating round it when its 
plane is in the direction of wave propagation and its sides are parallel to the 
electric vector of the wave. 

Now the early preliminary experiments showed that if these critical widths 
were altered, then the large current could still be maintained by suitably 
readjusting the height of the frame. This fact can be explained by extending 
the foregoing theory as follows:— 

Suppose the frame width be increaaed so that the phase difierence between 
the currents in the two sides be no longer equal to ic. Let the new phase 
difference be (n -j- *]')> saiy. Tbmi 

6 w = a(l + cosy) — ^ + 71/2 = tt + 


(6a) 
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and the new width may be consideted to have acted as an added indaotanoe 
producing the additional and undesirable phase lag Now if the height be 
decreased just sufficiently to produce a phase lead of (tc — in the currents 
in the top and bottom of tlie frame, then the effect is similar to introducing a 
capacity of sufficient magnitude to compensate for the inductive effect of the 
increased width. Thus 

Oh == a* (1 + sin y) — -(- n/2 = tc — (6b) 

and the total reactance effect due to 6^ and is the same as before, but the 
solutions of these new equations result in frames of quite different dimensions 
depending on the value of t]; substituted in the equations. 

The frame dimensions (that is, values of W/X and H/X) for different values 
of and y can bo calculated from the reduced transcendental equations:— 

tan [a (1 + cos y) — --- (a** — l)/o (6 a) 

and 

tan [a' (1 + sin y) + -- (o'^ — !)/«'. (6 b) 

This has been done graphically for values of y equal to 0°, 16°, 30°, 46°, 60°, 
76° and 90°, and for suificient values of to get the complete curves shown in 
tigs. 2 and 3. Fig. 2, for which y === 0°, is included in fig. 3 but is shown 
separately for convenience of discussion. 

The co-ordinates of a point on any one of the graphs give the dimensions 
of a frame which will have maximum current produced in it when the angle of 
incidence y of the wave is that corresponding to the particular graph. This 
follows because for every point on any graph the lag (or lead) resulting from a 
given value of W/X is just compensated by an equal lead (or lag) resulting 
from the corresponding value of H/X. 

The points A and A' in fig. 2 give the dimenHions of the frames mentioned 
above, for wliich y -- 0 and 4^ = 0; whilst for points B and B', H/X = W/X 
and the frames are square. Only two graphs are shown for each value of y 
because calculations were not made for values of W exceeding two wave¬ 
lengths. It follows that for a frame of any height less than one wave-length 
there are, in general, at least two critical widths for which the current will be 
a maximum, whilst for a height of about 0-8 X, for example, there are mote 
than two critical widths less than one wave-length. These are indicated by 
the points O' in fig. S. The possibility of these additional critical widths is 
confinned by the presence of the subsidiary peak in the experimental curve 
for H = 7 metres in fig. 6. Similarly for a width of about half a wave-length 
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there may be the additional critical heights indicated by the points 0 in 
fig. 2. 

Since both the height and the width have critical values depending on the 
wave-length, it follows that the area of the frame will also be critically dependrat 



on the wave-length. By calculating the values of HW/X* for difieimxt points 
on any given graph it may be shown that the frame of maximum area is not 
necessarily that for which H equals W. For example, in the case when y=^0, 
the maximum frame areas are 0»24 X^sndO'72 X^ and these occur for H — 0'6X, 
W = 0*4 X, and H = 1*22 X, W =0*6 X respectively ; whilst far y = 46® 
the maximum areas are only 0*16 X* and 0*50 X* when H = W = 0*89 X 
and 0*72 X respectively. Only in this case do the frames of maxiTniim area 
happen to be square. The reduction in the niftrinnim critical area as y changes 
from 0° to 46® indicates that if a correctly proportioned frame be rotated 
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through 45*^ about an axes perpendicular to its plane, the signal strength will 
change although the frame dimeusiona remain constant. 

Again, since the critical areas decrease as the critical frame dimensions 
iliverge from the values deduced above, it follovro that the maximum frame 



currents will also decrease as the dimensions of the frame diverge from these 
values. In other words, long narrow frames or short wide frames, even when 
of correct critical dimensions, will have comparatively small currents circu¬ 
lating in them. The curves shown in fig. 6 tend to confirm this conclusion. 

The foregoing theory was tested experimentally and the practical work and 
results are outlined in the following section. 

III. Experimental Investigation, 


Since the foregoing theory appUea to frames comparable in dimensions with 
the wave-length, it is necessary to work with short waves in order that the 
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frame shall not bo too unwieldy* A transmitter was therefore used which was 
capable of radiating on wave-lengths from 7 ■ 54 to 8 - 80 metres. The power of 
the transmitter was sufficient for the received current in the frame aerial to 
be measured by a vacuum thormojunction and microammeter. 

The frame was made from bare flexible stranded copper wire which passed 
over four insulators, two of which were in the form of insulated metal drums 
round which surplus wire could be wound or from which wire could be unwound 
according to the size of the frame in use. The sides of the frame were vortical 
and the top and bottom wore horizontal. The height of the frame could be 
varied by lowering or raising a horizontal beam along which the two top 
insulators could be moved. The two lower insulators moved along a fixed 
horizontal beam placed about 6 feet above the ground. The horizontal move¬ 
ments of the insulators enabled the width of the frame to be varied. The actual 
movements were accomplished mechanically by pulling cords attached 
to trolleys on which tlie insulators were fixed. iVrrangemeiits were made to 
ensure that the surplus wire, when small frames were in use, was automatically 
wound on the drums whicJi formed the lower pair of insulators. The whole 
frame was supported on two 60-foot scaffold poles erected 80 feet apart. 

In order to tune so large an inductance to the short waves it was necessary 
to shunt the frame with a very small coil across which a tuning condenser 
reading up to 0-0005 {iF was connected. The vacuum thermo junction and 
microammeter were inserted in series with the condenser. This method of 
tuning is particular!}’' convenient because it ensures that the variation of frame 
dimensions changes the total circuit inductance by an almost negligible amount. 
It was not found ]>racticable at this stage to vary the angle y &t which the 
radiation was incident on the frame. Rough measurements with a tilting 
aerial method similar to that used by Smith-Rose and Barfield* showed that y 
was probably less than 10^. There was an appreciable horizontal component 
of the electric vector indicating that the wave was olliptically polarised in the 
plane of propagation. This fact has important bearings on the results and is 
referred to in the discussion below. The elliptical polarisation of the wave 
was to be expected because the conductivity of the ground is not perfect and 
it was unfortunately not practicable to raise the frame high up in the air. 

In order to ensure that the direction of propagation was in the plane of the 
frame, the lines of the magnetic component of the field of the transmitter were 
plotted on a plan of the locality, and the transmitter was moved about until 
the lines of the magnetic field, which passed between the scaffold poles, were 
• ‘ Proc. Roy. Soc.,’ A, voL 107, p. 687 (1926). 
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ovexywheie perpendicular to the line joining them. The diroction of the lines 
of the magnetic field was determined by carrying a portable frame aerial about 
the ground and measuring with a compass the orientation of the frame when 
the received current was a minimum. 

When these preliminary experiments were concluded, a series of measure¬ 
ments of the frame current were made on wave-lengths of 7-54, 8-65 and 
8-80 metres. The procedure adopted was to take a set of resonant current 
readings as the width of the frame was first gradually decreased and then 
gradually increased, the height remaining constant. These measurements 
were repeated for heights ranging from 1 to 8 metres. In all cases the frame 
was kept tuned to the particular wave-lengths in use. Some typical results 
are shown in fig. 6 for a wave-length of 8-66 metres. On one or two occasions 
the width was fixc<l and the height continuously varied, but this method was 
less convenient because it necessitated the employment of two assistants to 
operate the moving horizontal beam carrying the top wire of the frame. The 
two methods of manipulation gave results in complete agreement as may be 
seen by comparing the current values of the points A in figs. 4 and 5. Fig. 4 




shows the current readings plotted against the frame widths for a constant 
height of 3 metres, and fig. 6 is a graph of current readings plotted against the 
heights for a constant width of 4 metres. 

IV. Discussion of Results, 

The chief points arising from a consideration of fig. 6 are - 
(i) There are, in general, for each value of H two critical values of W leas 
than one wave-length for which the current is a maximum; 
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(ii) The positionH of the peaks move towards higher values of W as H gets 
smaller; and 

(iii) The smallest peak current values occur for long and narrow or short 
and wide frames, that is, the smalleat peaks occur on the curves for 
H = 8 metres and H = 1 metre. 



The first point follows directly from figs. 2 and 3, and the points A and A' 
in the former figure are ejmmples which have already been considered from the 
theoretical standpoint. A more critical test of the theory is the appearance 
on the curve for H = 7 metres in fig. 6 of a subsidiary peak. When H = 7, 
H/X — 0'81, and by reference to the dot and dash curves of fig. 3 it may be 
seen that at least one such subsidiary peak ought to occur at this value of 
H/X if Y lies somewhere between 0° and 15°. Those peaks are indicated by the 
points of intersection C', and the second and third of these correspond roughly 
with the positions of the first two peaks of the graph for H = 7 in fig. 6. In 
view of the theoretical importance of such subsidiary peaks a separate series 
of measurements was undertaken to verify their presence on other wave¬ 
lengths. These measurements were made during the summer weather and a 
subsidiaty peak was again found but it occurred for a value H/X equal to 
0'78, indicating a slightly greater value of y An<l n consequent decrease in the 
earth's electrical conductivity upon which the value of y depends. Unfor- 
tunatefy, it was not possible with the frame in use to determine whether or 
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not a further suheidiaiy peak existed correspondingly to the first point 0' 
in fig. 3. In any case the theory is less reliable for such small values of W. 

It is shown below by an independent deduction from sU the graphs in fig. 6 
that Y is probably about 8°. 

Assuming this to be the value for the inclination of the electric vector of 
the wave and taking the wave frequency/to be 34*7 megacycles (for X 8*65 
metres), a value of the earth’s conductivity o may be calculated from the 
modified formula due to Zenneck and used by Smith-'Rose and McPetrie,* 
namely 

a = //4 tan* Y == 4*4.10* e.s.u. 

This value, for the boulder clay soil near IKiU, seems to be somewhat lower 
than the values obtained by Smith-Rose and MoPetrie for waves of similar 
frequency at Slough. But, in view of the fact that the above value of 8° for y 
has been obtained by a very indirect method (see p. 207), it cannot be con¬ 
sidered as reliable. Nevertheless it is an interesting additional test of the 
general theory of the action of a frame aerial upon which it has been based. 

The minor fluctuations at points A in fig. 6 are not accounted for by the 
present theory, but I understand that J. A. Ratclifie, by taking into con- 
sideration ro-radiation to and fro between parallel portions of the frame, can 
account for the presence of such inflections. Wc arc not, however, concerned 
with these in the present problem of determining the conditions for maximum 
ftame current. 

The second point, namely, that as W increases H decreases for the peak 
values of the current, indicates that, at least qualitatively, the variations in 
the critical shape of the frame ore in accordance with the foregoing theory. 
But it remains to sec whether these peak values of H and W do actually lie on 
one or other of the theoretical curves drawn in fig. 3. By taking the co¬ 
ordinates of the positions of the peaks from graphs such as those shown in 
fig. 6 and plotting the values of H/X against W/X the points were found to lie 
as shown in fig. 7 and not to coincide with any one of the theoretical curves 
of fig. 3. If we now place a trace of fig. 3 on fig. 7 we find the uneiqteoted 
result that all the experimental points lie close to the envelope of the theoretioal 
curves. To facilitate this comparison the relevant theoretical curves have 
been zediawn on fig. 7. 

The emanation of this seems to depend on the &ot that the wave is eUipti- 
caUy polarised. Hence there wiO always be some component of the electric 

« * Ftoo. Flys. Soo.,’ vd. 43, p. 592 (1031). 
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vector for every value of y between 0® and 90®. With a very tall narrow ffame 
(point A on fig. 7) tlie effect of the horiaontal component of the electrio vector 
will be practically negligible because the horizontal wires of the frame are of 
very small dimensions; whilst the vertical component of the electrio field 
will readily influence the long vertical sides of the frame. Hence point A 
lies near the graph for y = -A. similar argument for a flat wide frame leads 

to the conclusion that the horizontal component is alone operative and hence 
point B lies near the theoretical curve for y = 90°. The frame of more equal 



dimensions will be affected by both components and hence will have peak 
current positions on the theoretical graphs for intermediate values of y. Thus 
we may account for the fact that the whole series of points taken from sets of 
graphs similar to those in fig. 6 are all found to lie along the envelope of the 
curves of fig. S. 

In view of the very gn^at difficulties of the experiments it is thought that the 
greater divergence between the experimental values for the frames of larger 
areas and the theoretical curves is due to some error of measurement peculiar 
to the larger framers. Although the error has not yet been definitely located* 
the discrepancy does not seem to affect the validity of the general theory of 
the action of a frame aerial which has been discussed in the second section. 

^e third point, concerning the small mayimum currents produced in long 
thin frames, is a result which has already been deduced when discussing the 
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theozy on p. 198. It was there anticipated that the largest cunents would 
be produood in those frames for which the height was not greatly difEerent 
from the width. This followed because such frames, although not exactly 
square, except when v == 45^, had a greater area than the long narrow or 
wide flat frames, even though the respective frame dimensions in each case 
were such that the current tended to be a maxiniuin. 

Besides the three points mentioned at the beginning of this section, a fourth, 
but less obvious conclusion, can be deduced from the graphs of fig. 6. This 
conclusion can best be seen by tabulating the current values for frames of the 
same area but of difEerent dimensions. These data can be obtained by con¬ 
sidering a given area (say 10, 12, 14, etc., square metres) and calculating the 
values of W which, when multiplied by the values of H in fig. 6 (namely 1 to 8) 
will give the particular area under consideration. Then, from the graph 
corresponding to each particular value of H, the current value for the appro- 
priate width can be read. This procedure can be repeated for the several 
selected areas. The data so obtained from the graphs of fig. 6 are recorded in 


15 



Frame height, in metres 
Fio. 8. 

Table I, and the resulting curves in fig. 8 show how the current varies as a 
frame of fixed area changes its shape. From this figure we see that there are 
optimum dimensions for each area; and, what is most important, there is one 
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particnlai area which is better for receptiou (when of the optimum dimensions) 
than any smaller or larger area. This is more clearly seen by plotting the 
m a x i mum possible currents (i,e., the peak values of the curves in fig. 8) against 
the corresponding areas. The result is shown in fig. 9 where the peak occurs 
for an area of about 0-21 X® (or 15-6 square metres for X = 8*66 metres). 



The foregoing theory predicted a value lying between 0'16 X* and 0’24 X* 
depending on the value of the angle y. If the theory be correct we may conclude 
from fig. 3 and the data on p. 198 that the value of 0*21 X‘ corresponds to an 
angle y of about 8^ This value of y is detenuined by a very indirect method, 
but is of the same order as the rough preliminary measurement made with a 
tilting aerial and referred to in Section III. It also lies within the limits of 
0 ° and 15° deduced from the presence of the subsidiary peak on the graph for 
H = 7 in fig. 6. 

V. Conclusion. 

The main principle which has been developed in Section 11 and tested by 
the experiments described in Section III may now be summarised. In the 
same sense that the phase lead due to the capacity of an oscillating circuit 
may be n-nonUed by an equal phase lag due to the inductance of the circuit 
with a limi ting wiavinniTn or resonant circuit current; so a phase lead (or 
lag) due to the width of a frame aerial may be annulled by an equal phase lag 
(or lead) due to the height of the frame, with a resulting maximum frame 
current. 
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The word " toning ” is invariably used for the first process and therefore it 
cannot be used for the second process which is entirely difterent. It appears 
that a new term is desirable to describe the process of adjusting the dimensions 
of a frame aerial in order to obtain maximum current. To this end it is 
tentatively suggested that the word formatising ” (from the Latin/ormare— 
to form or to shape) be used when referring to this particular process. We 
may then conveniently speak of a “ tuned ” and “ formatisod ” frame aerial 
or of one which has been “ tuned ” but has not been “ formatised.” Such a 
frame would be “ tuned ” but “ deformatisod.** “ Formatisation ” may be 
defined as the process of obtaining maximum frame aerial current by the 
adjustment of the frame dimensions. 

Thus it appears that the resonant current which circulates in a tuned frame 
aerial under the influence of an electromagnetic wave is not necessarily the 
maximum current that can be produced by the incident wave. By formatising 
the frame by a proper adjustment of the height H and the width W the current 
may be increased to a very much larger value. 

The conditions for a tuned formatised frame in the plane of wave propagation 
are given by the odd solutions of the equations 

tan [o(l 4- 008 y) — = (o® — l)/« 

and 

tan [a'(l + huiy) d" 'j'l = ~ l)/®^ 

where a — 27 tW/X, a' — 27 iH/X, is any arbitrary phase angle and y the angle 
of incidence of the wave. Finally, we conclude that the maximum areas of a 
tuned formatised frame vary respectively from 0*16 and O'SO X^ when 
Y = 46° to 0-24 X» and 0-73 X* when y 0° and 90°. 


(1) To explain certain observed peculiarities in the behaviour of a tuned 
rectangular frame aerial when influenced by an electromagnetic wave com¬ 
parable in length with the frame dimensions, the wave is considered to cause 
a frame current which can be resolved into a “ direct ” current component 
due to the primary action of the wave and an “ indirect ” current componrait 
due to the field of the current in adjacent parts of the frame. 

This treatment leads to the conclusion that the resultant current is dependent 
on the dimensions of the frame, on the wave-length and on the angle of incidence 
of the wave. 
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(2) A theory is developed from which it is concluded that for each particular 
height of the frame less than one wave-length there are at least two critical 
widths for which the frame current will be a maximum; that is, there are at 
least two critical areas for which the current will bo a maximum and any 
variation of these areas will result in very great decrease of signal strength. 

(3) The resonant current which circulates in a tuned frame aerial under the 
influence of an electromagnetic wave is not necessarily the maximum current 
that can be produced in the frame by the incident wave. By a proper adjust¬ 
ment of the height and width of the frame the current may be increased to a 
very much larger value. 

(4) The word “ formatising/* as distinct from tuning,” is suggested as 
appropriate for describing this process of adjusting the dimensions or form of a 
frame aerial. 

(6) Experiments on 7-54, 8*66 and 8-80 metres were carried out with a 
tuned frame capable of expanding and contracting in cither or both dimensions. 

(6) The observed data lead indirectly to a determination of the conductivity 
of the ground which was found to be about 4*4.10^ e.s.u. for a wave-length 
of 8*66 metres. 

(7) The experimental results show that the maximum frame current only 
results when the frame is both tuned and formatised. The formatising con¬ 
ditions determined by experiment approximate to the conditi(ms given by 
the odd solutions of the theoretical equations 

tan [a(l + cosy) — +] = (a* l)/a 
and 

tan [a' (1 + sin y) + = (a'* — l)/a'. 


I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to the Board 
of Scientific and Industrial Research for a grant enabling me to utilise the 
services of Mr. L. L. K. Honeyball in carrying out the experimental work, 
and to Mr. Honeyball for the ingenuity ho displayed in devising the moohanism 
of the expanding frame and for the skill ho showed in the construction of the 
short-wave oscillator. 
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The Formation of Superlattices in Alloys of Iron and Aluminium. 

By A. J. Bradley, Ph.D , and A. H. Jay, B.Sc. 

(Gommunicated by W. L. Bragg, F.R.S.—Received December 5,1931.) 

[Plats S.] 

The ciyatal structures of metallic elements or alloys are built up of individual 
atoms arranged according to a regular pattern. In the case of a metallic 
element, such as aluminium, all the atoms being alike, the structure in usually 
very simple, and all positions are equivalent. In the case of an alloy, geo¬ 
metrical theory would require atoms of different kinds to be sorted out into 
different sets of positions. For example, in the alloy AlSb, as in NaCl, the 
atoms as a whole are situated on a simple cubic lattice, but the two sorts of 
atoms arc distributed at alternate positions. 

There are many alloys which do not behave according to the geometrical 
theory, and unlike atoms occupy positions which should strictly be occupied 
by atoms of idmitical character. In some cases the atones arc distributed 
entirely at random, but in others there is a partial approach towards an ordered 
arrangemwt. On the whole, each typo of atom has its appropriate place in 
the lattice, but, owing to one clement being in excess, it partially takes the place 
of the other. 

This teadcncy to ordered arrangement is sometimes influenced by the 
previous heat treatment of the alloy. For cjmmple, when prepared in the 
usual way alloys of gold and copper of whatever composition have their atoms 
distributed entirely at random. A powder photograph of such an alloy is 
indistinguishable from a photograph of pure copper or pure gold except for a 
slight difference in dimensions, and X-ray analysis fails to indicate that two 
metals ate present. 

Johansson and Linde* have shown that if CuAu alloys of certain com¬ 
positions ate annealed for several days at about 300° C. the structure slowly 
changes. Consider, for example, an alloy the composition of which corresponds 
to the formula CusAu. When first prepared this alloy was face-centred cubio 
like pure copper or gold and the atoms w^ distributed at random, but after 
the above heat treatment it was found that the atoms were regularly arranged. 
Beguding copper and gold as equivalent, the structure was still &oe-centted 
cubic, but a detailed study of the powder photographs showed that the atoms 

* ' Ann. Physik,' voL 78, p. 430 (1025). 
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of gold now occupied positions at the comeis of a simple cubic lattice. The 
copper atoms occupied the remaining positions of the face-centred cubic 
lattice (centres of cube faces). A structure of this kind is usually termed a 
Buperlattico (iiberstruktur). 

The present paper describes an example of this phenomcjion which presents 
some novel features, and an attempt has been made to determine the extent 
to which atoms of different kinds are segregated into different sets of positions. 


1. Gxnbkal Account of X-ray Results. 

An X-ray powder photograph examination has been made of alloys of iron 
and aluminium containing 0-50 atomic per cent. A1 corresponding to the range 
Fe-PeAl. It has been shown that this portion of the Al-Fe system cannot as 
formerly be regarded simply os a solid solution phase, but that it has in fact 
many extremely interesting features. 

The peculiarities exhibited by these alloys are of two kinds, namely in lattice 
spacinga and in atomic distribution. A detailed account of the changes in 
lattice dimensions will bo published shortly. The present paper deals with 
the remarkable changes in the mode of distribution of the iron and aluminium 
atoms. 

Throughout the whole range of solid solutions studied here the atoms are 
arranged in the body-centred cubic lattice which is characteristic of a iron, 
and the most prominent lines in the powder photograph are duo to this lattice. 
In addition there is in certain ranges a segregation of the aluminium atoms 
into definite positions of the lattice resulting in the partial or complete forma¬ 
tion of a superlattice.*’ This supcrlattice is shown by the appearance on 
the film of additional lines which cannot bo ascribed to the body-centred 
lattice. 

The present paper describes a careful quantitative study of these lines, and 
throws considerable light on the successive stages by which the suporlattice 
is built up. 

Up to 18 atomic per cent. A1 the body-centred cubic lattico of a-Fe still 
exists, aluminium atoms replacing iron atoms at random. Beyond 18 per 
cent. A1 thcro are differences in the behaviour of quenched and annealed 
alloys. In the case of the annealed alloys an ordered state is gradually attained 
as the proportion of A1 increases, aluminium and iron atoms being sorted out 
into definite positions. Alloys quenched from above 600® C. remain in the 
random state up to 25 per cent. Al. Beyond this point there is a sudden 
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v^hango, and henceforth both annealed and quenched alloys have some measure 
of ordered arrangement. 

There are two main types of structure with ordered arrangement present 
in these alloys. The first is present only in c<!rtain annealed alloys and is 
most closely attained at the composition Fe 3 AI. The second is present in a 
wide range of both quenched and annealed alloys and in its ideal form corre¬ 
sponds to the formula FeAl. 

2. Preparation of jVlloys. 

With the exception of two alloys, all the specimens used in the present 
research were prepared by melting electrol 3 d;ic iron and aluminium of 99*96 
per cent, purity in a high frequency induction furnace, under a low pressure 
of hydrogen. The composition of each alloy was checked by chemical analysis, 
the aluminium, silicon and carbon content being determined. Two alloys 
{24 per cent, atomic A1 and 27*6 per cent, atomic Al) were prepared from 
materials of a lower degree of purity and were melted m air. On analysis 
these alloys were found to contain 13*4 per cent. Al, 0*38 per cent. Si and 
0*04 per cent. C in one case, and 16*6 per cent. Al, 0*10 per cent. Si and 0*06 
per Ijent. C in the otlier case. With these exceptions, the silicon content was 
negligible and the C content was in each case about 0*05 per cent. 

After preparation each alloy was allowed to cool in the fiimace. It was 
then heated for 24 hours at 900® C. to promote homogeneity and slowly cooled, 
and next reduced to powder form in readiness for the X-ray photograph. 
The alloys are for the most part very tough and only in the case of the alloy 
with 50 per cent. Al was it possible to crush the specimen into powder; in 
other cases drillings or filings were obtained. The specimens were in each 
case homogeneous single phase alloys so that it was possible to separate out 
the small fragments by sieving without fear of obtaining an unrepresentative 
specimen. This is necessary in order to produce satisfactory photographs. 

Further heat treatment was carried out on the powdered specimens. The 
drillings, filings or ground materials being in a cold worked state are very 
responsive to heat-treatment and so a further prolonged heating at high 
temperatures is not necessary. The alloys were heated up to 750® C. for 1 hour, 
then either quenched or slowly cooled. Quenching was carried out from both 
600® C. and 700° C. The annealing process consisted in slowly cooling the 
alloy in the furnace. The maximum rate of cooling was about 60® C. per hour, 
but in the range 600®-460® the rate of cooling was about 30° C. per hour. The 
temperature was not held at any given point, as we were unaware of the 
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existence of a definite transformation temperature. The results of recent 
measurements, communicated to us by Dr. 0. £. Sykes, show^ that the con¬ 
ductivity which is greater in the annealed than in the quenched state, is not 
appreciably aifocted by slowing up the rate of cooling beyond this point, 
The alloys are therefore likely to be in a fully annealed condition. The effect 
of difieront conditions of annealing is being further studied. The present, 
results merely describe the effect on the alloy of a type of heat treatment which 
was the same in every case. 


3. Methods. 

Powder photographs were taken of the whole series of alloys, in the quenched 
and annealed states. All the photographs which had extra lines, in addition 
to the lines for a body-centred cube, were carefully photometered. In order 
to obtain reliable photometric measurements it was essential to obtain films 
as perfect as possible. Streaky lines do not give reliable measurements, and 
it was therefore necessary to sieve the material in order to remove large particles. 
The sieve used for this purpose was 250 mesh per lineal inch (spaces of 0*005 
cm.). The specimen was in addition continuously rotated during the exposure. 

In an investigation of this kind, where the number of films is very great, 
it would be a somewhat lengthy process to measure accurately each line on 
every film. For not only the practical, but also the arithmetical work involved 
would be unnecessarily lengthy. It was found to be sufficient to analyse 
completely the photograph of the structure FcAl and then to use the measured 
intensities of certain “ key ” lines on the other films as an index of the extent 
to which an ordered arrangement had been attained. 

The complete analysis was made with an alloy containing 50 per cent. Al, 
corresponding to the formula FeAl. The film was photometered very carefully, 
using every possible precaution, and the results so obtained are probably very 
reliable. The measurements of blackening were taken by means of a Cambridge 
microphotometer, designed by Dobson.* They were then converted into 
intensity values by means of a calibration curve, obtained from a series of 
graduated blackenings added to the film after the exposure of the specimen. 
To get this blackening scale a rotating sector wheel was used. The intensity 
measurements were next plotted for various points along the film and an inte¬ 
grated value of the intensity of each line was obtained by determining the area 
under the curve and above the base line of general blackening. 


• * Proc. Roy. Soc.,* A, vol. 104, p. 248 (1923). 
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The investigation was carried out in the following stages;— 

(a) A powder photograph of FeAl using Mo Ka radiation, was photometered, 
fig. 1, Plate 5. The atomic scattering factors of Fo and A1 for Mo radiation 
ate known with considerable accuracy. The factor for A1 determined experi¬ 
mentally by James, Brindley and Wood* and by Beardenf agrees to within 
0*36 unit with that rnlculated for Hartrce’s:|; electron distribution in the 
aluminium atom; while the factor for iron may be calculated for the Thomas- 
Fermi electron distribution, as it is known that this distribution gives a good 
representation in the case of so heavy an element. Using these atomic 
scattering factors, it is possible to verify from the line intensities that the alloy 
of composition FeAl has a csesium chloride structure in which aU cube comers 
are occupied by iron atoms and aU cube centres by aluminium atoms. It is 
important to ascertain that this segregation of the atoms is complete and not 
partial, and this necessitated the use of Mo radiation for which the atomic 
scattering factors arc known. 

(b) A powder photograph of the same alloy FeAl was made with Fe radiation, 
and photometered, fig. 1, Plate 5. This is necessary in order that the atomic 
soaUering fadtor ofFefor Fe radiation may he determined. This factor is abnormal 
because the scattered radiation has a wave-length so near that of the iron 
absorption edge. In a further investigation by Bradley and Hope,§ the Fo.Vl 
crystal structure is used to examine this effect in greater detail. 

The lines corresponding to an even sum of indices (110, 200, 220, 222) have 
a stracture factor/pe Jm, whereas those with an odd sum of indices have a 
structure factor /k,. —/ai. The structure factor /ai for iron radiation is not 
abnormal; it has the same value as for Mo rays and is accurately known. 
Hence the measurements of both types of lines on the film enable us to deduce 
/pe for iron radiation K. and Kjg. 

Certain values of/p,, and/At, for lines of the FeAl structure, are given in the 
following table. The values of /iv for are more influenced by the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the absorption edge than those for K.. The influence consists 
in a reduction below the normal value; this is obvious in the table. 

(c) In other alloys, varying in composition between pure iron and FeAl 
our object is an accurate measurement of the extent to which al umin ium atoms 
have replaced iron atoms in an orderly way. 

• • Proc. Roy. Soc.,’ A, vol. 125, p. 401 (1920). 

t ‘ Phys. Rev..’ vol. 29, p. 20 (1927). 

Waller and Hartree, * Proo. Roy. Soc.,’ A, vol. 124, p, 110 (1920). 

I ‘ Proc. Roy. Soc.,’ A, vol. 1.16, p. 272 (1032). 
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Table I,—” Values for Fe and A1 with Fe, K„ and Radiation in FeAl. 


(AH) 

(100) 

(110) 

(111) 

(200) 

1 (210) 

(211) 

Bin SjX 

Ka radiation— 

0-172 

1 

0-245 

O-208 

0-346 

; 0-386 

t 

0-424 

Fe 

18-3 

- 

13-5 

- 

, 11 1 


A1 . 

Ka radiation — j 

9-2 


7-4 

— 

6-3 

i 

— 

Fe 1 


13-2 1 

- 

10-2 

1 

8-3 

Al 1 

Mo radiation- 

i 

g.l 1 


6-8 

1 

1 

6-0 

Fe 

' 19-0 

l«-8 

: 15 0 

13-8 

12-7 

11-8 

Al 

1 0-3 

8-2 

t_ 

7-5 

L__ 

1 6*8 

6-3 

5-8 


The powder photograph of each alloy shows the lines of the cubic body- 
centred structure, which have values of hkl whose sum is even. Whatever 
the distribution of A1 and Fe atoms amongst the points of this lattice, such 
reflections have a fall contribution due to all atoms working together. Hence 
(he structure factor for these lines is known. It depends only on the composition 
of the alloy and the values of /j,,. and /\i which have already been determined. 

In addition, lines due to the superlattice appear, fig. 1, Plate 5. They arise 
from the segregation of the aluminium atoms into favoured positions. The 
effective structure factors which produce these lines may be measured by 
comparing their intensities with those of the body-centred lattice, which form 
a standard. 

As explained above, it is only necessary to measure a few lines on each film 
in order to discover how tlic aluminium atoms are distributed. In the case 
of alloys which are a partial approximation towards the FcAl type, for instance, 
this approximation is indicated by the strength of the linos 100, 111, 210. In 
measuring their structure factors it is inconvenient and inaccurate to match 
them against K. lines due to 110,200,211 since these are so very much stronger. 
We therefore took as standards for calibration the Kp lines with indices 110, 
200, 211 which are more nearly of the same intensity as the faint linos due to 
the supcrlattice. The “/ ” values for these standards are given in the table. 

For example, suppose it is desired to find the extent to which aluminium 
atoms in a given alloy have been segregated into positions at cube centres, 
a process which is complete in the FeAl structure. This can be done by com¬ 
paring a pair of lines such as 100 and 110. The extent of segregation 
can be measured by the structure factor F. noo)* which owes its existence to a 
difference between cube corners and cube centres. For a random distribution 
F« (1Q0) is zero since cube comers and centres are on the average indistinguish¬ 
able. For the perfect FeAl structure, F* —/fo —/u. the difference in 
atomic scattering factors for the (100) reflection and K, radiation. liCt 
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Fp aioi ^ structure factor for the lines whose indices have an even sum ; 
this factor ranges from 2Fe to Fe 4* A1 according to the composition of the 

alloy. We can write _ 

ElUIMI = K \/hjm, 

^ ^ <uo) I/i mo) 

when I, mQt are the photomotercd intensities of the lines. 

The point to note is that K is a constant, for a given pair of lines, throughout 
the whole series of alloys, and that it depends upon the angles of diffraction 
of the two lines, upon the number of co-operating planes, and upon the relative 
strength of K. and rays. The lattice spacing is so nearly the same through¬ 
out the range that the factors depending upon angle vary very slightly, and 
the other factors are, of course, constant, henct; we can measure K for some 
one alloy (FeAl in this case) and use it for all other alloys. Thus F for a super¬ 
lattice line can be obtained I by comparing its intensity with that of a neigh¬ 
bouring line of the body-centred lattice. 

The type of superstructure represented by Fe^Al gives other lines, but the 
same process can be carried out. To sum up, the comparison of a few faint 
superlattice lines with our calibrated standard lines enables us to obtain 
a quantitative estimate of the extent to which an ordered arrangement has been 
attained. 

4. Alloys of thk FeAl Type.^ 


(A) Pure FeAl. 
Table 11. 


! 

Lme, j 
ZA*. 

hkl. 1 

Tnt. 

0 

(oIjh.). I 

sin® 9. 

sin* 6 

* 

o 

a in A. 
lattice 

1 

i 


1 

j 

1 spacing. 

10 « 

(310) 

m 

72'74 

0-91197 

0*09120 

2W)24 

:p 

(220) 

r m 

70*6.1 i 

0-88999 

0-11125 

2-9021 

\ lUH 1 

70-30 

0-88637 

0-11080 

2*9021 

— 

w<in j 

68-S8 

0*72980 

0*09122 

2*9021 

•ft} 

(211) 

r » : 

64'80 1 

0*66772 

0*11129 

2 9018 

\ V8 

54*63 

0*60495 

0*11083 

2*9019 

5 a 

(210) 

w-m 

48-17 

0*5552 

0-11104 

2-901 

ep 


m 

47-73 i 

0*5476 

0-09126 

2*901 

4 a 

(200) 

B 

41-82 

0*4446 1 

1 0*11115 

2*900 

4)8 

— 

w-in j 

37-22 

0*3669 ' 

1 0-09147 

2-898 

3 a 

(Ill) 

w-m 

35-30 

0-3339 I 

1 0-1113 

2*898 

2 a 

(110) 

VVB 

28-19 

0-2232 

0-1116 

2*894 

2)5 

— 

■ 1 

25-37 

0-1830 

0*0918 

2*893 

1 a 

(100) 

ixui \ 

19*65 

0-1120 1 

1 0*1120 

2-880 


i 

I 

1 

i 

Value of “ o ” . 

Extrapolated to 6 » 90° 

1 

2-903 


♦ A. Westgren, ‘ Z. Metallk.,’ vol. 11, p. 1 (1930); ‘ Metallwirtsohaft,' vol. 46, p. 919 
(1980). 
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A photograph of the alloy containing 60 per cent. A1 taken with Mo radiation 
is shown in fig. 1, Plate 0. This alloy corresponds exactly to the formula 
FeAl. The ^ lines were filtered out by means of a zircon screen, ao that the 
photograph gives only the lines due to the Ka radiation of Mo. It is clear that 
the reflections fall into two sets, odd lines being on the whole much weaker than 
even lines. The latter are due to the fundamental body-centred cube, the 
former to tlie sorting out of the iron and aluminium atoms. The photograph 
with Fe radiation is more complicated owing to the presence of p lines. The 
results of the measurements of this film are shown in Table II. 

The results of the intensity measurements for alloys quenched from 600° C. 
and also from 700° C. arc given in Table III and shown graphically in fig. 2. 

(B) Quenched Alleys of the FeAl Type. 

Table 111.—Photometer Measurements. Alloys quenched from 600° and 

700° 0. 

Intensity ratios. I Intensity ratios. 

Alloy quenched from 600® C, j Alloy quenched from 700® 0. 

I (100) a/1 (110)I (111)a/I (200)I (100)a/I (110) (i- I (111)a/I (200) 

27-6 0 14 0-25 0 14 0*22 

31*2 0*19 0*32 0*18 0*32 

34*0 0-24 0*39 0-24 0*43 

40*8 0*34 0*59 0*35 0*50 

44*6 I 0*41 0*70 0*47 0*72 

600 I — - 0*62 0*91 



Atomic % aluminium 

Fio. 2.—Intensity Ratios. Q » quenohed 700*^ C. X « quenohed 600^ C. 

The results ate appreciably the same. The table gives the ratios of the 
intensities of the faint supcriatticc lines and the ^ lines of the body-centred 


(Composition 
atomic 
per cent. Al. 
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cube. In the graph the intensity ratios are plotted against the compositions 
of the alloys, and it is seen that the intensity values lie on a smooth curve 
which is virtually a straight line. Values read off from these curves were used 
to calculate the proportions of the Al and Fe atoms in alloys of various com¬ 
positions. 

(C) Interpretation of Intensity Curves. 

Deduction of F Values for Odd Reflections .—^The CsCl type of structure has 
two atoms per unit cell. The co-ordinates of the two structurally equivalent 
positions which may be designated as a and b are : - 


a . 0 0 0 

b . Hi 


Let A and B represent the scattering powers of atoms in a and b positions 
respectively, Then the scattering factor is 

A + = A 4“ B cos (A + ^ 

Reflections are of two kinds :— 

Case L {h \ k + l) odd. Expression becomes A — B. 

Case II. (A + ^ + 0 even. Expression becomes A + B. 

For convenience we shall write :— 

A “f- B == Fx. 

A ~ B = Fy. 

The intensity of an even reflection is thus proportional to Fx*, whereas that 
of an odd reflection is proportional to Fy*. For example, 

(A + B) (110)p = Faio.<i 
(A B) (100) « = F (iQQj 

Of the two atoms in the unit cell let the composition be such that a fraction 
p is aluminium and hence 2—p are iron. 

^ (110) 0 - (p/ai + (2 - p)M (110)P. 

Knowing p, we can readily calculate The values for F(ixo),are 

given in the second column of Table IV. From the equation 

= K 

<U0)fl I (UO) , 

we can then calculate F (iqq. for each alloy. The results are given in column 4. 
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Table IV. 


Composition of alloy. 
Atomio per cent. 

Fa; calculated 

Observed ratio. 

¥y for(100)a 
deduced from 

aT 

for (llO)p. 

1(100) a : 1(110) 

obserrations. 

60 

21*3 

1 

0*53 

9*1 

45 

21*8 

0*426 

8*3 

40 ' 

22*3 

0*335 

7*6 

35 

22-8 

0*26 

6*7 

30 

23*3 

0*17 1 

505 

25 

23*85 

0-11 

4*65 


The determination of A and B, which are respectively the scattering powers 
of the atoms in the a and b positions, requires a knowledge of Vx and ¥y for 
the same value of sin 0/X. We have found Fy for the (100) reflection, 
sin 6/X == 0-172. We now require the value of ¥x at the same angle. This is 
easily calculated from the composition of the alloy in the manner previously 
explained. From Fjc and Fy we may then calculate A and B since 


A = 




The values so obtained are given in Table V. 


Table V. 


Gompewition 
of alloy. 
Atomio 
per cent. Al. 


50 

45 

40 

35 

30 

25 


F* 

calculated 
for (100). 


27-5 

28*4 

20*3 

30- 2 

31- 1 
32 0 


oxpenmentol A. 
tel* (100). 


91 

18*3 

8*3 

18*35 

7*6 

18*45 

6*7 

18*46 

6*65 

18*37 

4*65 ; 

! 18*32 


B. 


9*2 

: 10 03 

: 10*85 
: 11*75 
1 12*72 
I 13*67 
1 


I’et* cent. Al 
in 6 

{Kwition. 


Total 

per cent. Al 
from atuttiic 
composition. 


50 1 

50 

45*5 

t6 

41 ' 

40 

36 

35 

30*6 

30 

25*5 i 

25 


It will be seen from Table V that for the alloy containing 50 per cent. Al, 
corresponding to the formula FcAl, the values of A and B agree precisely with 
the values of iron and aluminimn for the appropriate value of sin 0/X, 
see Table I. This merely serves as a check, since these values were used 
originally to calculate K. The other results are purely experimental in origin 
and are extremely interesting. The values of A are constant, within the limits 
erf experiment and agree extremely well with the value (18*3) for pure iron. 
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Thifi proves conclusively that, for every quenched alloy ranging from 26 per 
cent, A1 to 60 per cent. Al, the position a is entirely occupied by iron atoms. 
As regards B, the values show a gradual increase from 9*2 per cent, for pure 
FoAl, to 13-67 per cent, corresponding to the composition FcjAl. These 
values may now be used in order to obtain a check on the amount of aluminium 
in the b positions. 

Iict X represent the fraction of the total number of atoms occupying h 
positions whicli are Al. Then B, the total scattering power of all atoms 
occupying h positions, is given by:— 

B — x/ai f (1 — x)/|.’„ 

where/vi is the scattering power of an Al atom and/r* is the scattering power 
of an Fc atom. Hence 



The proportion of Ai so calculated is expressed in Table V as a percentage 
of the total composition of the alloy. It will be seen that within the limits 
of experimental error the amoimt of aluminium in b positions agrees with the 
total Al content. 

(D) Discmsuyii of Residtsfor Qttetwhed Alloys of the FeAl Type, 

The results show without ambiguity that at a point just beyond 26 per cent. 
Al, a atoms are all iron and b atoms are half iron and half aluminium. Further, 
between this composition and that corresponding to 60 per cent. Al, the 
addition of aluminium occurs by a simple replacement of the iron atoms in the 
b positions by aluminium atoms, until at 60 per cent, all the b atoms are 
aluminium. The a atoms are entirely unaffected by the addition of aluminium. 

The extremely simple nature of the solution and the excellent agreement of 
the experimental data provide a good check on the soundness of the method, 
and suggest that satisfactory le^iults may be obtained in the more complicated 
problem of the annealed alloys of the F 03 AI type. 

6. Thb Fb,Al Typb of Structure. 

A. Expenmenial^AnneaM AUoys. 

The series of annealed allojrs from 24 per cent. Al to 60 per cent. Al gives 
photographs with extra lines, which indicate that in each case there is some 
measure of ordered arrangement. From 40 per cent. Al to 60 per cent. Al 
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these extra lines may be interpreted in exactly the same way as in the case of 
the quenched alloys, but from 24 per cent. A1 to 35 per cent. A1 it is necessary 
to assume that the size of the unit cell is increased. 


Table VI.—FcjAl, 25 per cent. A1 aimealed. 


1 

Lino ! 

j 

ItirlicpR. 

Int. 


(620) 

Ill 

”{2 } 

(440) 

{ ™ 

:J7. { 

(Sll) 

(333) 

1 } " 

32 fl 

— 

1 w-ni 

«{;:} 

(422) 

[{ vs 

20 a 

(420) 

vvw 

24 p 

— 

m 

19 a 

(331) 

1 vvw 

16 a 

(400) 


16 P 

— 

j w-m 

12 a 

' (222) 

1 vvw 

11a 

(311) 

i vw 

8 a 

(220) 

V\H 

8 P 

— 

tl 

4 a 

(200) 

W-m 

3« 

1 

(111) 

m 


9 

(ohn.). 


Hiii« 9. 


safe Lattice 

SI?. 


73*62 

0-919S2 1 

71-33 

()• 80740 : 

70*96 

0-80300 , 

60 34 

0-75010 1 

59 07 

0-73572 ! 

.55*14 

0-07320 ' 

.54*95 

1 0-07020 ' 

48*44 

() 5500 ' 

47 99 

0-5521 

46*84 

0-6318 

42 01 

0-4470 

37*38 

1 0-3080 

35*44 

' 0 3302 1 

33*72 

0-3082 

28*27 

! 0-2243 

26-44 

0-1846 1 

10*67 

> 0-1122 1 

16*86 

! 0-0841 1 


I 


I 

0 022088 5>7810 

0*028047 1 5*7800 

0 027026 1 5*7808 

0*02707 5*780 

0*022091 > 5-760H 

0*028064 1 5-7794 

0*027026 I 5-7808 

0*02708 ; — 

0*02300 
0*02708 I 
0*02700 
0*02304 i 
0*02802 
0*02801 

0*02804 1 — 

0*02307 1 — 

0*02805 ! 


This will be seen from Table VI, which gives the lines for an alloy containing 
26 per cent. Al, a composition which corresponds closely to the formula FcjAL* 
The new unit cell consists of eight body-centred cubes placed side by side, see 
drawing, fig. 3. 



Fig. 3.— FcjAl Type of Structure. 


In this way the length of the cube edge is doubled. The larger unit is a face- 
centred cube, since it gives only those reflections for which the indices A, A, I, 
are either all odd or all even. Since there are 16 atoms in the new unit cube 

♦ For GusAl, E. Persaon, ‘ Z. Physik,’ vol. 67, p. 115 (1029), and FegSi, G, Phragnien, 
‘ Stahl und Eisen,* vol. 45, p. 209 (1925). 
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it is clear that they must fall into four sets of face-centred cubic positions. 
These sets will be distinguished as a, 6, c and d positions. The drawing shows 
a, by c, d atoms differently shaded. 

A remarkable feature of the photographs of the annealed alloys is the way 
in wliich the intensities of the extra lines vary from one specimen to another. 
This variation is readily visible to the eye, and makes the photometer measure¬ 
ment of the photographs of the annealed alloys oven more interesting than those 
of the quenched alloys. The details of those measurements are shown in 
Table VII. It will be seen that the extra lines fall into two series, which behave 
quite differently. One series is present throughout the range, the intensities 
gradually increasing as the aluminium content increases. This includes lines 
(200) and (222). If they alone were present the unit cell need not be doubled, 
since they correspond to planes (100), (111) of the simple cell. The other series 
includes pianos (111) and (311), which cannot be explained by the simple cell. 
The intensities of this series increase to a maximum with increasing aluminium 
content and then steadily diminish until finally they disappear at 40 per cent. 
Al, when every observed reflection can again be ascribed to the simple cell. 
The results are shown graphically in figs. 4 and 6. 
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Table Vll.—^Photometer Measurements. Annealed Allop. 


Oomposition. 

Atomio 
iwr cent. Al. 


Intensity ratios. 


l(11t)a/l(220)^. 

1(200) a/1 (220) /!• 

1 

I (Sit) a/I (400) 

1(222) a/I (400) 

241 

0-05 

1 

0 03 

: 1 


20*0 

0-100 

0-08S 1 

1 0-50 

0-10 

2 e-o 

0-10 


0-55 

— 

27-0 

0*14 

0-11 

0-48 

0-18 

208 

0-14 

0-13 

0-50 

0-20 

31-2 

0-11 

0-16 

0-37 

0-20 

34-0 

008 

0-24 j 

— 

0-37 

40-0 

— 

0-30 


0-01 

44-0 

- 

0-42 

— 

0-70 

47-0 


0-47 

—- 

0-78 

00-0 

— 

0-03 

i 

— 

0-00 


fi. InUirpreUttion of the Intensity Changes. 

(i) Formulas for Structure Factors .—^In order to explain the presence of all 
the extra lines on the X-ray photographs of the annealed allop, we have in 
some cases to assume the existence of a larger unit containing 16 atoms per 
imit coll. These atoms fall into four sets of structurally equivalent positions. 
The co-ordinates ate :— 


a .... 

0 0 0 

iOi 

OH 

HO 

b 

iii 

HI 

Hi 

HI 

0 .... 


0 H 

i 0 0 

0 0 4 

^ .... 

HI 

HI 

HI 

III 


the structure factor for the unit cell is therefore 


F == SAe»^ 

= {1 -t- + ‘>) {A + B« 2 + 


[h + LA-l\ I T\.‘ 


Mlh+t+n 


where A, B, C, D, ate the mean atomic scattering factors for positions a, b, e, 
d, respectively. 

It can be shown that the above formula leads to three special cases, and that 
no other reflections may occur. 

Case I. h, k, I, all odd. 

This case includes— 


Sh* . 3 11 19 

m . (Ill) (311) (331) 


_ F«4{A-C)±»(B-D)}. 

where » = V—1. 
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Ga»II. h,k,l,a.lUvBa,fi^tlLtlodd. 
This caw includes— 


S&* . 4 12 20 

m . (200) (222) (420) 


F == 4 {(A - B) + (C - D)}. 

Cate III. i±l±ieven. 

2 

This case includes— 

SA» . 8 16 24 

hU . (220) (400) (422) 

F — 4 (A -f" B -|“ C ”f* D). 

In order to make the structure factors comparable with those of the FeAl 
type, it is more convenient to refer F to the smaller unit, so that we have:— 

(1) A.i,I,aUodd F = H(A-C)±»(B-D)} 

(2) *.±i±iodd F«:H(A-B) + (C~D)} 

(3) even F = i(A + B + C + D). 

We shall, in the first place, confine our attention to reflections of types (2) 
and (3) in order to fix the allotment of atoms as between positions a and e 
on the one hand and b and d on the other hand. Afterwards we shall use 
reflectionB of class (I), in order to distinguish atoms in o feom atoms in o, and 
atoms in b from atoms in d. 

(ii) DetemmaUon of the Bdative AmoutUs of Iron and Aluminium in positione 
(a, e) and {b, d).->-The alloys which exhibit the FcjAl type of structure range 
from 24 per cent, to 35 per cent. Al. The relative intensities of lines (200)« 
and (220)^ can be read ofi from the curve given in fig. 4 for the annealed alloys. 
These values are used in order to determine the F values for the (200) planes, 
in the manner previously described. 

The expression 

Fy = KF»V«7p 

is used for this purpose os already shown, and K again has the value 0*687. 
The results are shown in Table VIII. 
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Table VIII. 


Atomie oompOBltion, 
par eant Al. 

Vx caloulated 
for (220) 

Observed ratio. 
(200).: (220)/}. 

Fpfor (200)a 

I danced from 

1 observations. 

i 

24 

23-9 

0-03 

2-4 

25 

23-85 

0-085 

4-08 

so 

23-84 

0-14 

5-12 

35 

22-83 

0-25 

6-7 


The scattering powers of the (a, o) and (6, d) positions are found by sub¬ 
stituting the values of Fa; and ¥y at the same value of sin 0/X, in the expres¬ 
sions 

2 

We arbitrarily select the position b as containing the most aluminium atoms. 
I’he values of (A + C) and (B + D) so found are given in the following 
table 

Table IX. 


Composition 
of aUoy. 
Atomio 
per cent. Al. 

Tx 

oaloolated 
for (200). 

1 

Fy 

experimental 
for (200). 

A + C. 

B + D. 

Fbr cent. Al 
in a, c 
positions. 

Percent. Al 
in 6, d, 
positions. 

24 

32-1 

1 

2-4 

17-2S 

14*85 

5-5 

19 

25 

32-0 

4-08 

18 04 

13-98 

1-5 

23-5 

30 

31-1 

5-12 

1811 

12-90 

1-0 

20 

35 

30-2 

6-7 

18-45 

11-75 

00 

36-5 

1 


The values of A + C are seen to be less than the value for pure iron (18*3) 
in the case of the first three alloys. This indicates that a and o positions are 
not entirely filled by iron atoms. These positions correspond to a positions 
in the simpler structure of the quenched alloys. In that case, the value of A 
agreed to within 0*1 of the value of for pure iron (18'3). The close 
agreement was taken as proof that no aluminium atoms occupied a positions. 
For the annealed alloys, on the contrary, the suggestion is that a and c positions 
axe not entirely filled by iron atoms, except at higher A1 contents, and the 
question arises whether the diScronce might be explained by the presence of 
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greater experimental errors in the case of the annealed alloys. But it seems 
unlikely that es^rimental errors should be all in one direction in the case of 
the annealed alloys, and so much greater than in the case of the quenched 
alloys (see figs. 4 and 5). It therefore seems more probable that the difference 
is a genuine effect, vrhich may be explained by an imperfect segregation of the 
aluminium atoms from (a, c) positions. 

Using the values deduced from (A C) and (B + D) the mean atomic 
scattering factors of the (a, c) and (b, d) groups, it is possible to calculate the 
mode of distribution of the atoms in these groups. 

The formula is 

- _ /y.-(A + C) 
fve—fAl 

wbete X is the fraction of the atoms in a and e which are aluminium,/f« >/.i 
ate the scattering powers of iron and aluminium and (A -|- C) is the total 
scattering power of all atoms in (a, e) positions. A similar formula applies to 
the (b, d) atoms. 

The results of these calculations arc given in Table IX. This table gives the 
amounts of aluminium in (a, c) and (6, d) positions respectively. The sum of 
these values is, of course, equal to the total A1 content of the alloy as given 
in the first column of the tabic. 

It will be seen &om Table IX that, except for the alloy containing 24 per 
cent. Al, the amount of aluminium in the (o, o) positions is very small, indicating 
that nearly all the aluminium has segregated into positions (6, d). The values 
found for the alloy containing 24 per cent. Al are particularly interesting. It 
may be seen from the films, that the extra lines which are produced by the 
segregation of the atoms, arc far stronger on the photc^aph of the 25 per 
cent, alloy than on that of the 24 per cent, alloy. Yet when the results are 
worked out quantitatively we see that even in the case of the 24 per cent, 
alloy, more than 75 per cent, of the aluminium atoms are placed in (6, d) 
positions. This shows that a visual inspection alone is likely to prove mis¬ 
leading, and emphasises the importance of accurate quantitative results. 

(iii) Determination of the Relative AmourUe of Iron and Aluminitan in each 
of &e posUions a, b, c, d.—So far we have made no attempt to distinguish a 
atoms from o atoms, or b atoms from d atoms. For this purpose we need to 
consider the data from lines with odd indices. The intensity data have already 
been given in Table VII, but in order to make use of the values there given 
we must first deduce from them the values of Vy, which is in this case the 
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fltractuie factor for a plane with odd indices. This can be done as before, 
using the formula 



F® has the same value as before but K is different. 

The determination of K is not so simple as in the previous example. There 
are no experimental data from the FeAl alloy which are applicable, since odd 
reflections of the large cube do not occur in the FoAl type of structure. We may 
however deduce a value of K by indirect means. From a consideration of the 
0 factor, absorption factor and number of co-operating planes for FoAl we 
calculate the ratio a: ^ of the (lll)a reflection to the (220) p reflection, for a 
fictitious structure factor equal to (/fo—Zai ). The ratio a: p so calculated 
may then be used to calculate K provided that we put ¥y = (/f® — /ai). The 
values of K so found were 0-436 for (lll)a, and (220)p, and 0*219 for (311)oc 
and (400) p. Substituting these values of K in the above formula, we may now 
deduce the value of ¥y for any given composition. Values so obtained are 
given in Table X. 

Table X. 


Composition 

! 

¥x oaloulated 

K oalcuUted 

Observed 

Fpfor (lll)a 

Atomic 

for 

for 

ratio 

deduced from 

per cent. AL 

{220)P. 

(1I1)<..(220)P. , 

(lll)a:(220)j3. 

observations. 

(I) 

24 

23-0 

0-435 

0-05 

2*3 

25 

23-85 

0-435 

0-155 

4*1 

30 

23-34 

0-435 

0-13 

3-65 

35 

1 

22-83 

0-435 

0-02 

1-4 

Composition. 

F« oalciilated 

K calculated 

Obsorved 

¥y for (311)a 

Atomic 

for 

for 

ratio 

deduced from 

per cent. Al. 

(400)^. 

j 

(311)a,(400)j5. 

(311)a:(400)/9. 

observations. 

25 

18-7 

0-219 

0-525 

2*97 

30 

18-36 

0-219 

0-45 

2*7 


The results given in Table IX have shown that the amount of aluminium 
in the (a, o) positions is small compared with that in the (6, d) positions. Since 
the intensity of lines of odd indices depends on the expression 


(A-C)*-1-(B-D)* 

it is clear that the small amount of aluminium in a and o positions has no 
appreciable effect on the intensities of these lines. Thus we may make use of 
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the intenaitieB of lines of odd indices in order to fix the atomic distribution in 
6 and d positions, mthout reference to positions a and c. We may therefoK 
write 

Fy:a(B-D). 

In order to evaluate B and D separately we require to know the value of 
(B 4- D), which we may write Fr. It is necessary to calculate the value of Fz 
for the same value of sin 0/X as Fy. We then have 

p _ Fz + Fy Fz — Fy 

O ® O 


Table XI gives the values of Fz calculated from the total composition of b 
and d groups as already determined, and the values of B and D calculated 
from Fz and Fy. 


Table XI. 


CompoaiUon 
Atomio 
per oent. Al. 

Keflooting 

plane. 

Fz 

oelculated. 

Fy 

dediioed 

from 

obeervationa. 

D. 

B. 

Aluminium 
content of 

d 

positions. 

b 

positions. 


1 





per cent. 

per cent. 

24 

(111) a 

16-3 

2*3 

6*8 

6*5 

3*5 

15*5 

2S / 

(111)a 

14'3 

4*1 

0*3 

5*2 

0*76 

23 

26 < 

(311)a 


2*97 

6*93 

3-95 

0*5 

23 

30 / 

(111)« 

13*55 

3*65 

8*6 

4*95 1 

4*5 

24*25 


(311) a 


2*7 

6*47 

3*78 


24*75 

34 

(111)« 

12*55 

1*4 

6*97 

5*67 

13 0 

21*0 


From the scattering factors B and D it is possible to calculate the aluminium 
content of positions b and d individually, in the manner described previously. 
The result of this determination is given in the last two columns of Table XI. 
The results, as in previous tables, are expressed as percentages of the total 
atomic composition of the alloy, and each position contains 26 per cent, of the 
total number of atoms in the alloy. 

The complete atomic distribution is given in Table XII. In order to fix 
the distribution in groups a and o an assumption must be made which cannot 
be tested experimentally. The most reasmiable assumption is that the 
aluminium atoms are equally divided between groups a and o. The structoxe 
is in this case holohedral, with centres of 8}nnmetry at B an^ D. 
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Table XII.—^Atomic Distribution in Alloys of the Type FejAl. 


Atomio^r oent. 

Porcentage distribution of aluminium atoms. 

a. 

6. 

c. 

d. 

24 i 

2-76 

15-5 

2*76 

3-5 

25 

0-75 

23 0 

0-75 

0-5 

30 

0-5 

24*5 

0-5 

4-5 

34 

0*0 

21*0 

00 

13-0 


C. JHacussion of the BesttUa for the Annealed AUoya of the Fe^Al Type. 

The results indicate that up to 25 per cent. A1 the majority of the aluminium 
atoms go into the h position, while the remainder are distributed at random in 
a, 0 , d positions. In alloys between 25 per cent. AI and 30 per cent. A1 the 
b position becomes gradually more saturated with aluminium atoms, while 
the remainder of the aluminium atoms go more and more into the d position. 
Alloys with higher aluminium content have no aluminium in a and c positions, 
but b and d gradually get more equal in composition until when equality is 
attained between the aluminium contents of b and d, there ceases to be any 
difference between annealed and quenched alloys. 


6. Graphical Expression of Results. 

The atomic distribution found for alloys of the FcgAl type is given in Table 
XII. The results for alloys of the FeAl type have not been tabulated, but a 
complete picture of the atomic distribution for all compositions for both 
annealed and quenched alloys is given by the graphs of atomic distribution 
in fig. 6. Here the percentage of aluminium atoms found in each of the four 
structurally equivalent positions of the Fe^Al type is plotted against the 
percentage composition of the alloy. 

For the' quenched alloys and the annealed alloys other than those of the 
Fe 3 Al type, there are strictly only two sets of positions a and b ; a atoms may 
be regarded as comer atoms and b atoms as centre atoms of a unit cube. 
However, in order to make the results comparable with those from the Fe^ 
type, it is advantageous to refer them all to the larger unit containing 16 atoms, 
fig. 3. In passing along a cube diagonal in a given direction one encounters 
in succession a, b, c, d atoms. In the simpler stmeture a and o are of the same 
kind, as are also b and d. 
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Fio. 6.—Distribution of Aluminium Atoms between four position** a, b, c, d, of fig. 3. 

The curves of atomic distribution are divided into a number of well-marked 
portions;— 

A. Annealed and Quenched Alloys. 

0 to 18*5 per cent. Al. 

In this range the iron and aluminium atoms arc distributed at random, so 
that the aluminium contents of a, b, c, d arc equal. Hence the distribution 
curve of the aluminium atoms is represented by a single straight line for both 
quenched and annealed alloys. This line is common to all four positions. 

B. Alloys Quenched from 600° and 700° C. 

18'6 per cent, to 26 per cent. Al. 

The atomic distribution is still random. The curve B is a continuation 
of A. 

C. Quenched from 600° and 700° C. 

25 per cent, to 50 per cent. Al. 

The atoms are partially arranged throughout this region. There is an abrupt 
Transition from the random arrangement at 25 per cent. Al, which is repre¬ 
sented by the vertical line showing the point at which line B splits up into two 
branches. The lower branch of C represents the fact that a and c positions 
are now solely occupied by iron atoms, while the upper branch shows that the 
amount of aluminium in 6 and d positions steadily increases, until every 6 
and d position is occupied by aluminium at a composition corresponding to 
the formula FeAl. 
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D. AUoys Annealed hy Slow Cooling. 

18*6 per cent, to 26 per cent. AI. 

At some point the random distribution which exists up to 18 per cent. Al 
begins to change over to an ordered arrangement. This process docs not take 
place suddenly like the change in the quenched alloys at 26 per cent., but it is 
difficult to say precisely where it begins, as the intensities of the extra lines 
are extremely faint until the arrangement is nearly complete. Certainly at 

24 per cent. Al the process is well under way, and in view of the lattice spacing 
data, which we hope to publish later, it is not likely that it begins before 18 
per cent. Al. Whether the change to an ordered arrangement begms gradually 
at 18 per cent. Al or more suddenly at, say, 22 per cent., we cannot tell, but 
the lattice spacing data suggest that the former is more likely, and we have 
therefore indicated this possibility by dotted lines. These lines indicate that 
the bulk of the aluminium content is being sorted out into position 6, the amount 
of aluminium in a, c, d gradually sinking, until at the composition corre¬ 
sponding to FcjAl there is an almost perfect atomic arrangement. 23 out of 

25 aluminium atoms are sorted into b positions, leaving only 2 Al atoms dis¬ 
tributed between a, c and d positions. 

E. Anjiealed Alhy$, 

25 per cent, to 60 per cent. Al. 

The amount of Al in the b position slowly rises to a maximum at about 
30 per cent. Al. when almost all the b positions arc filled by AI. Simultaneously 
the amount of Al in position d increases rapidly. This increase continues 
still more rapidly up to beyond 36 per cent.Al at the expense of the Al content 
of the other three positions. The Al in positions a and c gradually sinks to 
zero, while that in position b falls slowly towards the value of the Al in positiem 
d. Ultimately, somewhere between 36 per cent. Al and 40 per cent. Al, the 
curves for positions b and d come together, and merge into a single curve 
identical witli that for the quenched alloys in this range. 

Summary. 

(1) A quantitative examination has been made of the intensities of the lines 
of a series of powder photographs of alloys of iron and alttminium in the range 
Fe ~ FcAl. 

(2) All the alloy structures are primarily based on a simple body-centred 
cubic lattice like that of a iron, but a detailed examination of alloys in the 
annealed and quenched states gave widely difleruig results. 
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(3) Alloys quenched from 600° C. and above show a random distribution 
of atoms up to 25 atomic per cent. AI. Between 25 per cent, and 26 per cent. 
A1 there is an abrupt change in structure, and cube centres differ in com¬ 
position from cube comers. The intensity measurements show that in the 
quenched alloys with ordered arrangement one set of positions is occupied 
only by iron atoms, but the other set contains iron and aluminium atoms in 
varying proportions depending on the alloy composition. 

(4) Annealed alloys with less than 18 per cent. Ai have a random distribu¬ 
tion, and from 40 per cent, to 50 per cent. AI they have the FeAl type of 
structure exactly like the quenched alloys in this range. At intermediate 
compositions a new typo of structure appears which is of the type Fe 3 Al. 

(5) In the Fe 3 Al arrangement the AI atoms lie on a face-centred cubic 
lattice forming a superlattice with dimensions twice as great as those of the 
small body-centred cube. 

(6) Intensity measurements have been used in order to follow out in a 
detailed manner the process of the building up and decay of the FesAl structure. 
There is no precise composition at which the Fe 3 Al structure can be said to 
begin or end, and the stnictiire is not completely realised even at the theoretical 
composition. 
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On the Nature of X-Rays. 

By Jabl a. Wasabtjicrna, Helsingfors University. 

(Communicatod by W. L. Bragg, F.R.S.—^Received December 8, 1931.) 

§ 1. Einstein’s* statistical-thermodynamic calculations of the random 
variations of the radiation density constitute the ground upon which the light 
quantum hypothesis was originally based. According to these calculations 
such a variation of the radiation energy prevails—superposed above the 
fluctuations caused by the interferences calculated according to the classical 
theory—as if the radiation consisted of mutually independently mobile quanta 
Av of energy. According to Einstein, Maxwell's theory correctly renders 
mean time values, which alone have been directly observable, as proved 
.by the complete agreement between theory and experiment in optics; but 
Maxwell’s theory leads to laws respecting the thermic properties of radiation 
which are incompatible with the entropy-probability relation. After the wave- 
mechanical theory of do Broglie and Schrodinger had been generally accepted, 
the idea concerning the statistical character of the wave-field—already 
presented by Einstein in 1906—has, of course, been taken up again by Bom 
in a more general way. 

As is well known, Bohr and Heisenberg have tried to conquer the difliculties 
to which the radiation theory has led by a radical change in our conception 
of energy. 

According to Bohr every idea which we can form of the radiation phenomenon 
consists only of a construction which in a more or leas convenient way sum¬ 
marises our experiences regarding the statistical connection between certain 
real elementary processes, separated from each other in regard to space as well 
as time. We can only state that mutually linked elementary processes take 
place, whereas the real linking mechanism cannot as a matter of fact be brought 
into concordance with our conception of space and time. Bohr’s conception 
agrees closely with a way of putting the matter, suggested by Ritz amongst 
others, with retarded functions, and the same objections may be raised in 
both cases. Thus, considered philosophically, in Bohr’s case all problems 
connected with the nature of the radiation are eliminated as meaningless 
but yet, on account of the statistical, irrational linking between the elementary 

• A Eiiutein, ' Ann. Physik,' voL 17, p. 132 (1905); vol. 20, p. 199 (1906); * Fhys., 
Z.; voL 10, p. 166 (1909); vol. 10, p. 817 (1909). 
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procesHes, considered in Bohr’s theory, that theory leads to the same variations 
—possible to state in principle—^as Einstein’s light quantum hypothesis. 

Considering how important for our entire present mode of physical reasoning 
is the conception of a propagation of energy with definite velocity, it appears 
as if it were most practical, in any case provisionally, to sum up tlie experi¬ 
mental results by assuming localisation of energy as to space and time.* * * § This 
will give us a clear idea of the position held by the observed phenomena in the 
entire complex, affected by the Bohr and Heisenberg theory. At the same time 
this will also, as it were, automatically allow us later on to adopt without 
difficulty an interpretation compatible with Bohr’s standpoint. 

Thus we will start by assuming that the energy is actually propagated with 
definite velocity from point to point in the field of radiation. In other respects 
the radiation mechanism may be considered as unknown. 

§ 2. When the intensity of a radioactive a- or p-radiation is measured by 
tlie ionisation produced in an absorbing gas, we know that certain probability 
variations occur, that is to say the Schweidler variations, which arc character¬ 
istic of the radioactive disintegration processes, and simultaneously exhibit 
the corpuscular nature of the a- and p-radiation. These variations, which are 
closely related to the density variations, according to Einstein characteristic 
of black body radiation, have been established by Meyer and Regener,t Kohl- 
rausch,:|: and Geiger,§ and they have been carefully investigated by Ernst,j] 
Muszkat and Wertenstein^ and by Borman.** The Schweidler variations 
have been studied by means of various differential methods, the principle of 
which may be applied likewise when investigating the variations which, 
according to the light quantum liypothesis, are to be expected in the case of 
the ionisation effects caused by X-rays. 

Similar experiments (for were proposed by v. Schwcidlerft as early 

as 1910 and they have actually been carried out by E, Meyer,$t Laby and 

* J. A. Wosostjema, * Soc. Sci. feim. Comm, Phys.-Math,,* vol. 5, No. 10 (1030). 

t E. Meyer and £. Regener, ‘ Verb, deute. phys. Ges.,’ vol. 10, p. 1 (1906); ‘ Ann. 
Physik,’ vol. 26, p. 767 (1908). 

t K. W. P. KohlrauBoh, ^ SitzBer. Akad. Wise. Wien/ vol. 116, p. 673 (1906). 

§ H. Geiger, ‘ Phi). Mag.,’ vol. 1.5, p. 539 (1908). 

II A. Ernst, ‘ Ann. Physik,* voL 48, p. 877 (1916). 

^ A. Mnszkat and L. Wertenstein, * J. Phya. Radium,’ vol. 2, p. 119 (1921). 

** E. Borman, 'SitzBer. Akad. Wiss. Wien,* voL 127, p. 2347 (1918). 

tt * Phys. Z.,* vol II, p. 225 and p. 614 (1910). 

Xt * Ber. deute. phye. Gee.,’ vol. 32, p. 647 (1910); * Jahrb. Rad, El^tr.,’ vol. 7, p. 
270 (1910) :’Ph7B. Z.,’ vol 11, p. 1022 (1910); ^Fhys. Z.,’ vol 13. p. 73 and p. 253 
(1912); ’ Ann. Physik; vol 37, p, 700 (1012). 
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Burbidge,* and Burbidge.f These esperiments, which have been discussed by 
Gampbelll and Buchwald§ did not yield any unambiguous results, amongst 
other reasons because the random variation of the ionisation effect of one single 
ray in this case by far exceeded the variation of tlie number of y-rays passing 
the diaphragm. Analogous expi^riments with X-rays (Campbell) were 
abandoned on account of the great experimental difficulties involved. 

§3, In the laboratory for apjdicd physics at the Helsingfors University 
detailed investigalioiisH were carried out during the years 1928-1930 into the 
variations which arc clmracteristic of the radiation emitted from the anti¬ 
cathode in an X-ray tube. Further, the variations of the intensity of a radia¬ 
tion which had traversed an absorbing layer were investigated, as well as the 
corresponding variations of a beam formed by interference. 

The experimental arrangement was as follows : A Goolidge tube was operated 
by means of a high voltage battery comprising 21,600 cells. The radiation 
energy within a given solid angle was measured by means of ionisation. The 
ionisation current was led to a direct current amplifier, worked by means of 
electron valves, constructed for the purpose. The amplifying factor was 
7*75.10®. The amplified current was registered photograplucally by means 
of a mirror galvanometer of the Deprez-d'Arsonval type. The film, 50 cm. 
wide, was carried forward at a speed of 1 cm. per second. 

In almost all the experiments a difEercntial method was applied. Two 
ionisation chambers, filled with a strongly absorbing gas (CH^Br) were subjected 
to radiation. The results obtained may be summarised as follows :— 

The radiation energy absorbed during the time tst causes a mean ionisation 
Q which is subject to random variations AQ. The variations AQ follow 
the Gauss law of error. The amount of the mean square variation (AQ)^ is, 
independently of the length of the time interval, given by the equation 

( AQ)*/Q = 0*83 X lO'i® Goulombs. (1) 

The variations cannot be referred to variations in the intensity of the total 
radiation nor can they emanate from variations in the position of the focal 
spot of the cathode rays. Besides, the variations AQ, occurring simultaneously 

•T. H. Laby and P. W. Burbidge. ‘Natuie,’ vol. 87, p. 144 (1911); 'Proc. Roy. 
Boo,,’ A, vol. 86, p. 333 (1912) 

t P. W. Burbidge. ‘ Proo. Roy. Soc.,’ A, vol, 89, p. 46 (1913). 

t N. R. Campbell. - Phys. Z.,’ vol. 11, p. 826 (1910); vol. 13, p. 73 (1912). 

§ E. Buchwald, ‘Ann. Physik,’ vol. 39, p. 41 (1912). 

IIJ. A, Wasoatjema, ‘ Acta. Soo. Soi. fenn. nova Seric,* A, vol, 1, No. 7 (1928), and 
vol. 2, No. 1 (1930). 
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in both ionisation chambers, are quite independent of each other. (The mean 
square variation is additive.) 

If the energy of the radiation absorbed per time unit were constant, these 
results would either indicate that the ionisation can vary considerably oven 
in the case of constant absorption, or else, that the saturation current during 
constant ionisation is able to show the variation in question. 

As wc know, ionisation is a consequence of a secondary ^-radiation. The 
knowledge we have of the ionising properties of the a- and ^-radiation as well 
as of the variations connected with the corpuscular radiation, exclude the 
possibility of the first-mentioned alternative. The deviation from the mean 
effect would l)e of a different kind, and actually of a much smaller order of 
magnitude than the observed variations AQ. 

The second alternative may likewise be excluded. It might, certainly, be 
possible that the ionisation current should vary during a sliort interval At 
even when the ionisation is constant, in consequence of the variations in the 
course of the ^-particles which certainly occur. If the ionisation is produced 
in the vicinity of the electrode the ionisation current rises, in the opposite 
case it falls. This would bo a consequence of the limited velocity of the ions. 
In this case it would necessarily follow that on a variation effect appearing 
during a given time interval there would appear an effect of opposite sign 
during the following interval or intervals. From our investigations it is 
evident, however, that the mean square variation is characterised by the 
remarkable property (AQ)*/Ae == const., which means that the effect observed 
during a given time interval At in no way determines the nature of the effects 
which are to be expected during the following time intervals. 

The variations observed may, on the other hand, be explained completely 
by the light quantum hypothesis. According to this hypothesis the mean 
ionisation Q would be subject to random variations which must obey the Gauss 
law of errors. According to the theory of probability the magnitude of these 
variations would, for the actual distribution of spectral energy, be given by the 
equation 

(l/A).((W/Q) = 1 *30 X IQioCoulomberg.-isec(2) 

which is independent of the length of the time interval. 

The magnitude of an energy quantum is determined by equations (1) and 
(2). We then obtain 

A = 6*4 X 10“*’' erg. sec. 
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This value of h agrees fairly well with the value of Planck's constant 
(A = 6-66 X 10“*^) theoretically calculated. 

Our results may briefly be summarised in the following manner. If the 
amount of energy E, which during the time is transmitted by radiation in 
the frequency range v, v + dv from the focal spot of the cathode in the X-ray 
tube into the gas present in an ionisation chamber, is divided by the product 
Av, and if the quotient obtained in this way is denoted by E/Av — w, the 
variations An appearing, will follow the Gauss law of errors, while the mean 
square variation (An)* is given by the variation formula 

(An)* = n, 

known from the probability calculus of Poisson. 

It might appear tliat the observed variations could be produced by the 
absorption mechanism without there necessarily being any variations of the 
amount of energy passing the diaphragm per time unit. This is, however, not 
tlic case. 

We assume that the energy is at every moment localised as to space, and it 
follows then that through thes diaphragm ape^rture of an ionisation chamber 
there passes during each time interval A( on an average a given amount of 
energy which, independently of the structure of the radiation field, may be 
denoted as nQ. A v. The mean square variation may be denoted as {An^)*. (Av)*. 
The absorption may take place as quanta of the magnitude Av, the absorp¬ 
tion process being considered as a chance phenomenon, the probability of 
which is proportional to the radiation intensity in the neighbourhood of the 
point considered. Every amount of energy Av which is released by absorption 
at a point A is definitely abstracted from the primary radiation field, the moan 
intensity of which has been lowered to a corresponding degree. The fraction 
of the incident radiation energy which on an average is absorbed by the gas, 
may be denoted as p. During the time A« an amount of energy jm^Av — nAv, 
will on an average be absorbed by the gas. Its mean square variation may bo 
denoted as (Aw)* . (Av)*. It is due partly to the variations of the incident radia¬ 
tion energy (sufiix 1) and partly to the variations of the absorbed fraction of the 
incident radiation energy, consequently to the absorption mechanism (suffix 
2). According to Bemouilli's theorem for (An)* we obtain the equation 

(Aw)* = [p» (Ano)*]i + [«oP (1 — P )]2 = [?• + [»(!— p)l»- (3) 

If the fraction absorbed is small (p = 0, (1 — y) =: 1) the equation (3) 

changes into Poisson’s law ____ 

(A«)* = [n]„ 


(3a) 
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independently of the value of (Ano)*. Consequently^ if the absorbed fraction 
is small the variations which are regulated by the mechanism of the absorption 
process (suffix 2) will dominate. Thus experiments carried out with a low 
absorption percentage cannot be used as a basis for any considerations con* 
oeming the nature of the radiation. This case is encountered in the investiga* 
tions of E. Meyer, T. H. Laby and P. W. Burbidge on similar variations, 
brought about by means of radioactive y-fAdiation. 

If, on the contrary, p ~ 1 and (1 — p) :::: 0, the equation (3) changes into 
the equation (3 b) 

(AiiT* ::: [p* (- [AJg?, (3 b) 

which means that the variations observed in the case of complete absorption 
are identical with those of the incident radiation energy, and independent of 
the mechanism of the absorption process. It is perfectly clear that the 
variations which arc due to the discontinuous character of the absorption 
process disappear in the case of complete absorption, as then every quantity 
of energy which enters the ionisation chamber will sooner or later be absorbed. 
Each amount Av can be absorbed at one single point only and not in another 
as well. Every absorption process which takes place in a given layer of the 
gas hereby reduces the energy of the radiation field, and thereby also lowers 
the probability of an absorption in the subsequent layers in such a way that 
the total variation, due to the mechanism of the absorption process, disappears. 

It is, however, evident from our investigations that the variations which 
correspond to Poisson’s law, remam even in the case of complete absorption. 
As in this case n = tig, and according to the experiments (An)* = n, it follows 
from (3b) 



Thus our experimental results cannot depend on absorption taking place in 
quanta. As a matter of fact, the experiments mentioned do not throw any 
light on the mechanism of the absorption process. 

When, however, we assume a localisation, as to space and time, of the 
radiation energy in the radiation field, which involves that the diaphragm 
aperture of the ionisation chamber during each time interval Af is traversed 
by a certain amount of energy, defined in each single case, then we may 
conclude that these energy quantities vary according to the probability laws 
of Gauss and Poisson, in which case a unit of energy c appears which has been 
found to be identical with a light quantum Av. 
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§ 4. Let the radiation emitted from the anticathode of an X-ray tube mthin 
a given solid angle u traverse an absorbing layer. This la]rer, daring the time 
A;, will be on the average struck by an amount of energy E. The mean 
square variation may be denoted as (AE)^. According to the above-mentioned 
experimental results (AE)* may then be calculated according to the formula 

(■SE)* = (SgS. (Av)* - no(kv)* = EAv. 

Thus, the equation 

(AE)*/E - Av (6) 

is identical with the variation law of Poisson. The relative mean variation 

[MJ/E V(AE)«/E 

may be calculated to be 

\M\IK = ( 6 ) 

On an average the layer absorbs the fraction p of the incident radiation 
energy, while on an average the fraction q penetrates the layer. In this case 
E' == gf. E, and its mean square variation (AE')® may be observed. If the 
absorption is continuous, so that an identical fraction p is absorbed from each 
amount of energy, the equation 

[AE']/E' = [AE1/E (7) 

is valid. If, on the contrary, the absorption is discontinuous, which means 
that p varies independently of E, we may write 

\W]/E'> [AEJ/E. 

The following formula applies generally : 

(AE^ = 3* (AEja + E* (A^F =(!-?)*( W + (A^ (8) 

where (Ap)* characterises the mechanism of the absorption process, A con¬ 
tinuous absorption would give (Ag)® = (Ap)* = 0. Consequently, the formula 
(7) is found to be a special case of formula (8). 

Let us now consider the optical phenomena in the strict sense of the word. 
During the time Af the optical system will on an average be hit by the energy 
amount E. Its mean square variation may be denoted as (AE)^. As an 
example we may take an interference phenomenon. A beam formed by inter¬ 
ference encounters a small surface a, which, during the time A^, is on an average 
traversed by a fraction g of the radiation E. We are then able to observe 
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£'' and its mean square variation (AS")*. If the interference is con^ 
tinuouB, in conformity with the classical wave theory, the same equation 

[AFT/E'' == [AET/E (9) 

is valid here also. 

If the phenomenon is discontinuous, we write 

[AFT/E"> [^/E, (10) 

in which case again 

(AE")* = g* (AE)* + E* (A^. ( 11 ) 

Our series of experiments, comprising thousands of A^ have shown that 
Poisson’s law holds good with a great degree of accuracy, both in the case of 
radiation which has penetrated an absorbing layer, and in the case of a beam 
produced by interference. 

As the variation law of Poisson is valid both before and after the absorption, 
the values of the mean square variation (AE)^ and (AE')‘ satisfy the equation 

= (AEp/E = hv. (12) 

According to formula ( 8 ) we may write in general 

("AF)* = 3® (Up + E* (13) 

The absorption mechanism may be characterised by the mean square 
variation (Ap)* = {&qf derived from these equations (12)-(13) 

(”Ap)^ = {S^ = pq (Av/E). (14) 

Furthermore, as AE and AE' follow Gauss’s law, tho distribution of 
Ap =: — A; must also obey the same law. The random variations Ap must 
therefore be assumed to be due to an absorption of some kind of ene^ elements 
E/fig where is an unknown though finite number, which process is governed 
by chance. Thus every incident energy element will either disappear in the 
absorbing layer (cose A), or penetrate the same (case B). 

Consequently, one of the cases A, B must necessarily arise so soon as the 
absorbing layer is encountered by the energy element E/ng. The probability 
p applies to the first case, the probability of 3 to the second one, so that 
p 4- 3 = 1* This choice between A and B is repeated Ug times. 

Any combination of the cases A, B, comprising ng elements and occurring 
A n' times, B n" times, leads up to a probability product of ng factors, of which 
n' are equal to p and n" equal to 3 , so that p**' 3 "” will be the ensuing product. 
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There are, however, as many combinations of this kind as the permutations 
given by elements—of which w' are of one kind, and of another, t.e,, 

no!K! n"! 

As a probability of p”' applies to every arrangement of this kind, the 
total probability that the cjoscs A, B should reoccur in the numbers a" is 
represented by 

• W (A"' B»‘") -= (no !/n' I n" !). 

The mean value of a magnitude depending on chance is equal to tlie sum 
of its single values multiplied by their corresponding probabilities. Thus, 
if we write 

n' — n^p = (p + Ap) — n^p ^ Wj, Ap, 

then 

(App £ (n* — n^pf (n ^!/»'! »" I) p"' j”' -= n^pq, 

n' -■ no 

from which 

(Ap )2 = pq (1/no). (15) 

If we compare the theoretical formula (15) with the experimentally estab¬ 
lished formula (14) we find 

7*0 = E/Av and l&jn^ -- Av. (16) 

Thus when the absorbing layer is struck by the energy element Av. one of the 
cases A, B must necessarily occur. The energy element will either be absorbed 
or transmittecl. Absorption is caused by a kirul of elementary processes, governed 
by chance, the primary radiation field in the. case of each elementary process of 
this hind loosing an amount of energy of the nuignitude of Av. 

As already pointed out above, the mean square variations (AE")* and 
(AE)* which occur in interference experiments are likewise governed by 
Poisson’s law, and thus satisfy the equation 

("AET/fi" = ( ABT^/B = Av. (17) 

The relation between the energy of the incident, homogeneous radiation and 
the radiation, which—owing to an interference process—becomes deviated 
into a given direction is represented by 1/q. If we introduce the expression 
the formulse (13)-(14) still remain valid. The random variations 
Ag must be assumed to be due to the deviation of direction of each separate 
energy element E/n^ in the interference phenomenon being accidental. Every 
incident quantity of energy E/n^ will thereby cither be deviated in the 
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piescribed direction (case B) or not be so (case A). A probability of g applies in 
the first case, a probability p in the second. The formuhe (15)-(16) ate 
therefore also still valid with respect to interference. 

CotuequefUly, an wterference phenomenon is composed of demeniaty pro¬ 
cesses, gooemed by chance. In each demerUary process of this kind the direction 
of propagation of an energy element Av changes in a definite manner. 

Summary. 

If we assume that radiation energy is localised as to space and time, being 
propagated from point to point in the radiation field, from which follows that 
every surface element in the radiation field during each time interval t,t-\- dd 
is traveracd by a quantity of energy defined in each case, we are able to con¬ 
clude, from the experimentally proved variations of the ionisation effects of 
the radiation— 

(1) that the radiation consists of energy elements hv; 

(2) that the absorption is brought about by distinct elementary proc^esses, 
whereby the primary radiation field in the case of each elementary 
process of this kind looses an amount of energy of the magnitude hv; 

(3) that the interference phenomena arc made up of elementary processes 
governed by chance. In every elementary process of this kind the 
direction of propagation of an energy clement Av changes in a definite 
manner. 

If, however, with Bohr and Heisenberg, we abandon the claim of a localisa¬ 
tion of the energy as to space and time, and instead adopt the view that the 
energy is in fact not really defined within finite spheres of space and time, but 
as it were virtually distributed over the entire field of radiation, then the 
experimental results will imply a quantitative statement of the very variation 
effects which, according to the above theory, characterise the irrational, 
non-causal coupling of quantum-processes. 
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The Atomic Heat of Bismuth at Higher Temperatures. 

By L. G. Carpenter and T, F. Harle, Univereity College, Southampton. 

(Communicated by A. C. Egerton, F.R.S.—Received December 9, 1931.) 

Inirodudion. 

The thermal capacity of metallic bismuth has boon investigated by a number 
of experimenters.* Though the true specific boat from absolute zero up to 
air temperatures is known from measurements made with the vacuum calori¬ 
meter by Keesom and Endo, and by Anderson, from air tempuaturcs up to the 
melting point we have only mean spo(;ific lieats, determined over considerable 
ranges of temperature, while of the true specific heat of the liquid and its 
variation with tempesrature nothing reliable is known. 

In order to use a vacuum calorimeter at temperatures much above room 
temperature it is necessary to evolve a design employing materials which have 
satisfactory electrical, mechanical and thermal properties at the temperatures 
in question. Such a calorimeter has been successfully developed, and the 
present paper describes its construction and gives the results of measurements 
made by means of it on bismuth, over a temperature range of 30*^ to 370° C, 

Experimefital Details. 

In this vacuum calorimeter the same platinum coil was used to supply heat 
electrically and to measure the rise of temperature produced. 

The calorimeter A, fig. 1, which was closed by a screw-on cap B, consisted 
of a thin cylinder of mild steel of length 8 cm. and diameter 5 cm. On this was 
wound the coil C, consisting of 370 cm. of 38 S.W.G. platinum, blackened with 
carbonised bakelite varnish, actual contact being prevented by the interposition 
of asbestos spacing pieces D of as Small area as possible. The asbestos was 
very carefully freed from electrolytic impurities by washing in distilled water, 
and was an excellent electrical insulator at h'igh temperatures. 

Surrounding the coil, but not actually touching it, was a sheet of thin silver 
foil E, polished on its outer and blackened on its inner surface, and held in 
position and in thermal contact with the steel wall of the calorimeter by short 

* Vitie Landolt*B0m8tein*s Tables (1923 Edition), p. 1248, and the 2nd Supplement 
(1031), p. 1169, where the data of Dewar, Richards and Jackson, Giebe, Ewald, Sohimpff, 
Jaeger and Diesselhorst, Magnus, Sohttbel, litaka, Person, Keesom and Endo, Awbery and 
Griffiths, Umino, and Anderson are given. 


R 2 
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steel pillars F. The outer surface of the steel calorimeter was also blackened, 
so that the blackened coil was enclosed in the annular space between blackened 
steel and blackened silver. The whole was enclosed in an outer case of silver 
foil G, polished on both surfaces and connected both thermally and mechanically 
by means of steel pillars H to the steel wall of the calorimeter. J and K 

J K 



denote the leads to the coil and the compensatii^ leads usual in platinum 
thermometry. The csloiimetei was suspended by platinum wires which are 
not shown in fig. 1. 

The calorimeter was suspended inside a vertical copper cylinder, closed top 
and bottom, and silver-plated within, the whole being enclosed in a pyrez 
tube which was exhausted by means of a mercury vapour pump. For measure- 
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ments above room temperature the pyrex tube was placed within a tubular 
thermostatically controlled electric furnace. 

The heat, developed electrically in the platinum coih was transferred in 
part directly to the blackened wall of the calorimeter by radiation, and in part 
by radiation to the inner blackened surface of the silver shield E and thence by 
conduction down the pillar F to the calorimeter. 

The essential points of the design were (a) that the coil made effective thermal 
contact with the calorimeter by radiation, (6) the outer silver foil which 
controls the heat loss was maintained at definite and known temperatures, and 
(c) that the high electrical insulation and freedom from mechanical strain of 
the coil necessary for accurate platinum thermometry were insured. It was, 
of course, necessary to make correction for the heat lost during the time the 
current was flowing and during the subsequent period when the coil was regain¬ 
ing thermal equilibrium with the calorimeter, and for that part of the heat 
developed in the leads which does not enter the calorimeter. 

These corrections, a general discussion of the design of high temperature 
calorimeters, and a more detailed description of the present calorimeter will 
bo given elsewhere.*** It may, however, be mentioned here that the most 
important correction, viz., that for loss of heat during the time of input and 
during the subsequent time in which the coil was re-attaining thermal equili¬ 
brium with the calorimeter was 5 per cent, of the heat input at air temperatures, 
and 8 per cent, at 370° C., the greater rate of loss at the higher temperature 
being partly compensated by its shorter duration. 

The total mass of bismuth was 1337*9 grams, and the thermal capacity 
of the empty calorimeter was 40 per cent, of the bismuth it contained. The 
calorimeter was calibrated as a resistance thermometer at the ice point, the 
steam point and the melting point of bismuth, assuming the latter to be 
271-0° C.f The resistance measurements were made with a Callendar-Griffiths 
bridge, which could measure a maximum of 52 ohms. The resulting restriction 
of the maximum temperature of working to about 380° C. was not, however, 
inherent in the calorimeter, which may be used up to at least 500° C. 

ResvUs, 

The heat capacity of the empty calorimeter was first determined over the 
temperature range 30° to 370° C. and a smooth curve drawn through the 

• • Proo. Phys. Soo.; vol. 44 (1932). 
t Landolt-BCmstein’s Tables, p. 829 (1923 edition). 
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individoal points which were 14 in number. No individual point deviated 
from the curve by more than 2/3 per cent. 

The calorimeter was filled in vacuo with melted bismuth, and the heat 
capacities again determined over the whole temperature range. From the 
individual values of the heat capacity of the full calorimeter were subtracted 
the values for the empty calorimeter at the same temperatures as read from the 
smooth curve mentioned above. The resulting values converted to molar 
heat capacities (using M = 209*0) are given in Table I and, with the exception 


Table I. 


Absolute temperaturet 

c,. j 

Absolute temperature. 

c,. 

305-9 Holid 

] 

6-207 ! 

536-4 solid 

9-318 

30«*5 

6-140 

537-9 „ 

10-73 

372-5 „ 

6-353 i 

638-5 „ 

11-85 

373 0 „ 

6-366 

539-4 „ 

13-47 

427-5 „ 

6 563 .i 

540-0 ,, 

14-97 

428-4 „ 

6-566 1 

540-8 

20-51 

477-9 „ 

6-686 

541-4 „ 

25-96 

478-6 „ 

6-661 !) 

545-6 liquid 

1 7-217 

506-1 „ 

6*792 

546-2 

7*200 

505-8 .. 

6 841 

558-0 „ 1 

7-172 

520-8 „ 

7 100 

: . 568-6 i 

7*190 

521-7 „ 

7-103 

i 576*8 ,, 

7*148 

522-4 

7-093 !| 

677 6 

7*203 

523*1 

7-195 || 

600*2 

7*119 

534-7 ,, 

9-040 || 

601-2 „ 

7-076 

535-4 ,, 

9-618 li 

643-1 

6-971 

536-8 ,, 

8-973 1 

644*1 „ 

6-905 


Table II. 


Absolute t<emperature. | 



300 solid 

6 15 

I 6-08 

360 

6-31 

1 6-22 

400 

6-46 

6-35 

460 

6-60 

6-48 

500 

6-73 

e-60 

540 

6-83 

6*70 


of those above 9 calories per mole (which cannot conveniently be included on 
account of difficulties of scale) have been plotted in fig. 2. 

In fig. 2 the best smooth curve has been drawn through the individual points. 
The rapidly increasing rise above 600° abs. is due to the presence of a small 
amount of impurity in the bismuth. The curve has, therefore, been extra¬ 
polated to the melting point as shown by the broken line. The justification 
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for this procedure will be given later. In order to exhibit on a convenient 
scale our data in relation to previous work, the observations of the other 
experimenters mentioned in the introduction* have been plotted in fig. 3, 
and our own curve from 300° abs. upwards has been replotted from fig. 2. 
Our work appears to be in excellent agreement with that of Anderson, the only 
other observer who has made accurate measurements of the true specific heat, 
and we estimate that it is not in error by more than ^ per cent. 



The Purity of (he Bismuth and the Spedfie Heat near the Mdting Point. 

The bismuth was obtained from Messrs. Adam Hilger, and was the purest 
obtainable at the time of purchase. Spectrographic analysis gave :— 

Pb, O'Ol per cent, by weight, 

Ag, 0*002 per cent, by weight, 

and very minute traces of Na, Mg, Ca, Fe, Ni, Sn and Th. 

* Awbery and Griffiths have poiiited out that their original paper (‘ Fkoo. Phys. Soo.,’ A, 
▼ol« 38, p. 378 (1826)) oontains an arithmetioal slip, and hence the two pcxintB plotted to 
lepreaent their results have been recalculated from their total-heat temperature data. 
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The amount of lead, which was the most important impurity present, was 
confirmed chemically by Mr. G. H. Jeffery, to whom our grateful thanks are 
due. We are also indebted to Dr. R. S. Hutton, who very kindly had a spectro- 
graphic analysis made for us at the laboratories of the British Non-Ferrous 
Metals Research Association. The total amount of impurity may be taken as 
of the order of 0-014 atomic per cent. 

Van’t Hoff’s equation comiecting molar proportion of impurity and 
depression of freezing point may be used to calculate the apparent specific 
heat due to premature melting in a slightly impure solid, provided that the 
impurity does not separate out appreciabl}^ in the form of a solid solution. 
Alternatively, the equilibrium diagram for the binary system in question may 
be used if it is known, and it can be shown that the apparent specific heat at 
any temperaturti should be inversely proportional to the square of the interval 
between that temperature and the melting point of the pun' solid. 

In the present case the difference at T® abs, between the ordinates of 
the full and broken line curves in fig. 2 is given very closely by the expression 


AC ^ 

(544-1 -T)*’ 


where 544*1 is the absolute melting temperature of pure bismuth, and the 
constant 162 corresponds to 0 -023 atomic per cent, of impurity. The agreement 
of this figure with that determined by analysis (viz., 0*014 atomic per cent.) 
may, in view of the difficulty of quantitative analysis of such small amounts 
of impurity, be considered as satisfactory. The very large increase in apparent 
specific heat in the neighbourhood of the melting point, caused by the relatively 
small amount of impurity, emphasises the importance in work of this kind of 
using substances of the highest purity. 


The AUmie Heat at Ctmsianl Volume, 

C„ the atomic heat at constant volume has been calculated from Cp, the 
observed atomic heat at constant pressure, by means of the relation 

= ( 2 ) 


where a is the coefficient of cubical expansion, V the atomic volume, T the 
absolute temperattuce and k the compressibility. The most reliable determina¬ 
tion ota is probably that of RobertB"* whofouxul that its value was 4-02 X 10**^ 
from 0^ to 240*^ C., and that from 240^ C. to the melting point it rapidly 
* * Pcoo. Roy. Soo.; A, voL 106, p, 385 (1934). 
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deoreaaes, anticipating the large change of volume that takes place on melting. 
This latter effect, however, he attributes to the presence of impurity, and a 
has therefore been taken as constant right up to the melting point. 

Since V docs not vary by more than about 1 per cent, from air temperature 
to the melting point, it has been taken as 21*3 (i.c;., 209/9*8) over the whole 
temperature range. Bridgman’s values of the compressibility have been used 
since they are probably the most reliable, and are in good agreement with 
other observers. He gives #c ■= 29 • 17 X 10“^ em.*/kgm. at 30® and 29 • 89 X 10“^ 
€m.*/kgm. at 76® C. As the exact form of tlie compressibility-temperature 
curve is not known it has been assumed to be linear, and appropriate values 
of K read off at each temperature. 

The values of have been inserted on fig. 3 and given in Table II, together 
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with the values of Gp read off our smooth curve in fig. 2. C, for the liquid 
has not been calculated as the necessary data are lacking. 

Diimssion of Results. 

It is evident from fig. 3 that C, exceeds the Debye maximum of 3R at all 
temperatures above about 260° abs., and that at the melting point this excess 
amounts to over 10 per cent.* Since the contribution of free electrons to the 
atomic heat (as calculated on the basis of Fermi-Dirac statistics) is unlikely 
to be more than 2 or 3 per cent., it seems reasonable to attribute the major 
portion of the effect to anharmonic oscillations. 

fiom and Brodyf worked out a theory of the anharmonic oscillator, taking 
into account terms in the potential energy up to and including the fourth power 
of the displacements. It follows from their theory that at high temperatures 
the deviation of from 311 should be a linear function of the absolute 
temperatmv, and that the linear high temperature part of the C, curve 
should, when extrapolated back to T — 0, cut the axis of C„ at 3R. 

The variation of C, with temperature for solid bismuth, as shown in fig. 3, 
is very nearly linear above about 300° abs., but when extrapolated back the 
intercept on the C, axis is only about 5*3. It is not possible to attribute this 
to experimental error, as our value at 300° abs. is in very good agreement with 
other observers, and hence, taking it as correct, it would be necessary to reduce 
the value at the melting point from 6'7 to 6-2 in order to make the curve 
extrapolate back to 3R at T = 0. An experimental error of this magnitude 
is, however, extremely unlikely. 

The value of C, for the liquid decreases with increase of temperature, as 
indeed is usual, and the curve appears to be slightly convex upwards. 

In conclusion, we should like to express our thanks to I^fessor H. Stans- 
field, in whose laboratory this work has been carried out, for his kind interest 
and support. 

* A similar phenomenon, though much less marked, has been examined and disouaaed 
in the case of merouiy. Vide ‘Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 10, p, 240 (1030), and toI. 12, p. 611 (1031). 

t ‘ Z. Physik,’ 2, vol. 6 , p. 132 (1021). 
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Dipole Momenta and Molecular Structure. Part 1.—A simple 
Resonance Method for the Measurement of Dielectric Constanta. 

By John William Smith, B.Sc., Ph.D., the Sir William Kanway Laboratories 
of Physical and Inorganic Chemistry, University College, London. 

(Communicated by F. Q. Donnan, F.R.S.—^Received December 12,1931.) 

Numerous types of resonance methods for the measurement of dielectric 
constants have been described by different investigators. That detailed in 
the present communication has no claim to originality, but it is a simple, whilst 
at the same time reliable, form, which has proved to be very useful for the 
measurement of the dielectric constants of dilute solutions for the purpose of 
dipole moment determination. 

A fairly powerful oscillator is used, enabling the valveless resonance circuit 
to be some distance removed from it, whilst still receiving ample “ pick-up ” 
for the measurements. Resonance in the pick-up circuit is detected by means 
of a low-resistance thermo-junction, introduced directly into the circuit. 
The resistance thus introduce.d does not damp the oscillation unduly. The 
very small conductivity of the solvent liquids employed does not produce any 
appreciable error owing to the current resonance not occurring at the same 
tuning capacity as the voltage resonance.* 

Apparatus. 

The OsdUator .—Oscillations are generated by means of a circuit of the 
form shown diagrammatically in fig. 1, the values of the components being as 
indicated. A quarts crystal, Q, connected between the grid and the anode of 
the valve is used to control the frequency of the oscillations. The anode 
coil consists of the primary winding of a high frequency transformer, Tj, 
specially designed to give a suitable input to the grid of the valve Y,. The 
secondary winding of the transformer is tuned. Under these conditions the 
valve \i will oscillate over a small range of capacity in the condenser 0|, 
and the oscillations set up are of constant frequency, viz., the natural frequency 
of vibration of the quartz crystal Q. A high tension of about 90 volts is used 
on the valve V^, this being obtained from a constant-voltage battery supply. 
The non-earthed end of the secondary coil from the transformer is con¬ 
nected through a low capacity condenser to the grid of valve V^, of the large 

* Cf. Koiekamp, ‘ Z. Phyaik,’ vol. 51. p. 02 (1028V. 
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position whilst the oscillator is in use.' A large sheet of metal brought near 
to the oscillator also causes no detectable change in the frequency, the only 
effect being that if brought sufficiently close it may modify the capacities 
in the circuit to such an extent that the circuit ceases to oscillate. Many test 
experiments have been carried out to detect any variation in frequency during 
prolonged running of the oscillator, or during intermittent running, but in 
each case it has been found that there is no change whatever under such 
circumstances, so far as can be detected. The characteristic frequency of the 
quartz crystal Q was measured by the National Physical Laboratory as 
1,227,282 db 20 cycles per second. 

The Resonance Circuit .—The pick-up circuit employed is of the form shown 
in fig. 2. The coil L has an inductance of about 280 [xH, and is wound on a 
tube of “ Keramot (a loaded ebonite), which had been cut longitudinally 
into three sections and mounted on bakelitc end pieces. Using a length : dia¬ 
meter ratio of about 1:1 • 37 for the coil, this arrangement renders its inductance 
almost invariant with temperature.* The coil was wound firmly with 18 
gauge bare copper wire in a spiral notch which had been cut in the tube. The 
condenser C is a Sullivan Standard Variable Air Condenser, which is screened 
and the screen connected to the moving plates. The range of the instrument 
is from about 50 to 260 p(iF, and this is divided into 180 scale divisions, a 
vernier enabling measurements to be made to 0-05 scale divisions or about 
0-06 p.|zF. The moving vanes of this condenser are connected to earth and 
are also connected to the coil through the primary heating wire of a low- 
resistance vacuum thermo-junction (resistance 1-26 ohms). The other vanes 
of the condenser ai-e connected directly to the other end of the inductance coil. 
The liquid condenser is connected in parallel across the variable condenser, 
the ends of the leads from each condenser dipping into mercury cups. All 
connections are made with very stout wires to avoid any variation in inductance 
and capacity. The liquid cell, the form of which will be described later, is 
immersed in a water thermostat, which is earthed, and the outer plate of the 
condenser is connected to the earthed terminal of the variable condenser. 

The whole of the resonance circuit is enclosed in an electrostatic screen, 
consisting of wires inches apart ninning round the apparatus on a square 
framework, being bonded at one end and free at the other. The base and lid 
are of similar design, and the whole is earthed. This screen does not diminish 
very greatly the amount of “ pick-up ” on the resonance circuit. The secondary 
(couple) terminals, of the thermo-junction are connected through two Wearite 
* * Experimental Wireless,* vol. 6, p. 643 (1929). 
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** heavy-duty ” chokes to a Moll galvanometer. The sensitivity of the galvano¬ 
meter can be varied by varying the current passed through the magnet coil. 

The resonance curve obtained is very sharp, and the position of the peak is 
imaltered when a large sheet of metal is brought close to the outside of the 
screen. The frequency of the oscillator is not “ pulled ” when the condenser 
of the resonance circuit is tuned through the frequency of the oscillator. 

The Liquid Condenser .—^The test condenser is of the Sayce and Briscoo 
type.* The outer surface of the inner tube, and the inner surface of the outer 
tube are silvered very heavily. Connection is made to the plates by means of 
pieces of platinum foil fused to the respective surfaces, and connected to 
platinum wires which pass into the interior of the inner tube, and into a side 
tube sealed to the outer tube, respectively. The platinum wire in the inner 
tube is covered with mercury, into which dips a rigid rod which passes up the 
centre of the tube. Tlie otlier end of the rod is bent twice at right angles, and 
is arranged to fit into u mercury cup in an ebonite block attached to the top 
of the thermostat in which the condenser is immersed. The lead from the 
outer plate is also rigid, and drops similarly into another mercury cup. A 
stand holds the test condenser in the thennostat in a uniform manner. Repeated 
tests have shown that the error produced by the continuous displacement and 
replacement of the vessel is not detectable by any change in the tuning capacity 
on the variable condenser. The lead from the outer condenser plate is, of 
course, connected to the earthed side of the resonance circuit, whilst the 
thermostat case is earthed. 

After silvering the appropriate surfaces of the condenser, the inside was 
dried by washing two or three times with pure, dry alcohol, and then several 
times with pure, dry ether. Dry air was then drawn through the vessel for 
some time. The equivalent parallel resistance of the condenser when heavily 
silvered and well dried out is very low. 

Experimental Procedure. 

No attempt has been made to utilise this system for absolute measurements 
of dielectric constants. Since it is required only to measure the dieleotiio 
constants of solutions differing comparatively little from the pure solvents, 
relative values only are required. The resonance point of the circuit with the 
condenser filled with dry air is first determined. The resonance point is then 
obtained again with the pure dry solvent. From these measurements, using 

* ' J. Chem. Soo.,* vol. 127, p. 315 (1026). 
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standaid values of the dieleotiic constant of the solvent, the “ zero ” point 
can be determined. For if the capacity required in the tuning condenser be 
with air in the dielectric cell, and with the pure solvent in the cell, and 
if c be the dielectric constant of the solvent, then the “ zero " capacity, i.e., the 
capacity which would be required with the leads, but without the condenser, 
is given by 


e,-c.+^5|« 


C..-C. 
e-1 ■ 


Then, if 0, be the capacity of the condenser at resonance with any solution in 
the liquid condenser, the dielectric constant of this solution will be given by 




Co-C. 

Co-Ci‘ 


The actual rescmance point is determined by tracing the resonance curve over 
a range of 0* 5-1*0° of scale on either side of the maximum, the condenser 
being set to each vernier division in turn, and the galvanometer reading taken 
in each case. This is much more accurate than setting the condenser to give 
the maximum deflection and then reading off the position. 


Summary. 

A simple resonance method suitable for measuring the dielectric constant of 
solutions is described. Details are given of the construction and operation of 
the apparatus. 

In conclusion, the author desires to express his great indebtedness to the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for a Senior Grant, during 
the tenure of which this work was carried out; to Dr. R. W. Lunt and Mr. 
A. L. M. Sowerby, of this laboratory, for many valuable suggestions, and 
especially to Professor F. G. Donnan, for the deep interest which he has shown 
in this work. 
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Dipole MomefUs and Molecular Structure. Part IL--The 
Trichlorides of the Elements of Group V. 

By John William Smith, B.Sc., Ph.D., the Sir William RamBay Laboratories 
of Physical and Inorganic Chemistry, University College, London. 

(Communicated by F. Q. Donnan, F.R.S.—Received December 12, 1931.) 

Although numerous investigators have carried out measurements of the 
dipole moments of the commoner organic compounds, few references are to 
be foimd to analogous data for inorganic compounds. The latter are confined 
almost exclusively to those substances which can bo investigated in the gaseous 
state. The present series of investigations were commenced, therefore, with 
a view to applying the method of dilute solutions to the measurement of the 
dipole moments of such inorganic compounds as are soluble in non-polar 
solvents, and to relating the dipole moments of analogous groups of compounds 
to their molecular stnuitures. 

The first series of measurements to be made, and thos^ described in this 
paper, were upon the trichlorides of phosphonis, arsenic and antimony. Of 
these, measurements had been recorded only with respect to antimony tri- 
chloride^ when this investigation was carried out. More recently, measure^ 
ments of the dipolar moments of all three compoimds have been recorded by 
Bergmann and Engel.f but their experimental results show much greater 
discrepancies among one another than do those of the author. Werner used 
both benzene and ethyl ether as solvents for the antimony trichloride, finding 
a considerable difference between the values obtained in the two cases. Berg¬ 
mann and Engel used carbon tetrae.hloride as solvent for the phosphorus and 
arsenic trichlorides and benzene for the antimony trichloride. In the present 
investigation, benzene has been used as the solvent for all three compounds. 

Experimental. 

PreparaJtion of MaJteridU .—^The benzene used was the British Drug Houses 
“Extra Pure for Molecular Weight Determinations” grade. This did not 
contain detectable amounts of thiophene. It was dried over sodium wire, 
recrystallised twice, dried again, and then fractionally distilled. It was then 

* 0. Weraer, * Z. Anorg. Chem.,* vol. 181, p. 154 (1929). 
t' Phys. Z.,’ vol. 32, p. 507 (1931); ‘Z. phys. Chem.,’ B, vo], 13, p. 232 (1931). 
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dried thoroughly with sodimn wire* which was renewed periodically until no 
further trace of hydrogen was evolved, and the sodium retained its metallio 

The chlorides were purified by distilling them three times in a high vacuum; 
on dissolving in the dry benzene they showed no trace of cloudiness, such as 
would have been produced if any of the products of hydrolysis were present. 

The solutions of these pure compounds in dry benzene showed practically 
no action on the silver films forming the plates of the liquid condenser. 

Experimental Results .—^The results obtained are set out in the tables below. 
The dielectric constants (e) were measured by the method described in Part I, 
Hartshorn and Oliver’s value of 2*2725 for the dielectric constant of benzene 
at 25^* being taken as a standard value. The densities (p) were measured 
accurately to four significant figures by means of a pyknometer. The total 
polarisation (P) for each solution was calculated according to the modified 
form of the Clausius-Mosotti equation 

p — ^ ^ Mi/i M 2/2 

e + 2 * p 

where fi and /2 arc the mol fractions of the solute and solvent respectively, 
and Ml and their molecular weights, respectively. Now this polarisation, 
P, is equal to Pi/j + Pj/j, where Pi and Pg arc the total polarisations of the 
solute and solvent respectively. Prom the known values of /i, /* and Pg, the 
value of Pi could therefore be calculated. The values of Pi for different 
concentrations were plotted against/|, and the curve produced extrapolated 
to zero concentration of the solute. This yielded the value of the polarisation 
of the solute at infinitely great dilution. 

The polarisation thus determined may be regarded as the sum of three 
terms, Pp, P^, and P^.f The first, the orientation j)olarisation, is due to the 
permanent dipoles, whilst the second and third, the electronic and atomic 
polarisations, arc due to electronic and atomic displacement respectively. 
The two latter are proportional only to the polarisability, and are invariant 
with temperature, whereas the former is proportional to the square of the dipole 
moment ((x) and inversely proportional to the absolute temperature. It is 
necessary, therefore, to determine Pp before the dipole moment can be calcu¬ 
lated. For this purpose three distinct methods have been used. 

(i) Since the electronic and atomic polarisations are invariant with tempera¬ 
ture, whereas the orientation polarisation is inversely proportional to the 

* ' Proc. Roy. Soo./ A, vol. 123» p. 664 (1929). 
t Ebert, * Z. phya. Ghem.,* vol. 113, p. 1 (1924). 
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absolute temperature, the equation F = Pi^ 4* Pa + Po be written in the 
form 

P = A + B/T, 

where A = P* + Pa and B = 47tN N l)eing the Avogadto number and 

k Boltzmann’s constant. Consequently, if the total polarisations are measured 
at two different temperatures, the value of B can be calculated, and therefore 
the value of |a. (ji = ()-0127\/B X 10 ^®,) In the present series of experi¬ 
ments, the polarisations were measured at 26° and 40°. 

(ii) The total polarisation measured for optical frequencies gives only P^. 
This can be calculated according to the Lorenz-Lorentz equation 

M 

P 

where n, M and p are the refractive index, molecular weight and density 
respectively of the pure polar compound. In accordance with the suggestion 
of Debye,*" n is referred to the D line of sodium. Subtracting this value of P^ 
from the total polarisation gives an approximate value of Pq. This method of 
calculation neglects Pa. the value of which is small. 

(iii) It is assumed by Ebert (loc. ciL) that the polarisation calculated from 
the dielectric constant of the pure polar compound in the solid state gives the 
value of Pe + Pa* which will be the same for both the solid and liquid states. 
The veracity of this assumption is rather open to question, but if it be true 
approximately, the value of P^ can evidently be determined from the total 
polarisation at one temperature and the dielectric constant and the density of 
the substance in the solid state. 

In the succeeding tables the vertical columns refer to different solutions, 
which are arranged in increasing order of concentration. 


Phosphorus Trichloride. 
T emperature 25° C . _ 



Benzene. 

I. 

11. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

A. 

0 

0-0246 

0*0637 

0-1201 

0-1670 

0-2030 

M|/| + M|/t 

78 

79-48 

81-79 

85-16 

87-94 


rmr 

0-8738 

0*8899 

0-9164 

0-9648 

0-9873 

1-0106 

f ... 

2-2726 

2-318 

2-889 

2-484 

2-660 


PJ.+ PJ, 

26-69 

27-26 1 

28-26 

29-62 


31-12 

py, .. 

26-69 

26-94 

24-00 

23-40 

22-16 


pj. • 

— 

1-31 

3 36 

6-12 

8-31 

0 92 

p,. 


53-4 

52-6 

60-9 

49-9 

48-8 


Whuice Axtrapobted Talne of P, for/] 0 is M‘0. 

* “ PoIat Moleoulw,” p. 4S (1929). 
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Tempetatnre 40° C. 



Benzene. I 

1 1. ' 

1 

1 u- 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

+ M J. 

0 

0-0245 

0 0637 

0-1201 

0-1670 

o-ao3o 

78 

79-46 

81 •79 

85-16 

87-94 

90-08 

P . 

0-8676 

, 0-8730 

0 8989 

0-0368 

0-9677 

0-9000 

c . . 

2-243 

! 2-283 

2-350 

2-440 

2-510 

2-553 

.. 

26-64 

27-26 

28-26 

20-48 

30-43 

31-04 

26-64 

26-98 

24-94 

23-44 

22-19 

21-24 

PJl . 

— 

1-28 

3-30 

6-04 

8-24 

1 9-80 

p, . - . 

i 

62-2 

i 

51-6 

50-3 

40-3 

48-2 


Extrapolatod value of for/, ^ 0 id 63*2 c.c. 


Calculating the dipole moment from the change in the polarisation with 
change in temperature, we have 


Whence 


and 


and therefore 


Pg,. = 54 0 c.c. IV = 53-2 C.C. 

B = 0-8 X 298 X 313/15 == 4973 

A -= 37*3 c.c, 

(X = 0-0127 X V49W X 
^0-90 X 10"i«e.8.u. 


From the above 26^ polarisation data, and optical data, we have the follow* 
ing:— 

nia* for liquid PCls (sodium D line) = 1-51215, 

Density of liquid PCis at 18® = 1 *579- 

Whence from the Lorenz-Lorentz equation P* = 26-15 c.c. Hence 


Po == 54-0 — 26-15 = 27-9 c.c. 


and therefore 


B = 27-9 X 298 = 8,314, 
p = 1-16 X 10”” e.8.u. 
Arsenic Trichloride. 





Benzene. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

M./, ... 

0 

0-0285 

0 0450 

0-0513 

0-0682 

0-0743 

78 

80-96 

1 82-66 

83-31 

84-54 

85-69 


0-8738 

0-9106 

0-9326 

0-0399 

0-9554 

0-9680 

. 

2-2726 

2-480 

2-606 

i 2-656 

2-740 

2-814 

vjt . ... 

26-69 

29-39 

30-92 

31-52 

32-48 

33-36 


26-69 

26-83 

25-39 

25-23 

24-91 

24-81 

. 

— 

3-56 

6-63 

6-29 

7-67 

8*76 

. 

““ 

125 0 

122-9 

122-4 

119-7 

117-7 


Extrapolated value of for/^ O ia 128 *2. 
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Temperatuie 40° C. 



Bensone. 

I. 

IL 

l 

lU. 

IV. j 

1 1 

V- 

A. 

0 

0*0286 

0-0460 

0 0513 

0*0032 

0-0749 

Hi/i+MJ. 

76 

60°66 

62-66 

63-31 

84-64 

66-60 

P 

06676 1 

0-6044 

0-0162 

0-S230 

0-0378 

0-06U 

C 

2-243 1 

2-438 

2-661 

2-504 

2-673 

2-747 

P./i + IV. 

26-04 1 

20-33 

30-76 

31-32 

32-30 

33-16 

PJ. 

26-64 

26-80 

26-46 

25-29 

24-06 

24-67 


— 

3-44 

6-33 

603 

7-34 

6-48 

p. 


120-3 

116-3 

117-6 

116-1 

1 

114-1 


Extrapolated value of P| for/i =i 0 w 123<0. 


Calculating the dipole moment from the temperature coefficient of the 
polarisation, we have 

Pi5* = 128*2 C.C. p4ii- = 123*6 c.c. 

Whence 

B « 4*6 X 298 X 313/16 = 28,600 
A = 32 *3 c.c. 

(is=2’15 X 10”^*e.8.u. 


If the 26° polarisation data be employed and combined with the optical 
data for the pore arsenic trichloride, we have the following:— 

ni 5 .(i> AsOls for sodium D line — 1 ’60396 

Density liquid ASOI 3 at 16*8° =: 2*016. 

From which 


Th^fore 


Pb = 30*96 C.C. 


and 

From which 


Po = 97*2 C.C. at 26° C. 


B = 28,966. 


(i = 2*17 X 10"*" e.s.u. 


If, instead of the optical data for the pure liquid arsenic trichloride, Bergmann 
and Engel’s optical data for arsenic trichloride solutions be employed, one 
obtains that Pg — 30*2 c.c., B a= 29,200, and p = 2*17 x 10~“ e.s.u. 
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AtUmony Triohionde, 
Temperattiie 25° C. 



Benzene. 

1. 

If. 

III. 

IV. 

1 

V. 

lit/t 'hMt/t ' 

1 0 

0 00460 

0-00076 

0-00821 

0-01215 

0-01446 

78 

78-71 

79-00 

70-33 

79-80 

80-15 

P ‘ 

0-8738 

0*8817 

0-8856 

0*8881 

0*8961 

0*8992 

€ 

2 2725 

2-,377 

2-426 

2-460 

2-646 

2-688 

p^+p.,. 

26-69 

28 09 

28-77 

29-21 

30-32 

30-84 

26-69 i 

26-46 

26-41 

26-36 

26*27 

26-21 

Pif, 

— 1 

1-63 

2-30 

2-84 

4-05 

4-63 

Pt 

““ 

|364-4 

349-1 

347-5 

1 

333 6 

320-4 


Kxtrapolated valuo of Pj for/| ~ 0 is 368 o.c. 


Temperature 40° C. 


+ Mf/f 


Ji/i + t 


Beneene. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

0 

0 00400 

0-00676 

0-00821 

0-01215 

0 01446 

78 

78-71 

79-00 

79-23 

79-80 

80*16 

0-8575 

0-8656 

0-8094 

0-8719 

0-8791 

0-8830 

2-243 

2-340 

2-389 

2-417 

2*494 

2-534 

i 26-64 

28-08 

28-72 

29-15 ; 

30-18 

30-71 

' 26 64 j 

26-61 

20-46 

26-41 

26-32 

26-26 

i "" 

1-57 

2-26 

2-74 

3*86 

4-46 


341-3 { 

334-3 

334-1 

317-7 

307-9 


Extrapolated valne of P, for/j ^ 0 is 3M c.c. 


Csloulating the value of the dipole moment from the temperature coefficient 
of the polarisation, we have 

= 368 c.c. P 4 Q« — 351 c.c. 

Whence 

B = 11 X 298 X 313/15 = 87,010 
and 

A = 76 o.c. 

Whence p = 0*0127 X 10““ X V87010 = 3*76 X 10““ e.8.u. 

From measurements of the refractive indexes of solutions of antimony 
trichloride in benzene, Bergmann and Engel (loe. eit.) found the value of 
for antimony trichloride at infinite dilation to be 31*6 c.c. 

Hence at 26**, 

Pq *1 “ P^ ^ 336 c.c. 

From which 

B 100,100 and p = 1*02 X 10"“ e.8.u. 
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Lastly, if we assume that the value of Pb + Pa the same for both the solid 
and liquid states, we have the following data ; dielectric constant in the solid 
state is 6-4 at 18® C.,* density solid at 18® = 3*06. (In the absence of any 
accurate value of the density at this temperature this is an estimated value 
only.) 

Whence 


therefore 
This gives 


Pb + Pa = c.c. 


Po at 26° 368 - 44 = 324 c.c. 

B = 96,630 and [l 3-93 X 10“»« e.s.u. 


Discussion of ResuUa .—As has been seen previously, the actual values 
obtained for the dipole moments vary somewhat according to the method of 
calculation. The temperature range over which the change of polarisation 
has been measured is not sufficiently wide to lead to extremely accurate 
results, but it is interesting to note that in each case the figure obtained from 
the change of the polarisation with temperature is the lowest. The results are 
summarised below, and are compared with the corresponding values found 
by Werner and by Bergmann and Engel. 


1*01,. AhCI. SbCI,. 


Temperature ooefiiciont of polariaatiun •0'90 x 10"^* 
FoluiBation at 26* and refiaotivity I • 16 

PblariBation at 26* and polarisation in 
the solid Rtate 
Werner 

Bergmann and Kngol 0-80 


•16 X 10-« 3-76 X 10-« 

•17 4 02 


1-97 


303 

3*64 in beniene 
3*00 in ethor 
406 


Thus the dipole moments in this series of compounds increase with increasing 
atomic weight of the central atom. This is exactly the reverse of the pro¬ 
gression observed with the corresponding series of hydrides, as is shown in the 


following table :— 


nh. 

1-48 X 10-“ 

PCI, 

0-90 X 10-« 

PH, 

0*66 

AbOI, 

2-16 

AaH, 

016 

sbca. 

3-76 




* Sohlundt,' J. Phys. Ohem.,’ vol. 13, p. 669 (1909). 
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The values for ammonia, phosphine, and amine are taken from the results of 
Watson.* The increase in the case of the chlorides is associated with the 
rapidly increasing electropositive character of the central atom. This would 
be expected to increase the dipole moment in the case of the chlorides, and to 
diminish the moment in the case of the hydrides. 


Sumnmry. 

Using the method described in Part 1 of tliis series, the dielectric constants 
and densities of a series of dilute solutions of phosphorus trichloride, arsenic 
trichloride, and antimony tricliloride in benzene have been measured at 25^ 
and at 40°. From the results obtained the c4ectric moments of these molecules 
have been calculated. The values increase with increasing atomic weight of 
the Group V eJement, this being the reverse of the ortler observed in the case 
of the hydrides. 

In conclusion, the author desires to express his deep indebtedness to the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for a Senior Award, during 
the tenure of which this work was carried out, and especially to Professor 
F. 6. Donnan, F.K.S., for the interest which he has shown in these researches. 

• * Proc. Roy. Soc./ A, vol. 117, p. 43 (1927). 
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Theoretical Intensities in the Spedrum of 11%. 

By W. C. Price, B.Sc., Univeraity College of Swansea. 

(Communicated by O. W, Richardson, F.R.S.—Received December 22, 1931.) 

For electronic vibrational transitions in wliicb only the lower vibrational 
quantum number varies, the relative intensities in emission are given by a 
series whose principal term is 

^ ft H ^ « tl I 

where 

W-jFVF'Vd*-. and F=:Pf. 

Here r is the nuclear separation, and P has its usual meaning, as in Kronig’s 
text-book. Thus to this accuracy the calciilated intensities depend only on 
the nature of the wave-functions F that are used. These in their turn depend 
on the potential energy functions U of the electronic states concerned. David¬ 
son* discusses various potential energy formulse and their eigenfunctions. 
The formulae will here be applied to those bands in the visible spectrum whose 
structure is sufficiently regular to enable the necessary constants to be specified 
accurately. In all cases numerical intensity measurements are available for 
comparison. 

The Harmonic Oscillator. —The eigenfunctions are well known. For the 
state of hydrogen they are shown in iig. 1. It will be seen that they 
extend over a considerable range of r. If ^ is (r — ro)/*"©’ functions, oven 
for the smallest n’s, arc appreciable at ^ 0*5. The harmonic potential 

formula is U == 2*871 ^ volts and is thus the first term of the experimentally 
determined formulaf; 

U (2piS) = 2-871 - 1*606 5* + 2-64 - ...). (1) 

(It should be remarked that the U’s throughout this paper are defined so as to 
be zero at their minima.) The corresponding harmonic formula for 3d ^11^ is 
U = 5-365 the experimental scries being^ 

^ 6*365(§3 - 1-966 + 3*06 - ...). (2) 

* ' Ptoo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, voL 136, p, 469 (1932). 

t See 0. W. Riohardson and P. M. Davidson, * Proo. Roy. Soc.,* A, vol. 126, p. 23 (1929). 
The apeotroBcopio constants, which are usually given in terms of the old mechanics, must, 
of course, be converted to their values on the wave meohanics. 

X This state shows rotational uncoupling, and is considered theoretically in a paper by 
Davidson, not yet published. The constants here used are based on this work. 
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Intemities in Spectrum of H.^. 

The values of the intensities cui be found either by algebraic integration, as 
has been done by Hutcbisson,* or by graphical integration, which is the method 
used in this paper for the mote complex types of eigenfunctions. In Table I, 
the intensity for the transition (O' — 0") is made 286 for comparison with the 
experimental measurements of Kapuscinski and £ymci8.f Q3 linos an* used 
throughout the table, and the calculated intensity of the first maximum in 
each row is made to agree with the experimental value. 


Table I. -Intensities for Sd ^11 »->• 







■ 

■ 

'' 


0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 


/' 

j 








286 

96 

20 1 

9-1 

Measurement. 



286 

182-2 

28-5 

1-01 

Harmonic. 

0 H 


286 

136-8 

30-7 

0-56 

Now oigonfunotioiiB. 



286 

131 6 

31-02 

6-0 

Morse. 



286 

132-0 

34-0 

9-S 

Morse modified. 



376 

36-4 

150-0 

50 

Moasurement. 



376 

66-6 

440 

103 

Harmonic. 

1 . 


376 

30-1 

126-0 

81 

Now eigenfunctions. 



! 376 ] 

1 82-8 

) 210-2 

90-7 1 

1 Morse. 



' 375 { 

48-0 

130-0 

07 

' Morae modified. 


r 

! 76*2 1 

1 306 

3-4 1 

61 

Measurement. 



1 673-0 j 

1 366 

9-8 i 

1 726-0 

Harmonic. 

2 J 


120-6 1 

396 

4-41 

84-1 

New eigenf unotionn. 



144-3 

1 306 

4-43 

172 

Morse. 



107 

j 305 

1 0 

83 

1 Morse modified. 


7 

~ " "i 

102 

142 

' 29-3 

' Measurement. 



60-7 

102 

7-74 

, 27*6 

Harmonic. 

3 A 


1-14 i 

102 

144 

! 21 

New eigenfunotiouB. 



0-8 1 

I 102 

134-2 

0-2 

Morse. 



, 0-6 i 

I 

[ 167 

1 

16 

Morse modified. 


The agreement with the experimental intensities is not good; but for the 
other functions in this paper, all of which should represent U mote accurately, 
the results are much better. 

The Morae Funeiion.t —^This is one of the best known attempts to obtain a 
readily quantised U formula, valid over a largo range of r. The formula is 


U = D(1 

= Da%* - oro5» -f - ...), 


(3) 

( 4 ) 


• * Phys. Rev.,’ voL 36, p. 410 (1030), and voL 37. p. 46 (1031). 
t ‘ Proo. Boy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 122, p. 68 (1020). 

) ‘ Phys. Rev.,* voL 34, p. 67 (1020). Its validity is duoussed by Davidson, lor. fit. 
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where 

D = hco0*/4x(Oo and o* = 27 i*Mci)q*/D. 

The energies are 

E/A = (n + i) <oo — xco„ (w + J)*. (6) 

If the dissociation eneigy D is known, and tho experimental : n curve is 
nearly linear up to the dissociation point, cither of two values of xuq, not very 
different, can be used in the above expressions. One will make the curve go 
accurately to the experimental D ; the other will give the energies very ac¬ 
curately for the smaller n’s. For the 2p state of hydrogen the curvature of 
the <)>„: n graph is appreciable. For <«>o the “ experimental ” value (obtained 
by assuming higher powers of (rt i) in the energy formula) has been used; 
and here, as in 3d 'II^, xcog has been given a value which gives a good general 
agreement with the observed energy levels. The experimental Bg has been 
used, so that the coefficient of in (4), being determined by Bg and Og, will 
be the same as in the U’s given previously. We find for (4) 

U (2j9^2) -= 2-87 — 0-94 I? + 0-514 1* — ...) 

U (3d»ri4) = 6-365(5* - 1-645® + 1-575* - ...). 

The constant to which the 2p curve goes is very nearly the experimental D. 

The Modified Morse Fumdion .—^Davidson (foe. cU.) suggests a modification 
in which the constants D and a are chosen so that the coefficients of 5® nnd 5* 
in (4) have their “ experimental ” values. Usually, of course, tho curves do 
not go to the correct D’s, nor do they give the correct values for B. They 

should, however, give the first few eigenfunctions in the region of 5 = 0 more 

correctly than the unmodified U’s -, though in the present oases, as Davidson 
observes, the argument from which this conclusion is drawn may only be valid 
when n is very small. The U’s are 

U (2p»S) = 2-871 (5* - I-606 5® -f 1 -603 5* - ...) 

U (3d>n») = 5-365 (5* - 1 -966 5* + 2-245 5* - ...)- 

The Ardumnonic OscUlator .—The eigenfunctions have been given by Hutchis' 
son (he. cU.). They arc approximate solutions for the experimental U(5) 
series. They are themselves series in powers of a parameter -\/jc, which for 
hydrogen is rather large, about In practice only three terms of the series 
ate considered, and they are determined by Bg and the terms of the U(5) 
series as far as 5** Since only three terms in the eigenfunctions are considered, 
they may not at large | 5 |i behave like the true solutions of the U(5) series, 
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whether it is termifiated at ^ or not. It must be remembered also that a 
terminating U(5) series <rannot n^present a molecular U at a distance from the 
minimum. 

Some New Eigenfuu^ions ,—A direct solution of the wave equation, corre¬ 
sponding to a U whoso expansion can have any desired coefficients for ^ and 
has been given by Davidson (loc. cit.). The expansions are 

U(2;)iS)^.2'871(^2 . 1.605^8 + 2-11 
U(3d^n,) = 5-365(^8 « 1.066 + 2-91 - ...). 

These certainly resemble the experimental series, but at large r the first U 
goes to infinity approximately as r to the |. The second U, by chance, is 
practhuilly identical with Krat»»r’s function A(1 — l/p)®, which is a special 
case of these Li’s, and which goes to a constant value as r goes to infinity; 
the present U goes to infinity as a very small fractional power of r. The general 
expmssion for this power is {2a + 4), where a is the coefficient of 5* inside the 
bracket, and is a negative quantity (between and —2 in the hydrogen 
states). 

Comparison .—^As may be seen from Table 1, the results of the barmoTiic 
oscillator show the general defect that the calculated values of the second 
maxima in the intensity rows are too high. The unmodified Morse results 
are better, though the same defect is found to a lesser degree. The modified 
Morse and the new eigenfunctions, in both of which U has the ‘‘ experimental 
coefficient for ^8, give fairly concordant results, and give, on the whole, the 
best agreement with the experimental intensities. It must be remembered, 
of course, that the expression for the intensities, given at the start of the paper, 
is itself an approximation. 

It will be seen that, in comparison with the simple harmonic ” curves, all 
the others are stretched out towards the region of greater r (t.e., the roots and 
turning values are displaced to greater values of r); at the same time the 
maximum magnitude in the region of groat r are increased, while those in the 
region of small r are diminished.* 

The graphs illustrate a general deduction made by Davidson,t that if 
is a small fraction, the eigenfunctions for small n are determined with con¬ 
siderable accuracy, in the range where they are large, by Bq and the coefficients 

* Oorrespondingly in the old quantum theory the nuclei swing with greater amplitude 
outward (from the equilibrium position) than inward; and they spend a greater time in 
the outward range than in the inward. 

t Loc. ci^. Section 2. 
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1.—^Eigenfunctions for 2p ^'L, For convenience the curves are all normalised in such 
a way that the amplitude of the n -- 0 harmonic is 10. The axes intersect at r,. 

Harmonic functions. 

New Eigenfunctions. 

Perturbed functions. 

Morse. 

Morse, modified. 
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of and in the expansion for the particular one of these IT’s which we are 
employing; and that the departure from the harmonic curve is proportional 
to the coefficient of The curves show to what extent all this is true when 
\/k has the large value Thus it will be seen that at n » 0 and n = 1 the 
unmodified Morse curve, for which the coefficient of is —0 * 94, lies intermediate 
between the harmonic curve and the others, for aU of which the coefficient 
is —1*6. In these n’s the curves for the modified Morse and the new eigen* 
functions are so close together that a single line has been drawn for them. 
At w = 2 tliese two curves are still very close together, and the anharmonic 
oscillator curve departs from them in a way which is connected with the 
impossible behaviour of anharmonic curves at a distance from the centre 
(they frequently have the wrong sign, giving the wrong number of nodes). 
Actually at w = 2, and for this large the expansion as lar as \/k terms is 
inadequate near ^ — 0 ; in fact for this n the term vanishes at that point 
so that the curves would all coincide with the harmonic if later terms were 
neglectexl.* Nevertheless the agreement between the modified Morse and the 
new eigenfunctions is still good throughout the range, the different behaviour 
of their U’s at large r evidently affecting them little. 

Before leaving the singlet bands it may be remarked that the relative 
intensities (experimental) in Table 1 are practically the same from whatever 
rotational level we take the data. This, indeed, is to b<* expected, since the 
F’s are very slightly affected by changing the rotational quantum number. 
It may be remarked also that the bands to 2p^S from and 3d are 

similar in intensity distribution to those from 3d ^11^ which we have considered. 
This presumably means that the U curves are much the same in the 11 and S 
upper states, as indeed we should expect theoretically. 

The System 3p *11 2s *21. (The a bands).—Here the Tq^s of the two states 
are close together, and the U curves are very similar in shape. Thus, as would 
bo expected, the intensities are of the type known as diagonal.” Quite 
fair results are obtained from the “ simple harmonic ” calculation; if the 
anharmonio oscillator is used the effects of the perturbation terms tend to 
cancel out. Some of the experimental intensities in Table II are represented 
by question marks, mdicating that measurements have not been made so for 
into the red. The experimental intensities given are an average of the values 
for m = 1,2 and 3, the obviously blended lines being omitted, and the intensity 

* The departure of the anharmonic ourve from the harmonic at this pouit is due, of 
course, to the «term, which for this n has here its maximum value, determined more by 
the coefficient of than of 
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Table II.—^Intensities for 3j» *11 2* *2. 
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86 
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Measurement. 
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(0) 

(4) 
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(10) 

Rye estimate. 

1 

0 

0 04 

40 

62 

Harmonic. 

1 

0 

41 

1 

40 

71-4 

New eigenfunctions. 


at (O' — 0") being brought up to 100. The figures in brackets are the eye 
estimates of Gale, Monk and Lee.* 

The new eigenfunctions for these states correspond to the potential formuUe 
U (2s»I) = 6-36(^* - 1-626 + 2-21 - ...) 

U (3p »n) = 6-70 (^* - 1 •665» + 

Thus they differ considerably from the “ harmonic ” functions; but the tables 
only differ markedly in the weaker intensities (2' — 1"), (3' — 2"), and it is 
here that the more accurate functions justify themselves by predicting the 
cwrect intensities where the “ harmonic ” values are &r too small. 

The Syetem 4p *11 2s *2. {The ^ bands.) —^The U of the upper state is 
practically the same as in the a bands; hence the same F’s can bo used without 
much error, the only change necessary being in the v* factor. The results are 
shown in Thble III. More experimental intensities are available in this 
system than in the a system, and the extra values agree quite well with the 
calculations. Much of the strength in the line (0 — 1"), m 1, (l (Q)) is 
requited in the singlet system. U we take the m a 1 line of the R bands , 
whose relative intensities ate usually much the same as in the Q bands, we 
find (O' — 0"): (O' — 1") = 100 : 4*23, which is very close to the predicted 
ratio 100:6. 


* * Aitrophys. J.,* voL 67, p. 89 (1088). 
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Table III.—^latenaities for ^ 2b 
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17 

60 

21 
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1-7 

18 

60 

0-2 

New eigenfunctions. 

»{ 



16 

32 

Average measurement. 

New eigenfunctions. 

00 

1-47 

10*0 

32 

1 


CorreBponding calculations have also been made with the old quantum 
theory—Condon’s original theory in its quantitative form. Certain arbitrary 
assumptions have to be made. The method fails in two important respects ; 
firstly it limits the number of transitions possible, and secondly it does not 
predict the. intensities at all well. The central minimum in the rows is not 
nearly small enough relative to the two maxima. 

In conclusion, I should like to thank Dr. Davidson for suggesting this problem 
and for his interest and encouragement. 


Summary* 

Theoretical intensities in the band spectrum of hydrogen are calculated for 
sets of lines differing only in their lower vibrational quantum number. Several 
types of eigenfunctions are used. The agreement with experiment is good, 
and some theoretical points are illustrated by means of the eigenfunctions. 
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The Atomic SoaUmng Power of Iron for Various X-Ray 
Wave-Lengths. 

By A. J. Bhadlky, Ph.D., and R. A. H. Hope, B.So. 

(Communicated by W. L. Bragg, F.B.S.—Received December 23, 1931.) 

[Plati 6.] 

1. Introduetion. 

Calculations of /, the atomic scattering factor of an element for X-rays, 
have hitherto been made on the assumption that the value of f for a given 
value of sin 6/X is independent of wave-length. This assumption is only 
justified when the frequency of the X-rays is much greater than the character¬ 
istic frequency of any of the energy levels in the scattering atom. This 
condition is realised when a hard radiation such as Mo Ea is used in order to 
investigate crystals containing only light elements, such as aluminium. Under 
these conditions it has been found that absolute determination of / made 
experimentally give results in excellent agreement with theory.* 

In many investigations, however, we ate dealing with an entirely different 
set of conditions. For example, investigations of alloys are usually carried 
out with Gr, Fe or Gu radiation. Often the alloys contain Or, Mn, Fe, Go, Ni, 
Ou or Zn, and the E absorption edge for each of these elements is near the 
wave-length of the radiation employed. Under these circumstances the 
conditions postulated by the simple theory no longer hold. Dispersion terms 
must now be introduced into the scattering formula, and we get an effect which 
may in some degree be compared with the anomalous dispersion of light. 

We should therefore anticipate that, on plotting values of/for a given value 
of ^ 6/X against X, a sudden change in the / value would be encountered in 
the neighbourhood of the absorption edge. 

£bq)erunents to test this phenomenon have been made by various investi¬ 
gators. Mark and Szillaidf investigated rubidium bromide using strontium 
and bromine radiations. Later Miss Armstrong^ in an investigation of the 
scattering powers of copper and iron, using molybdenum and copper radiations, 

* James, Brindloy and Wood, ‘ Pioo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, voL 126, p. 401 (1020). 
t ‘ Z. Physik.,’ wA 38, ^ 688 (1026); KaUnuum and Mark,' Natnrwiaa,’ p. 648 (1026); 
• Ann. Phyaik.,’ vol. 82, p. 686 (1027); Beths, * Z. Phyaik.,* voL 40, p. 663 (1027)} Sionig 
and Kramen, ‘ Z. Phyaik.,’ vd. 48, p. 174 (1028). 

{ ' Phya. Rev.,' vdL 34, p. 031 (1920). 
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found the effect very clearly marked. In this investigatim the ionisation 
method was used in order to determine the relative intensities of lefleotion 
from different planes of the powdered crystals. The values were then normal¬ 
ised by comparison with the (220) reflection of Nad, using the absolute value 
determined by James and Firth'*' for Mo radiation. The quantitative results 
of these experiments rested on the assumption that the strength of the (220) 
reflection of NaOl was the same for Cu as for Mo. This assumption has 
sinoe been justified by the results obtained by Wyckoff and othem. It has 
been shown conclusively that the value of / is independent of wave-length so 
long as the frequency of the radiation is much greater than that of the absorption 
edge. 

A difficulty in experiments of the above type is that the determination of the 
absolute values of/ requires an extremely accurate knowledge of the absorption 
coefficient of the powder block. An attempt to overcome this difficulty was 
made by Wyckofff in an investigation of the scattering powers of nickel and 
oxygen using NiO. WyckofE made ionisation measurements on the powdered 
oxide with molybdenum, copper and nickel Koc radiations. The results were 
standardised'by comparison with the (220) reflection of NaCl. The validity 
of the Ni values was checked by comparing the oxygen values for different 
wave-lengths, which should be identical with one another. However, the 
oxygen curves for the different radiations do not exactly superimpose; 
although crossing at a certain value of sin 0/X, they have distinctly different 
slopes. This makes the precise quantitative value of his results somewhat 
uncertain, though there is no doubt of the general effect. 

The scattering power of nickel shows a decided drop at the absorption edge. 
Wyckoff’s results are given below, for sin 0/X = 0-3 X 10“® A.:— 

sin e/X X 10*-«/(Mo K«) /(Ou K«) /(NiKot) 

0-300 16-03 13-67 14-87 

It appears from these results that the scattering power falls to its lowest 
value for Ou radiation, but rises again for Ni radiation. More recently Q. A. 
Mortont has investigated the scattering power of Ou and 0 in cuprous oxide, 
iiaifig On radiation. His work confirms the previous results of Miss Armstrong 
on the scattering power of metallic copper, the Cu/curves agreeing within the 

• ' Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 117, p. 62 (I927)t 
t' Phys. Rev.,’ vol. 35, p. 583 (1»30). 
t ‘ Phys. Rev.,’ vol. 38, p. 41 (1931). 
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limits of experimental error. The oxygen curve agrees with that found by 
WyckofffromNiO.* 

During a recent X-ray investigation of the iron-aluminium system, it was 
foimd that an iron-aluminium alloy, consisting of 32-6 per cent. A1 with the 
composition FeAl, has a structure of the body-cirntred cubic type in which iron 
atoms occupy the positions at the cube comers, and aluminium atoms at the 
centres, or vice verm. 

It is evident that from such a structure we shall get sum and difference 
spectra in which the scattered waves from iron and aluminium atoms add or 
subtract according as (A + A; + 1) is even or odd, where h, A, 1, are the indices 
of the reflection. From such a sot of spectra it is easy to get a set of relative 
values for the scattering of iron and of aluminium. Using the aluminium 
values as a basis for normalisation, a set of absolute / values for iron can be 
obtained. Thus it is evident that the accuracy of the / curve so obtained 
(lep«*nds only on the validity of the aluminium curve used as the basis for nor¬ 
malisation. The theoTctical/curve of aluminium deduced by Hartree's method 
has been shown by James, Brindley and Wood (loc. cU.) to be a true representa¬ 
tion of the scattering power of aluminium. This method of normalising 
from the aluminium/curve has the advantage that the comparison is made in 
only one crystal, so that there is no uncertainty from the application of the 
absorption factor. 

2. (a) Preparation of the Alloy. 

In order that the alloy should be obtained in as pure a state as possible it 
was prepared in a high frequency induction furnace. The alloy was made 
from electrolytic iron and aluminium 99-6 per cent, pure, to the composition 
32*6 per cent, aluminium. 

An alumina lined crucible was used in order to prevent any reaction of the 
metals with the material of the crucible, and the metals were melted together 
under a small pressure of hydrogen. The fullest possible precautions were 
taken to make a homogeneous alloy free from pinholes. The metals were 
carefully weighed out in the correct proportions and there was no fumaoe 
loss. On examining the alloy it was found to consist, throughout its entire 
volume, of a homogeneous mass of almost perfectly formed minute crystals. 

A number of these crystals were selected and, on account of the brittle nature 
of the alloy, were ground in an agate mortar. The powder obtained was so 
fine that it passed through the 380 mesh per linear inch sieve by simply being 

• ‘ Phys. Rev.,* vol. 36, p, 1116 (1930). 
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dropped on to it. The alloy grains thus sieved were used in the investigations. 
On account of the extreme fineness of these particles it was hoped that extinc¬ 
tion effects would be negligible. The powder was heated up to 760° C.» kept 
there for 1 hour to remove strain, and then slowly cooled to room temperature, 
the whole process taking 8 to 10 hours. 

(6) Photographic Technique, 

X-ray powder photographs were taken, using six diflensnt radiations. Fig. 
1, Plate 6, shows the photographs obtained witli the five radiations employed. 
These were Mo, Ou, Co, Fc and Cr. In the cases of Co and Cr tlie antii^athodo 
was made by the electro-deposition of the metals in question on a oopptT base. 
With th<* exception of molybdenum the radiation was unfiltered, and each 
photograph contains both Ka and lines, but only the former wen^ used. 
The lines are crowded together so closely on the* molybdenum photograph that 
it was deemed necessary to filter out the ^ radiation and a zirconia screen was 
used for the purpose. 

After the exposure had been made a calibration scale was added to each 
film, using the same radiation, and the film was developed for a constant time 
at a constant temperature. Care was taken to ensure, even development, a 
special developing dish being designed for this purpose. 

ISach photograph was carefully photometered, using a Cambridge micro- 
photometer. A null method is used which gives direct riiadings of the blai’ken- 
ing of the film. The readings were taken at n'gular intervals and the values 
converted into intensities by means of the calibration curves The intensity 
values were next plotted against the distance along the film. The integrated 
value of each reflection was obtained by adding up the areas of the peaks above 
the background of general radiation. In some cases the slope of the peaks 
was so great that a correction had to be introduced for slit width. This is, 
however, a simple matter, the correction being at the most about 1 or 2 per 
cent. 

(c) Absorption Correction. 

By means of the above technique a series of relative intensities was obtained. 
They were corrected for absorption by Glaassen’s* method, the following 
experimental procedure being adopted. Each of the five photographs was 
taken with the same specimen. The dimensions of the specimen were found 
with a miciosoope. The Canada balsam was then dissolved away and the 

* • Phil. Mag.,* vol. 9, p. 67 (1930). 
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t 

powder carefully weighed. From these values a determinatioii of |iB was made, 
and the correction could be applied. ((i is the mean absorption ooeflSoient of 
the powder used allowing for dilution by the Canada balsam, and R is the 
radius of the powder rod.) The formula is 


where 


(xR — 


P 


M 


■ wRl’ 


(t/p = mass absorption coefficient. 

{ =: length of powder rod. 
m mass of FeAl in powder rod. 


The approximate value of (x/p was obtained by means of Jonsson’s* tables. 
The absorption data for each photograph are summarised below. 


Table I. 


R = 0-025 cm. 13=0-334 cm. m = 0-0011 gm. 


Radiation. 

fi/p for Al. 

ft/p for Fe. 

ft/p for FoAL 

pB. 

MoK« 

6-3 

38*3 

27*5 

1-13 

Ou K.a 

i 48*7 

324*0 

233*9 

9*63 

Co Ka 

72-6 

55*8 

61*3 

2*52 

FeKa 

92*8 

72*8 

79*3 

3*26 

CrKa 

140*0 

114 6 

125*4 

6*16 


The value of the absorption factor A for a given value of (xR depends upon 
the angle of reflection. It may be calculated according to Claassen’s method 
for a given on^e. In practice it is most convenient to calculate values of A 
for a series of values of (xR and interpolate at the desired value of pB. This 
procedure is carried out for each of the values of the glancing angle, 0 = 0°, 
22}**, 46°, 67^°, 90°. Values for intermediate angles arc obtained by graphical 
interpolation. 

The method of applying the correction is illustrated by a detailed account 
for the Mo radiation given in Table II. 

The second column of this table gives the mean of the observed intensity 
vslues of the two lines on either side of the film. These values are purely 
relative and must ultimately be reduced to an absolate scale. Befine this 
can be done it is necessary to allow for those fisetors, namely, the number of 


* Uppsala Universiteto Anskrift, 1928. 
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Table II.—Photometer Meaeurements from FeAL (Mo Ka Radiation). 
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sin* 6 cos 6 
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1 
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16-9 
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14 2 
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14-1 

300,321 
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1 30 1 
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17-66 
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_ 

12*0 
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87 
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4-69 

_ 
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1 17-89 
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8-65 
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lO-O 
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42 

1 18-01 

24 

7-85 
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48 

7-26 


9-87 

400 

48 
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6 

6-16 

— 

8-33 
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42 
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48 

6-6 

2*88 

— 

411, 330 
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1 18-85 
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1 2^ 

4-9 

2-76 
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124 1 

1 

1 10-12 

1 

1 24 
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oo-operating plan('»i abBOiption lac'tor and angular factor, which vary for 
different lines on the film. 


We may write 


I- 


K 


1 -h cos* 26 « A p 2 
sin* 0 cos 0^ 


where 

I is the observed relative intensity. 


6 is the glancing angle, and 


1 + cO8«20 
sin* 0 cos 0 


is the angular factor. 


F is the structure factor. 

p is the number of co-operating planes and A is the absorption factor. 
K is a factor which is the same for all the lines on the same film. 

Table II gives the appropriate values of 1 4' cos® 20/sin* 0 cos 6, p and A, 
leading to the series of relatives F values. 


(d) Redijustion of F Values, 

Photographs of FeAl using five different ra<liations were photometered, and 
for each radiation a series of relative F values was obtained. These values, 
being on a relative scale, must be made absolute before they can be used to 
determine the atoxnio scattering factor for iron. The process may be followed 
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through in detail for the case of Mo radiation^ for which the relative F values 
are shown in Table II. 

The F values fall into two sets :— 

(1) Odd planes, e.g,, (100), (111), (210) for which F — /ai* 

(2) Even planes, (110), (200), (211) for which F =fr€ 4*/ai* 

On plotting these values against the corresponding values of sin 6/X, we get 
two curves of the kind shown in figs. 2 to 0. It is a simple matter to deduce 
from these curves a relative AI / curve. 

In order to normalise we change the scale until the observed/ctirve for Al 
coincides with a standard Al curve. To apply this method correctly wo 
should have to know the absolute value of /AI in FeAl at room temperature. 
We cannot use the/ values obtained for other crystals without reckoning vrith 
the difference in temperature factor. This factor lias the effect of changing 
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Fxob. 2-6.—^Absolute / curves at room temperature. Fig. 2, Mo Ka; fig. 3* Cu Ka; 
6g. 4, Co K«; fig. 6, Fc K«; fig. 6» Or Kau 

the slope of the / curve. The simplest way to make the comparison is to 
reduce our measurements to absolute zero. We may then compare the observed 
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/ curve for AI directly with the / curve deduced by Hartiee’s method. The 
Hartrce f curve is directly applicable to the theoretical condition of absolute 
zero and absence of zero-point energy, and has received ample experimental 
corroboration by th(* work of James, Brindley and Wood (loc, cit) and of 
Bearden.* 

The normalisation of our results thus involves the determination of two 
factors; (1) an empirical proportionality factor which fixes the absolute 
scale of the results; (2) the temperature factor which fixes the slope of the 
curves. In making the experimental/curve for Al obtained with Mo radiation 
coincide with the Hartree / curve, we fix both these factors :— 

L<‘t 

'X = observed relative /value at room temperature. 

/ absolute / value at room temperature. 

/q —- absolute / value at 0"^ A. in the absence of zero-point energy. 

Then we may write 

x = C/=C/oC- 

where C is an empirical proportionality factor and B represents the tempera¬ 
ture factor. 

The evaluation of B and G may be carried out graphically. Taking logarithms 
we have 

(log X — log/o) = log C — 0-4348 B• 

On plotting (log x — log/,) against (sin 6/X)' we get a curve from which it is 
easy to deduce the values of B and 0, since the C term is a constant, whereas 
the B term varies rapidly. 

In the case of Mo radiation, it was found that 

C = l-ll B = 0-46. 

The value of B deduced from Mo radiation is also valid for the other radiations. 
It is only necessary to evaluate the empirical factor C in each case. 

3. Compariton of f Values for different Radiations. 

(a) f Curves at Room Temperature. —^Applying the appropriate value of the 
normalising factor C deduced in the manner described in the previous section, 
we obtain a scries of F values for different planes of FeAl. These values. 


* * Phys. Rev.,* vol. 29, p. 20 (1927). 
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ahown in Table Ill, are the observed values at room temperaturo recalculated 
to the absolute scale. 


Table III,—Observed Absolute F Values from FeAl using five different 


lone AiU. 

sin BfX / lO-". 

Radiations.* 

Mo Ko. 1 Cu Ka. 

■ 

(Jo Ka. 

FeKa. 

Cr Ka. 

100 

0 1725 

0-07 

0-12 

7 1 

0-1 

lO-l 

110 

0-244 

25-3 

24 1 

21-4 

23-3 

24-8 

ill 

0-2085 

7-46 

7 8 

4-7 

6-1 

7-4 

200 

0-345 

20-6 

20-4 

17-5 

18-0 

20-5 

210 

0-38S 

6-6 

4 09 

3-4 

4-8 

6-7 

211 

0-422 

17-66 

16 6 

15-0 

16-4 

19-0 

220 

0-487 

15-6 

12-9 

12-7 

14 6 

— 

300,221 

0-517 

6-3 

3 5 

1 1*63 ; 


- 

310 

0-545 

13-3 


10-4 


' 

311 

0*672 

6-1 

— 

’ — 

— 

— 

222 

0-608 

12-1 

. 

' 

— 

- 

320 

0-622 

3-9 

i 

— 


— 

321 

0-645 

10-0 

1 

— 


— 

400 

0-680 

0-25 


— 

.— 

- - 

410, 322 

0-711 

3-2 

- 

1 

- 

— 

411,330 

0-731 

9-2 

! 

1 

—. 

—. 

331 

0-751 

8 05 

— ' 

- 1 

i 


420 

0-771 

8-5 


■- 1 

1 - • ' 

— 


It is not possible within the limits of the present paper to give an account of 
the detailed methods employed in order to remove possible sources of error 
in these results. The technique is likely to give very accurate results, except 
possibly in the case of Cu radiation. Here there is considerable diiHc'.iilty. 
The large value of the absorption coefficient (see Table 1) weakens the lines, 
while the groat amount of secondary radiation from the specimen produces a 
strong background. The contrast is too small for a high degree of accuracy 
to be attained. The results from Cu must tliereforo be taken with some 
caution. 

The cobalt and iron films had very clear backgrounds in proportion to the; 
strength of the lines, and the results obtained from these films are probably 
extremely accurate. The results from molybdenum and chromium will also 
be very good, but a few individual weak lines may be slightly out. But errors 
in individual readings are likely to be eliminated by the graphical treatment 
now to be described, and this is especially tnie for molybdenum where there 
are many points. 

* Some alight arithmetic*)! errors were noticed which neoesBitated an alteration in 
Table HI and in fig. 6. These changes were made at the time the proofs were oorrocted- 
Ibey do not influence the final results in figs. 2 and 12. 
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Tho experimental / values given in Table III are plotted against sin 0/X 
in figs. 2 to 6. The curves drawn through these points are the / curves for 
(Fe + Al) and (Fe ^ Al) respectively; from them are deduced absolute / 
curves for aluminium and iron: these are also shown in figs. 2 to 6. They are, 
however, valid only for the crystal FcAl at room temperature and have no 
general application. They cannot be compared with theoretical values until 
the temperature correction has been introduced. 

(6) / Curves Reduced to Absolute Zero ,—^Thc / curves for Fe and Al shown in 
figs. 2 to 6 are corrected for temperature effect by means of the factor B already 
determined. The corrected/curves are shown in figs. 7 to 11, from which the 
values given in Tables IV and Y were obtained. 

Table IV.—Experimental Values for Aluminium for Various Wave-lengths. 


Hin 0/A / 10-* 

t 1 

1 0-3 i 

1 

0 

()-5 j 

0 s. 1 

1 

0*7. 

Harti<M» (oaI<‘ ) 

7‘7r> 

«•« 

5*5 

4.., ! 

3 7 

Mo Ka 

7‘7 

S-5 

5*45 

i*.7 

3 75 

OuKa 

7 7 

6-55 1 


— 1 

— 

Co Ka 

1 7-7 1 

6-6 

5 

: - 1 

— 

FeKa 

1 7-«5 1 

6-6 


1 I 

1 " 1 


OrKa 

1 7*7 ! 

~ 


1 

1 

— 

_ 

1 _ _ 1 

„ 

_ 

1 

- 


Table V.'—Experimental /q Values for Iron for Various Wave-lengths. 


sin BfX < 10-®, 

1 0<3. 1 

1 ; 

1 0-4. 

[ _ _ 

0*5. 

0*6. 

~ ~ ' 1 

0*7. 

1 

Thomas (calc.) 

15*0 

1 ' 

' 13*4 { 

i 11*7 

10*2 i 

I 8*9 

MoKa 

< 16-6 

1 13*0 

11*3 

9-8 

! 

Ou Ka 

' 16*1 

1 12*6 



, — 

Go Ko 

12-6 

1 10*2 

8 0 

1 — 


FeKa 

141 

1 11*6 


1 

1 

Gr Ka 

15*6 

1 — 

1 


i “ 

1 * 


(c) Discussion of jigs. 7-11.—^The observed / curves are now under suitable 
conditions for comparison with the theoretical / curves. Only one aluminium 
/ curve is shown in each figure. This is the Hartree curve, calculated by the 
method of self consistent fields, which was used as the basis of normalisation. 
The observed / curve for Al is indicated by crosses, as the differences are too 
small for a second Al curve to be drawn. The precise agreement in the case 
of Mo radiation (fig. 7) is an inevitable consequence of the method of normalisa¬ 
tion, since the observed values have been made to fit the theoretical curve in 
both magnitude and slope. 
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Flos. 7-11.—^Absolute / i-urveti coireoted for tempenturo factor. Fig. 7, Mo Kaj fig. 8, 
Cd Ka; fig. 9, Co K«; fig. 10, Fe Ka; fig. 11, Cr Ka. 


In all other cases the A1 / curve is of great importance for the purpose of 
testing the experimental technique. The scale of the observed / values is 
again arbitrary, but the slope is determined only by the experimental data, 
including the temperature factor deduced from the Mo resolts. The cobalt 
film is the (ady other which gives readings at values of sin 6/X large enough to 
be affected by the temperature factor. The experimental points for cobalt 
radiation given in fig. 8 lie exactly on the Haxtree curve. This shows that the 
value of B (the temperature factor) determined from the Mo film is accurate. 

The temperature factor is of less importance for Fe and Gr radiations, and the 
observed/ values for aluminium may be used as a check on the accuracy of the 
photometric method and of the absorption correction. Owing to the large 
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value of X, the Fesults for chromium radiation are confined to a small range of 
sin 6/X values so that the temperature effect is almost negligible. On the 
other hand, the absorption coefficient is large, and the variation in the absorp¬ 
tion factor is further increased by the wide range of angles investigated. The 
good agreement affords a satisfactory check on this factor. 

The results for copper are confined to a small range of angles. Owing to 
the difficulties introduced by the lack of contrast it was not possible to photo¬ 
meter more than a certain number of inner lines on the copper film, and within 
these limits the temperature factor is of minor importance. The agreement is 
very satisfactory considering the difficulties involved in measuring the (Fe—Al) 
lines on this film. 

The agreement at all angles between the observed / value for aluminium 
and the calculated Hartrce / curve for aluminium for all five radiations may 
be taken as a most satisfactory confirmation of the accuracy of the experi¬ 
mental technique, and suggests that confidence may be place<l in the experi¬ 
mental / curves for iron. The latter were made absolute for each radiation 
using the factors B and C deduced from the corresponding A1 curves. 8o 
that the validity of each Fe curve depends on the validity of the correspondmg 
A1 curve. 

The figs. 7 to 11 give, in addition to the Uartree A1 curve, two/curves for 
iron. The lower curve is in each case the observed / curve normaUsod in the 
manner just indicated. The upper curve is a theoretical / curve for iron 
calculated by James and Brindley* according to the Thomas-Fermif method. 
Sometimes the two curves overlap and the observed values may then be 
detected by the circles. It is of great interest to compare the observed and 
calculated curves in each case, and it will be seen that whereas in some 
cases they are very close, in others there is a wide difference. This is 
because the calculated curve makes no allowance for the resonance effect at 
the absorption edge, which reduces the scattering power of iron with certain 
radiations. 

The molybdenum results (fig. 7) show that for values of sin 6/X between 
0-2 and 0-3 the experimental curve agrees precisely with the theoretical 
curve. This result is not unexpected, because the frequency of Mo radiation 
is well above the critical absorption frequency for iron. It confirms our choice 
of the alloy FeAl for the investigation, showing that the iron and aluminium 

• • Z. Krist.,* vol. 78, p. 470 (1931); ‘ Phd. Blag..’ vol. 12, p. 81 (1931). 

t L. H. Thomas, * Proo. Camb. Phil. Soc.,’ vol. 23, p. 642 (1927). E. Fermi, * Z. 
Physik,' vol. 48, p. 72 (1928). 
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atoms are completely sorted out into centres and comers of the unit cube 
respectively. 

It will be noted that at values of sin 6/X beyond 0*3 the observed/ curve 
shows a slight falling off when compared with the Thomas-Fermi curve. The 
difference reaches a maximum value of 0 • 4 units and may probably be accounted 
for by uncertainties in the method of calculation used to obtain the theoretical 
values. 

For copper, cobalt, and iron radiations we have an interesting series of 
results. It will be seen that in each case the experimental / cufrve falls 
decidedly below the Thomas-Fermi curve. It is clear that these results are 
inflw'uced by the proximity of the absorption edge. The values for copper, 
fig. 8, are appanmtly about 0-5 Ih*1ow those for molybdenum. We cannot be 
quite sure of the validity of this result on account of the difficulties involved 
in photometering a film which shows so little contrast, and it would be well 
not to stress the importance of the fact that the copptir values are below the 
molybdenum. 

The results for cobalt, fig. 9, are very striking. Referring back to fig. 4, it 
will be seen that tVie (Fe — Al) curve falls rapidly, indicating that the scattering 
power of iron is decreasing much more rapidly than that of aluminium. Turn* 
ing to fig. 9, it is seen that the rapid fall in the (Fe — Al) curve is due to the 
fact that the iron curve is, throughout the whole range of angles under investi¬ 
gation, far below the Thomas-Fermi curve. The difference appears to increase 
with increasing angle, but if we compare the iron curve for Co radiation with 
that for Mo radiation (see Table V) we see that the difference is constant 
within the limits of experiment for sin 6/X 0 • 3, 0 • 4, 0 • 6. The mean difference 
is about 3*0. 

The values for iron radiation, fig. 10, are intermediate between the cobalt 
and molybilenum values. The difference between the Mo and Fe values is 
the same as sin 6/X = 0*3 and 0*4, and is equal to 1*5. 

The Fe / curve, chromium radiation, fig. 11, is most interesting. It is 
surprising to find that the / curve is identical within the limits of experiment 
with the Thomas-Fcrmi curve. The large value of the wave-length permits 
only a small range of values of sin 6/X to be investigated, but within this range 
the results are also identical with those obtained with Mo radiation. This 
result is most important, as it shows that the / curve for iron has the same 
value on either side of the absorption edge; a fact which has not hitherto 
been established. 

Referring to Table V, it will be seen that in general the diffezences in / 
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with different wave-lengths are constant at all angles. This is a most striking 
fact. It is therefore possible to plot the / values obtained for any given value 
of sin 6/X, and the results will be tjrpical of the whole series. The resulting 
curve is shown in fig. 12. 



Fig, 12.—Vanatum of atoiaiu Hcattenii^ power with wavo-length for HinO/X -- 0*3. 


Fig. 12 shows the oxp<?rim(*ntaI values of /□ (absolute xero) for iron for 
sin 6/X — 0-3, plotted against the wave-length of the radiation. Th<‘ graph 
shows a big drop in/in the neighbourhood of the absorption edge (indh-atod 
by a <lotted line). The / values fall from molybdenum on the one side, and 
rise to chromium on the other, with a minimum at cobalt, the results for iron 
coming between those of chromium and cobalt. It would be interesting to get 
the values for manganese in order to complete this portion of the curvi*. On 
the short wave-length side the results are less satisfactory. An attempt was 
made to obtain data from a nickel anticathode, but owing to the large absorp¬ 
tion coefficient and the dense blackening of the film, no satisfactory measure¬ 
ments could be made. For the same reason the results with copper radiation 
are difficult to obtain. It is hop^Hl in the future to modify the technupie in 
order to obtain satisfactory results for Ni, Cu and Zn. 


Sumnary, 

(1) An experimental investigation has been made of the atomic scattering 
factor of Fe using X-rays of different wave-lengths. Powder photographs 
of the alloy FeAl were made with Mo, Gu, Co, Fe and Gr radiations, and the 
intensities of the lines were measured photometrically. 

(2) The reflections are of two types, Fe + A1 and Fe -- Al. It was there¬ 
fore possible to deduce relative/curves for Fe and Al. By reducing the Al/ 
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curve to tho same scale as Hartree’s / curve for Al, and introducing a tempera¬ 
ture factor, the observations were made absolute. 

(3) By this means absolute values of the atomic scattering factors of Fe 
and A1 were obtained for different values of sin 0/X. It was found that the 
f curves for A1 overlap almost exactly at all angles; this provides a check on 
the accuracy of tho method. 

(4) The Fe / values for each radiation were compared with the / values 
calculated by James and Brindley, using the Thomas method. For Mo 
and Cr radiation the observed restdts agree closely with theory between 
ain 6/X = 0*2 and 0*3. For larger angles the observed values for Mo fall 
very slightly below the calculated values (about 0*3 units). 

(5) The / values for Ou, Co and Fe radiations are considerably less than the 
Thomas values. The difference in / for two radiations is almost independent 
of the angle of reflection. 

(6) The / values fall in the following sequence: Mo and Or, Cu, Fe, Oo. 
The value for Cu is about 0*5 units, for Fe about 1*5, and for Co about 
3 units below that of Mo and Cr. 

(7) The results indicate that away from the absorption edge the Thomas 
formula is applicable to Fe, but in the neighbourhood of the absorption edge 
the scattering power falls off. The effect is very important at large angles 
where the / value for Fe is, in proportion, much more seriously diminished 
than at small angles. 

We desire to thank Professor W. L. Bragg, F.R.S , for his kind interest in 
the work. One of us (A.J.B.) is also indebted to Mr. A. P. M. Fleming, 
Dir(*ctor*Manager, Research and Education Departments, Metropolitan- 
Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd., for his interest in tho work, and permission to 
publish it. 

[Note added in proof y February 19, 1932.—Since this work was communi¬ 
cated, a paper has appeared by R. Olocker and K. Schaffer, * Z. Physik,’ vo). 
73, p. 289 (1931), dealing with the same problem but by a different method. 
The scattering factor for iron was determined by using a mixture of the 
powdered metals. The results differ considerably from those given in the 
present paper.} 
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The CdUision of Slow Electrons nnth Atoms. I .—Genered Theory 
and Elastic Collisions. 

By H. S. W. Massey, B.A., M.Sc., Senior 1861 Exhibitioner, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and C. B. 0. Mohr, B.A., M.Sc., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
1861 Exhibitioner, University of Melbourne. 

(Communicated by H. H. Fowler, F.R.S.—Received December 23, 1931.) 

Intrf)duction, 

An outstanding defect of the old quantum theory was its inability to treat 
the phenomena occurring in the collision of electrons with atoms, and Bom’s 
theory* showed how the* new quantum mechanics was capable of removing 
this defect. The original theory of Bom was a method of successive approxi¬ 
mations to the solution of the wave equation representing the colliding systems, 
and could be applied to both elastic and inelastic (collisions. In its actual 
applications, which could be worked out to the first approximation, the theory 
fell far short of expectations. The Ramsauer cff('ct,f the most interesting 
phenomenon exhibited in the elastic scattering of electrons, could not bo 
explained, and in the field of inelastic collisions, it failed to provide a means 
of explaining the excitation of levels of a term systimi which does not combine 
with the ground state system, e.g., the excitation of the triplet lines of helium. 
These failures are, of course, failures of the theory in its first approximation.{ 

The first approximation in Bom’s method of successive approximations 
neglected the disturbanct^ of the eleiitron wav(js by the field of the scatterer, 
and also the possibility of exchange of electrons between the atoms and th(‘ 
colliding beam. The neglect of both these effects becomes important for low 
velocity impacts, and it was clear that the Ramsauer effect, which is only 
observed for low velocity electrons, could only be explained by more ac ;urate 
theory. The question was whether both effects, the distortion of the electron 
waves by the atomic field, and the exchange of electrons was important, or 
only one of them. 

Oppenheimeif first pointed out the neglect of exchange in the simple theory, 

* ‘ Z. Physik,* vol. 38, p. 803 (1920). 

t Vide KoUath, * Z. Phyeik,’ vol. 31, p, 9Sr> (1930). 

t When the velocity of the incident eI(K;tron is loss than the orbital velocity of the 
atomic electrons, Bom*B series of approximations does not converge though it may be 
asymptotic. 

S ‘ Phys. Rov.,* vol. 32, p. 301 (1028). 
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and showed that its inclusion, owing to the Pauli principle, led to the possi¬ 
bility of interference effects between exchanged and incident electron waves, 
a phenomenon which should produce maximum effect in the case of atoms with 
closed shells. As the Kamsauer effect is most prominent in these cases, the 
suggestion was that exchange was the cause of this ciffect. 

OppenheimtT did not carry the theory beyond the stage of general results 
and, mctanwliile, Faxen and Holtsmark*^ developed a method of calculating 
the scattering of electron waves by a given static field, following methods 
similar to those used by Kayloigh in his treatment of the scattering of sound 
waves by obstacles. This method disregarded the effect of exchange, just 
as Oppenheimer neglected the distortion of the incident waves, but it seemed 
that in this case the neglect was justified, for the application of Faxen and 
Holtsmark’s method to argonf gave a very good representation of the observed 
cross section, and also of the angular distributions of the scattered electrons as 
measured by Bullard and Massey4 It thus appeared that exchange was of 
no importance, and this idea would seem to be justified by a recent paper by 
Morse and Allis§ in which Faxen and Holtsmark\s theory was used for a simple 
atomic model, enabling results to be obtained for all atoms by suitable adjust¬ 
ment of parameters. They then found that they could explain the observed 
cross sections of all the elements investigated, both in magnitude and in form 
of variation with velocity of the incident electrons, using this method. 

When, however, one considers the application of the theory to inelastic 
collisions in connection with the observations, a difficulty at once arises. The 
application of Oppenheimer’s theory to the calculation of the probability of 
excitation of triplet terms of helium, as made by us in a previous paper,|| 
gives results in fair agreement with experiment, which shows that triplet 
excitation by electrons of low velocity is as probable as, or more so, than that 
of the corresponding singlets, and is comparable with the probability of elastic 
scattering. Now the triplet terms can only be excited by electron exchange, 
as a rearrangement of spins must take place, and so we have direct experi¬ 
mental evidence that electron exchange is an important phenomenon at low 
velocities. How is this result to be reconciled with the theory of the Ram- 
sauei effect ? This difficulty is further accentuated by the fact that the theory 

* • Z. Physik/ vol. 45, p. 307 (1927). 

t' Z. Physik; vol. 56, p. 437 (1929). 

t ' P^. Roy, Soo.,' A, voL 180, p. 579 (1931). 

§ ‘ Z. Physik,’ vcd. 70, p. 567 (1931). 

II * Fkoo. Roy. Soo.,' A, vol. 132, p. 605 (1931). This paper will be frequently referred 
to later as Paper 1. 
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of Paper I, which deals fairly successfully with the inelastic collisions, would 
indicate a large exchange effect for elastic collisions in helium and hydrogen. 

It is clear, then, that in order to resolve the difficulties, a theory must be 
developed which takes account of both the distortion of the electron waves 
by tlie atomic field, and also of the possibility of exchange, and in this paper 
we have developed a method which must be regarded as a first step in this 
direction, accurate where exchange effects art* not too large. Instt'4id of using 
plane waves as a first approximation, as was done in Paper I, we make use of 
waves distorted by the potential field of the atom as the first approximation. 
On substitution in the integral equations of the scattering problem, numerical 
quadrature suffices to give the required second approximation. In this way 
the effect of distortion is included in the calculation of the exchange effect. 
As the first approximation neglects the effect of exchange, this theory will 
not give accurate results where the exchange is actually large, but it will 
certainly give the exchange effect corre(!tly when it is small. 

In this paper the theory is applied to eh'ctron collisions in hydrogen and 
helium. Calculations were first carried out using the Allis-Morse model as a 
first approximation, but just as they were completed, the wave functions of 
the motion in the field of the hydrogen atom and in the Ilartree* field of 
helium were made available by the calculations of MacDougalLt The calcula¬ 
tions were repeated, using these wave functions, and the final results differ only 
in detail from those obtained with tlie Allis-Morse wave fimctions. 

For the elastic scattering we predicted in PapcT I that exchange effects 
should particularly xnanifest themselves in the angular distribution of the 
scattered electrons, a minimum appearing below 70 volts and moving in to 
smaller angles as the electron velocity is diminished, finally giving a distribution 
showing an increase of scattering with angle. Later experimental investigations 
by E. C. Bullard and one of us (H. S. W. M.)t have revealed peculiarities iuthe 
angular distributions occurring below 10 volts, in the existence of a minimuTn 
at small angles, and it appeared that this was probably the exchange effect. 
The present improved calculations make this immensely more probable, as 
the result of allowing for the distortion of the incident waves is to make the 
exchange effect fall off more rapidly than before with increasing velocity of 
the incident waves, so the anomalous angular distributions should now occur 
below 16 volts, in good agreement with e^)eriment. The peculiar form of the 

• * Proo. Camb. PhU. Soo.,’ vol. 24, p. 89 (1928), 
t In ooune of publication, 
t ‘ Proc. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 133, p. 637 (1931). 
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angular distributions at higher voltages—^falling at first sharply with angle 
and then becoming very flat—^is also explained satisfactorily by the new theory. 
This agreement with expi^riment is of special interest in view of the failure of 
the theory of Faxon and Holtsmark to explain the angular distributions if 
exchange be neglected. In general it appears that exchange and distortion 
act in opposite directions for atoms with closed shells, and nearly cancel each 
other’s effect except at quite low velocities. This is the probable explanation 
of the apparent validity of the Bom first approximation under conditions 
where it would be expected to fail. However, the new calculations do not 
show how it is that the Ramsauer effc«*t may be explained without considera¬ 
tion of exchange, rather do they make this appear more remarkable than 
before. The extension of the calculations to lithium may throw more light 
on this. 

Besides the more obvious applications of the new method to elastic collisions, 
we have used the distorted waves to calculate inelastic collision probabilities.* 
It appears that plane waves represent a fairly satisfactory approximation for 
use in calculating these probabilities down to very low velocities if exchange is 
included. This will be discussed more fully in a paper to follow this, where 
further detailed calculations in connection with inelastic collisions will be 
described. 

We will now proceed to the detailed account of the method and its applica¬ 
tion, and to a complete discussion of the results. 

Section I.— Theoky of Collisions. 

§ 1. General Theory, 

Let uH consider an electron wave incident on an atomic system, the aggregate 
of whose co-ordinates we denote by r^, those of the incident electron being 
(r, 0, ^). The wave equation of the complete system is 

[ - + + (»•' *'-)l = 0' (1) 

U ore 71* -I 

where is the energy of the atom in. the initial state, v the velocity of the 
incident electrons, and H, the jj&miltonian oi the atomic system. 

Now we may expand Y in the form 

= ( 2 ) 

* Tho distortion of the outgoing wave is relatively more important than that of the 
incoming, and this effect will be discussed in a subsequent paper. 
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where (r,) is a wave function of the atom in the nth state with energy B," 
and satisfies the equation 

{H„{O-E.»}^=0. (3) 

Substituting this in equation (1) and using the relation (2) we obtain the 
equation 


where B has been written for E, -j- 

If we now multiply by 4'« snd integrate over all co-ordinate space of the 
atomic electrons, we obtain at once the equation 


. JL 

87i*m 


V*-(E-B,") 


= » = 0,1 . 




This equation may now be converted into an integral equation by means of 
Queen’s theorem, as we may treat the right-hand side just as if it were a known 
function of (r, 0, ^). This gives 


where 


F. = A, e**^" ' - jj V (/. rj dv„ dv'. 


(5) 


j _ 8Ti®m 


A® 


(E-E,»), 


representing an incident plane wave and a scattered spherical wave; is 
such that kJil'2Tm denotes the velocity of the scattered electron after exciting 
the atom to the «th state. As we start with a plane wave, e**"* ' only, we 
have 

A„ — 0, w 0, 

and the asymptotic expansion for F„ becomes 

( 6 ) 

where 

/»( 0 . ^) = ( 7 ) 

being a unit vector in the direction of observation. Wo have thus thrown 
the differential equation into a series of integral equations which give solutions 
of the correct asymptotic form. 
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§2* inirodteciion of ExcfeiMafc. 

Since the solution we have considered is a complete one, the question arises 
as to how exchange can be included in such a solution. Exchange is included 
because Y contains in its asymptotic expansion terms which correspond to 
'I'n (^'a) being a wave fimction of the continuous spectrum, and of such an energy 
that (r) corresi^nds to negative energy of the incident electron, i.e,, terms 
representing outgoing waves in the space of the atomic electrons ; these terms 
correspond to the exchanged electrons. A method of calculating the exchange 
terms based on this method is not of any practical value, and we accordingly 
use the following method. 

Suppose we designate a particular atomic eleiitron by r^, and determine 
the probability of its being an outgoing wave after the collision. Denote the 
aggregate of co-ordinates of the remainder of the atomic electrons and the 
incident electron by Then we have, as bedore, the wave equation 

Let us now expand T in the form 

( 8 ) 

where (r^) is the «th atomic wave? function with tlie incident electron in 
place of electron 1. 

We find, by an exactly similar method of calcidaiion as for the F s, 

( 9 ) 

where 

< 7 ,( 0 .^) = -^ ( 10 ) 

giving the amplitude of the outgoing wave's in space in the form of an integral. 
It is important to note that the interaction energy is now V (f^, r^), instead of 
V (r, r J as it was taken to be in Paper I using Dirac’s method of variation of 
parameters in which it is not clear which perturbation energy must be used. 
To the approximation used in Paper 1 both potentials give practically the 
same results. 

§ 3. Methods of Approximation, 

Further calculation must consist of approximate methods of solution of the 
integral equations. These consist in appropriate initial choice of the function 
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Y, The first approximation (used in Paper 1) is simply that due to Bom of 
taking F„ = 0, and Fq — * **, the incident plane wave, but this will not 

be valid for low velocities whore the distortion of the incident wave is large. 
We make, then, the following assumptions :— 

(а) The inelastic (iollision probabilities are small compared with the <'lastic. 

(б) The probability of exchange in clastic collisions is small. 

We then have F„ — 0, « ^ 0, G„ — 0 for all n, as initial approximation. This 
makes 

( 11 ) 


as zero order approximation. 

We have, then, substituting the value for 'F in the expressions (5) and (i)) 


F = — 


2mn 

A* 


V (r', rj Fo(/) dv'(lv„. 


r —r' 


( 12 ) 


G„ = - 


2Tzm 


f j V (r', r*) Fo (/) <1^0 (O '{'« (''») dv' dn„. 


giving 


/* (0. J] V (/, r„) Fo (/) (/•„) (r„) c **»" ' dv' dv„ 

g, (0. 1 - jj V (r,', r.) Fo (/) (r,) (r») dv' dv,. 


(13) 


(14) 

(15) 


Returning to (4), we have the differential equation for Fq, viz., 

8^ - Bo“) I T’o -- - IV (r'. r,) t„) dv„ 

- -VooFo (1«) 


on aubstitiiting the approximation (11) for Y, where Voo is the static potential 
of the atomic field acting on the electron. This ei^uation may be solved for 
Fg, either for an actual atomic field by numerical integration, or for an approxi¬ 
mate atomic field chosen to make the equation exactly soluble. In the latter 
case, we may use Fg as calculated for the approximate field, and obtain a 
better approximation by substitution in (12) with n = 0. A test of the 
accuracy of the approximate field is that the resultant Fg should not differ 
greatly from the original. 

Having obtained the solution Fg of (16), we substitute in the formula) for 
/„ p„, the evaluation of these being then only a matter of quadratures. 

If the exchange effect is small, this method will give accurate results, as 
condition (6) will not then be violated. However, if the exchange term (Ig 
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calculated as above, is large, then it is clear that an exact calculation of Qq 
would also show it to bo large, though not necessarily of the same magnitude, 
for if it were not large, the approximate calculation woul(i be accurate and give 
the actual small value of Qq. The method thus suffices to show when the 
exchange effect is small, though it will not be accurate when the exchange is 
large. 

If the exchange is large compared with the non-exchange term, another 
method of approximation must be used to give accurate results ; the following 
method shows how this may be done. We suppose Gq is large compared with 
the difference of Fq from a plane wave, and again neglect the effect of the 
inelastic collisions to a first approximation. We have, without approximation 

- V,* - (E-E„«)] G, = - j V (f„ r,) r dv„ (17) 

and we now take 

V = ' <1»„ (r.) -f- G„ (r,) 4,0 (r*), (18) 

giving 

^ Vi* - ( E - E„«)] Go = - G„ f V (r„ r,) (r,) (r*) dv, 

- f V (f„ r,) 4^0 (fa) +«(»•») e**-- ' dv,. (19) 

Thus we hav(* an equation for Gq of the form 

[V2 + a+/(r)]Go = ff(r), 

the solution of which may be obtained if the solution of 

[Va + a+/{r)]6o-0, 

is known. This is actually the same equation as that for Fq above, and so its 
solution may be obtained. The labour of calculation in this method is much 
greater, as double numerical integration is required to complete the com¬ 
putations, so in the present paper the calculations have been confined to the 
previous approximation where exchange is taken as small. Later, the applica¬ 
tion of the above theory will be worked out to apply where exchange effects 
arc large. 

The remaining approximation, of considering the inelastic collisions as 
having a small effect, is certainly not justified at electron voltages near a 
resonance potential, and corresponds to the effect of polarisation of the atom 
by the electron waves. It can also be taken into account approximately by 
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calculating and in the manner deHcribed above, and substituting the 
solutions in the expression 

= ( 20 ) 

On substitution in (5) and (9), we obtain a series of approximations which 
includes the polarisation effect. This also has not been carried through 
completely, but will be included in a later paper. 

§ 4. Inclusion of Symmetry Characteristics. 

So far we have considered a general atom, but for simplicity we shall now 
consider the case of hydrogen, and show how the final formula, with the correct 
combination of F and G, is arrived at. Denoting the two electrons concerned 
by suffixes 1 and 2, we have two solutions Tf/i, rj), ^{r^y ri)> of the differential 
equation for the scattering. The complete solution will be a symmetric or 
antisymmetric linear combination of them, viz., 

= ( 21 ) 

corresponding respectively to the two electrons having the same or opposite 
spin. If we now compute the ratio of the scattered current to the incident 
we write 

^ = ']'o W ± +0 iu) «“*• + (»‘i> »■») ± 'T, (r„ fi), (22) 

where Y, represents scattered waves, and lias the asymptotic form 

M ~ S, {^/„ (01 (r.) -f g„ (0,^,) (r,)}. 

Calculating the ratio of the scattered to incident currents, using the usual 
quantum mechanical formula for current density, gives two cross sections 

s,|l/„(ei)±j„(0x)l*. (23) 

according as the electron spins are parallel or antiparallel. 

If, now, we are dealing with an unpolarised beam, the antisymmetric cross- 
section must receive a weight three times that of the symmetric,* just as in 
the spectrum of helium where the antisymmetric states, the triplets, have a 
weight 3 compared with the singlets. Therefore we have for the intensity of 
scattering of unpolarised electrons by hydrogen atoms 

I (0) sin 0 d0 - S, I HI/« ++ 3|/. - <7.1*}. (24) 

* Mott, ‘ Froo. Roy. Soc.,* A, vol. 125, p. 222 (1929). 
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In the case of a two-electron system we have, denoting the extra atomic 
electron by a suffix 3, an elementary solution which has the asymptotic form 

^ ^ 'i'o (Vs) (Vj) ^ /, ( 61 ) + (rif^ ^9, {%) 

+ +«(Vi)^J/,(04* (26) 

the two atomic electrons being initially in the symmetrical ground state. For 
this case, we have only to take the wave function 

iWi) + e'*' iWi) + (Wi). (26) 

where s* = 1 . 

Proceeding as before, we find for the cross siMition 

I (0) sin 0 dO ^ i:, I 1 /„ (0) - g, (0)|* sin 6 ,76. (27) 

The same formula will hold for each pair of electrons in a closed shell, and 
represents complete interference of the incident and exchanged electron waves. 

Let us now proceed to the detailed calculation for hydrogen and helium. 
These follow very closely those of Paper I, the only difference being in the use 
of the distorted wave function Fq instead of the plane wave e^*"****. Wo will 
accordingly discuss briefly the wave function Fq used. As wo will not bo 
further concerned with inelastic collisions we will, in what follows, use F to 
denote Fq. 

§ 5. The Distort^ Wave Fanction. 

This wave function is the solution of the differential equation 

V*-|-(ife*-^V)]p = 0 , (28) 

where V, the potential of the static field of the atom concerned, is a function of 
r only. Expanding F in the form 

F = SF,(r)P„(co 8 0). (29) 

gives 

^ (fF,) + (*'®'J = 0 . (30) 

The solution of this equation will have the asymptotic form 




(31) 
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where is a phase constant which determines the scattering, so 

F~E^8in (Ar —inw 4-S„)P„ (cos 0). (32) 

For our purposes, we require this solution normalised to represent a plane 
wave of unit amplitude, and the corresponding scattered wave. Using the 
expansion* 

^ •„ -h 1) J„4 * (^) P» (COS 0), (33) 

and representing the scattered spherical wave by 

fitkr 

-(cos 0), 

r n 

we see that 

S c„ sin (kr — ^n7r+S„) P,j(cos 8) S sinikr — ^nn) (cos 0) 

+ S.9„6‘*T,(co8 0). (34) 

n 

Equating the coeflScients of sin (kr — Jn tu) P,^ (cos 0) and cos (kr — 7t) 

P„ (cos 0) on both sides of equation (34) gives 

c« = i"(2n + l)c»V (36) 

We thus have 

F = S (2n + 1) (r) P„ (cos 0), (36) 


where satisfies the equation (30) and has the asymptotic form 



(37) 


For actual atoms Y is too complicated a function to enable F to be obtained 
analytically, but it may always be obtained by numerical integration of the 
differential equation. This has been done by MacDougall for hydrogen and 
helium, the results being in course of publication. Before these results were 
made available, the functions obtained by Allis and Morsof for the motion of 
electrons in a model atomic field were used. The field was given by 

V = Zca(--i) r<r„. 

\r r^l 

— 0 f>ro- 

* Watoon, “A Treatise oa the Theory of Bessel Fanotions,'' Oambiidgc, p. 368 
(1922). 

t ‘ Z. Physik,’ vd. 70, p. 667 (1931). 
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They found that the resulting solution for F, which may be obtained in tenns 
of Whittaker functions, gives a good representation of the scattering cross 
sections as measured by Ramsaucr and others, the constants Z and Tq being 
adjusted to be in close accord with values deduced from Slater’s rules.* 


SECTtON II. 

§ 6. Calculation of Elastic Cross Sections for Hydrogen and Helium, 

We shall now give the calculation of /q and using the distorted wave func¬ 

tions for the initial electron. 

For such light atoms as hydrogen and helium, the wave function of the 
incident electron differs appreciably from the plane wave 


only forn = 0 ; it is thus often convenient in the calculations simply to correct 
the results obtained in Papi'r I using plane waves for F by allowing for 

the difference betewen F and ^^ J| (if). If the complete function 

2if 

Pb 0) is used, there is no need to calculate /q by a further integration 
because the function F satisfies the integral equation 

^ W = — ^ (r*! O F (/) 4)0 (O ?o (*■«) |“rp] 

and so the asymptotic expression obtained by substituting the complete 
fimction 2 F„P„ (cos 0) in (39) will be just that of F itself. Actually, however, 
we assume only F^ to be different from a plane wave and calculate the integral 
on that basis; the resulting expression will then include the effect of higher 
values of w. When using only approximate functions for F, this procedure is, 
of course, necessary in order to obtain the accuracy required. This was done 
when the calculations were first carried out with the Allis-Morse functions, and 
continued when the calculations were repeated using MacDougall’s functions. 
As the wave function for the ground state of hydrogen is simply 





♦ ‘ Phys. Rev.; vol. 36, p. 67 (1930). 
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and since we take the Hylleraos approximate function 

Jfl 

Too* 

where p = 1*69, for the groimd state of helium, we see that the number of 
electrons of velocity khl2mn whicli are scattered between angles G and 0 + dG 
by atoms of hydrogen and helium respectively, is given by I (G) sin G dG, whore 


for hydrogen, 




for helium* 

Hero, for hydrogen 


--■27t|/ -sr|* 




y (40) 


for helium* 


»- w J 


Writing 


1^1 - 1 j F (rg) dvi dv, = (X) 

F (r^) dv^ dv, = E, (X) 


(41) 


h(42) 




we have 


2»»c*X* 

ap»A* 


= c(\), 


K 6) = c(l)*{lJi (1) + B, (1)1* + 3 IJ, (1) - B, (1)1*} 
for hydrogen, 

= c({i)* l2Ji(|x)-Ei(jt)-Ej(|i)|* 

for helium. 


y. ( 43 ) 


* In Paper 1 a faotor of 4 waa omitted in the e aprc ee i on for/for helium in formula (4.5). 
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It therefore remains to calculate Jj, and E, in detail, which we will now 
proceed to do. 

1. Cidoulatim of 3 - -As 

F (r,) = e*^o F„ (r,) + S (2« + 1) J„ (ir,). (44) 

we 800 that 

(46) 

This gives finally 

Ji -= B ^ D, -f iD,. (46) 

where B is just the value given by the Bom formula, viz., 


and 


X® (X® +A;®sin®^S)® 


m l 1 ' IriT 

^^8‘«*o®'o(r,)ri*r8*dr,dr,. 


M47) 


represent the effect of distortion. 

From the table of F, given by McDougall, the integration of D„ D^, may then 
be carried out numerically. 

2. Calctdation of E^.—^Using the series (36) for F wo find, following the 
methods described in Paper I, 

Ei= S Ei"P„(cose), (48) 

»-0 


where 

lo*£ sin At, F, (r,) dr, dr„ (49) 

V = ^ Y* (*•1^.) J,+, (ArJ (Ar,)dr^dr„ 


Y*(V«) = 



r,> fi 

-Tal 

» n+l 

fi>r, 


(60) 


The terms (60) ate just those given in formulas (38) and (46) of Paper I, 
but El** must be calculated numerically from tables of F,. 
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3. Caleulalion of Ef—It is cany to see that Ej is independent of angle, and 
reduces to the form 


E, = e**' 


16w» 15X« + A;» p-p . . 

X» (9X* + ik*)*J« 


e-'‘’’r*dr. 


(61) 


For helium we may then write the comidete exchange effect in the form, 

2 (E, + iEf), 

where 


E, = i (Ei“ 4- Ej) cos So + i Ei“P,. (cos 6) ] 
E, = i(Ei» + E,)sinSo j' 


(62) 


Substituting the expressions obtained for / and g we see that 1(0) is of the 
form 

4 {(B - D, - E,)* + (D, - E,)»}. (53) 


the terms denoted by D representing the effect of ilistortion of the incident 
wave, those denoted by B the effect of exchange. Wo have a similar form 
for hydrogen, but as the scattering by a hydrogen atom is of no practical interest 
we will discuss shortly what result vre would cxpt^ct for molecular hydrogen. 

Case of Molecular Hydrogen ,—The scattering of electrons by atomic hydrogen 
cannot be observed experimentally, so it is of interest to extend the above 
methods to represent approximately the case of molecular hydrogen, To do this, 
we assume that the only difference from the scattering by two hydrogen atoms 
is given by the alteration of the symmetry properties due to the presence of 
two electrons. We thus take the scattered intensity from molecular hydrogen 
as given by 

where / and g have just the values calculated for atomic hydrogen. Some 
justification for this is provided by the results obtained by us* for the elastic 
scattering by the molecule using Bom’s formula only, in which it was shown 
that the deviation of the scattered intensity from that of two hydrogen atoms 
was inappreciable. 

We will now proceed to the discussion of the results of the calculations. 


§7. Discussion of Results, 

As stated in the introduction, the primary reason for carrying out these 
calculations was to see if exchange effects could really be neglected, as seemed 


* ‘ Froo. Roy. Soo.f A, vol. 135, p. 258 (1032). 
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80 from the work of AJUis and Morse on the Ramsauer effect. In the notation 
of the preceding section, this would mean that E, and could be neglected 
in comparison with D,. and D,. In fig. 1 the real quantities D, and E^ ate 



Fro. 1.—niuitrating relatiTe magnitude of different terms in the soattering of electrons 
in helium and hydrogen. B gives Bom’s f<»mula for sero angle of scattering, E, 
the real and imaginaiy first order terms due to exchange, D,, the real and imaginary 

terms due to distortion, gi, the second and third order exchange terms (both teal). 

illustrated on the one hand, and the imaginaiy D, and E^ on the other. It 
will be seen that below 20 volts the exchange effect can clearly not be neglected, 
and up to 60 volts it exerts an appreciable influence on the scattering, especially 
through the term E^^ at the highw voltages. In fig. 2 the exchange effect 
calculated with and without the distorted incident wave functions axe com¬ 
pared. It is seen that the effect of the distortion is to make the exchange effect 
fall off more sharply than before. The explanation of this in gmetal terms 
seems to be that, when plane waves axe used, the two functionB 

F(f). 

axe in phase everywhere, as they both represent plane waves of the same 
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wave-length and phaae, whereas the distortion of F (r) removes this coherence 
effect, and accordingly reduces the contribution due to exchange. 

It is now fitting to consider comparison with experiment. The experimental 
evidence is of two kinds : experiments of Kamsauer’s type where the total cross 

section Q = I (0) sin 0 dO is measured as a function of velocity, and those 

in which the angular distribution I (0) of the scattered electrons is measured at 
a fixed velocity of impact. In Paper I, using the plane wave approximation, 
we showed that when the exchange term g becomes comparable with /, intesr- 
ference effects become prominent owing to the form |/-*- (* for the intensity 
of scattering. As a result, a minimum appears in the angular distribution at 
a certain voltage, and moves to smaller angles with decrease of velocity, 
eventually disappe.'iring to leave an anguh^r distribution in which there is an 



li'io. 2.—^Illustrating effect of distortion of the incident wave on the calculation of oxchange 
nffocta, B gives the limit of the Born formula for zero angle of scattering for com¬ 
parison. 


increase of scattering with angle. Experiments by E. C. Bullard and one of 
us (H. S. W. M.) showed later that such effects do occur in hcliiun at voltages of 
10 volts and less, and these results were confirmed by Bamsauer and KoUath, 
who showed also that similar effects occur in hydrogen below 5 volts. This 
seemed to be definite evidence of the effect of the exchange term but owing to 
the use of plane waves in Paper I, a voltage of 70 volts was obtained as the 
point at which the peculiarities should appear. A reference to fig. 1 indicates 
how the improved theory of this paper shows that the exchange effect falls uil 
muoh more rapidly with velocity than was obtained on the simpler theor}' 
of Paper I, and the detailed calculations show that the present theory predicts 
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the appearance of these exchange effects below 16 volts in helium and 6 volts 
in hydrogen in complete agreement with experiment. As the exchange effect 
is oompaisble with the distortion at these voltages, one must not expect exact 
agreement with e]q)eriment, for one of the assumptions of the theory is that the 
effect of exchange is small compared with distortion. Nevertheless, fig. 3 



Fio. 3.—Compsrison of observed and calculated aninilar distributioiis for scattering of 
low voltage eleotrona in hydrogen and helium. The experimental results for hydrogen 
are for Hg, the theoretical for 2H with symmetry relations for 2 electrons. 


which compares the calculated low voltage angular distributions in helium 
and molecular hydrogen with the experimental shows the close similarity of 
the calculated and experimental curves. The experimental results for helium 
are those of Bullard and Massey, and for hydrogen, Bullard and Massey, and 
Ramsauer and Kollath. 

In order to show that the Faxen-Holtsmark theory fails to give any indioatirm 
of the observed curves in fig. 4, the curves obtained by this theory (in which 
E„ E| ate assumed zero) are compared with those calculated from our theory, 
und with the experimental curves. 

Finally, to show that no reasonable change of initial field will mates the 
Faxcn-Holtsmadc curves any more satisfactory, curves calculated from Allis 
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and Morse’s field, which is considerably different from the actual helium field, 
arc also given. 

Wo will now shortly explain how the calculations lead to the form of curves 
shown. The angular distribution 1(6) is given by 

I (0) 4 {(B ^ D, - H- (D, 



6(P 120“ “uT 1^’=' 

Angle of ‘teal I'eriiiff 

Fio. 4.—Illustrating importance of electron exchange for low voltage oollisionB. + + repre¬ 
sent observed angular distributions. D| is the curve calculated, using Apia and 
Morse's distorted waves and neglecting exchange. Dg is the curve calculated, using 
MoDougall's distorted waves and neglecting exchange. D + E is the curve calcu¬ 
lated, including both distortion and exchange. 

Using the forms (47) and (62) for these quantities we see that 



i(e) = [Sa,p,(co8e)p+ft», 



(64) 

where 

a, = 2 {Bq —■ D, — J (El® E,) cos Sq) 

•s 




o„ = 2 {(B,-4 Ei«)} 



(66) 


6 = Dj — i (El® + E*) sin 





Bom’s formula being supposed expanded in the form 

B = SB*P« (cos 6). 

The series (64) converges rapidly for low velocities. We note also that the 
terms are all positive and have the same sign as Bo (see fig. 1), If, then, Oq 
is positive there will be a uniform decrease of scattering with angle, as is the 
case for higher velocity impact wlien only Bq and above, are important. 
When the expression changes sign, which it will do when the exchange terms 
become large and positive, the angular distribution will first show Tninimft and 
then on increase of scattering with angle. On examining the magnitude of 
the various terms illustrated in fig. 1, we can see in this way how the 
distribution of fig. 3 occurs. To describe the effect shortly, one must consider 
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the Bcatteied intensity as broken up into that due to scattered waves of different 
orders. The effect of exchange is to produce at a certain voltage—owing to 
interference, as it were, of the incoming wave and outgoing exchange wave— 
a considerable decrease in the contribution in the zero order term, so producing 
angular distributions which oscillate much more with change of angle than 
would otherwise be the case. 

At intermediate voltages where the zero order term of the exchange con* 
tribution is not sufficiently large to produce minima, we see by reference to « 
fig. 1 that the angular distributions will show a background at large angles 
of scattering due to the term bK The effect of exchange now becomes most 
prominent in the second order term a^, at these voltages. As a consequence 
of this increase of this term the expression (cos 6)]^ of (64) decreases 

more rapidly with angle than would be the case if Ej" were neglected. As a 
result, the theory predicts angular distributions which at first fall steeply witli 
increasing angle and then become very flat. This flat part occurs when 
becomes large compared with [So«P« (cos 0)P. Referring to the experimental 
results of Bullard and Massey, one finds that this behaviour is observed, as is 
illustrated iu fig. 6. Actually, the calculated curves in this figure do not 



Fra, 5.—Gompaiison of observed and oalonlated angular diatributionB for scattering of 
higher voltage eleotrons in hydrogen and helium. 
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agree quantitatively with the observations, but this is not surprising in view 
of the fact that these curves are very sensitive to slight changes in the constants 
used, a slight change in the phase Sq making a considerable difference to the 
calculations. 

It remains to consider the total cross sections. In fig. 6 the calculated and 
observed cross sections for hydrogen and helium are compared with the experi* 
mental. The agreement with the hydrogen curve obtained by Nonnand is 



6.—CSaloulated and observed cross sections. D denotes that calculated^ using dis¬ 
torted waves only. T) [- £ denotes that calculated, using distortion and exchange. 
Observed ourvo is for the total cross section as obtained by Normand. 

surprisingly good, and, as predicted in Paper I, the minimum observed at 
1 volt seems to be definitely due to the effect of exchange. In view of the fact 
that there is a considerable disagreement between the experimental results 
at low voltages in hydrogen, and as the theory ceases to be accurate when 
exchange is large, this agreement may be fortuitous, but it is likely that the 
main features should appear as they do. For helium the miniTniiyn which the 
calculations would indicate at 5 volts is not found experimentally, but as 
stated above, the theory is inaccurate at these low voltages,* and the effect 
of polarisation must always be apparent at such a minimum position. 

In order to improve the theory, it is necessary to take account of the 
polarisation of the incident electrons. The polarisation field is not by any 
mftftnB a simple one, and arises from the interaction of the inelastically scattered 
wave with the elastic. As the field corresponding is complex, it would seem 

* The ooourrenoe of such a marked minimum is due to the same phase factor occur¬ 
ring in both the exchange and directly scattered waves. In an exact theory this would 
not be the case. The angular distributions are much less sensitive to such changes in 
phase than the total cross sections. 
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that any attempt to bring it into account by modifying the static field of the 
atom has no physicd significance. In order to calculate the effect of these 
inelastic collisions, it is necessary to calculate the intensity of the inelastically 
scattered waves by means of the integral equations (14) and (15), and then 
substitute them in the expression for the complete wave function Y of the 
system atom -|- incident electron, and recalculate the various integrals for /,„ 
g„ etc. This is being done, and the results will be published later. 

As the enshange effect seems to be of greatest importance at very low volt¬ 
ages, the method given in § 3, equation (19), must be used to give results for 
these cases. Calculations on these lines are proceeding also. 

The extension of the calculations to lithium will be of mterest, as oiqperi- 
mental investigations of the scattering by this atom, although difhcult, can 
be carried out. Apart from this atom, the calculations would be of such 
complexity as to be prohibitive, though for certain voltage regions it may bo 
possible to cany them out. 

It would appear, then, that the inclusion of exchange is really necessary to 
give the effects observed in scattering experiments, although its effect first 
becomes important at much lower voltages than was supposed in Paper I 
The experimental evidence in its favour is considerable. It is important to 
point out here that as the ang nUt distribution of the scattered electrons is of 
the form 

|SAP-(cobO)1« 

it is always possible, by adjusting the atomic field used, to obtain the experi¬ 
mental results without considering exchange. For helium and hydrogen the 
adjustment of the field required for this purpose would bo considerable, but 
for heavier atoms this may not 1x5 the ca8<5, and agreement obtained with 
experiment neglecting exchange may really be of no physical significance. 
By proceeding according to the method of this paper, the actual processes 
occurring are clearly differentiated, and no attempt has been made at any 
stage to alter the constants in any way whatever, though such adjustments 
would doubtless have made the agreement much closer. 

Indastie Collisions ,—Calculations have been carried out for the IS—2 and 
IS—2 *8 excitation probabilities using the new theory, and the difference from 
the calculation of Paper I is not very great. This appears to be a general 
feature of the inelastic collisions. The important correction to Bom’s formula 
seems to be due to exchange rather than distortion of the incident wave.* In 


* See, however, footnote on p, 3. 
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a paper to follow this very shortly, a complete account will be given of the 
calculation of excitation probabilities for hydrogen and helium carried out to 
a considerably greater degree of accuracy than in Paper I. 

It is a pleasure to express our thanks to Dts. Allis and Morse for providing 
the material with which the detailed calculations of the above paper were first 
earned oat. We also gratefully acknowledge the value of the many diwmssions 
we have had with them and with Mr. N. F. Mott. 

Sumtmry. 

The theory of collisions of slow electrons with atoms has been developed in 
which the zero approximation is not a piano wave but the wave representing 
the Tno tion of the electron in the static field of the atom concerned. Using 
this method the elastic scattering of slow dcctrons in hydrogen and helium is 
considered in detail, and the effect of electron exchange included in the calcula¬ 
tions throughout. It is found that exchange does not become very important 
until lower voltages than obtained on Bom’s theory, using the plane wave as 
first approximation. At lower voltages it is shown that strong interference 
effects occur between the incident and exchanged electron waves, giving 
pAftiiliftT ftegnlar distributions of the scattered electrons. These effects are 
experimentally observed. 

A theory valid for the case of large exchange is also given but not worked 
out in detail. 
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A Thyratroni “ Scale of Tico ” AuionuUic Counter. 

By C. K. WTrNN-WiiiUAMs, Ph.D., Clerk-Maxwell Scholar. 
(Coinmunicatc'dbyLordRutliorford.O.M., F.R.S.—Received December23, 1931 ) 

IntroduBtimi.. 

In a previous paper* the author discussed a method of rising thyratrons for 
high-speed automatic counting of physical events which are repeated very 
rapidly. It was shown tliat a group of, say, four or five thyratrons associated 
with a mcchanioal counting meter can be made to record continuously occur¬ 
rences of events separated by time intervals which are very much shorter 
than the time required by the mechanical meter to effect its own changes of 
dial readings. This is made possible by the development of a special “ thyra- 
tron ring ” circuit which enables the *' incrtialoss relay ” characteristics of 
the individual thyratrons to be utilised to the greatest advantage. By using 
in the oircuit a sufficient number of thyratrons, the counting speed can be 
made independwt of the mechanical inertia of the recording mechanism and 
dependent only on the electrical characteristics of the oircuit. 

The method, as pointed out in the paper, can be used for the recording of 
any physical event the occurrence of which can be made to apply a voltage 
impulse to the thyratron counting ring. The means of doing this are various, 
the choice of a suitable one being dependent upon individual experimental 
conditions. For the recording of an optical event, for example, the required 
voltage impulse might be applied to the thyratrons by means of a photoelectric 
cell used in conjunction with a suitable valve amplifier. 

A counting ring of this kind, consisting of four thyratrons, has been employed 
with success in the Oavendish Laboratory for high-speed counting of a-partiGle8.t 
In this case the ionisation currents due to the individual a-paiticles are linearly 
amplified by means of valves until a sufficiently large voltage impulse is 
obtained to operate the thyratron ring. The high counting speed which this 
arrangement mokes possible, and the advantage which it offins for work of this 
kind, can best be realised if the “ resolution ” which a single thyratron can 
effect when used as a simple relay in conjunction with a mechanical meter, 
is compared with that which can be effected when the thyratron is replaced 
by a “ring” circuit of, say, five thyratrons.{ With the single thyratron, 

* Wynn-WUlisnu, ‘ Fhio. Roy. Soo.,’ .A, voL 132, p. 2S5 (1931). 

f Rutherford, Wynn-Willisms and Lewis,' "Btoe. Roy. Soo.,’ A, voL 133, p. 351 (1931). 

t See fig. 4, p> 802, of the author’s earlior pspw. 
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two particles arriving within l/26th second would have been recorded as a 
single Tfortide^ since the mechanism of the meter requires l/25th second to 
operate. With the “ ring ” circuit, however, as many as five particles could 
follow one another in rapid succession within a total time of l/25th second, 
and still be individually recorded. Moreover, two particles separated by as 
little as l/600th second could l>e “ resolveil ” and correctly recorded. 

The counting circuits described in the previous paper, wliile extremely 
effective in practice, suffer from the disadvantage of being somewhat com¬ 
plicated in their construction. For this reason they may not appeal as con¬ 
venient for general counting purposes. Since the paper was published, 
however, the writer has been able to develop a new type of circuit. This, 
while very stable and reliable in action, and possessing all the qualities of high 
“ resolving power ” and counting speed that characterise the “ ring ” type of 
<‘ircuit, is very much simpler in its construction and needs no critical adjust¬ 
ments. In addition, it has the groat convenience that, as it does not requite 
separate heating of the cathodes of the thyratrons, and separate accumidators, 
all current supplies can be taken from the laboratory mains. Moreover, it 
can be shown that its counting efficiency, for the same number of thyratrons, 
is higher than that of the ring type of circuit when the number of thyratrons 
is greater than four. Ah will be shown later in the paper, a “ resolution ” of 
the order of l/1250th second can be obtained without difficulty. 

The new type of circuit has, therefore, important practical advantages, and 
will be found more suitable and convenient for general counting purposes than 
the “ ring ” type. For this reason an account of it and a discussion of its 
characteristics and operation are given here. 

Principle of Operation. 

The principle of the method of counting employed in the new type of oiiouit 
is that of arranging several units of two thyratrons in cascade so as to reduce 
tlie rate of counting by a factor of two per unit, until the final counting rate 
is sufficiently slow to enable a mechanical meter to be used. For most pur¬ 
poses, two or three such units {i.e ., four or six thyratrons) should suffice. Under 
these conditions, the speed reductions would be respectively, 2^ = 4, and 
2^ = 8 times. Each of the individual units of two thyratrons (fig. 1) is virtuidly 
a *'two-thyratiDn ring ” of the type previously described. As pointed out 
on p. 304 of the earlier paper, however, when a thyratron ring contains only 
two thyratrons, the comicctions can be very much simplified, and certain 
disadvantages associated with the “priming’’ operation automatically dis- 
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appear. It may also be recalled that in the earlier paper, attention was drawn 
to the similarity between this two-thyration circuit and a circuit possessing 
similar characteristicH which had previously been described by Hull,* 

Characteristics of a Single Unit. 

The circuit connections of a single unit are shown in fig. 1. It will be 
observed that the circuit is quite symmetrical. For simplicity the cathode 

heating currents and anode currents are 
shown as being derived from batteries, while 
the impulses ” are applied from the 
secondary winding of a transformer through 
the grid condensers 0^ and Ob* The impulses 
arise from changes of current in the trans¬ 
former primary winding occasioned by t}*e 
events it is desired to count. 

Suppose that the steady bias potential 
applied to both grids by the grid bias 
battery through the grid resistances and 
Qb is slightly more negative than the critical 
negative potential required to prevent arcs 
from striking in the thyiatrons, and that 
there is initiaUy an arc in me thyratron, say, A. It is characteristic of 
the circuit that if a series of positive voltage impulses slightly greater 
in magnitude than the excess negative bias are simultaneously applied to 
both grids, the arc will be “ transferred ” alternatively from A to B and 
from B to A. The striking of an arc in one thyratron consequent upon 
the arrival of an impulse at the grid results in a sudden drop of its anode 
potential from a value of, say, + 220 volts, to a value of + 15 volts. The 
resulting negative potential surge which is transmitted through the con¬ 
denser K^b to the anode of the other thyratron causes the arc in that thyratron 
to be extinguished.t As the time required to strike the arc is extremely small, 
being of the order of a few microseconds, a circuit of this kind can be made to 
respond to impulses which arc repeated extremely rapidly. 

• ‘ Gen. Elec. Rev.,’ vo). 32, p. 398, fig. 41 (1920). 

t A full account of the oharaoteristio properties and numerous applications of thjrratrons 
has been published by Hull, ' Gen. Elec. Rev.,' vol, 32, pp. 213 and 300 (1929). A brief 
explanation of the action of a thyratron was also given in the author's earlier paper (lor. 
Cfl.}. The pardoular thyntrons used for this work (Mazda Type B.T.1 Thyratrons) are 
described in * J. Soi. Inst.,' vol. 8, p. 296 (1981). 



Fio. 1.—Circuit diagram of a single 
two-thyratmn unit 
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^ Thus, assuming that the ato is initially in thyiation A, and numbering the 
successiTe impukes applied from the transformer, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, it 
ia evident that the are will be transferred from A to B by impulses Nos. I, 3, 
5, 7, and back again from B to A, by impulses Nos. 2, 4, 6, 8, -. In this 
way, thyratrons A and B each respond to one half the total number of applied 
impulses, the one, A, responding to the even numbered impulses, and the 
other, B, to the odd. 

Caacade Arrangement of Units .—Suppose a second similar counting unit of 
two thyratrons, 0 and D is coupled to the first (in a manner described later) 
so that whenever one thyratron of the first unit (say thyratron A) arcs, an 
impulse is transmitted to the second unit CD, but no such impulse is trans¬ 
mitted when the other thyratron (B) arcs. This is represented diagram- 
matically in fig. 2. It is clear that an alternation of the arcs in thyratrons C 



Fio. 2.—Cascade arrangement of three two-thyratron units. 

and D will occur each time thyratron A strikes, but not when the arc is struck 
in thyratron B. Thyratrons 0 and D will therefore each be made to arc half 
the number of times A has been made to arc, which, in turn, is numerically 
equal to half the total number of impulses originally applied to the first unit 
AB. From this it will be seen that one thyratron, say C, will respond to 
those impulses whose numbers arc represented by a multiple of four, while the 
other thyratron, D, will respond to those whose numbers are represented by a 
multiple of four, plus or minus two. 

Ftoceeding on these lines, a third similar unit of two thyratrons, EF, can 
be coupled to thyratron C, so that thyratron E will respond to those impulses 
whose numbers are represented by a multiple of eight, while thyratron F 
responds to those whoso numbers are represented by a multiple of eight, plus 
or minus four. If necessary, still more units could be added. It will be 
obvious that the cycle of events in such an anangement repeats itself after 
2” impulses have been applied, where n is the number of two-thyratron units. 
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Three units can therefore be used for counting up to or 8, after which the 
cycle is repeated.* 

Addition of a Counting MOer. —^By coupling a mechanical meta to one of 
the thyrationB in the final unit, say £, the total number of cycles, or multiples 
ci eight, can be counted. Then, from the reading of this meter and the crnn- 

bination of the three luminous arcs which at any moment ore distributed 

among the three units AB, OD and £F, the total number of voltage impulses 
recorded by the circuit up to that moment can be determined. This number 
will be given by eight times the meter reading plus a certain number ranging 
from 0 to 7 indicated by the arc combination according to the following code, 
the letters of which indicate the thyxatrons which contain the arcs at the 
moment:— 

ACE -- 0 BCE = 1 ADE = 2 BDE = 3 

ACF = 4 BCF = 5 ADF = 6 BDP = 7 

The succession of events and the arc combinations that arise in the course 
of a complete cycle can be made out from fig. 3. The succession of groups in 
the figure represents the changes ^ch take place in the positions of the arcs 



FiQ, 3.—^Aro combination oorrcBponding to yarioiu phases of two complete oyolee. 

• =- arcing thyratron. O = eztingniahed thyratron. =• meter reading. Anowa 

indicate direction of altemation of oro. 

in the thyratrons as successive impulses are applied to the first unit AB, an 
arrow indicating that the arc in the unit where it occurs has changed its 
position in the direction indicated. In following the various changes, it will 
be observed that:— 

(1) There is always an arc in (me, and only one, of the two thyratrons of 
any unit (initially in A, 0 and E). 

(2) Successive voltage impulses applied to unit AB cause the arc in that 

unit to alternate between A and B. 

* It is evident that the oounting efBdenoy of luoh a system is higher than that of a 
thyrationringif the number of thyratrons exceeds four. Aoyolelnaringof 2nthyratmis 
is repeated after impalaes. In the present eironit, however, by using n pain of thyra- 
trons 2n thyratnim) 3” impulses may be recorded before the oyole is lepeatwL 
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(3) While a shift of the arc from A to B (downwards in fig. 3) does not afEeot 
the arc in unit CD, its return to A (upward in fig. 3) causes the position 
of the arc in CD to change, and similarly tor the action of the are in 
CD on that in EF, 

It will be noted that after every eighth impulse, the meter reading changes, 
and the arcs occupy their initial positions and are ready for the next cycle. 

“ Scale of Two ” Notation. —^An examination of the diagram shows that 
while the arc in unit AB changes its position with every impulse, the arc in 
unit CD changes with every second impulse, and that in unit EF, with every 
fourth impulse. The units can, therefore, be regarded as having lecording 
significances of 1, 2 and 4 respectively. From this, one can deduce a simple 
method of reading off the numbers between 0 and 7 corresponding to the 
various arc combinations. This consists of ignoring thyratrons A, C and E, 
and assigning recording values of 1, 2 and 4 respectively to thyratrons B, D 
and F, and adding together the numbers indicated by the arcs in thesi^ 

ooo@ # 00 ® oeo@ eeo® ooe@ soe® oa#® eea® Endof 

0»0*4*«<ife H0*4‘Wr) 

«0 -I -2 -3 *0 »6 '7 

ooog) #00© oao® eeQ© ooa© eoa® oaa© •••©Endof 

c* ‘AwirHi 4 JndCvcIc 

-s *> >-10 -n \z n IV !'*» 

Ac. 4.—^Recording of natiual numbers as a soalo of two notation by throo units and 

a meter. 

a D F wtr 4 Arc in thyratron B indicates.1 2”. 

••• @ Arc in thyratron D indicatt^s.1 X 2^ 

Ar Ato in thyratron F indicates.I X 2-. 

Number N on meter dial indicates N ^ 2 *. 

thyratrons. Fig. 4 represents the first 16 natural numbers recorded in this 
way. 

The circuit as thus arranged is really the simplest possible example of an 
arrangement which was suggested on p. 309 of the author’s earlier paper, but 
which had not then been tried experimentally. It may be described, perhaps, 
as a " thyratron dial meter,” since each of the three units of two thyratrons is 
virtually a which, according to the thyratron in it that contains the 
luxninouB arc, registers “ 0 ” or “ 1 ” of the recording value of the unit. Taking 
the three units and their thyratrons in the order AB, CD, EF, ” 0 ” is indicated 
by the arcing of the first thyratron in each (A, G and E) and ** 1 ” by the arcing 
of the second (B, D and F). Hence, as the recording, or group, values of the 
” dial ” units are, respectively, 2® or 1, 2^ or 2, and 2* or 4, and since the meter 
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indicates the total number of groups 2* or ^ the counting is carried out 
according to a “ scale of two,” the three thyratron dials recording ” units,” 
“ twos ” and “ fours ” imd the meter “ eights,” instead of units, tens, hundreds, 
and thousands. 

There is no theoretical limit to the number of units which could be em^yed. 
In practice, however, whenever possible, it is more economical to use a mechani¬ 
cal meter than a thyratron unit. Only as many thyxatron units, therefore, 
shotdd be employed as are necessary to ensure that the mechanical meter can 
follow alternations of the arcs in the final unit comfortably. The ” resolution ” 
of the whole system is then governed by the rapidity with which alternations 
of arcs can take place in the Jlrst unit. This depends only upon the electrical 
characteristics of the first imit as a whole, which, being to a certain extent 
under control, can be chosen for maximum efficiency. 


Practical Arrangements. 

The counting circuit at present in use is illustrated in fig. 5. For simplicity, 
the cathode heating circuit and anode batteries, etc., ate omitted. The circuit 
is seen to consist of three two-thyratron units similar to that shown in fig. 1, 
with a mechanical meter coupled to the last unit. As regards the mode of 



Fio. 6.—Ciiouit diagram of oaaoade anangunent of three two-thyratron units. 


coupling the various units with one another, it will be remembered that on 
p. 309 of the writer's previous paper the possibility of using a valve form of 
coupling is suggested in a footnote. Owing to the simplicity of the present two- 
thyratron units, however, the latter may be linked together in the simplest 
possible manner by connecting the input side of the grid condensers in the 
second and third units respectively to the anodes of one of the thyratrons in 
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the preceding first and second units, through high resistances (Z) as shown.* 
The impulses are then transmitted from one unit to the next as follows. 

Assuming that there is initially an arc in A, when B strikes the anode 
potential of B drops suddenly from say, -(-220 volts to -(-15 volts, and a negative 
potential surge is transmitted through the condenser Kab to the anode of A, 
thus ertinguiBliing A. A similar negative surge is also transmitted through 
the condensers Co and Cd to the grids of tliyratrons C and D ; since, however, 
the surge is negative in sign, thyratrons C and D will not respond to this impulse. 
When, on the other hand, thyratron A strikes, as before, a negative surge is 
first transmitted to the anode of B, causing B to be extinguished. The 
extinction of the arc in B is immediately followed by a very rapid e^onential 
me in the anode potential of B, of the order of double the magnitude of the 
applied anode potential in this case, about 400 volts), and so a very large 
positive impulse is now transmitted through condensers and C|> to the grids 
of th)rratrons C and D. This impulse causes the arc in one thyratron (C or 
D) to bo transferred to the other in the manner already described in the case 
of thyratrons A and B. Thus, a positive impulse is transmitted from the first 
unit to the second when th 3 rratron B is extinguished (or in other words, when 
A arcs) but not when B arcs. In a similar way positive impulses are trans* 
nutted from the second unit CD to the third imit EF, when thyratron C arcs, 
but not when D arcs. 

It will be realised that the magnitudes of the impulses applied to the second 
and third units ar(^ in no way dependent upon the magnitudes of the impulses 
originally applied to thyratrons A and B in the first unit, but depend only 
upon the characteristics of the thyratrons and their associated circuits, and 
upon the applied anode voltages. This is a very great advantage, for while 
some slight initial adjustment might possibly be necessary to ensure that 
thyratrons A and B were matched so as to respond equally well to an applied 
impulse of given magnitude, a much cruder adjustment suffices for thyratrons 
C, D, E and F, and delicate adjustments can therefore be completely eliminated. 
The large impulses applied to these thyratrons have a further advantage in that 
a much greater margin of safety can be allowed in choosing the values of the 
negative grid bias potential to be applied to thyratrons C, D, E and F; for 
(iomparison it znay be observed that, whereas the bias applied to A and B is 

* The object of the zesistanoos Z is to reduce the tendency of the second and third units 
to react back and disturb conditions in the first and second units with which they are 
oonneotod. Under certain conditions, however, it is found that they may be omitted 
—Z = 0) without affecting the operation of the oironit. 
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tiRUoDy between —3 and —6 voltB, that applied to C, D, £ and F is of the order 
of —80 to —50 volts. In passing it may be mentioned that the process of 
determining the values of the bias to be applied is merely a simple trial and 
error ” experiment occupying a few minutes. With a “ ring " circuit, on the 
other hand, the process of adjusting the ring so that all thyratrons respond 
equally well to a given impulse occasionally proves to bo an extremely delicate 
operation, though, of course, experimental conditions may very often be such 
that the ring need not be very critically adjusted. The present circuit, on 
account of the greater margin of safety, is found to be very stable and reliable 
in operation from day to day, and to require very little attention indeed. 

The connection of the counting meter for this type of circuit is very much 
simpler than in the case of a ring circuit; the magnet winding of the meter 
is simply connected in series with the anode resistance of thyration £, and 
the anode circuit of thyratron F is made symmetrical with that of E. Tlie 
meter is then actuated when E strikes. Telephone call meters suitably modified 
to work at high speed arc used for the purpose.* The remaining components 
consist of high quality commercial wireless apparatus. 

Choice of Time-Constant.^ 

In order to reduce the anode currents and increase the lif(i of the thyratrons, 
the anode resistances should, where possible, be made large. The extinguish* 
ing ” condenser Kj^ should bo made as small as possible in order that the 
resolution of the first unit should be high. In other words, thyratron B must 
be ready to strike again as soon as possible after its extinction consequent upon 
the striking of thyratron A. The same remarks apply to units CD and £F, 
though of course, since these units have to coimt at mean rates of one-half 
and one-quarter that of unit AB, they may have correspondingly longer time- 
constants, thus increasing the safety margin. 

It was concluded theoretically that unit AB should fail to resolve impulses 
unless they were separated by time intervals rather greater than 0-7 UK. 
For it con be shown that after the negative surge from the striking thyratron 
has extinguished the arc in the other, the anode potential of the extinguished 
thyratron, though rising exponentially with time constant UK, does not rise 
above the minimum value for which an arc can be maintained until a time 

* lioferred to as '* Message Beooider '* I^pe 4007 J, obtainable from the Standard 
Telephone & Cable Company. 

t In what follows, the product of the anode leslstanoo R and the capacity K will be 
referred to as the time-oonstant." 
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T = RK.logf2, or 0-69RK seconds after the extinction. During this 
period, the extinguished thyratron can be regarded as ** dead ” to an applied 
impulse. 

A simple experiment showed that this conclusion was justified. Pairs of 
impulses whose time separation could be varied were applied to the circuit, 
while the value of RK for the first unit was varied. It was found that the 
minimum time of separation of impulses which could be counted separately 
(i.e., *' resolved ”) was approximately proportional to the time-constant RK 
over the range of values tried, and that this minimum time of separation was 
of the order of 0-7 to 0*8 RK, which is of the same order of magnitude as the 
theoretical minimum possible value. As it was desired merely to determine 
very generally the effect of varying the time-constant upon the resolution and 
the approximate practical value of the constant of proportionality, no attempt 
was made to attain high accuracy in the timing in this experiment. 

While it is desirable to use as low a time-constant as possible, a practical 
limit is set by the fact that if RK is made too small, the extinction processes 
may become somewhat uncertain. With the particular apparatus and 
thyratrons used, this uncertainty was encountered when RK was made rather 
less than 0*6 X 10“* seconds. It must be observed, however, that this 
practical limit might possibly depend upon individual circumstances, and that 
it might be stUl lower under different conditions. Reference to fig. 5 will 
show that R and K for the first unit are respectively 10,1X)0 ohms and 0*1 (xfd. 
giving a value of RK = 10^* seconds. This value was chosen as being 
reasonably low, and at the same time ensuring certainty of operation of 
the first unit. According to the factor given above, this unit should therefore 
resolve pairs of impulses with time separations of about 1/1400th to 1/1260th 
second, which are much shorter than are usually encountered in the research 
for which the circuit is at present being used. Should the necessity arise, 
however, it should be possible to make the apparatus respond to still shorter 
time intervals. In the case of units CD and EF, the larger time-constants have 
been chosen to increase the margin of safety. 

CurrefU Supplies. 

Owing to the absence of critical adjustments and the large margin of safety 
which can be allowed in biasing the thyratrons, small fluctuations of anode 
potential do not seem to affect the working of the apparatus. The necessary 
potential for the anodes can therefore be taken, very conveniently, from the 
laboratory 220-volt D.C. mains, regardless of whether the latter ore connected 
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to accumulators or to a dynamo. If it is anticipated that high frequency surges 
are likely to bo carried along the mains to the apparatus, it might be advisable 
to incorporate a smoothing circuit between the mains and the thyratrons; 
80 far, however, the present apparatus has operated satisfactorily without 
such a filter. 

Since the cathodes are all at a common potential, they can derive their 
heating current fiom a common supply, and A.C. from a transformer can be 
used to supply the necessary 6 or 7 amperes at 2 volts required by each thyra- 
tron, the centre of the secondary winding being connected to the high-tension 
supply negative terminal. As mentioned in the earlier paper, the use of A.C. 
for directly heated cathodes is attended by the slight disadvantage that there 
is a periodic variation in the critical striking potential of volts at double the 
A.G. frequency. Usually, however, this is not a very great drawback compared 
with the advantages gained by the use of A.C. for cathode heating. It may be 
eliminated, of course, by employing indirectly heated thyratrons for the first 
imit, or by using D.C. for cathode heating. 

The grid bias potentials are all supplied from a common battery, thyratrons 
A and B being biased to just below their critical poti^ntials, while the remaining 
thjrratrons arc heavily biased to increase the margin of safety. The character¬ 
istics of the first two thyratrons will usually be sufficiently similar for the same 
bias to be applied to both. If better matching is required, a 2-volt potentio¬ 
meter can be incorporated in the grid circuit of one thyiatron for finer control* 
In the case of the remaining thyratrons this is entirely superfluous. 

The superiority of the present circuit over the ring circuit is evident when 
it is realised that the priming ” operation of the ring circuit (upon which the 
principle of that circuit depends) necessitates the use of (a) independent current 
supplies from separate transformer windings for every thyratron, or alter¬ 
natively, indirectly heated thyratrons, (b) separate 30 to 50 volt grid bias 
batteries for every thyratron, (o) a steady anode potential supply from 
accumulators, and (d) rather careful adjustments of potentials. 

It is interesting to note the ease with which the first unit of the present 
circuit can be isolated from the rest of the apparatus should this prove desirable. 
If necessary, the first unit thyratrons may have their cathodes heated from an 
accumulator, and derive their comparatively small anode currents from a 
separate accumulator battery to ensure steadiness, while the remainder of 
the thyratrons derive their supplies from the common laboratory mains. 

* See also p. 308 of the author's earlier paper (loc, otV.) and p. 352 of the paper by Ruther¬ 
ford, Wynn-Williams and l4vwiB {loc. etf.). 
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. Additional Conveniences, 

One or two practical details, which have been found to bo extremely useful 
in increasing the ease of operating the counting circuit, may be briefly men¬ 
tioned :— 

(а) In starting up the apparatus, the sudden application of anode potential 
to all the thyratrons may cause both thyratrons of one unit to arc 
simultaneously. This can be avoided by the use of two anode switches 
Si and Sa (fig. 5) which are closed separately. 

(б) After a count, it is desirable to return the arcs to thyratrons A, C and S 

(corresponding to ‘‘ 0 ”). This may be done rapidly by means of a 
triple contact key or relay which momentarily connects the grids of 
thyratrons A, C, E to their cathodes, in that order, 

(c) Observations may be more conveniently taken at a distance from the 

thyratrons if the meter leads arc extended, and a ** repeater ’’ consisting 
of three commercial neon lamps (“ Osglim ** lamps) arc used. The 
latter have their anodes and cathodes connected in parallel with those 
of thyratrons A, C and E, and glow when respectively thyratrons B, D 
and F are arcing, but are extinguished when arcs strike in A, C and E, 
since they are short circuited by these arcs. The neon lamps then 
function as the “1,” “2” and “4” dials corresponding to fig. 4. 
The first unit is made symmetrical by means of an additional lamp 
connected across thyratron B. The use of the neon lamps has another 
advantage in that the glowing lamp connected across an extinguished 
thyratron tends to maintain a steady potential between the anode and 
cathode of that thyratron despite small fluctuations in the supply 
voltage. 

(d) When a long series of rapid counts is to be made, conversion of the 

meter and thyratron readings into corresponding natural numbers can 
be rapidly effected by reference to a simple table in which the natural 
numbers are simply written in order in eight columns, as shown below. 


Combination of arc. in thyratron. B, D, F. 


Meter reading. 

"Jo 

B - 

-D- 

- +2 

BD- 
= +3 

« +4 

B-F 
« +« 

-DF 
= +6 

BDF 
- + 7 

0 

1 0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1 

1 ^ 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

2 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

etc. 

etc. 


Y 2 
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The above table could be modified for any number of units; with four units, 
AB, CD, £F, and GH, for example, the values of thyratrons B, D, F and H 
are ** 1,” 2,” “ 4 ’* and “ 8/* while the meter records multiples of ** 16/' 

Summary, 

A new type of automatic counting circuit is described whereby several 
units of two thyratrons are arranged in cascade to form what nught be termed 
a “ thyratron dial meter.” This meter can be used to record the occurrence 
of physical events according to a notation on a scale of two.” Since 
there are no moving parts associated with the thyratrons, the time of response 
of the circuit is governed only by its electrical chaTactcristica. Events can 
therefore be recorded at extremely high rates, two events separated by as 
little as l/125()th second, or even less, being “resolved” and separately 
registered by tlie counting circuit. 

To a certain extent, the circuit resembles the “thyratron ring ” counting 
circuit previously described by the author, since both circuits utilise to the 
greatest advantage the “ inertialess relay ” characteristic of the thyratron. 
The present circuit, however, operates in a different manner, and has many 
advantages over the ring circuit. These include - 

(1) All current supplies can be derived from the common laboratory mains. 

(2) An entire absence of delicate adjustments. 

(3) Large margins of safety, ensuring stability and reliability. 

(4) Simplicity of construction. 

(5) Only two thyratrons need be matched, and the impulses to be counted 
need be applied only to these two thyratrons. 

(6) When the number of thyratrons exceeds four, the counting efficiency 
exceeds that of a ring containing an equal number of thyratrons. 

The circuit has been fully tested, and is at present in use for the automatic 
counting of a-porticlcs. Practical details are given of the various values of 
the components required for its construction. 

The writer has much pleasure in expressing his thanks to Lord Rutherford 
for his encouragement and interest in the work, and for granting facilities for 
carrying out the experimental tests in the Cavendish Laboratory. He also 
desires to record his gratitude to the British Thomson Houston Company, 
Rugby, for a gift of six Mazda Type BT.l Thyratrons. These were employed 
in the apparatus, and enabled the necessary tests to be made. 
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Investigations with a Wilson Chamber. I .—On the Photography of 
Artificial IHsintegrcUion Collisions. 

By F. M. S. Blaokktt and D. S. Lbbs. 

(Oommunioated by Lord Rnthorfonl, F.R.S.—R(>o(>iv(>d December 23, 1931.) 

JPlATKS 7 AND 8-1 
hUroduciim, 

The work of photographing by the Wilson method the artificial disintegration 
of elements has been continued. Iti the earlier work,*^ about 400,000 tracks 
of alpha particles in nitrogen were photograydied and eight collisions were 
observed in which a proton was ejected and the alpha particle captured. This 
pnicess was shown to correspond to the formation of a then unknown isotope of 
oxygen 0 ^ 7 . Recently this isotope has been discovered spectroscopically 
in the atmospheie.f Four more collisions of the same type have been observed 
by Harkins]: and his co-workers. 

There are two main objectives in such investigations. It is important to 
discover if the disintegration of elements other than nitrogen takes place also 
with the capture of the alpha particle, or whether disintegration without capture 
can occur. The Wilson method is the only direct method of doing this, since 
it is only thus that the motion of all the particles involved in the collision can 
be observed. 

It is also important to decide whether the process of disintegration by capture 
takes place with a definite energy change. This question can be investigated 
more easily by other methods, if assumptions as to the nature of the collisions 
are made. But the directness of the evidence provided by the Wilson method 
to some extent atones for its inevitable paucity. 

An automatic Wilson chamber of 16 cm. diameter was used in conjunction 
with a double camera taking two photographs on two cinema films at right 
angles. The lenses were tilted in such a way tliat the whole plane of the 
chamber was in sharp focus on both films. This method makes it possible to 
work with much wider beams of alpha particles than with the original type of 
apparatus. Full descriptions of the automatic apparatus§ and of the theory 

* Blaoketfc, * Proo. Roy. Boo./ A, vol. 107, p. 349 (1925). 
t Gisuque and Johnston, * Nature,* vol. 123, p. 831 (1929). 
t • Z. Phymk,* voL 60, p. 97 (1928); ‘ Phys. Rev.,* voL 36, p. 809 (1930). 
i Blackett, ^ J. Sol. Inst.,’ vol 6, p. 184 (1929). 
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and design of the cameta have been published.* The condition for obtaining 
the max i mum number of “ resolved '* coUisions has also been discussed. 

The obvious elements to investigate, other than nitrogen, would be boron, 
fluorine and phosphorus, all of which disintograto readily and can be obtained 
in gaseous compounds. While experiments were undertaken to overcome the 
technical difficulties Involved in working with these elements, it was decided 
to photograph tracks in argon. This is technically easy to do and some early 
measurements of Rutherford and Chadwick'j’ by the scintillation method gave 
some hope that the yield of disintegration collisions was not too small to be 
observed photographically. 

Accordingly some 750,000 tracks in a mixture of 50 per cent, argon, 10 per 
cent, oxygen, and 40 per cent, hydrogen were photographed using a source of 
thorium B + C!* addition some 350,000 tracks in a mixture of 60 per cent, 
nitrogen, 45 per cent, hydrogen and 5 per cent, oxygen were also photographed, 
in order to extend our knowledge of the nitrogen disintegration process. 

The oxygen was added to the gas to make the tracks fine, and the hydrogen 
to increase their length, so as to separate them more widely from each other 
and so to increase the number of resolved tracks, that is, those that arc not 
obscured by their neighbours. 

The result of the work was disappointing. Among the 760,000 tracks in 
the argon mixture, no collision was observed that could possibly be attributed 
to the disintegration of ai^n. The only two inelastic collisions found amongst 
the tracks in the argon-oxygen mixture appeared to be due to the disintftgrfttinn 
of nitrogen or oxygen atoms. The measurements were not sufficiently exact 
to distinguish between these possibilities. However, the evidence that oxygen 
does not disintegrate at all, obtained by other methods, is sufficiently strong 
to conclude that the gas mixture must have contained an appreciable amount 
of nitrogen.j; 

Among the 350,000 tracks in the nitrogen mixture two diainte g ffi.tiAn ool- 
lisions were found. Both these are of the same type as the eight obtained in 
the earlier woric. Little fresh information has thus been obtained from the 
million new tracks photographed. 

The great advantage of the new cameta and larger chamber can be seen 
from the following figures. In the earlier work, to obtain 400,000 

• Blackett, * Free. Roy. Soo.,’ A, voL 123, p. 613 (1»29). 

t ‘ Proo. Phys. Soo. Loud.,’ vol. 30, p. 417 (1624). 

t The argon from the cylinder wee not anal 3 nMd. It was supposed to be 99 per cent, 
purity. 
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23,000 photographs were required, averaging 18 tracks a photograph. In the 
recent work, 1,100,000 tracks have been obtained on 18,000 photographs, 
averaging 60 tracks a photograph. In addition the new tracks are all in 
]>erfect focus, which was not true previously of those at the extreme sides of 
the beam. If a track image is said to be resolved, when no other track lies 
within a distance of twice its width,then the fraction of the images of the 
disintegration collision resolved in the new work is 63 per cent., compared with 
19 per cent, in the earlier work. 

The new camera requires a smaller intensity of illumination, owing to tlio 
smaller magnification used (1/5 compared with 1/2); against this must be 
set the slightly detrimental effect of the film grain on the appearance, but tiot 
on the measurability, of the photographs. 

Still greater efficiency would have been obtained by using the gas under 
investigation at reduced pressure instead of diluted with hydrogen. 

The small yield of disintegration collisions with the nitrogen mixture is to 
be attributed partly to chance, partly to the fact that the tracks were not 
photographed as close to the source as before, and partly to the policy of 
diluting the nitrogen with hydrogen (he, ctl., p. 627), in order to increase the 
yield of resolved tracks at the expense of the total number. 

The Dynamics of (he Collision, 

Consider a collision in which an alpha particle of mass M is captured by a 
nucleus of mass Wq, with the ejection of a proton of mass and with the 
formation of a new nucleus of mass m„. Then if momentum is conserved 
during the collision we have 

= MV sin ee/sin (t|/ + w) (1) 

= MV sin ^/sin (tj; + w), (2) 

where V, are the initial velocity of alpha particle, and the final velocities 
of the proton and nucleus. The angles ^ and w are the angles of projection 
of the proton and nucleus. If V is known from the distance of the collision 
from the source, Vj, and t’,, can be calculated from (1) and (2) using the observed 
values of t|/ and u\ 

An independent determination of all these velocities, since these are related 
by (1) and (2), can be obtained by the measurement of the range of the 
nucleus, by using the relation between the range and velocity of these particles. 


* * Proc. Roy. Soo.,' A, vol. 123, p. 082 (1929). 
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For it has been shown previously how the range-velocity relation of any isotope 
such as Oi 7 may estimated.* This method also allows the ambiguity, 
usually present when using a thorium B -f- C source, as to whether the particle 
concerned was one of the 8-6 or 4'8 cm. groups, to be settled. 

The nature of the disintegrated nucleus, if this is in doubt, can be decided 
by comparing the observed R„ with the calculated value, assuming in turn 
the various possible nuclei, or, by what amounts to the same method, by 
calculating the atomii! number of the new nucleus from its range and momentum. 

If the ejected proton track ends in the chamber, so that its range can 
be measured, another independent determination of and so of V and 
can be made. 

The energy Q n*leasod during the capture process is given in terms of the 
kinetic energies B^, and £„ of the alpha particle before collision, and the 
proton and nucleus after the collision by 

Q “ 1^« — Ep (3) 

which with (1) and (2) gives 


Q __ _ 1 f 1_51 ^ \ 

\ nhj, 8m*(4^ + w) sin* (4^ + w)/ * 


(3a) 


Of the two observed angles w is less accurately measurable than ^ since the 
track due to the new nucleus is short and rather wobbly, while the track of the 
proton is straight and fine. Since, further, £„ is usually considerably larger 
than £„, the accuracy of the determination of Q depends mainly on the accuracy 
of the measurement of w. The actual expression for the error in Q due to an 
error in w is found from (3a) to be 

AQ =- jeot w - cot (ii< + w) (1 + ^ )1 Sw. (4) 

It haa been shown in Paper 3 that the error in to ia to be taken as about 1 degree. 
If this is done the error in Q for a typical nitrogen disintegration collision is 
about 300,000 volts. 

The Disintegration Collisions. 

In Table I are given the measurements of the four best of the original eight 
disintegration collisions (tracks 1, 2, 3 and 5), together with the four new 
collisions (9,10,11 and 12) and one photographed by Harkins and Shadduok 

{loc. cU.). * 

• ‘ Proo. Roy. Hoc..’ A. vol. 107, p. 314 (1025). 
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The original eight collisions have all been critically re-examined and re¬ 
measured and it was decided that only the four mentioned above were techni¬ 
cally good enough to give significant values for the energy change. Track 
No. 3 had been previously wrongly assigned to an 8*6 cm. particle. 


Table 1.—^Nitrogen Disintegration Collisions. 
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1 
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1 17 1 
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1 

1 

1 
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20-8 
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37*5 

15*7 
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3-36 I 
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8 
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1 
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! 
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1 

1 
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i 
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Th« rangcH are given in miUimetree of air at 760 mm., 15*^ C. 

Numbers 1, 2, 3, 6 are from the earlier work. 

Nnmben 9, lOt 11» 12 are from the new work. 

Number H ft 8 is by Harkins and Shadduok. 

Numbers 9 and 10 were taken in an argon-oxygen mixture, in which nitrogen must have been 
present os an impurity. 


Among the 750,000 new tracks from thorium B + U in the argon mixture 
only two inelastic collisions were found, both corresponding clearly to the 
capture of an alpha particle and the ejection of a proton. For the reasons 
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mentioned it is assumed that these two collisions repiesent the disintegration 
of nitrogen naolei. These tracks are numbered 9 and 10. 

Oolumns 1 and 2 give the angles ^ and w of projection of the proton and the 
Oi 7 atom. Columns 3 and 4 give the distance R, from the source to the collision 
and the length R„ of the track of the O 77 atom. Column 6 gives the residual 
range of the alpha particle before the collision, obtained by subtracting R, 
from 82*7 or 44*3 mm. These were the measured mean ranges in the chamber 
of the particles forming the 8*6 and 4 ‘8 cm. groups. The reduction in range 
is to be attributed to a dirty source. The range's given are equivalent ranges 
at 760 mm. and 15° 0. For track number 9 there is no ambiguity about the 
group to which the alpha particle belongs, since R, > 4*8 cm., so that the 
alpha particle must have been an 8*6 cm. particle. Number 10 is also attri¬ 
buted to the same group (see below). 

Column 6 gives the velocity of the alpha particle before the collision obtained 
from the ranges in column 6 . The letter S in column 5 denotes that the 
track was assigncfl to the 4*8 cm. group, those not marked being assigned to 
the 8*6 cm. group. 

Columns 7 and 8 give the values of v, and v„ obtained from equation ( 1 ) 
and (2). Column 9 gives the ratio of the olraerved range R„ of the new nucleus 
to the range R'„ of a nitrogen nucleus of the same velocity. Column 10 gives 
the range of the proton calculated from using data given ui a paper by one 
of ns.* In brackets in column 8 is given the value of v„ obtained from B„, 
assuming a value for the ratio Rn/R'« of In brackets in column 6 is 

the corresponding value of V.. 

A new determination of the relation between the range and velocity of 
nitrogen and argon atoms has been made.f The following are the results 
relevant to the present discussion. 


Range (mm* air) at 
760 mm. 16^ 0. 

' 

I 


3 

4 

5 

Velocity of nitrogen 

cm./sec. 

cm./sec. 

cm./sec. 

am./see. 

om./«eo. 

atoms .1 

I’tWxlO* 

2°88xl0* 

4’10xl0» 

5-36 X10* 

i 6-60X10* 

Velocity of argon atoms 

140X 10> 

210X10» 

1 

2-76X10* 


/ 

1 


It has been shown previously ^ that the ratio R„/R'„ should be about 1 * 14 
if the new nucleus is an Oi, atom. For track No. 9 the observed ratio is 1 *09, 

* Blackett, * Froo. Boy. Soo.,’ A (in tie jnvm). 
t Blackett and Leea, * Ftoo. Boy. Soo..’ A, vol. 134, p. 658 (1931). 
t Blaekett, ‘ Tree. Boy. Soo.,’ A, voL 107, p. 340 (1026). 
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which ia in good agreement with expected value. For No. 10 the ratio is 
0*91. This low value can be explained if the velocity of the alpha particle was 
less than that calculated from the distance from the source. There were 
always found in the beam some particles which had considerably less than the 
full range of the groups. These were probably produced by a dirty source. 
It is reasonable to attribute the discrepancy to this cause, and to take, therefore, 
for the initial velocity of the alpha particle the lower value obtained from 
shown in brackets in column 6. 

It is impossible to attribute either of those two collisions (9 and 10) to the 
disintegration of argon, as the recoil atoms of atomic number 43 would be 
then expected to travel only 1-36 and 1*40 mm., while actually the observed 
lengths are 2-78 and 2*60. Since the gas mixture was supposed to contain 
only argon and oxygen, one would conclude that these two tracks represent 
the disintegration of oxygen. However, the evidence from other methods 
that oxygen does not disintegrate, together with the fact that these two tracks 
are quantitatively and (][ualitatively similar to the undoubted nitrogen dis¬ 
integration collisions, makes it very probable that there was actually a 
considerable amount of nitrogen in the chamber. These two tracks are 
therefore assumed to represent nitrogen disintegration collisions. 

The track (9) is reproduced on Plate 7 and is interesting in that almost the 
whole length of the proton track appears in the photograph. One can judge 
from the appearance of the proton track that it would end only a short distance 
outside the field of view. The observed length of a little greater than 3-6 cm. 
is in very good agreement with the calculated length of 3-0 cm. when account 
is taken of the fact that the range depends approximately on the cube of the 
velocity. Taking, as is nearly true, Bp as experimentally observed, we obtain, 
using equation (1), an independent determination of V« in close agreement 
with the other two independent determinations. In no other collision photo¬ 
graphed can this be done. The chance that Bp is small enough to end in the 
chamber, and farther that the track lies near enough to the horizontal plane 
to do BO, is very small. 

The second track (No. 10) is poor technically. The photograph provides, 
however, an immediate proof, additional to that given by Bp, that the struck 
nucleus is not argon. For its track is deflected at one point through about 
36° without however producing a visible spur. This can only occur when a 
particle strikes another atom considerably heavier than itself; for instance 
when an 0^7 atom strikes an argon atom. 

The measurements of the two disintegration collisions Nos. 11 and 12 found 
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among the 360,000 tracks in the nitrogen mixture are given also in Table 1. 
Both are exactly of the type previously found and are certainly to be attributed 
to the formation of from nitrogen. Both collisions are attributed to 4*8 
cm. particles. One photograph of No. 11 is reproduced on Plate 8 (photograph 
No. 1). 

The mean of the values of all the tracks except Nos. 10 and 12 is 

1*13, which is in good agreement with the estimated value of 1*14. The 
closeness of the agreement is fortuitous as the uncertainties both in the measure¬ 
ments and in the theoretical estimation are large. The low values for Nos. 10 
and 12 are to be attributed to the alpha particles having a smaller initial 
velocity than that calculated from their distance from the source. 

The Energy Change. 

In Table II, column 3, is shown the energy change Q in millions of volts, 
calculated from (3). The initial energy £. of the alpha particles is also given. 
The values of y« used are the tneans of those in column 6, Table I, that is the 


Table II.—^Energy Change during Disintegration Collisions. 
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Track No. 2 Is exoludod from the aTemgeB of columns 3 and 4. 
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mean of the values deduced from and ; except for No. 10, where, owing 
to the large discrepancy, the value obtained from B„ has been adopted. 

In the last column is given the probable error AQ calculated from (4), 
assuming a probable error of 1° in w. This value for the probable error of w 
is derived from the results of the measurements of a number of elastic collisions. 
The work is described in detail in Paper III. There is also to be considered 
the error in Q due to the error in V.. This latter can be taken as about half 
the difference between the energies corresponding to the values in column 6. 
For all the tracks, except 10 and 12, this error is quite small compared with 
that due to the error in w. For the two cases where the errors are comparable, 
the errors have squared and added. The values so obtained are shown in 
brackets underneath the values obtained from (4). 

Discussion of Results. 

The Energy Change. 

Chadwick, Constable and Pollard* liave recently examined the disintegration 
of nitrogen by an electrical counting method. They find evidence of only a 
single group corresponding to a loss of energy of 1*3 million volts. The 
earlier experiments of Rutherford and Chadwick by the scintillation method 
gave 1*4 million volts. 

A discussion by Bothef of these results, together with some earlier work by 
Bothe and Franz, t gives support for the assumption that the main disintegration 
process with nitrogen occurs with an absorption of energy of 1 *0 X 10^ volts. 

The average value of Q for all the nine tracks under consideration is —1 -0 
million volts, with a mean deviation from the mean of 0*6. Thus the results 
as a whole can only be considered as in agreement with those obtained by the 
electrical method, if the average error of Q for a single track is as high as 0*6 
million volts, that is considerably greater than the average value of 0-39 for 
the estimated individual errors (column 5). 

If we exclude No. 2, we are left with eight tracks and for these the mean value 
of Q is —1*27 million volts, with a mean difference from the mean of 0*42 
(column 4). This corresponds to a probable error of a single determination of 
0*36, which is in close agreement with the value of 0*39 obtained quite inde¬ 
pendently by assuming a probable error of in the angle u?. The probable 

* ‘ Proo. Roy. Soa,’ A. toI. 130, p. 463 (1031). 
t ‘ Z. Fhysik,’ vol. 61, p. 613 (1028). 
t' Z. Fbyirik,’ v<d. 40, p. 1 (1028). 
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error of the mean value of Q is 0*845 X 0*36/'^8 = 0*13 million volts. The 
eight tracks of this group have therefore values of Q which show a spread of 
just the amount to be expected in view of the estimated errors in the angles. 

Returning to track No. 2, for which Q =3 -f- 0*94 million volts, we find that 
the angle <{; has a value about 7° larger than that which corresponds to the 
mean Q of the main group. Though the photograph is not very good, owing 
to the proximity of other tracks, there would be little justification for assuming 
({/ to be as much in error as this, were it not for the fact that, did such oollisions 
really exist, they would surely have been detected by the scintillation and 
electrical methods; for this collision gives a proton of range 63 cm., while the 
TnaTimiim range found by Rutherford and Chadwick for alpha particles of 
the same velocity was 40 cm. 

It is always difficult to draw any certain conclusion from a single track owing 
to the possibility that the recoil atom may have been deflected from its initial 
direction by making a subsequent nuclear collision within a short distance of 
the collision which set it in motion. For instance, there is a 1 in 200 chance 
that an Ol7 nucleus of velocity 4 X 10" cm. per second will make an elastic 
deflection with a mtrogen nucleus of more than 7°, while travelling the first 
2/10 mm. of its track. If this occurred with track No. 2, the event would escape 
notice in the photograph and so might result in the large value of t}* which is 
observed. An additional reason to believe that this high value of Q is false 
is to bo found in the weakness of the y-tays when nitrogen is bombarded by the 
alpha particles from polonium.* For such a high value of Q would indicate 
a lower energy level into which it is to be expected that all the other newly 
formed nuclei would eventually &U with the emission of y-rays. 

One concludes therefore that the evidence of these tracks points to the 
existence of only one energy level; the alpha particle must be bound into a 
level 1 *27 ±0*13 X 10* volts higher than the level out of which the proton 
is ejected. 

This result is in disagreement with the conclusions of Utey,t and of Harlrina 
and Oan8,t in a recent discussion of the earlier data. In both cases an error 
of 10 minutes of arc was assumed for w, whereas it is now demonstrated in 
Paper III that the error is much greater, in fact about 1**. The spread of the 
values of Q can now be explained without the hypothesis of more than one 
level. 


* Bothe and Booker, ‘ Z. Physik,’ voL 98, p. 288 (1930). 
t ‘ Phys. Rev.,’ voL 37, p. 923 (1931). 

X ‘ Pbys. Rev.,' voL 37, p. 1871 (1931). 
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The mass equivalent of the energy change Q is 0*00133 0*00013 in atomic 
weight units, so the mass of the Ox, atom should be 14*0083 + 4*0022 — 1 *0078 
+ 0*0013 = 17*0040. This calculation has, however, little value, as the error 
of 0-0028 given by Aston for his determination of the mass of the nitrogen 
atom is more than twice the energy corresponding to Q. 

The Appearance of Different Types of Collision, 

It is of interest to demonstrate the difierence between disintegration collisions 
and ordinary elastic collisions by plotting a point for each collision corre¬ 
sponding to the values of and w (the direction of the tracks of the proton and 
new nucleus respectively) in the first case, and a point corresponding to the 
values of <f> and 0 (the deflection of the alpha particle and the direction of the 
struck nucleus) in the second case. This is done in fig. 1. 



IPiQ, 1.-^0 Twelve nitrogen disintegration ooUisions. # Two nitrogen disintegratioa 

odUisions (Earidns). 
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For an elastic cdUsion we have 

2 !# sin ^ 

M sin (26+^)’ 

where M is the mass of the alpha particle and nif, that of the nucleus. For 
elastic collision with a very heavy nucleus (mg = ao), 26 -|- ^ = and points 
rq>re8enting such collisions lie on the line AB. For mg = M, as for the col¬ 
lision of an alpha particle with a helium atom 6 -f- ^ = ti/2 and the points 
lie on BC. For ntg = 3*5 M, as for the elastic collision of an alpha particle 
with a nitrogen nucleus, the points lie on the line ADB. For tag = M/4, as 
for the collision of an alpha particle with a hydrogen nucleus, the points lie 
on OEB. 

For a disintegration collision with capture of the alpha particle the points 
lie on such a curve as AFO. This corresponds to the collision of a 3*96 cm. 
alpha* particle with a nitrogen nucleus, with the ejection of a proton and with 
a loss of kinetic energy 1 *40 X 10* volts. (Q = — 1 *4 X 10* volts.) It thus 
corresponds roughly to the single group observed. 

To obtain this curve we require an expression for w in terms of Y, Q and ij;. 
This is found from (3) to be ^ 

cos(2w —x) = (~ +2 ~sin*(J; —I — ■^)/(A*-fB*)‘, 

Jt,// 

where 

tan X — B/A, 
and 

A = M/i»„ — (1 4- Q/E«) cos 2^, 
B=-(1+Q/E.)8in2<}<. 

The points corresponding to the measured value of and w for 14 tracks 
are given in the diagram. Two of these are by Harkins and ate shown as full 
circles. It must be noted that the points would not lie exactly on the curve, 
even if Q had the above value for each, since the initial energy E« of the alpha 
particle differs from track to track. A larger energy loss (Q < 1 *4 x 10* volts), 
or a smaller value of E. will shift the point to the left of the drawn curve. It 
will be noticed that in only four of the tracks is the proton ejected at an angle 
greater than 90°. 

The Yidi of CoUmons, 

Assuming that the two doubtful collisioDS were in fact with nitrogen, the 
yield can be obtained as foUows. 


* Bongy 6*88 X 10* volts. 
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The effect of the dilution of the nitrogen, with about the same volume of 
hydrogen is to reduce the chance of a collision with a nitrogen atom by about 
26 per cent.* The 360,000 tracks in the nitrogen mixture gave therefore an 
effective number of 260,000. Assuming that the argon really contained 20 
per cent, of nitrogen (this is the utmost that can be assumed), the 760,000 
tracks reduce to 120,000 effective tracks in nitrogen, giving altogether a total 
of 380,000 effective tracks.f 

The yield therefore works out at four disintegration collisions in 380,000 
tracks or about 11a million. This is of the same order as the generally accepted 
yield for complete absorption of 7 cm. particles in nitrogen. Taking the two 
tracks in the argon mixture alone the yield is 2 in 60,000, which is very high 
and would be higher still if a smaller content of nitrogen were assumed. 

The occurrence of the three tracks Nos. 9, 11 and 12, for which Ra has the 
values 24, 23 and 29 mm., is remarkable. In fact, some support might be 
derived from these results for the hypothesis of the existence of a selective 
excitation of nitrogen by particles of about 2*6 cm. range. 


Summary, 

(1) The experiments on the photography of disintegration collisions have 
been continued; 750,000 tracks were taken in an argon-oxygen-hydiogon 
mixture, and 360,000 in a nitrogen-oxygen-hydrogen mixture. 

(2) Four more capture disintegration collisions were found, two in each 
group; the two in the argon mixture being certainly not due to the disintegra¬ 
tion of argon. These have been attributed to nitrogen, assumed to be present 
as an impurity. 

(3) The method and accuracy of the determination of the energy charge is 
discussed, and the results for the four new tracks, the four best of the old, and 
one of Harkins are given. Eight of these give a mean energy loss of 1 -27 ± 0-13 
mUlion volts in complete agreement with the results obtained by other methods. 
One gives a gain of energy, but it is not considered possible to uphold this result 
against those of other methods, in which such collisions are not found. 

We are indebted to the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
both for a grant to one of us (D.S.L.) and for grants for apparatus. 

♦ Blackett, ‘ Vioo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 123, p. 628 (1929). 

t The 4-8 om. tracks were photographed from about 3*8 om. residual range to their 
ends; the 8*6 om. tracks from about 7-6 om. to 1 *0 om. from their ends. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

Plate 7. 

Fhototgrapib of the ejection of a proton from a nitrof^n uucleiiB by an alpha particle of 
rnudiial range 2*4 cm. Range of proton 3*5 cm. The soaroe waa thorium B + 0 
and the end of the 4*8 cm, group of alpha partiolea can bo seen on the photograph. 
Thia track is No. 9 of Table I. 

Plats 8. 

No. 1.—Another nitrogen disintegration oollision (No. 11, Table I). 

No 8. 2 and 3,—A pair of photographs of a very nearly head-on and elastic collision of a 
fast alpha particle with a nitrogen nudeus. The defleotion of the alpha particle is 
about 176®. 

No. 4.—An elastic collision of a lost alpha particle with an aigon nucleus. 

Nos. 6 and 6.-—A pair of photographs of an elastic oollision of a fast alpha with a hydrogen 
nucleus. The alpha particle is deflected through about 6®. 


Further Investigations with a Wilaon Chamber. III. —The Accuracy 
of the Angle Determination. 

By P. M. S. Blaokett and D. S. Lbbs. 

(Communioated by Lord Rutherford, F.B.S.—Received December 23,1931.) . 

[Pt.ATa 9.1 

1 .—^The question of the precision of the determination of the angles of 
forked tracks is of considerable importance, in particular owing to the possi¬ 
bility of determining nuclear energy leveb from Wilson photographs. In an 
earlier paper* some experiments were described in which an artificial track 
oonsisting of a bent glass fibre was photographed in difierent positions. The 
average error of determination of the angle was found to be 10 minutes of arc. 
This error was attributed to the lack of perfect adjustment of the camera. 
That the error of measuring actual tiaoks could be nearly as small as this was 
shown by measurements of three collisions in which the difference between 
the calculated and expected mass ratios was consistent with a probable error 


* Bkwkett, ‘ PToo. Boy. Soo.,* A, voL 103, p. 63 (1923). 
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of sboat 10 Buuates of arc for the angle measurements. Only sucli forks were 
used for these oalcuiations of the mass ratio, for which the three arms appeared 
unusually straight and for which the test for coplanarity was accurately 
satisfied. Subsequently two collisions with hydrogen nuclei were described 
in which the error of the angles was held to bo as low as 6 minutes of arc. It 
was pointed out at the time that many tracks did not, in fact, satisfy these 
oonditions, but sufficient data were not then available for a statistical analysis 
of the distribution of calculated mass ratios, from which a reliable estimation 
of the probable error of measurement of an average fork could be made. Since 
then a great many more photographs have been taken with a larger chamber 
and an improved camera* and such a statistical test is now possible. 

To test the camera itself five photographs were taken of two black lines ruled 
on a card. The angles calculated from the photographs were :— 

} Moan difference from 
true value 5'. 

These results make it probable that the new camera is more accurate than the 
old. This can be attributed to its method of construction which allows greater 
accuracy of adjustment. The camera errors may, therefore, be taken to be 
of the order of 6 minutes of arc, except of course for tracks so placed that the 
trigonometrical calculations become nearly or completely indeterminate. 
[Nota. —^Three cameras are necessary if a determinate answer is required for 
all possible directions of a track.] Having measured a photograph of a col¬ 
lision one wants to know the total error, that is, the difference between the 
measured angle and the actual angle between the paths of the particles 
immediately after the collision. This error depends on the camera errors, 
the distortion due to the chamber and possibly on the change of direction 
of the tracks duo to subsequent nuclear collisions. The method of 
estimating the errors of the angular measurements of the actual tracks is 
based on the assumption that the collisions are elastic. From the relation 

P = Ma/M» = sin (26 + ^)/8in 

giving the mum ratio in terms of the angle of projection 6 of the struck nucleus 
* Blackett, ‘ Proc. Roy. Soc.,* A, vol. 123, p, 613 i 

Z 2 . 


39 62 moan . 39 54 

39 62 

39' 66 measured directly_ 39 49 

39 61 
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and the ang^e of deflection ^ of the alpha particle, yre obtain for the error 
doe to errors in the angles, 


8^ = 2^ cot (26 + ^) 80, (1) 

8P* = 6 [cot (26 + ^) — cot (2) 


The most suitable tracks for accurate measurement are the close collisions 
of fast alpha particles with hydrogen or helium nuclei. For then both parts 
of the track after the collision are fine and straight. 

Table I gives the results of the measurements of 16 such collisions of fast 
alpha particles with hydrt^n nuclei. The measured values of ^ and 6, the 
calculated values of Mn/Ma, and the difference of the latter from their mean 
are given for each track. 

Table 1. 







1 

Difference 

3x 

No. 


e. 


Mn 1 

1 1 

from 

minutes of 






mean. 

aro. 


0 

f 

o 

/ 




1 

14 

53 

42 

22 

0*2605 

0*0074 

25 

2 

14 

39 

42 

10 

O'Sfiei 

30 

10 

3 

11 

45 

21 

44 

0*2479 

62 

15 

4 

IS 

31 

49 

8 

0-2S17 

14 

4 

3 

13 

40 

28 

4 

02618 

13 

6 

6 

11 

6 

58 

29 

0*2445 

86 

19 

7 

14 

28 

44 

43 

, 0*2563 

32 

! 10 

8 { 

14 

16 

37 

13 

0*2465 

66 

24 

9 

11 

58 

20 

24 

0*2504 

43 

32 

10 

11 

31 

21 

20 

1 0*2462 

69 

21 

11 

! 14 

39 

33 

13 

0*2661 

30 

11 

1? 

13 

20 

54 

0 

0*2675 

1 144 

37 

13 

11 

24 

21 

1 

0*2461 

. 40 

21 

14 

13 

26 

27 

29 

, 0*2494 

37 

13 

13 

14 

18 

30 

20 

1 0*2558 

27 

9 

16 

14 

37 

35 

52 

1 0*2528 

3 

1 




! Mean 

. 0*2531 +0*0011 

Mean 

15*5' 


1 


j True value 0*2517 

1 Probable error 13' 


The mean value of the mass ratio for the 16 tracks is 0-2631, whereas the 
true value is known to be 0*2517. The mean deviation from the mean is 
0*0051 and consequently the probable error of the arithmetric mean is 
0*845/^16 times this, that is 0*0011. So the difference 0*0014 between the 
observed value and the true value is somewhat more than the probable error. 

As the two tracks after the collision are both nearly equally straight and 
easy to measure, the errors of the two angles can be taken as equal. The 
total error in 6 is thm obtained by adding the squares of the errors (1) and 
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(2). For each track then, Sx s 36 = 3^ can be calculated from the observed 
value of Ap. These values are given in the last column of Table I. The mean 
of these values is 16*6 minutes, giving a probable error of 13 minutes of arc. 
The reason why this average error is greater than the older estimate of 10 
minutes lies in the selection of the forks to be measured. In the present work 
the 16 forks were selected by their apparent suitability for accurate measure¬ 
ment.* Once selected, they were all retained as part of the data, however 
pooriy they satisfied the test for coplanarity. Some of the forks with the 
larger errors would have been excluded on this ground as definitely distorted 
in some way, if, for instance, the object had been to verify the accuracy with 
which the energy is conserved. But as the present object was to find the 
probable error of an observation of any fork, which, though well defined, is 
otherwise taken at random, no such exclusions were made. It is also possible 
that greater distortions occur in a large chamber such as was used in the present 
experiments, than in the original snuill one. 

A further test is afforded by a group of 33 collisions of alpha particles with 
hydrogen, which were selected for the range velocity determination of the 
projected H-particle8.t It is to be expected that the angle measurements 
would be less accurate than in the first group as the alpha particles were on 
the whole quite slow and the average length of the particle tracks was only a 
few millimetres. The average value of M»/M« of the 33 tracks was 0*2629, 
with a mean difference from the mean of 0*0136 and so with a probable error 
of the mean of 0*0020. The actual difference between the mean value and the 
true value is 0*0012. For these tracks the errors of the two angles are cer¬ 
tainly not equal. The track of the alpha particle after the collision was 
usually fairly long and straight but the track of the H-particIe was generally 
short and often distinctly curly. So 6 certainly could not be measured as 
accurately as As a rough guess at the relative magnitude of the errors, we 
will take 36 = 23^. Then the total error of p is obtained by adding the 
squares of weighted particle errors. In this way it is found that the probable 
emw of ^ is 24 minutes and of 6 is 48 minutes of arc. These are, as was to 
be erqtected, markedly greater than the errors of the first group consideied. 

A third group of 13 collisions of alpha particles with nitrogen and oxygen 
atoms gave values for the errors, with the same assumption of double accuracy 
for of 25 minutes for ^ and 60 minutes for 6. 

It is this group of tracks which resemble most closely the disintegratimi 

* Only a fraction of the total number of availaUe foilu was meanired. 
t' Ptoo. Boy. Soo.,’ A. vol. 134, p. 668 (1981). 
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tiacka in nitrogen.* The track of the OlT stoma is very similar to those of 
nitrogen atoms in elastic collisionB and so one may assume the error in w to 
be not very different from that in 6. It is likely, however, to be somewhat 
greater as the elastic collisions studied were selected as suitable for measure¬ 
ment from a large number, whereas the disintegration collisions are far too 
scarce to allow much selection. It is therefore reasonable to assume that the 
error in w is about 60 minutes of arc. It is this error which governs almost 
entirely the determination of the energy balance at a disintegration collision. 
The error in ij; is taken as one-half that in to. 

The following table gives a summary of the determination of probable 
errors and AO : — 


! 

Typo of collision. 

i 

Mow selected. i 

Number. 

1 Probable 

1 error, 

minutes of arc. 

Probable 

error, 

minutes of arc. 

Hydrogen 

Selected for Mn/ 
Ma determination 

16 

1 1 

13 ! 

1 

13 

Hydrogen 

Selected for range- 
▼elooity deter- i 
mination 

33 

i 

24 

48 

Nitrogen and oxygen 


• 13 

26 

60 

Nitrogen diaintegiation col¬ 
lisions 

1 " 

, “• 

estimated 

estimated 


It will bo noticed that the mean values of Mn/Ma for the two groups of 
hydrogen collisions (0*2631 and 0*2529), are both high. This corresponds to 
the angles ^ and 0 being about 6 minutes of arc too large, so that the character¬ 
istic point on such a diagram as the figure of Paper I, lies above the theoretical 
curve. As the measurements on the test tracks were also 6 minutes too large, 
one may suspect a small consistoit error in the camera.f If the an^es really 
were too great, it would indicate a gain of energy on collision, a very improbable 
result. Actually we may attribute the divergence to camera errors and 
conclude that the collisions are elastic within the experimental error.t Among 
the 1,300,000 tracks recently photographed, no evidence has been obtained of 
any inelastic collisions between alpha particles and oxygen, nitrogen or argon 
atoms, other than the nitrogen disintegration collisions. But no systematic 

* Blackett, ‘ Free. Roy. Soo.,* A, vol. 107, p. 349 (1026). 

t It is also possible to attribute snob oonalstently large values for tlw anglss to the 
distortian of the whole trade, if the partiele enters the chamber before the expansion is 
complete (' Rcoo. Roy. Boo.,’ A, vol. lOS, p^ 77 (1923)). 

^ BladEett and Hudson, loa ed. 
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study of all these collisions has been made. It would be ncoessaiy to measure 
many hundreds in order to be able to say definitely that any apparently 
inelastic collision could not be explained by the assumption of a subsequent 
nuclear collision or other accidental distortion. 

II. The Calculation of the Angles ,—In a former paper* the geometrical 
theory has been given of the calculation of the angles of a fork from measure* 
ments of the two images. An alternative presentation of the exact theory 
will now bo given. This is simpler and h‘ads to formuUe which are more con¬ 
venient for numerical work. The method is equally applicable to the old 
type of camera with its lenses parallel to the image planes and to the new 
type with tilted lenses. 

Let L' and L" be the centres of the two lenses, and 0' and 0" the feet of 
the perpendiculars from L' and V* on to the two image planes Y'O'Z' and 
X"0"Z". Construct axes O'X', O'Y', O'Z' and 0"X", 0"Y", 0''Z" in the 
image space, and correspondingly the axes OX, OY, OZ, in the object space 
(fig. 1). Let A'B' in the plane Y'O'Z', and A"B" in the plane X''0"Z" be 
the two images of a line AB in the object space. Then AB and A'B' and L' 
must be coplanar; so also must be AB, A^'B'' and 



Let A'B' cut O'Y' at the point (OY'O) and O'Z' at (OOZ'). Then the 
lequired plane passes through these two points and the centre of the lens 
(—vOO) where O'L' — 0"L" = t> = the image distance, so that its equation 
referred to the axes 0'X\ OY', OZ' is 


or referred to the axes OX, OY, OZ, 


V ^ Y' Z' 


u 
“ 1 

V 


wheie M — OL' ~ OL" = object distance. 

* Blackett. ‘ FMo. Roy. Soo.,* A, voL lOS, p. 68 (1923). 


(1) 
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In a aimilar way the equation of the plane through A"B" and L" lefened 
to OX, OY. OZ. is 

— - 2 + ( 2 ) 

The line AB U the intersection of these two planes and so has direction cosines 
X, p, V, given by 

^ I* , ^ /jj 

— t»* cot 6 + Z"»' — »* cot o + Z'Z" — »* cot a cot 6 

where 

tano = -X7Z" 

V- (*) 

tan 6 = -Y7Z' J 

If a and ^ are the angles between OZ and the rectangular projection of AB on 
ZOX and ZOY, then 

tana = X/v 

y ( 6 ) 

tan ^ = p/v J 


If (xV) and (y'V') are the co-ordinates on the two photos of the image of any 
point on AB, then using (4) we have 

Z' = z' — tf' cot 6 

y («) 

Z" = z"-x"coto J 


From ( 6 ), using (3) and ( 6 ), we find 


tan a = (tan o -f tan 6 — e, tan a tan 6 )/(l — y) 
tan p = (tan 6 -f Cf tan a — C 4 tan a tan h)/(l — y) J 

where 

y = (tj — sj tan o) (sg — €4 tan b), ( 8 ) 

and 

«i — »"/« 

e, = z' /« 

€4 = z'/e 

The angle ^ between any two lines is given in terms of the directions (oc, P) 
(a'P') of their projections by 

coo* 4 = (tanatana* + tanptanp* + l)* 

(tan* a -f- tan* P - 1 - 1 ) (tan* a' -j- tan* P' 1 ) 


In (9) the co-ordinates x", y', z", z', refer to the images of the point of inter- 
seotitm of the two lines. 
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These equations are exact. When a collision lies at the origin 0 , the co¬ 
ordinates are zero and a = a, p = 6 . When the angles a and p equal 7 c/ 2 , 
the method breaks down, us ia obvious it must. In other cases the required 
value of ^ is given as a function of measured angles with the co-ordinates of 
the collision entering as correcting terms. For the camera used v = 11 -0 cm., 
and the mean value of and is about 0*17 and of £3 and 64 about 0*05. 
Thus, for a track for which all the angles are small, say less than 40°, the value 
of Y varies little from 0*022, and the main correcting terms are the second in 
the numerators of (7), so that we have the approximate formulas 

tan a — 1 *02 {tan a + tan 6 ) 

tan p = 1 *02 (tan h + Cj tan a) 

It is easy to construct a special type of slide rule to carry out the evaluations 

in (7a) and this method is used in all work which does not require an accuracy 

greater than, say, 2 °, such as the statistical work on helium collisions recently 
described by Blackett and Champion.* To the same accuracy the calculation 
of ^ from ( 10 ) is done graphically on the surface of a sphere. 

Returning to the exact method, it is easy to see from (7) or (7a) the order of 
accuracy required in the co-ordinate measurements to obtain a given accuracy 
in the calculated angles. Suppose, for instance, that a and b are equal and 
small, then the error in a due to an error of 1/5 mm. in x” is 6 minutes of arc ; 
this is of the same order as the probable error of an angle determination. The 
advantage of this method for the accurale iUtermimtion of the angles of alpha 
particle tracks, over the Pulfrich method of stereometry as used by Skobelzyn 
for p-ray tracks is clear.f It is quite easy to determine the direction of a 
line image 1 mm. long to 10 minutes of arc, by setting a fine cross wire along 
it. But to attain this accuracy of angle determination by measuring the 
co-ordinates of the end points, requires an error of less than 3/1000 mm. in the 
co-ordinate measurements. It might be possible to attain this accuracy ou 
isolated point images, but it is quite impossible on most actual tracks. 

III. The Exadt MeasuremenJl of The method of calculating the 

lengths of tracks from measurements of two rectangular projections has been 
given in a previous paper.^ The refinements necessary to take into account 
the foot that the actual photographs are not rectangular projections will now 
be given. 

* * Fh>o. Roy. Soc./ A, voL 130, p. 380 (1931). 
t Skobelzyn, ‘ Z. Physik,^ voL 65, p. 773 (1930). 
t Blaoketb, ‘ Ptoo. Roy. 800 ..’ A, toL 103, p. 66 (1023). 
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Let XTZ be the co-oidinates of a point in the object space. Then the oo- 
ordinates (asj of the two images* are given by 

£• _ _ X JL~ — Y 
»• M — Y’ » II — X 

^ ^ 

<’ N - Y ' r M — X 

whero u and v are the object and imago distancoB from the lens. From these 
wo obtain 

X =- mx {1 + ca)/(l - €162) 

Y — my (1 + ei)/(l — CiCj) (12) 

Z = * - mZ„ (1 4- €a)/(l — Sifig) = — (1 \~ E,)/(l — EiEb) J 



when as before = ap/v, Cg = yjv and m = u/v and equals the reciprocal of 
the magnification. Those equations give the rectangular co-ordinates of a 
point in terms of the four measured image co-ordinates. 

The actual distance D between my two points (XYZ) and (X'Y^Z') in the 
chamber is given by 

D* == {(X ~ X')* + (Y Y')* + (Z - Z')*}. (13) 


It is not, however, the actual distance in the chamber which is usually required 
but rather what may be called the reduced range in air at N.T.P., that is the 
length the part of the track would have in the* gas if the total pressure of the 
gas were so chosen as to make the length of the track of a standard alpha 
particle equal to its standard range Bg in air at 15^ G. and 760 mm.f 
Let R be the reduced range of the part of the track under consideration, for 
instance of one arm of a forked track, then by tlie above definition 


Ro Do' 


(14) 


* The two images are now distinguished by the suffixes x and y, and the two ends of 
a track by dashes. 

t If the differential stopping power of the gas relative to air is constant along the range, 
then the reduced range equals the air equivalent range, that is the actual range of the 
particle, between the given velocity limits, in air at N.T.F. When the stopjdng power 
varies along the range the two are different (* Proc. Boy, Soo.,' A, vol. 134, p. 668 (1881)). 
Tn the photographs described either a polonium or a thorium (B + C) source were used. 
In the first case 3*87 and in the second 4*70 cm., since the 8*0 cm, alphas went 
rij^t through the ohamber and so could not he used as the standard tracks. 
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wheie D is the actual length in the chamber of the part of the track considered 
and Dq is the actual length of the standard full range alpha particle respectively. 

Now let Lq be the length of the image of a full range standard track which 
lies in the middle of the beam and so is parallel to OZ. Then for such a track 


and so 

and since now 
we have from (12) 


£, Sa -- (i (say), 

Lo Z, -7/,-Z,-Z/, 

V* 


( 16 ) 


In (14) we subat/itiite Dg ftoni (15) and D from (12) and (13) and so obtain 
II =. jip j^iL±^).. f {...)* 4 . {...|2 ]‘. 

Lg 1 + |i .11 — ejeg 1 e jE, J J 

Now since the product CjCg varies less than 0*4 per cent, over the whole field, 
we can cancel all the terms (1 — SiCg), etc., with (1 — p‘) so that wo obtain 

B = ^ —J— [(* - *')» + (y - y')* + (* - *)*]*, ( 16 ) 

where 

X = a!(l + y/«), 

Y = y(l + */«), 

Z = z, (1 + yfv) = z, (1 + »/c), 

and similarly for X', Y', Z'. 

These give the reduced range of any part of a track, whose end points ate 
defined on the two photographic images by the co-ordinates (xz,, yzj and 
(x'zj, y\)- Neither the pressure, temperature, composition or stopping 
power of the gas are required, nor the magnification of the camera, but only 
the length Lg of the image of a centrally placed standard alpha ray track whose 
standard range is Bg. 

nummary. 

The accuracy of the angular measurements of forked tracks is estimated by 
studying various types of collision. For 16 fast hydrogen coUisionB the 
probable errors of <f> and 0 are estimated to be 13 minutes of arc. For 88 
collisions of slower alpha particles with hydrogen atoms, selected for the 
determination of the range velocity curves, the ertors are 24 minutes and 
48 minutes of are. For 13 nitrogen collisions the etrotB are 25 minutes and 
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SO minutefl of arc. It is estimated from these resolts that the probable enon 
of the angles <1/ And to of a nitrogen disintegration track are about 30 minutes 
and 60 minutes of arc. 

An exact method of calculating the angles from the photograph, which is 
analytically simpler than that used previously, is given in Section 2. 

A new and precise method of obtaining the reduced lengths of the tracks, 
which allows for the fact that the images are not orth(^nal projections, is 
described in Section 3. 

We wish to thank Mr. J. S. Bamshaw, of King's College, for his assistance 
with the trigonometrical calculations. We are also indebted to the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research for a grant to one of us (D.S.L.) and for 
apparatus. 


Platb 9. 

DESCRIPTION OP THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF ELASTIC COUJSION OP ALPHA 
PABTIGLES WITH HYDROGEN NUCLEL 

No. 1.—^The contrast between the long and fine track of the H-partiole and the shorter 
and thicker track of the alpha particle is very marked. 

No. 2.—^A similar photograph. 

Nos. 3 and 4.—Two photographs of the same track. 
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The Ranges of the OL-Particles from the Radioactive Emanations and 
Products and from Polonium. 

By W. B. Lewis, B.A., and C. E. Wynn-Wiluams, Ph.D., Clerk-Maxwell 

Scholar. 

(Communicated by Lord Rutherford,O.M., P.R.S.—Received December 23, 1931.) 

The analysis of groups of a-particles by new counting methods has been 
described in previous papers,* in which details have been given of the examina¬ 
tion of the a-particles emitted by radinm-C and -G', thorium-C and -C', and 
actinium-G and -G\ including the long range particles. The methods have the 
advantage that any appreciable inhomogeneity of a group of a-particles is 
readily detected, and moreover, the mean range of a group may be directly 
measured with a high degree of precision. 

The experiments have now been extended to an examination of the a-particles 
emitted by the emanations and A products of the three radioactive series, 
and by polonium. The examination of these a-ray groups is not only of great 
interest from the point of view of the radioactive transformations, but also 
for the possible connection with the emission of yrays. 

The method of experiment adopted was similar to that previously described. 
The groups of a-partioles were analysed by means of the differential ionisation 
chamber connected to a valve amplifier. The counting was done by an auto¬ 
matic counter employing thyratrons. The results are obtamed in the form 
of straggling curves, by the shape of which the homogeneity of each a-particle 
group may be tested, and from the position of which the mean range is directly 
determined. 

Of the six a-ray elements, viz., radon, radium-A, thoron, thorium-A, actinon 
and actinium-A, which we have examined in the present experiments, all are 
found to emit a single homogeneous group of a-particles with the exception 
of actinon, which emits two well-marked groups. The homogeneity of the 
a-rays from radium-A has previously been shown by Rosenblumf using the 

• Rutherford, Ward and Wynn-Williams, ‘ Proo. Roy. Soc.,* A, vol. 129, p. 211 (1990); 
Wynn-Williama and Ward, ' Proc. Roy, 8oo.,^ A, vol. 131, p. 391 (1931); Rutherford, 
Ward and Lewis, ' Proo. Roy. Soo.,* A, vol. 131, p. 684 (1931); Wynn-Williams, * Proo. 
Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 132, p. 295 (1031); Rutherford, Wynn-Williams and Lewis, *Proo. 
Roy. Soc.,’ A, vol. 133, p. 351 (1931). 

t * a R. Acad. Soi., Paris,’ vol. 190, p. 1124 (1930). 
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magnetic deflection method, and Mme. Irene Curie* has shown that the a-iajs 
from actinium-A are also homogeneous by the expansion chamber method. 

The mean ranges of all the groups observed have been carefully measured. 
In order to compare the values obtained with the “ extrapolated ionisation 
ranges of the a-rays found directly by other observers, the differences to be 
expect(‘d between the mean and extrapolated ranges have been deduced and 
applied. It seems desirable in tlie future to use the mean range of the a- 
particle.8 in air, which is directly measured by the new methods, rather than 
the (extrapolated range, which has a rather indefinite interpretation. More¬ 
over, since measurements have now been made of all the a-particle groups for 
which data from velocity measurements are available, it has been possible to 
construct an experimental curve relating mean range with velocity. By 
interpolating on this curve, the velocity of any group of a-particles may b<^ 
obtained from the mean range. 


ExperimerhUil Procedure. 

As already mentioned, the experimental procedure was similar to that 
described in earlier papers. For the experiments with the emanations and 
“ A *’ products, however, it was not possible to use the normal type of source 
(consisting of a deposit on a polished metal disc. The source was therefore 
contained in a small brass capsule of the form shown in fig. 1. A small quantity 



Recess 

Emanating 

Preparation 

Mica Window 
Central Boss 


Fio. 1.—(Soak:—About twice Mtual sise.) 


of an omanating preparation was wrapped in a roll of fine cigarette paper and 
placed in the recess. The capsule was then sealed up with wax, so that the 
emanation could not escape. Some of the emanation, after diffusion through 
the paper, passed into the narrow space 0*4 mm. wide between the central 


* * C. R. Aoud. Sd., Paris,' toI. lOS, p. IIOS (1931). 
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boas and tlie*tlun mica window. Some of the a-particles resulting from dis¬ 
integrations in this space passed through the mica window and could be 
analysed in the normal way. The a-partiiiles from the active deposit which 
settled on the surfaces of tlie boss and the mica were also present at the same 
time. Thus the groups of a-partiolcs from the ‘‘ A/’ “ C *’ and “ C' ” products 
could also be examined. 

In the case of radon, owing to its long half value period, of 3-8 days, it was 
not necessary to enclose the emanating substance in the capsule. The radon 
was admitted through a glass tube sealed to the back of the capsule. When, by 
trial, it was found that a sufficient quantity had been admitted, the glass tube 
was drawn off and sealed. 

(a) Actinon and Actinium-A .—^The straggling curve obtained from the 
experiments with an a<*^inium preparation in the capsule is shown in fig. 2, 
(The actual points obtained are shown as open circles.) This curve, comprises 
the groups of a-parti(;les from actinon, actinium-A and actinium-C. 



The actinium preparation was afterwards removed from the capsule, and 
the oc-particles from the aotinium-G remaining were analysed. The points 
obtained ooneoted for the decay of the actinium-C are indicated by crosses 
in fig. 2. The broken line curve fitted to these points is of the form determined 
in oar previous experiments with actinium-C,* very slightly modified to take 
aooount of the finite depth of the source due to the form of the capsule. By 
sabttaetmg this curve from the points shown as open circles, the points shown 


* Rutheifoid, Wynn-Williaiiis and Lewis (2oe. etf.). 
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in fig. 3 are obtained. Theae therefore represent the groups of a-^partides 
from actinon and actinium-A. 

From the accepted scheme of transformationa in the actinium series, it is 
to be expected that the same total number of particles should be included in 
the groups ascribed to each of the three elements actinon, actinium-A and 



actinium-O, since under the experimental conditions the substances were 
approximately in radioactive equilibrium. The branch product actinium-C' 
gives rise to such a relatively small number of a-partioles (1/310 of the number 
from actinium-C) that its presence may be neglected. 

Since the curve fitted to the long range group in fig. 3 corresponds to the 
same number of particles as included in tlie two actinium-C groups, it is to be 
supposed that this long range group includes all the a-particlcs from actinium-A, 
and further that it is a homogeneous group of a-particles. The two shorter 
range groups are therefore to be attributed to actinon. It will be seen that 
the curve fitted to these two groups is almost exactly similar in form to that 
for the a-particles from actinium-C, and differs only in a slightly greater 
separation between the groups, the numbers in corresponding groups being 
the same. The curve does not fit the points quite as well as usual, but owing 
to the difficult nature of the experiment the discrepancy is within the experi¬ 
mental error. 

The presence of the short range group from actinon and its approximate 
magnitude have been verified in additional experiments with other sixnilar 
sources. It was found that the group was present immediately after filling 
the capsule before the groups from actinium-C had grown to more than one- 
fifth of the equilibrium magnitude. Further, in the same experiment it was 
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verified that the numbers in the long range group from actinon were markedly 
less than the numbers in the actinium-A group. This has also been found 
from a separate determination of the combined straggling curve for the 
groups. 

We conclude that the a-ia 3 r 8 from actinium-A form a single homogeneous 
group, but that the a-rays from actinon are complex, and consist of two groups 
which appear to be closely analogous to the groups from actinium-0. In 
both cases the number of particles in the group of shorter range is approxi¬ 
mately 19 per cent, of the number in the larger group. The difference of 
energy between the two groups is estimated to be 3-49 X 10^ electron-volts 
for actinon, and 3*54 X 10^ electron-volts for actinium-C, values which are 
indistinguishable under the limits of experimental error. 

(&) Thofon and Thorium-A .—^For the measurements of the thoron and 
thorium-A ranges, a small quantity of a radiothorium preparation was sub¬ 
stituted for the actinium in the capsule. The source was thus exactly similar 
to the actinium source, but owing to the slower rate of growth of thorium-0 
(half value period of thorium-B = 10-6 hours) it was possible to adopt a 
somewhat simpler method of experiment. The general form of the straggling 
curve showing the thoron, thorium-A, thorium-C and -CK ranges was first 
determined by a preliminary experiment with another similar capsule. The 
main experiment was then carried out using the original capsule in order to 
obtain as accurate a check as possible on the scale of ranges, by means of a 
comparison of the ranges of the groups from thorium-C" and actinium-C with 
the values previously determined. 

In the experiment, the ranges whore the a-particles from thorium-C were to 
be expected were explored immediately after filling the capsule, before the 
thorium-C had grown to an appreciable amount; the rest of the straggling 
curve was explored later. The curve obtained is shown in fig. 4 and appears 
to consist of two homogeneous groups containing equal numbers of particles. 
For the purpose of fixing the scale of ranges, and checking the numbers in the 
groups, the thorium-0" peak was examined after the thorium-O had grown to 
the equilibrium amount. In this way it was verified that the curves (which 
are of the calculated shape) fitted to the groups from thoron and thorium-A 
(fig. 4) correspond to a number of particles which is 100/66 of the number in 
the thorium-C" group, as expected from the scheme of transformations in the 
thorium series. 

(c) Radon and Radium-A.—ln this case the experiment was straightforward 
as the number of «-particles from radium-C is relatively so small (1/4000 of 
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the number in the iMiinm-C' gnntp). The two groups from radium'A and 
radon are shown in fig. 6, and it will be seen that both groups oortesjMmd to 



the same numbw of partides, and that each appears to be a homogeneous 
group. The soak of ranges was fixed hy the radium-0' peak, rdiioh was also 
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«xamined and found to correspond to the same number of particles. A 
separate experiment was made to determine the difference between the radium- 
C' and thorium-C' ranges. In this experiment, in order to eliminate sources 
of error as far as possible, thorium-C and radium-C sources were obtained on 
the same source disc at the same time. The thorium active deposit was first 
obtained by a short exposure to the emanation; the disc was then left over¬ 
night so that, for convenience, the thorium-C would be decaying with the 
period of thorium-B during the experiment. The radium-C was obtained by 
collecting radium-B on the same source by the recoil method. A check experi¬ 
ment was made under exactly similar conditions to obtain the rise and decay 
of radium-C on such a source. 

(d) Pcionium .—^Thc polonium source was prepared by a special method by 
which a very clean source can be obtained. A drop of a solution containing 
polonium was placed on the centre of a polished nickel disc. Sufficient 
polonium was deposited from this drop in about half a minute, after which time 
the disc was plunged into a largo vessel of water to free it from the remaining 
solution. The source was then washed in alcohol and dried. The polonium 
was thus confined to a small spot in a deposited layer so thin that it could only 
just be detected by eye under good illumination. The straggling curve 
obtained from this source agreed very well with the calculated shape, and, as 
would be eiq^Mctod for a clean source, the tail on the short range side was 
very slight. 

Corrections and Accuracy, 

It is of great importance to consider in detail the accuracy with which the 
mean ranges may be measured, so the exact procedure will be described. In 
the straggling curves shown the number of a-particles per minute counted are 
plotted as ordinates against the total equivalent air path from the source to 
the effective centre of the ionisation chamber. The numbers are reduced 
to coiiespond to the emission from the source within a standard solid angle, 
and to a strength of source arbitrarily chosen as standard. The total equivalent 
air path consists of the actual path in air reduced to 760 mm. and 16*^ C., 
together with the air equivalent of the absorption of the mica window (4 mm.), 
the collodion film (3 mm.) and the gold foils of the ionisation chamber (0 * 8 mm.). 
The position of the effective centre of the ionisation chamber is known, from 
the “ chamber charaoteristio " described in an earlier paper, to be very close 
to the back of the central foil, and to vary by only a few hundredths of a milli- 
metze by chaTiging the effective slit width ** (also explained in the same 
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paper) which depends upon the size limits of the ionisation surges counted ; 
allowance is made for this variati(m where necessary. The experiments were 
carried out at atmospheric pressure and room temperature, and the correction 
to 760 mm. and 15° 0. was always less than 2*5 per cent. 

The correction of the barometer mercury column to 0° 0. and to the value of 
g at latitude 46°, and the allowance for the hmnidity of the air have been 
made in one combined correction, which is by no means negligible. It was 
thought that the variations in this correction would bo negligible, but it appears 
that the accuracy with which the mean ranges of experimental curves may be 
located is just sufficiently great to warrant a correction for the variations. 
For the purpose of this combined correction, an average temperature of 16° C. 
has been assumed, and the normal humidity has been taken as 75 per cent, 
of saturation at that temperature. An addition of 0*5 mm. has been made to 
the reduced barometric height at Cambridge (latitude 62*2°) to obtain the 
height of the column at latitude 45°. The combined correction reduces the 
observed ranges in the proportion 1*0048:1. 

Reference has been made to the operation of fixing the scale of ranges ficom 
a standard range; this is necessary as the stopping powers of the collodion 
film and micas used were not known with great accuracy. Values were 
therefore assigned such that the mean range of the 8*6 cm. particles from 
thorium-C' would be 8*633 cm., which is the value assumed in our previous 
work. The accuracy of aU our values of moan ranges depends both upon the 
accuracy of this standard mean range, which might be in error by 0*010 cm., 
tmd also on the accuracy with which relative measurements of ranges are made. 
It has been found that these measurements are repeated within 0*006 cm. in 
the case of isolated groups. For groups (such as the aotinon groups) which 
have not yet been obtained clear from other groups, an accuracy of more than 
0*016 cm. cannot be claimed. This accuracy of repetition of range measure¬ 
ments refers to similar sources prepared by the same procedure. Defective 
conditions of the surface on which the source is deposited can produce a 
diminution in the observed range. The present series of measurements involve 
only comparisons of ranges from essentially similar sources, so that such errors 
should be entirely eliminated, with the possible exception of the polonium 
source. From the appearance of the source disc and the shape of the straggling 
curve obtained it is probable that the error, even in this case, is less than 0*010 
cm. In addition to these possible errors, the question of systematic errors 
must be raised. It is believed that these are negligible when two small 
corrections, viz., the “ secant effect ” correction and the mica stopping power 
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correction have been applied. The secant effect correction arises from the 
fact that the aperture of the ionisation chamber is of finite size, so that 
particles from a point source entering at the edge of the aperture over the 
ionisation chamber will have travelled a greater distance than those which 
enter at the centre of the aperture. The aperture used was 0*85 cm. in dia¬ 
meter, so the correction is very slight for long range particles, but amounts 
to 0*010 cm. in the case of polonium. 

Secondly, the stopping power of the mica cannot be assumed to be the same 
for particles of all ranges, though the observations of Braddick for Briggs,* 
and also of Harper and Salamanf sliow that the variation of stopping power 
with range is slight. An experiment was therefore carried out to determine 
approximately the magnitude of the effect. Measurements of the apparent 
range of the 8 * 6 cm. particles were made with a mica of 1 *5 cm. stopping power 
close to the source, and with the mica 4 cm. from the soiirce. It was concluded 
that the difference in the apparent range in the two cases was 0*025 cm. That 
is to say, if the stopping power of the mica is 1 *600 cm. for particles of mean 
range 3*0 cm., it is 1*525 cm. for particles of range 7*9 cm. (the range being 
the equivalent range in air measured from the centre of the mica). For the 
purpose of the correction which has to be applied to our measurements of 
range, it has been assumed that the stopping power of mica varies linearly 
with the range between these limits. Since the mica used in the range deter¬ 
minations was only of 4 mm. stopping power, the correction to be applied 
never amounted to more than 0*006 cm. It may be mentioned that no 
corresponding correction is necessary for the collodion film, since this was kept 
at a fixed distance from the ionisation chamber, and therefore at the same mean 
distance from the end of the a-particle range under examination. 


The differences between mean and extrapolated ranges have been deduced 
by many writers, but unfortunately there is considerable disagreement between 
the results obtained. For example, the difference for the 7 cm. range from 
radium-0^ has been found by Briggs {loc, ct^.)to be0*6mm. and by Qamow^ to 
be 1 * 16 mm. Formerly we have employed the difference {p^\/nl2 — 0*3 mm.) 
deduced by F. A. B. Ward. In this expression p„ is the straggling coefficient 


• Briggs, ‘ Proo. Roy, Soo,,’ A, vol. 114, p. 341 (1927). 
t Harper and Salaman, * Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 127, p, 176 (1030). 

X Gamov, “ Atomic Nuclei and Radioactivity ” (Oxford Univeraity Press). 
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determined by Briggs* for xnica, and pm ^be difference between the 

mean and the extrapolated range which would be determined by the counting 
method using a single ionisation chamber, or by the scintillation method. 
We believe that this correction is accurate for the longer ranges, but is rather 
too small for short ranges. The correction necessary to convert mean ranges 
to extrapolated ionisation ranges and vice versa has been recalculated by one of 
us (W. B. L.) in greater detail, and it was found that the difference 0'8p — 0*06 
mm. (where p is the straggling coefficient for air) is accurate over a greater 
range. This value has therefore been employed in this paper. We have 
taken p to be 0*896 p^, so that for the 8*6 cm. group from thorium-C' p = 1 *20 
mm., a value which best fits the straggling curve we obtain. 

The method by which the difference 0*8p — 0*06 mm. has been deduced 
is as follows. Three calculations have been made for p = 0*5,1 *0 and 2*0 mm. 
(p for a range of 3*8 cm. is 0*62 mm. and for a range of 11*5 cm. is 1 -46 mm.). 
For p = 1*0 mm. the pure straggling curve is of the form shown in fig. 6. 
The straggling curve obtained by counting all particles stopping within a 
band 0*1 mm. wide is almost indistinguishable from this. Let be the 
ordinate of this curve at a distance x from the mean range. The ionisation in 
a chamber of depth 0-1 mm. at an average distance z from the mean range 

X •• flO 

(see fig. 6) is then I = 2 yj-a-tt where in the ionisation produced 

X M S 

by an a-particle in 0*1 mm. at an average distance x ^ z from the end of its 
track. The summation is to be made for intervals of 2 ; of 0-1 mm. 

This calculation has been carried out using values of taken from the 
data obtained by Feather and Nimmo,t ^nd for values of z at 0 • I mm. intervals. 
The same has been done for p = 0-5 mm.; since, however, 0*1 mm. is in this 
case as much as | p, the result is not quite so accurately determined. For 
p — 2*0 mm., the calculations have been made for values of z at 0*2 mm. 
intervals. The resulting curves of I plotted against 2 , which should correspond 
with the Bragg ionisation curves, are shown in fig. 7. Assuming that the 
straight portions of these curves are fairly long, these have been extended to 
determine the extrapolated range in the normal manner. It is believed that 

* Briggs, * Free. Boy. Soc.,’ A, vol. 114, p. 313 (1927). It should be noted that the 
quantity p, which we term the straggling ooeffloient and which is expressed in millimetres, 
is the quantity which Briggs denotes by where p^ is a true straggling eoefficUnt without 
physical dimensions. To obtain the stragghng coefficient for ranges greater than 7 om, 
we have extrapolated the curve given by Briggs as desoribed in a previous paper (Ruther¬ 
ford, Ward and Lewis, lot, eU.), 
t * Froo. Comb. Phil, Soo.,* vol. 24, p. 139 (1928). 
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the lesnlt is as occuiate as the detenninations of the eztiapolated lange 
WAZiant. The correction 0*8p — 0*06 mm. fits the three caeeB calculated 


MeanRancc 



Rang® In Air in mm . 

no. 7. 


mthin the limits of error incurred in drawing the straight line for the extn^ 
pdation, which is about 0*003 cm. 

The main application of the above calculation is in deciding im the valne to 
he adopted for the standard mean range of the a>partioleB from thorium-C'* 
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The value chosen (8*633 cm.) is such that the extrapolated ranges calculated 
from the mean ranges we have determined for thorium-C', radium-C' and 
(with less weight) thorium-0 and polonium^ difEcr by a minimum amount from 
the most accurate absolute determinations of these extrapolated ranges. An 
approximate determination of the absolute value of the mean range of the 
thorium-C' a-particles with our apparatus gave the value 8*62 cm.; we 
consider it unlikely that this value should be in error by as much as 0*04 cm., 
BO that there is a real disagreement with the low value 8*487 suggested by 
Gamow {loo, dt,). 

Velocities ani Energies of x-particles. 

The velocities and energies of the a-particles given in the table below have 
been deduced by the method described in a previous paper,*** except that a new 
curve showing the departure from Geiger’s law V* == iR has been drawn, 
fig. 8. This curve difieia from tliat previouBly given owing to the inclusion of 



feesh velocity and range data and to the use of mean ranges instead of extra- 
polatod ranges. In this curve the correction 

^ ^ V _ (BY* 

Vo \bJ 

is shown plotted against range. Vg and Bq are the velocity and mean range 
of the a-particles from radium-0', which are taken as a standard. The points 
represent the values of AV/Vg calculated from the velocity measoiements of 


* Rutheitod, Ward and Lewis (loe. eit.). 
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1. Onrie, Briggs, Lsnience and Bosenblum,* and the values of the mean langes 
which we have detennined. It will be noticed that the foim of the curve ia 
veiy uncertain owing to the disagreement in the velocity measurements. 


Tablc.t 



ranm 
(cm. of air 
at 760 mm. 
and 16” C.) 

Straggling 
coefficient 
p in mm. 

Extra¬ 
polated 
ionisation 
range 
(cm. of air 
at 760 mm. 
andl5«C.) 

Volooity 
in terms 
of Vo. 

Energy 

of 

a-partiole 

(olectron- 

volta 

X lo--). 

Energy 

of 

dis¬ 

integration 

(olootron- 

volts 

X IQr*). 

Aotlnon (short) .' 

6*203 

0*81 

6*202 

0*016, 

6 46, 

6-67. 

Aotinon (long). ' 

6*665 

0*87 

6*718 

0-941, 

6*80, 

6-93j 

Aotinium-A. i 

6*420 

0*06 

6-401 

0*979, 

7*36, 

7*60; 

Aotinium-C (short). 

4*947 

0*78 

6*003 

0*002, 

6-24, 

6*37, 

Aotinium*G (long) . 

6*302 

0*83 

5*463 

0*927, 

6*60, 

6*73, 

Aotinium-C'. 

0*618 

0*97 

6*690 

0*983, 

7*43, 

7*58, 

Thoron . 

4*967 

0*78 

6*023 

0*903, 

6*26, 

6*38, 

Thorium-A . 

6*601 

0*86 

6*664 

0*938« 

6*76, 

6*89, 

Thorium-C (mean). 

4*093 

0*74 

4*746 

0*886, 

6 03, 

6*16, 

Thorium-G^. 

8*633 

1*20 

8*623 

1*069, 

8*78, 

8*96, 

Radon . 

4*014 

0*66 1 

4*000 

0*842, i 

6*44, 

5*64, 

Radium-A . 

4*620 

0*73 

4-673 

0*882, 1 

6*97, 

6*00, 

Radium-G' . 

6*870 

1*02 

6*046 

1 000, 

7*68, 

7*82, 

Polonium (Radium-F) 

3*806 

0*62 

3*848 

0*827, , 

5*26, 

6*36, 


The velocities given in the table are calculated from the relation 

^ , / RW* 

Vo Vo \Ro/ 

where AV/Vo is obtained from the curve of fig. 8. It may be noted that the 
accuracy with which V/Vo is obtained by interpolation on this curve does not 

* I. Curio, ‘C. R.,* voL 175, p. 220 (1022); Briggs, ‘Proo. Roy, Soo.,’ A, vol, 118, 
p. 649 (1028); Laurence, * Proo, Roy. Soo.,* A, vol. 122, p. 543 (1920); Rosenblum, 
‘C. R.,* vol. 190, p. 1124 (1030); Rosenblum, *C. R.,' vol. 193, p. 848 (1931); 
Curie and Rosenblum, * C. R.,* vol. 103, p. 33 (1931). M. Rosenblum informs us 
that the value of the ratio a Ra C7«Ra A is 1*133(8), the value 1*335(8) given in the 
reference * C. R.,* vol. 100, quoted above, is a misprint. The other ratios published are all 
OQITeot. 

t The values given in the above table should be taken as oorreot in oases where th^ 
differ from our previously published values. The altered values do not depend on new 
measurements, but arise from the application of a systematic conection derived from the 
humidity and standard barometer corrections which previously were omitted. The 
extrapolated ranges, velocities and energies may again be different owing to the revised 
derivations discussed in the text. The values given for thorium-C refer to the weighted 
mean of the two main groups of the complex range. 
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depend on the accuracy of the absolute values of the mean ranges, and ia 
independent of systematic errors in the ranges. 

The values given for the velocities and energies must bo regarded as pro¬ 
visional, as more accurate velocity data are expected to be available in the 
near future. There may be a considerable systematic error in the values given 
amounting to possibly 1 part in 1000 in the velocity, due to error in drawing 
the curve of fig. 8. 

Disenmion. 

We have seen that the complexity in the case of the groups of a-particlea 
from actinon is very analogous to the complexity of the a-particles from 
actinium-C, both witli regard to the relative numbers and energies of the a- 
particles in the two groups. This similarity suggests a recurring characteristic 
of the nucleus, which, if it extended throughout the series, would involve a 
similar complexity of the a-particles from radio-actinium and protactinium. 
I. Curie (!oc. cit,) has shown that the a-particles from radio-actinium are 
complex, apparently consisting of two groups of equal numbers, difEeiing in 
energy by 2*8 X 10® electron volts. The homogeneity of the a-rays from 
actinium-A suggests that it is not a case of branching of the series, and it 
might be expected that the complexity is associated with y-iaj emission in 
some such way as suggested by Gamow.* 


Summary. 

Measurements by the new counting methods of the mean ranges in air of 
a-ray groups have been extended to tlie a-particles emitted by radon, radium-A, 
thoron, thorium-A, actinon and actinium-A, and the range from polonium has 
been remeasured. 

With the exception of actinon, each of the elements appears to emit a single 
homogeneous group of a-rays. The a-rays from actinon, however, appear to 
consist of two groups closely analogous both in relative numbers and in energy 
difference to the two groups emitted by actinium-C, discussed in previous 
papers. 

As before, the ranges have been measured relative to the mean range of the 
mam group of a-particles from thorium-C" (taken as 8*533 cm.) as a standard. 
The manner in which this standard value is derived from absolute measurements 
of the extrapolated ionisation ranges made by other observers is discussed. 


• «Nature,’ vol. 128, p. 397 (1930). 
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Following a suggesticm that the mean ranges should be adopted in future in 
place of the extrapolated ranges, an experimental curve is given connecting 
the mean range with the initial velocity of the a-particle groups, based on the 
available velocity data and our measurements of mean range. By inter¬ 
polation on this curve, tlie velocities, and hence the energies, of the a-ray 
groups have been determined. The accuracy of these velocities would not be 
affected by systematic errors in our range measurements, though such errors 
affect the true form of the curve. 

We wish to express our thanks to Lord Rutherford for his advice and 
direction throughout the course of the work, which forms a continuation of the 
earlier work on the analysis of a-rays done in collaboration with him. Wo also 
wish to thank Mr. B. V. Bowden for assisting with some of the observa¬ 
tions and Mr. G. R. Crowe for preparing the sources and assisting in the 
experiments. We are indebted to the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research for a grant to one of us (W. B. L.). 


Studies of Gas-Solid Equilibria. Part IV.— Pressure-Concentration 
Equilibria between Ferric Oxide Gels and (a) Water, (b) Ethyl 
Alcohol, (c) Benzene, directly determined under Isothermal 
Conditions. 

By Bertram Lambert and Alexander Graham Foster. 
(Communicated by F. Soddy, F.R.S.—Received December 31, 1931.) 

In this part of the work attempts have been made to determine the pressure- 
concentration equilibria between ferric oxide gel and water, making use of 
exactly the same procedure as that employed in Parts II and Ill,* and using 
ferric oxide gel from the same batch as that employed in Parts I and II,* 

A serious difficulty was encountered owing to the liberation of a small 
quantity of gas from the activated and evacuated gel when the concentration 

* Part I,' Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 117, p. 183 (1927); Part II, • Proo Roy. Soo.,’ A, 
voL 122, p. 497 (1929); Pert III, 'Proo. Roy. Soo.,* A, vol. 134. p. 246 (1981). 
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of water in the system was brought near to saturation. The presence of a gas 
(as distinct from water vapour) in the system made itself evident—^usually 
quite suddenly—^by a very marked slowing-down of the rate at which water 
vapour could be transferred by evaporation from the water reservoir to the 
gel system. The pressure of this gas could, after some time, be estimated by 
the heiglit to which mercury rose into the ** cut-off ” from the mercury reser¬ 
voir, The largest pressure recorded in this way showed the presence of 
approximately 4 c.c. (at N.T.P.) of gas in the B 3 rstem. 

Attempts were made to get over the diflSculty by saturating the gel with 
water vapour (at 60® and at 70° C.), removing this water as far as possible by 
distillation in va45Uo without altering the temperature, and then finally com¬ 
pleting the evacuation at the original activation temperature of 148° C. After 
several repetitions of this treatment a small quantity of gas was still given off 
by the gel when it was subsequently nearly saturated with water. 

The difficulty has not been encountered in parallel experiments with the 
same batch of ferric oxide gel and (a) benzene, or (b) ethyl alcohol. In the 
benzene-ferric oxide gel system {vide Part II) and the ethyl alcohol-ferric 
oxide gel system {vide infra)^ the purity of the gaseous phases has been con¬ 
vincingly shown, throughout many consecutive experiments, by the fact that 
the equilibrium pressures at saturation are identical with the vapour pressures 
of the pure liquids themselves. 

There is no doubt that the activated and evacuated ferric oxide gel can be 
made to take up cither benzene vapour or ethyl alcohol vapour until it is 
saturated, and then be made to lose the absorbed vapour, without causing— 
even after many repetitions of these processes—the liberation of any gas from 
the gel. When, however, water vapour is added to the gel, under precisely 
the same conditions, small quantities of gas are invariably liberated. 

Similar experiments with silica gel and (a) water, (6) ethyl alcohol, (o) 
benzene {vide Parts II and III), have shown that the absorption of these 
vapours does not result in the liberation of gas from that gel.* 

A final attempt was made to get over the difficulty by aUowing the evacuated 

* It was thought possible that this peculiarity of the water-ferric oxide gel system 
might bo explained by assuming that the gel, on account of its basic character, 
oontained carbon dioxide which was not removed by the process of activation and 
evacuation, but was liberated by the action of the absorbed water under the conditions 
of our experiments. 

It has not been found possible to remove the gas from the sealed ^stem and analyse 
it, but attempts to show the presence of carbon dioxide in the system have led to 
negative results. 
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gel to take up water vapour (until it was about two-thirds saturated) and 
then heating the water-laden gel for several hours at 148° C. before again 
evacuating. This drastic treatment of the ferric oxide gel did not prevent the 
liberation of a small quantity of gas when the water content of the gel was 
subsequently raised nearly to saturation. 

The use of this “ water-treated ” ferric oxide gel in later e^^riments on the 
ethyl alcohol-ferric oxide gel system, and the comparison of the results with 
those obtained in parallel experiments with the origiwA gel, showed, however, 
Qyai a very marked chanige had been brought about in the absorptive powers of the 
gdby ihe*^ water-treatment described above. 

Pressure-concentration equilibria have been determined for the ethyl 
alcohol-ferric oxide gel system using (1) the original gel and (2) the “ water- 
treated ” gel. 

Pressure-concentration equilibria have also been determined for the benzene- 
ferric oxide gel system, using this new form of the gel, and the results have 
been compared with those obtained for the same system when the original 
gel was employed {vide Part 11). 

It has not been found possible—^because of the difficulties described above— 
to obtain reliable pressure-concentration isothermals for the water-ferric oxide 
gel system. 


The System Water-Ferric Oxide Qel. 

Four experiments were carried out on this system—^the first at 60° C., the 
second and third at 70° C., and the fourth (on the water-treated gel) at 
60° 0. In no case could an experiment be completed owing to the liberation 
of gas from the gel when its water-content had been raised to about two-thirds 
of the saturation value. 

It is obvious that no great reliance can be placed on the results obtained. 
Since, however, no appreciable amount of gas was liberated from the gel until 
its water-content approached saturation, the plotting (in fig. 1) of the early 
results obtained in each of the four experiments affords some indication of the 
shape of the “ ascending ” pressure-concentration isothermals for the system. 
The figure also shows a shift, in successive experiments, of the pressure- 
concentration isothermals towards the pressure axis. 

Curves II and III (70° 0.) and curve I (60° 0.) are drawn from results 
obtained with the original gel; the dotted curve IV (60° C.) is drawn from 
results obtained with the “ water-treated ” gel. 
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Fiq. 1.—^Preasure-concentration equilibrium ourvee for water-ferrio oxide gel Bjatem 
determined isothermally. Temperature 60*^ curves I and IV; temperature 
70^ C.r curves II and III, 


The System Ethyl Alcohol-Ferric Oxide Od, 

Pressure-concentration equilibria for this system have been determined 
with two kinds of ferric oxide gel—^the original gel (from the same batch as 
that used in Parts I and II) and the “ water-treated gel referred to above. 

In the early stages of the experiments with the “ water-treated ” gel the 
results obtained were very irregular; reliable and repeatable results were 
only obtamed after the alcohol-contcnt of the gel had been raised (to saturation) 
and reduced many times. Eventually, however, the system “settled down ” 
and a long series of experiments, at different temperatures, gave results which 
were reproducible—both for ** ascending ** and “ descending ” equilibrium 
points—over the whole concentration range. 

Seven successive experiments were carried out in the following order: 
(1) at 70** C., (2) at 60® C., (3) at 60® C., (4) at 40® C., (6) at 60® C., (6) at 60® 0., 
(7) at 70® 0. Two separate and independent experiments were thus done at 
60 C,, 60 C., and 70® C. At each of these temperatures the equilibrium 
points^both “ascending” and “descending”— showed a high degree of 
reproducibility. The equilibrium points obtained in the separate experiments 
at the same temperature all fell on the same isothermal curve; there was no 
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trace of ahift in the curves and the gaseous phase renwined pure throughout, 
ns shown by the coincidence of the equilibrium pressures at saturation with the 
vapour pressures of pure alcohol. 

Note .—^The vapour pressures of pure alcohol arc given in Part III. 

The results obtained in the experiments at 40° C., 60° C., and 60° C. are 
given in Table 1 below. 

Equilibrium pressures are expressed in centimetres of mercury at 0° C. 
and the alcohol-content of the gel is given in grams of alcohol per gram of 
gel. 

Table I.—System Ethyl Alcohol-Ferric Oxide “ Water-treated ” Gel. 

Experiment at 60° 0. 


No. 

Concentration 
of alcohoL 

Pressure. 

No. 

Concentration 
of alcohol. 

Pressure. 

1 

0 0141 

1*670 

15 

0*1636 

34*85 

2 

0 0227 

14*15 

16 

0*1626 

34*04 

3 

0 0335 

23*60 

17 

0*1614 

33*61 

4 

0 0412 

26*80 

18 

0-1636 

33*30 

5 

0 0520 

29*40 

10 

0*1482 

33*15 

6 

0*0620 

30*63 

20 

0*1350 

32*86 

7 

0*0709 

31*37 

21 

0*1216 

32*58 

8 

0*0760 

31*69 

22 

0*1074 

32*19 

9 

0*0837 1 

32*13 

23 j 

0*0916 

31-70 

10 

0*0965 

32*66 

24 

0 0791 

31-30 

11 

0*1113 

33*07 

25 

0*0550 

29*28 

12 

0*1305 1 

33*55 

26 1 

0*0442 

27*62 

13 

0*1501 

33*89 

27 

0*0280 

19*72 

14 

0*1596 1 

34*25 

1 




^ Ascending " points 1 to 15. 


Descending '* points 16 to 27. 


Experiment at 60° C. 


No. 

Concentration 
of aloohoL 

Pressure. 

No. 

Concentration 
of aloohoL 

Pressure, 

1 

0*1700 

22*19 

12 

0*0302 

13-85 

2 

0*1665 

22-12 

13 

0*0106 

4*43 

2 

0*1640 

21-16 

14 

0*0267 

11*78 

4 

0*1580 


15 

0-0362 

15*37 

5 

0*1434 

20*69 

16 

0-0484 

17*96 

6 

0*1260 


17 

0-0617 

10*22 

7 

0*1052 


18 

0-0801 

20*11 

8 

0*0824 

19*77 

19 


20-62 

9 

0*0642 

18-95 


0-1183 

20-91 

10 

0*0585 

18-64 

21 

0-1860 

21*17 

11 

0*0512 

17*89 

22 

0*1564 

21*41 


** Desoendlng ’* poi&ts 1 to 13. 


Asoending " points 14 to 22. 
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Table I.—(Oontmued). 
Experiment at 40” 0. 


No. 

Conoentntion 
of aloohol. 

PreMuxe. 

No. 

Oonoentratioii 
of aloohol. 

Frewuxe. 

1 

0-1625 

12*84 

11 

0*0385 

9*68 

2 

0-1647 

12*60 

12 

0 0820 

11*05 

3 

0*1311 

12-40 

13 

0*0700 

11*84 

4 

0*0925 

12-00 

14 

0*0902^ 

• 13-27 

5 

0*0748 

11*72 

15 

0*1054 

12-48 

a 

0*0472 

10*40 

16 

0*1395 

13-78 

7 

0*0320 

8*30 

17 

0*1518 

12-84 

8 

0*0236 

5*40 

18 

0*1637 

13-00 

9 

0*0202 

2*81 

19 

0*1740 

13-62 

10 

0*0312 

8*30 





“ Descending ” points 1 to 9. “ Ascending ” p(dnts 10 to 19. 


In the parallel experiments with the ongvncA gel, irregularity of behaviour 
was again noticed in the early stages, but the system required a much shorter 
time to “ settle down ” and give reproducible values. 

A complete experiment at 60” C. was carried out with this gel and almost 
^Sunplete results were obtained in an experiment at 70” 0., before an accident 
caused a break in the apparatus. The results obtained at the two temperatures 
are, however, considered sufficient to show the behaviour of the system since 
the shape of the isothermal is the same for the two temperatures. 

The results obtained in these two e:q)eriments are given below in Table II. 

Table II.—System Ethyl Alcohol-Ferric Oxide “ Original ” OeL 
Experiment at 60° 0. 


Nos 

Conoentntion 
of aloohol. 

Freunre. 

No. 

Conoentntion 
of aioohoL 

FnMure. 

1 

0*0153 


13 

0-2123 

81-45 

2 

0*0270 

0*160 

14 

0-2131 

36-06 

3 

0*0437 


15 

0-2203 

35*30 

4 

0*0508 

0*740 

16 

0-2101 

26-86 

6 

0*0672 

l-ees 

17 

0*2025 

23*74 

6 

0*0621 

3*445 

18 

0-1860 

22-98 

7 

0*0738 

9*560 

19 

0-1719 

22*63 

8 

0-1096 

19-860 

20 

0-1599 

22-25 

9 

0*1329 


21 

0-1430 

21-87 

10 

0*1690 

23-865 


0*1268 

21-16 

11 

0-1831 

25*29 


0-0848 

16-15 

12 

0*2050 

27-82 

■i 




Aioending*' points 1 to 18. 


“ Itanendlng ” poinU 16 to 23. 
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Table II.—(Continued). 
Experiment at 70° C. 


No. 

Conoentration 
of alcohol. 

ProMuie. 

~1 

0*1104 

3121 

2 

0-1209 

34-44 

3 

0*1827 

36-83 

4 

1 0-1728 1 

1 38*80 ‘ 

6 

0*1894 

40*46 ' 

6 1 

0*1993 

41-81 

7 

0*2067 

43-24 1 

8 

0*2123 

00-78 1 

• 

0*2166 

64-31 1 

_ 

‘ _ 

j 


'' Ascending points 1 to 9 and 19. 


I 


No. 

. i 

Conoentration 
of alcohol. 

PrcMure. 

10 1 

0*2131 

31*46 

11 ! 

! 0-2088 1 

1 41*84 

12 I 

0-1989 1 

36-89 

13 1 

1 0*1893 

36-41 

14 

0-1786 ! 

36-00 

16 

0*1626 , 

36-66 

16 

0*1496 1 

1 36-12 

17 

0*1313 1 

1 34*07 

18 

0*2119 

1 49*70 


Descending '* points 10 to 17. 


The purity of the gaseous phase—^the complete absenoe of gas other than 
alcohol vapour—in all these experiments with alcohol and the two kinds of 
ferric oxide gel, is evident from the fact that, when the s 3 rsteinB are saturated, 
the equilibrium pressures are identical witli the vapour pressures of pure 
ethyl alcohol. 

In fig. 2 the results of the experiments at 60° C. are plotted; the isothermal 
A shows the results obtained with the original gel and the isothermal B those 
obtained with the ** water-treated ” gel. 

The shapes of the isothermals are typical of the ethyl alcohol-ferric oxide 
gel systems when the two kinds of gel are used. 


The System Bemene^Ferric Oxide WtUer-trecUed ” Oel, 

The marked difference between the pressure-concentration isothermals 
obtained with the two kinds of ferric oxide gel and ethyl alcohol suggested the 
determination of the pressure-concentration equilibria between bemsene and 
the new “ water-treated gel so tliat a comparison could be made with the 
results already obtained (vide Part II) with the original gel. 

Complete experiments were carried out at 40° C., 50° C., and 60° C. The 
results are given in Table III (p. 371). 

In these experiments (as in all our experiments on the equilibria between 
benzene and gels) the system settled down immediately and gave equilibrium 
pressures with a very high degree of reproducibility both on the “ ascending " 
and ** descending ” isothermals ; there was, again, a complete absenoe of the 
uncertainty of behaviour associated with the early stages of all the experiments 
on the equilibria between ethyl alcohol and gels. 
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The puritj of the gaseous phase of the sjrstem was maintained throughout, 
as shown by the identity of the equilibrium pressures, at saturation, with the 



Fio. 2.—^Pmaure-uonoentFation equilibrium curves for aloobol-lenric oscidc gel systems 
determined isothermally at 60® 0. A, isothermal for original ferric oxide gel; B, 
isothermal for ** water-treated ” ferric oxide gel. ** Ascending'' points are marked 
thus, O* ” Descending ” points are marked thus, X. 

vapour pressures of pure benzene. (The vapour pressures of pure benzene,, 
at various temperatures, are given in Fart I.) 

The results of the experiments at 40® C., and 60® C., are plotted in fig. 3 (see 
p. 372). Alongside these isothennals forthe benzene-ferric oxide ‘ ‘ water^treated 
gel system are drawn, for purposes of comparison, the corresponding isotheimala 
for the benzene-ferric oxide “ original ” gel system (viefe Part II). 
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Table III.—System Benzene-Ferric Oxide “ Water-treated ” Gel. 


Experiment at 60° 0. 


No. 

CJonoentration 
of bensene. 

Pressure. 

No. 

Oonoentratiun 
of benzene. 

Pressure. 

1 

0 0041 

1*26 

1^ 

0*1422 

84*08 

2 

0-0176 

11-22 

10 

0*1247 

33*38 

3 

0 0285 

10-10 

17 

0-l<)04 

32*65 

4 

0*0463 

26*47 

1® 

0*0826 

31*72 

5 

0 0635 

30-49 , 

19 

0 0610 

30-31 

6 

0 0842 

32*67 

20 

0*0492 

26*71 

7 

0*1006 

33-66 ; 

21 

0-0367 

22*08 

8 

01178 

34*37 j 

22 

0*0285 

18*66 

0 

0*1342 

34*84 1 

23 

0*0250 

16*12 

10 

0*1478 

36*14 

24 

0*0206 

13*00 


0*1507 

35*61 

26 

0 0161 

9*57 

12 

0 1765 

38*39 

26 

U 0132 

7*16 

13 

0*1860 

.38*86 

27 

0 0096 

4*13 


0-1025 

34*82 

28 

U 0142 

8*11 


** Aaoeoding '' points 1 to 13 and 28. 


Dosconding points 14 to 27. 


£xx>oriinent at 60® C. 


No. 

Concentration 
of benzene. 

I' 

Freesure. No. 

.1 

Concentration 
of benzene. 

Pmttsuro. 

1 

0-1810 

27*11 

16 

0*0110 

3-66 

2 

0-1760 

26*60 

17 

U 0175 

7-316 

3 

0-1682 

24*32 

18 

0*0255 

11*62 

4 

0-1680 

24*025 

19 

0 0367 

16*87 

6 

0-1486 

23*76 

20 

0*0416 

17*36 

6 

0*1360 

23*44 

21 

0*0676 

20-40 

7 

0*1163 

22-91 

22 

0*0810 

22*36 

8 

0-1001 

22*56 

23 

0 0960 

23-13 

9 

0*0860 

21*98 1 

24 

0*1082 

23-67 

10 

0*0679 

20*87 

25 

0*1196 

23-88 

11 

0*0606 

18*08 

26 

0*1319 

24-12 

12 

0*0398 

16*46 

27 

0*1476 

24-42 

13 

0*0303 

13*20 

28 

0*1603 

24*69 

14 

0*0240 

10*40 

29 

0-1775 

26-70 

16 

0*0068 

1*49 

i 

30 

0*1830 

27-16 


Descending ** points 1 to 16. 


** Ascending '* points 10 to 30. 


2b3 
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Table III.—(Cfontiaued.) 


Exp eriment at ^ C. 


No. 

Oonoentration 
of bonzeiie. 

! li 

1 Preuure. j[ 

No. 

Concentration 1 
of benzene. i 

Pressure. 

1 

0'176<> 

18-27 

19 

, 0-113S 

15*83 

2 

0 1746 

16*47 |l 

20 

01340 1 

16*09 

3 

01630 

16*14 j 

21 

' 0-1480 1 

10*30 

4 

01606 

16*94 •' 

22 

0-1680 1 

16*70 

5 

0* 1.340 

16*64 ji 

10*36 

23 

0-1890 I 

18*27 

6 

' 01140 

24 

0-1780 

16*67 

7 

0 1020 

16*05 1. 

26 

1 0-1646 

16*17 

3 

0 0900 

14 80 

26 

1 0-1690 

10*91 

9 

1 0 0776 

14*44 

27 

1 0-1306 1 

15*76 

10 

: 0 0640 

13 69 

28 

1 0-1331 ; 

16*45 

11 

0 0462 

11*80 ; 

29 

: 0-1070 ! 

16*17 

18 

0 0263 

7*80 -1 

.30 

1 0-0067 

16*01 

13 

0 0212 

6*92 • 

31 

1 0-0898 

14*63 

14 

0 0346 

10*10 

32 

! 0-0931 

6*67 

16 

0 0468 

12*46 1, 

33 

0-0148 ' 

3*76 

16 

0 0696 

13*77 1 

34 

, 0 0188 

2*93 

i 

0 0740 

14*07 11 

36 

0-0060 

0*74 

16 ! 

0 0902 

15*26 


1 1 



“ Deaoending ” points 1 to 13 and 34 to 35. ** Asoending " points 14 to 38. 



Fio. 3.—Prettuie-oonoeDtratioa eqailibiinm ourvee for benzene-ferric oxide gel flystenu 
determined isothermally. 40” C. isothermala; original gel, oorve A; water- 
treated ” gel, curve B. 50® C, isothermals; original gel, curve “ water-treated ” 
gel, curve Bj. “ Aaoending ” points are marked thus, O. '* Descending ” points 
are maHced thus, X. 
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In fig. 4 the comparative piessuie-concentration isothermals (at 60° C.) 
are plotted for the systems :— 

(а) Benzene-ferric oxide “ original ’’ gel. 

(б) Benzene-ferric oxide “ water-treated ’’ gel. 

(c) Ethyl alcohol-ferric oxide “ original ” gel. 

(d) Ethyl alcohol-ferrio oxide “ water-treated ” gel. 



‘0$ iO IS so ts 


VOLUMES orLiquiosIntel ICWeulrrMrrW'ClAUOIlMDperCMMarCIL 

Fio. 4.—OompantiTe pnwure-oonoontration isothermab for syatoma (a) aloohol-feniio 
(ndde gel and (6) bensene-ferrio oxide gel, iiaing original and “ water-treated ” gels, 
in whioh actual equilibrium preaaures/saturation prosauree are plotted against vidiiinea 
of liquid in cubic centimetres (calculated at 60" O.) absorbed by 1 gram of gaL 

The actual equilibrium pressures have been reduced to the same pressure 
scale by dividing these prassures by the saturation pressures in each case; 
the relative pressures so obtained have been plotted against the volumes of 
the liquids absorbed per gram of gel (these volumes being calculated at 60° C.). 

The results whioh have now been obtained from studies of the equilibrium 
relations between (1) silica gel, (2) ferric oxide gel (two kinds) and the vapours 
of benzene and of ethyl alcohol permit of the following general ccmclusions 
being drawn:— 

(a) Each of the gels—the silica gel and the two kinds of ferric oxide gel— 
oonsidered by itsdf, exercises its absorptive power in essentially the hmwa 
manner towards both benzene and alcohol. 
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There is no really marked difference in shape between the benzene and the 
aloohol isothennals for tl\o same gel, and the absorptive capaoity of each gel 
(taking the volumes of liquid absorbed at saturation) is always slightly greater 
for alcohol than it is for benzene. The absorptive capacity of the “ water- 
treated " ferric oxide gel is over 20 per cent, less than that of the original 
ferric oxide gel both for benzene and for alcohol. 

(b) There are, however, very striking differences between the isothennals for 
the silica gel systems and those for the ferric oxide gel systems. These 
differences can be seen very clearly by considering, side by side, the eom- 
paralive pressure-concentration isothennals for the two systems—graph V 
(Part ni) and fig. 4 above. 

The isothermals for the silica gel systems rise very slowly from the pressure 
axis as the concentration of absorbed vapour increases: they are of a simple 
type throughout their whole course and are never convex to the pressure axis ; 
they are completely reversible over the whole range of concentration, both 
“ ascending ” and “ descending ” points hilling on the same smooth curve ; 
they xhou) no trace of hyatereeia. 

The isothermalB for the ferric oxide gel systems rise much more rapidly from 
the pressure axis as the concentration of absorbed vapour increases, and they 
are much less simple m character. In the B}rBtems involving the use of the 
original ferric oxide gel, the isothermals are convex to the pressure axis over 
a wide range of concentrations and, in the systems involving the use of the 
“ water-treated ** ferric oxide gel the isothermals are, over almost the complete 
range, markedly convex to the pressure axis. Although all these isothermab 
ate quite definitely reversible over a considerable range at low concentration 
and again, to a leas extent, over a range of concentration near to saturation, 
there is an intermediate concentration range over which the systems are not 
reversible. Over this range the equilibrium pressures on the “ ascending ” 
isothermal are always higher than those on the “ d^ending ” isothermal and 
as hytteresia region ia inoariaUy ahown. 

Both types of isothermal—the simple type characteristic of the silica 
gel systems and the more complioated type oharaoteristic of the ferric oxide 
gel systems—represent real equilibrium conditions; they are, throughout 
their whole range, definitely repeatable and reproducible for both “ ascending ’* 
and “ descending ’* equilibrium points. 

The hysteresis shown by all the isothennab of the ferric oxide gel systems 
(both with aloohol and with benzene) is, theo, a real equilibrium phenomenon. 
The purity of the gaseous phase—as shown by the exact coincidence of the 
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equilibrium preasuroR at saturation with the vapour pressures of the pure 
liquids themselves—^in all the experiments, shows quite conclusively that the 
hysteresis does not arise from faulty technique. 

It has been suggested that hysteresis in the pressure-concentration isothermals 
obtained from the study of solid-vapour (or non-pormanont gas) systems, is 
due to the presence of permanent gases in the systems investigated. Now all 
inorganic gels, possessing a high absorptive power, contain water and per¬ 
manent gases which are not removed by the activation process. This can be 
demonstrated quite clearly by using an automatic Topler (or Sprengcl) pump 
for evacuation during the activation process. A gel which has been activated 
by being heated, in vacuo, at its proper activation temperature, for a sufficient 
length of time, can be kept at that same temperature without giving oft any 
gas; if the temperature be raised 10°, sufficient gas is given ofE to make itself 
evident in the fall-tube of the Topler pump ; further increases of temperature 
will cause the evolution of more and more gas (along with water) from the gel 
and will lead to the lowering, and eventual destruction, of the absorptive power 
of the gel. 

The silica and ferric oxide gels used in all our experiments were activated 
by prolonged heating at 148° G., in vacuo, and must, therefore, have contained 
the water and permanent gases not removable by this treatment. 

That this residual permanent gas is not displaced by absorbed benzene or 
alcohol (at temperatures up to 70° C.) is shown by the purity of the gaseous 
phase in all the experiments with these vapours. 

The imccrtainty of behaviour of both gels during the early stages of the 
experiments with alcohol, and the necessity for a settling down ’’ period 
before reproducible results could be obtained, seem to indicate that the 
absorbed alcohol may be affecting the residual water of the gel; but, if water 
is displaced from the gel, the amount is insufficient to be detected by its 
influence on the gaseous phase. 

ffate ,—^It is to be remembered that absorbed water vapour dUplaces the 
residual permanent gas from ferric oxide gel, although it does not dis¬ 
place it from the silica gel. This point is dealt with later. 

It seems to be clear, then, that the hysteresis phenomena which are iound 
in the pressure-concentration isothermals of the ferric oxide gel systems (with 
benzene and with alcohol), and are absent in theconesponding silica gel systems, 
cannot be due solely to the presence of permanent gas in the systems. 

(c) There ore marked differences between the gels in connection with their 
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powers to retain absorbed vapours. This is olearly seen from a comparison 
of the equilibrium pressures in nystemB at corresponding concentration. 

When half-saturated with benzene at 60® C.— 

Silica gel has an equilibrium pressure about l/80th the saturation pres¬ 
sure ; 

Ferric oxide ** original gel has an equilibrium pressure l/4th the saturation 
pressure; 

Ferric oxide “ water-treated gel has an equilibrium pressure 6/7th the 
saturation pressure. 

So lightly is the absorbed vapour retained by the “ water-treated ” ferric 
oxide gel that almost all of it can be distilled oS isothermally at 60® C. 

It is interesting to note that when silica gel and ferric oxide gel are used as 
substitutes for active charcoal, in the production of high vacua, the higher 
retentivity of the silica gel is strikingly illustrated.* 

A satisfactory comparison between the gels in their behaviour towards water 
is unfortunately not possible because of the peculiar behaviour of the ferric 
oxide gels referred to above. 

Note ,—The amount of permanent gas locked up in an activated and 
evacuated gel is quite considerable. 

During successive experiments with the same sample of ferric oxide 
gel and water, the total volume of residual permanent gas liberated 
by the gel was approximately equal to the volume of the gel itself; 
this sample of gel had previously been heated for more than 100 hours 
in a high vacuum, with an efficient mercury-vapour pump running. 

Tho fact that absorbed water liberates permanent gas from ferric oxide gels 
and not from silica gel, under the same conditions of experiment, is another 
indication of the difference between the structures of the two gels. 

The experiments carried out on the water-silica gel system (vide Fart III) 
show quite clearly that that gel exercises its absorptive power towards water 
in a manner quite different from the way in which it behaves towards benzene 
and alcohol. 

The water-silica gel isothermals, with their small hysteresis region and theii 
rapid rise from the concentration axis, might be considered as transitionaiy 

• Vide Report of the Oxygen Research Oomnuttee,’* H.M. I^tationeiy Office, p. SI 
(1623). 
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in character between the simple type obtained in benzene (or alcohol)-silica 
gel systems and the more complicated types obtained in the ferric oxide gel 
systems. 

The extremes of type of pressurc-concentiatiou isothermal for solid-vapour 
systems would seem to bo represented by the benzene-silica gel isothermal and 
the benzene-ferric oxide “ water-treated ” gel isothermal; the former, which 
is concave throughout to the pressun* axis, showing the behaviour of a gel of 
high retentivity, the latter, which is almost entirely convex to the pressure 
axis, showing the behaviour of a gel with a low retentivity. 

Neither layer theories of adsorption nor thc'ones involving the conception of 
condensation within fine capillaries, can, of themselves, afforrl a satisfactory 
explanation of these experimental results. It seems probable that an explana¬ 
tion will have to be sought in a combination of the conceptions of layer adsorp¬ 
tion and condensation, associated with proper consideration of (a) the diameters 
of the vapour molecules and (6) the sizes of the capillaries. 

Summary. 

(1) Attempts bav(‘ been made to determine the pressure-concentration 
equilibria between ferric oxide gel and water; but the absorption of water 
by the gel resulted in the liberation of small quantities of p4*rmanent gas from 
the gel and prevented complete results b<ung obtained. 

(2) Attempts to prevent the liberation of gas from the gel by heating it in 
water vapour at 148® C., resulted in the proiluction of a new kind of gel with 
a very low retentive power. 

(3) Oompleto pressure-concentration equilibria have been determined for 
the systems;— 

(а) Ethyl alcohol-ferric oxide “ original ” gel. 

(б) Ethyl alcohol-ferric oxide “ water-treated ” gel. 

(c) Benzene-ferric oxide “ water-treated " gel, 

(4) Comparative pressure-concentration isothermals for all the ferric oxide 
gel systems (with alcohol and with benzene on each kind of gel) have been 
drawn. 

(6) Hysteresis phenomena and the difEeront types of pressure-concentration 
isothermals obtainable in gel-vapour systems are discussed. 

Some of the apparatus used in this work was purchased out of a grant made 
by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.; this assistance is acknowledged with 
much gratitude. 
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&j R. W. Qubnxy, l*h.D. Cambridge, Lecturer in Manchester Umveisity. 

(Communicated by R. H. Fowler, F.U.S.—Received January *4, 1932.) 

One of the few physical controversies of the nineteentli century that still 
smoulder is that regarding the relation between metallic contact potential and 
the electromotive force of any voltaic cell. While the dispute as to the physical 
facts themselves is now almost extinct, the dispute as to the interpretation of 
these facts remains. In a recent paper,* which will be referred to as Fart I, 
the author has made a first application of quantum mechanios to such problems 
of electrochemistry. Instead of dealing with the problems of widest signifi¬ 
cance, the special problem of “ overpotentialwas there analysed, in order 
to show that the new method was capable of giving definite results where 
other methods had been less successful. In the present paper the general 
question of the voltaic cell will be considered, including electrode potentials, 
the meaning of solution pressure, the tdle of contact potential, and of chemical 
energy. 

At the beginning of the century it was still uncertain whether the Volta 
contact potential difference between two metals was due to some intrinsic 
property of the metals, or to an adventitious surface layer of moisture or gas. 
But in 1906 Einsteinf proclaimed the intrinsic nature of the potential difference 
as being approximately equal to the difference between the photoelectric wodc 
functions characteristic of the two metals 

(^1 -- ^ a ) = ( 1 ) 

Though this relation is not exact, at room temperature and below it differs 
from the precise relation hj a negligible amount. A few years after Binstein’s 
work, when the thermionic phenomena had made the metallic work functiozus 
more familiar, there was no longer any doubt among physicists as to the 
intrinsic nature of the Volta contact potential difference, often amounting 
to more than two volts. It is therefore somewhat surprising to find that in 
1930 in the recent volume 8 of the Ostwald-Drucker ** Handbuch der 
Allgemeinen Chemie/’ the 10 pages devoted to the Volta p.d. are exclusively 
occupied with the ancient argument that it is mainly a spurious effect 
due to a layer of moisture or gas. The same view is put forward in 

♦ • proo. Roy Soo.; A. voL 134, p. 187 (1931). 
t * Ann. Phyaik; vol. 20, p. 203 (1906). 
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volume 3 of the 1930 edition of JeUinek’s Lehtbuch der Physikalischen 
Chemie/’ which has recently been described as undoubtedly the most 
important and authoritative treatise on physical chemistry of the time.”* 
Thanks mainly to the work of Langmuirf and of Butler,chemical opinion is 
in some quarters more progressive : ” Although there is no agreement as to 
the i61e of the metal contact potential in the total e.m.f. of a cell, it is now 
generally accepted tliat the hypothetical ‘ solution pressure * of a metal is 
closely connected with its thermionic work function. ”§ 

In any cell with electrodes of dissimilar metals one cannot close the circuit 
without obtaining the ordinary Volta contact p.d. at the metal-metal junction 
in the external circuit (the introduction of an intermediate metal, of course, 
leaves the p.d. unchanged). It has long been known that the electrochemical 
order of the elements is the same, or almost the same, as that of the Volta 
series, as if it were the unavoidable dry metal-metal contact in the external 
circuit which determines the o.m.f. of the cell. The controversy turns upon 
the difficulty of reconciling this with another expiTimental fact—^that for any 
cell the product of the observed e.m.f. and the electronic charge is approxi¬ 
mately equal to the heat evolved when solution of the metal takes place as 
an ordinary test-tube reaction. 

Now a chemical change such as 0 uS 04 aq + Zn-^ ZnS 04 aq + Cu, carried 
out as a test-tube reaction, does not appear to be connected with any elootrkal 
Volta p.d.; hence the parallelism between the chemical series and the Volta 
series appears to be merely fortuitous, or else spurious. The only method 
of reconciling the contending views would bo to prove that by some concealed 
relation the heat evolved in the test-tube reaction is itself determined by 
the Volta p.d. chaiacteristio of the reacting metals. If the proof of this 
unsuBpected xelati<m could be obtained, then certainly the controversial 
deadlock would disappear. The required proof is obtained in § 2. 

The subject has often been obscured by the ambiguous use of the term 
“ electrode potential.” When a metal is dipped into an electrolyte, there is 
a dwfinitH p,d. set up between the liquid and the electrode, and this p.d. is 
known as an electrode potential. On the other hand, when a cell is formed of 
two half-cells, the contribution made by each to the e.m.f. of the 

cell is known as the electrode potential of the half-cell, and is often denoted 

* ** Nature,'* p. 968, Deoeiuber 5,1931. 
t * Tebbs. Amer. Eleotroohem. Soo.,* vol. 29, p. 126 (1910), 
t * Phil Mag.,' Tol. 48, p. 927 (1924). 

S Qlasstone, The meotroohemistry of Solutions,’* p. 321 (1930). 
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by the symbol 7t. To avoid this confusion, we shall use the tenn interface 
potential ” to specify the actual p.d. at any metal-liquid interface. If two 
particular half-cells, containing electrodes of difEerent metals, happen to have 
identical interface potentials, they will not have the same electrode potentials, 
owing to the difference in the contribution to the metal-metal p.d. Ab in 
Part I, the interface potentials will be denoted by V. We will give a precise 
definition of electrode potential as follows. Let the given half-cell be coupled 
with a standard half-cell; then on closing the external circuit a current will 
in general flow unless a certain reverse e.m.f. has been introduced into the 
external circuit. The value n of this opposed e.m.f. required to prevent a 
current from flowing is defined as the electrode potential of the half-cell, 
referred to the standard half-cell. 

The mechanism of the Volta metal-metal p.d. has been made clearer by the 
Sommerfeld theory of metals, which has given us a theoretical derivation of 
the metallic work-function.* On this basis Frenkelf has recently pointed 
out that a metal-metal contact may be treated in quantum mechanics as a 
narrow potential barrier. Let A in fig. 1 rejnesent the usual simple potential 


r 
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Fio. 1. 


energy of an electron along a straight line drawn through a metal; and let B 
represent the potential energy in some other metal of the same valency but of 
higher work-function. The horizontal lines indicate the electron levels 
occupied at ordinary low temperatures. On bringing the metals into “ con¬ 
tact,” the electrons in the higher levels of A immediately make transitions 
through the potential barrier into B, leaving a positive charge on the surface 
of A. This positive charge modifies the potential energy in B, creating new 
local electron levels into which the transferred electrons can fit.^ The negative 
charge of the transferred electrons will conversely modify the potential energy 
in A, causing the local disappearance of some electron-levels, thereby leaving 

* Eckart, ‘Z. Fhysik,* vol, 47, p. 36 (1026). 

t Franlnl, * Phys. Rev.,* vol. 36, p. 1604 (1030). 

X Oompsie Lenasrd'Jones, * %ans. Faraday Soo.* {in count o/pubUeaUon), 
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the positive cores of surface atoms of A incompletely neutralised. The whole 
then comes to equilibrium as in fig. 2. After equilibrium has been attainedi 
any fast electron can still make a spontaneous transition through the potential 
bamer to a level of equal energy in the other metal; and the important point 
to be noticed is that no work is done in this transfer, in spite of the intense 
field between the metals. Throughout the discussion it will be convenient 
to bear in mind that it is the " noble ” metals, silver, ooppt^r, etc., which have 
large work functions, and so become negative with respect to the baser metals. 



Fio. 2, 


§ 1. Deposttion and Solution of lo^is. 

Suppose that we have an assembly of similar atonus (or molecules) one of 
which is a negative ion. The popular idea is that one particular ion bears a 
negative charge exactly —e. But in quantum theory the wave function 
representing the surplus electron has an amplitude of non-zero value in the 
interior of every other atom in the assembly, and it is this wave function when 
integrated over all space which is normalised to be equal to exactly —c. On 
every atom the charge will therefore be yje, whore —1 <7} < 0. In the same 
way a positive ion situated among similar neutral atoms wiU receive con¬ 
tributions from the wave functions of the neutral atoms, and wiU bear a charge 
V)C, where 0 <>) < 1. These considerations cease to be trivial at distances 
of atomic dimensions. When, for example, two atoms are united to form a 
diatomic molecule, they participate jointly in the valence electrons; and if 
this participation is unequal the molecule has a permanent electric moment. 
For many such polar molecules the distance apart of the two atoms is known, 
and then the moment may be described by saying that one of the two atoms 
bears a charge + 7 )e and the other a charge —tjc. Thus, for example, the value 
of ij for the HCl molecule is 0-16. 

These considerations have been introduced in order to apply them to the 
solution and deposition of metal ions at a metal surface. In the Sommerfeld 
theory of metals the valence elections are all quasi-free electrons, the atoms 
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of the lattice being ione; but all participate equally in the free.electrons. 
When an ion is removed from a metal surface its participation falls rapidly 
to sero, and work has to be done in separating the positive and negative 
charges. From another point of view work has to be done against the forces 
of the mirror-image attraction. The potential energy curve for a metallic 
ion along a line perpendicular to the metal surface is therefore of the form 
given in fig. 3. The horizontal lines indicate the vibration levels of a Burfac.e 
ion about its position of equilibrium on the surface of the lattice. The same 
potential energy curve applies, of course, whether the ion in fig. 3 is moving 
from left to right or from right to left, j.e., whether we are removing ions from the 
lattice or bringing up fresh ions and adding them to the lattice. The curve 
only differs from that already given in fig. 3 of Part 1, for a non-metallic ion, 



Fio. 3. Fio. 4. 


in that there it was assumed that the participation was small enough to be 

We have next to consider the potential energy of an ion in the neighbourhood 
of a water molecule. This has already been done in fig. 5a of Part I for the 
special case where the ion is a proton; and for metallic ions the curve will 
be of the same general form, the depth of its potential minimum corresponding 
to the value of the hydration energy of the ion. The curve is given in fig. 4, 
where the vertical line on the right represents the centre of gravity of an H|0 
molecule. When we have an H 2 O molecule at some distance from a metal 
sur&ce, the potential energy of an ion along a line between them is, of course, 
obtained by joining together the curves of figs. 3 and 4. When an electrode 
is dipping into an aqueous electrolyte there is water in contact with the surface, 
and the curves of figs. 3 and 4 overlap, giving a resultant of the form of fig. 5. 
The H 2 O molecule will, of course, be subject to thermal agitation, but for 
the moment we will consider it fixed* The ion has two alternative positions of 
equilibrium with an extremely small potential barrier between. Although the 
probability of an atom making a transition through a potential barrier is in 
general negligible, this is not so when the barrier is small enough. 
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In fig. 5 let the dotted line through C represent the centre of gravity of the 
HgO molecule. We have two cases to consider;— 

(1) I^t the dotted line through B represent the surface of the metal. A 

surface ion of the lattice, vibrating in the level AB will be represented 
by a wave-function which will leak into BC, indicating a probability 
of transition to a level of equal energy, t.e., solution of the ion, leaving 
the level AB vacant. 

(2) Conversely, let us start with an ion in solution in the region BC, and let 
the dotted line through A now be the position of the metal surface, the 
surface-ions of the lattice being to the left of A. The vacant region AB 
now indicates a possible position of equilibrium for an ion to be deposited. 
The ion in BC will be represented by a wave-function which will leak 
into AB, indicating a probability of deposition of the ion on to the metal 
lattice. The contrasted types of transitions in which deposition and 
solution of the ion takes place may be called d-transitions and s-tran- 
sitions, respectively; and the initial configurations which give rise 
to them may be called d-situations and s-situations. The potential 
energy curve is by definition the same whether we are considering 
transitions from left to right or from right to left. 



Fio. 5. 


Fio. 6, 


In the above we have been dealing tacitly with a special case where the two 
values of potential minimum are approximately at the same level. For most 
elements, however, the curve will have the form of either fig. 6, a or 6. Since 
at ordinary low temperatures the ions are concentrated in their lowest vibra¬ 
tion levels, solution of ions is almost impossible in fig. 6,6, t.e., it is only possible 
from exceptionally high vibration levels, and deposition of ions is almost 
impossible in fig. 6, a. The situation is in fact quite analogous to that of 
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eleetroDB in fig. 1 above. On dipping into water a metal whose levels are of the 
form of fig. 6, a, ions make tiansitionB into soluti(m, leaving the metal negativ^ 
charged, and setting up a static potential difference, as do the electrons in 
fig. 2 above. The negative charge on the metal is distributed uniformly over 
the surface by the motion of the free electrons. On dipping a metal whose 
levels are of the form of fig. 6, 6 into a solution of one of its salts, ions from the 
latter will make transitions on to the surface, chaq^ing the metal positively. 
In each case the initial curve of fig. 6, a or 6. has now to be compounded 
with a curve representing an interface potential V, positive or negative, 
or rather the potential miergy mcY, where me is the charge on the ion. 
And a moment’s reflection showa that the sign of the p.d. is in each such as 
to bring the system to equilibrium, t.e., to bring fig. 6 towards the form of 
fig. 6. From the ease with which a current of either sign will flow we 
know that transitions take place readily in either direction. The standard 
c<Hidition to which fig. 6 was supposed to refer is that when there is no electrical 
double layer at the surface, and this is taken as the definition of V sa 0. An 
expression for tbe equilibrium conditions will be deduced in { 3. The European 
convention with regard to the sign of electrode potentials is to talm the potential 
of the electrolyte as the zero of potential. We must take the same sign for the 
interface potentiak, so that V will be negative when the metal is negative with 
respect to the liquid. 

Consider the surface of the lattice of a metal crystal at absolute temperature 
T. The distribution of the surface ions in their vibration loveU will be given 
by the Boltzmann law, so that the fraction of the total number that are in a 
level of energy U will be given by an expression containing the &otor 
ezp — U)/kT}, where U,,** is the energy of the lowest quantum level of 
a metallic surface ion. Taking the same view of the ions in solution as was taken 
in Part I, the distribution of the ions will involve a similar factor 
«‘xp {(Ua° — U)/jl;T}. The quantities and U,** have characteristic values 
for each element. Now suppose that an ion in the level U,* in fig. 6, 6 makes 
a transition through the barrier and falls into the vacant level ; an amnnnt 
of energy Q, equal to (U,* — U^*), characteristic of the element, will be given 
out as heat. This is what will happen in the absence of any interface potential. 
If an arbitrary interface potential V exists, bringing the levek of fig. 6 nearer 
together or further apart, the heat evolved will depend on the difference of the 
levels so modified, t.e., the heat evolved will be equal to (Q — cV) for a mono¬ 
valent ion, or (Q — mcY) for an ion of valency m. Similarly the heat evolved 
on solution of an ion will be —(Q — mcY). This value applies to transitions 
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between the two ground levels; but at ordinary low temperatures the ions 
are so concentrated near the ground levels that the average value (Q — mcY) 
will scarcely difEer appreciably from the former. 

Before applying these ideas to the Volta p.d. controversy in § 2^ it will be 
convenient to have in view some definite type of cell. The point at issue is fully 
represented in the simplest tjrpe of bimetallic cell, and until the controversy 
is resolved it will be well to restrict attention to this t}rpo—two half-cells each 
consisting simply of a metal dipping into a dilute solution of one of its salts, 
the small liquid junction p.d. being eliminated by one of the usual methods. 
The e,m.f. of such a cell depends to some extent upon the relative concentration 
of the two solutions and on temperature. But even when the e.m.f. is extra¬ 
polated to absolute zero of temperature, the limiting value of the e.m.f. of this 
simple fundamental type of cell does not usually differ from the value at room 
temperature by as much as 0*1 volt. This approach to constancy suggests 
that the total e.m.f. could be expressed as the sum of two or more terms, the 
principal and largest term being really characteristic of the two metals and 
independent of concentration and temperature. Dealing first with con¬ 
centration, we know that when the values of the two concentrations axe very 
disparate, the cell will behave partly as a concentration cell, a considerable 
balance of purely osmotic work being done, thereby contributing a small 
supplementary e.m.f. over and above the e.m.f. possessed by the cell when the 
concentrations are comparable. The sign of this supplementary e.m.f. depends 
merely on whether it is the ions of the positive or negative metal which have 
the higher concentration ; and its value does not depend at all on the i>air of 
metals involved, but is the same for any pair of metals of given valency. Hence 
if we wish to arrive at an e.m.f. which is really characteristic of the two metak, 
this adventitious e.m.f. must be segregated and expressed by an additional 
term. This separation is made possible by the fact that the supplementary 
e.m.f., like the e.m.f. of any concentration cell will be proportional to the 
absolute temperature, vanishing at absolute zero. This supports the idea 
that it is in the value extrapolated to zero temperature that we may look for 
an e.m.f. which is really characteristic of the two metals. In the mechanism 
outlined above this amounts to treating the ions and electrons as all in 
their lowest levels. 

§ 2. Besdulum of (hs VoUa p.d. Coniroversy. 

•. The parallelism of the Volta series applies not only to the ohenucal series 
obtained from the e.m.fB. of aqueous cells, but also from non^ueous cells. 

2 o 
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?or when oeUs an made up using as solvit some liquid such as methyl alcohol 
instead of water, the suiprising fact is found that in every case the e.m.f. has 
almost the same value as with the corresponding aqueous solution.* This, 
however, ceases to he remarkable when it is realised that what has been can- 
fully measured in each case is merely the metal-metal p,d. in the external 
circuit, slightly modified by the interface potentials, indicating that it is not 
the chemical energy which determines the value of the e.m.f. 

This paradox is easily resolved by the aid of the processes represented in 
figs. 6 and 6. Turing for example the system (CuSO^aq -|- Zn), consider a 
sine surface where zinc ions are making transitions from the lattice into 
solution. If Vf is an arbitrary interface potential at the surface, the heat 
evolved per ion dissolved is — (Q, — 2eV(). The general case will be treated 
in § 3; here wo are primarily interested in the limiting value at zero temperature 
which is obtained by replacing Q, by its value Q,. Again, if V, is an arbitruy 
inter&ce potential at a copper surface where copper ions are being deposited, 
the heat evolved per ion deposited is (Q, — 2cZ,). Hence when zinc displaces 
copper fnmi a solution, whatever be the values of V, and V„ the total heat of 
reaction will be equal to 

2«(V,-V,)-1-(Q.-Q.). (4) 

Let us now fix our attention upon a particular pnticle of disstfiving zinc which 
has a growing film of copper on part of its surface; as the zinc goes into 
solution the copper grows by deposition. Let S be any point in the electrolyte 
near the edge of the copper film, and C any point in the film. Since the 
electrolyte is a good conductor, any difference of potential between the points 
C and S will be equal to whatever interface potential V, there happens to be at 
the liquid-copper interface. Similarly if Z is any neighbouring point in the 
zinc, the difference of potential between the points Z and S will be just V,. 
Hence the difference (V, — V,) is seen to be equal to the potential difference 
between the points Z and C. Now the potential energy of an electron along 
the line ZC will have the form of fig. 2; and since the electtonic transitions are 
much more rapid than the ionic, the p.d. between the metals will be held 
steadily to the value throughout the reaction, as is clear from fig. 2. Though 
we are able to leave the values of V, and W, arbitrary, their difference is con* 
tn^ed by the electrons, and we may substitute for (V, — V,) in (4). We find 
that the heat of reactitfti measured calorimetrically will be equal to 

* BiloUey mod Hartkyp * FhiL Mag.,* toL 8, p. SSO (lOlSO). 
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This is the value per divaleiit ioo ; the value per electianio charge tiansferxed 
will be half of this. For any pair of metals 1 and 2, whose ionic valencies are 
respectively and the heat of reaction per electronic charge will be 

*®is + (^ • (6) 

Since the second term is usually small compared with the firsts we find that the 
heat of chemical change in a test-tube reaction is governed by the value of the 
intrinsic Volta p.d. characteristic of the reacting elements. 

§ 3. Denvaiion of Interface ani Electrode Pokrdials. 

The next step is to use the process of figs. 6 and 6 to describe and evaluate 
the equilibrium at the metal-liquid interface of an electrode, the equilibrium 
for which Nemst introduced the idea of solution pressure.” Since the 
adverse calculations of Lehfeldt in 1899 the hypothetical solution pressure 
has usually been regarded as without physical reality. But the arguments 
urged on either side have been mostly irrelevant, since both critics and defenders, 
with the exception of Butler, have alike confused interface potential with the 
much larger total electrode potential. Butler* was successful in giving an 
elementary kinetic theory picture of the equilibrium. A discussion of the 
general case from the point of view of statistical mechanics is given below by 
Mr. Fowler as an appendix to the present paper. 

Here we shall show that figs. 6 and 6 provide a way of visualising the equili¬ 
brium. Its dependence on concentration and on temperature will be seen most 
simply by treating the vibration levels as one-dimensional, assuming no change 
of specific heat on solution or deposition of an ion. Lot the composition of the 
solution into which the metal is dipping be M. mols of a salt of the metal 
added to M,, mob of water, or other solvent, and let the ratio be defined 
as the concentration c in theoretical units. Consider next the surface ions of 
the metal lattice; we shall suppose that owing to the interaction of neighbour¬ 
ing molecules all energies above the ground level are possible vibration leveb, 
instead of a discrete set. Taking as usual the potential of the electrolyte as 
the zero of potential, if there b an interface potential Y, of the total number of 
lattice ions per unit area of the surface a fraction 

F(U)dU - ~.expftU.,® + ineV - U)/W:}iU (7) 

* * Tteoi. Fukday Soa,’ voL 19, p. 799 (1994). 

2o2 
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will be in levels between U and U -f* d\J, all values of U being possible between 
(Um*’ + mcV) and infinity. If is the number of water molecules in contact 
with unit area of the surface, a fraction N^'' (IT) dU will provide s-situations 
associated with the eigenvalue U. Similarly the number of d-situations per 
unit area associated with the value U will be given by 

^.exp{(U.»-U)/*T}dU. (8) 

where N,/N„ is the concentration of the solution in the layer in contact with 
the electrode ; this may difier by a certain factor from the concentration in 
the body of the solution, but it will be shown below that this &ctor cancels 
itself out. For equilibrium the number of d-situations multiplied by the 
probability of a d-transition must be equal to the number of s-situations multi¬ 
plied by the probability of an s-transition. Let the ratio of the latter proba¬ 
bility to the former be P, which will be a factor of the order of unity. Then 
detailed balancing requires that 

N* exp {(U„* -f meV - U)/l!T} = pN. exp {(U,« - U)/iT}, (9) 

that is to say 

pc = exp {(meV + U*» — U,®)/*T}. (10) 

Hence the interface potential at any temperature T is given 

V = V, + Slogf., (U) 

tnt 

where Vg, the characteristic limiting value at zero temperature is (U,**—UJ*}/mc, 
which is the same as Q/mc. If {Qk is the Volta contact p,d. between the 
electrode and some standard metal, the total electrode potential of the half-cell 
will be given by 

w = ».i + V 

= »« + ^ + ^logPc. (12) 

mt me 

The e.m.f. of a cell formed by coupling two half-cells of electrode potentials 
ici and Wa, being given by (E = tC} — Wg, the maximum work done per electr<mio 
charge flowing round the circuit will, since — Qi 3 =s be given by 

Cc = (tCi - wje “ «»ii + (J - 2*) + Pi«i ~ ^ 

Mill / 

AsT tends to zero the last term drops out, and it will be seen that the expression 
becomes identical with equation (6), which was deduced as the limiting value 
of the heat evolved in a test-tube reaction. 
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It was mentioned above that the concentration of the solution in the boun¬ 
dary layer may not be the same as the value o in the body of the liquid. If we 
write N,/N„ =^, this will add a term {l^£|mt)\ogg on the right-hand side 
of equation (11). But if an ion is deposited on the surface, its place in the 
boundary layer is taken by another ion from the body of the solution, so that 
we ate really transferring an ion from the body of the solution to the metal, 
or vice versa, and the work done must be independent of the concentration of 
the boundary region. In dissolving ions the work requited to take an iim 
from the boundary layer to the body of the solution is just —(AT/mc) log^i 
which cancela out the other term. 

§ 4. Activity Coeffidemts. 

Closet ezaminatioD shows that in the argument from which (10) was derived 
there is a defect, so it would not be expected that (12) would accurately repre¬ 
sent the experimental facts, evoi in very dilute solution; nor indeed does H. 
The potential energy of an ion in the neighbourhood of a water molecule has 
the form of fig. 4 because it polarises and distorts the water molecule, obtaining 
mutual negative potential energy. Further, the lattice ion of fig. 5 finds for 
itself a possible level in the solution because it is allowed to polarise the adjacent 
molecule of solvent, giving rise to an attraction or binding. This binding, 
which is the hydration or solvation of the ion, has been treated by sovmal 
authors; it has been pointed out by Sack* that the solvent molecules adjacent 
to the ion will become electrically “ saturated,” that is, incapable of further 
polarisation. Now in counting up the number of s-situations pet unit area 
of the interface we treated all solvent molecules as free molecules, whereas 
clearly solvent molecules which are already saturated by positive ions in 
solution, or partially saturated beyond a certain degree, will not provide 
s-situations, and must be subtracted. Thus in (9) N„ must be replaced by 
(N,, — pN,) where p is the number of solvent molecules put out of action by 
one ion. Hence in (10) o must be replaced by o/(l — pc), which in very dilute 
solution may be written oe**. And from (11) the actual solution will provide 
the same interface potential as would an ideal solution of strength^ instead of 
0 , where 

log/=pc. (14) 

From consideration <d the interface transitimiB one is thus led directly to the 
idea of “ activity coefficients *' which were introduced long ago from thermo- 

*' Fhys. Z.,* voL 87, p. 806 (1986); Dehysb ” Felar Mbkonki,” ohap. 6. 
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dyajuoac reasoning into all proceeaea involving heat of dilution. And in 
equations (11) to (13) the concentration o must now be replaced by the activity 
a tmfo. Other things being equal, the value of p will clearly be greater, the 
bi^er the charge borne by the ion. Hiiokel* proposed the theoretical formula 

where again A increases with the valency of the ion. It will be noticed that 
whereas / tends to unity at infinite dilution, ^ which multiplies o in (12) does 
not.t 

In all the expressions so far the concentration has been given in absolute 
units. The method of expressing the concentration of aqueous solutions most 
used by chemists is to give the number of mols of solute added to 55*6 mols of 
water. Hence the concentration in practical units o' is equal to 65*5c. We 
can now write down an expression for the electrode potential of a half-cell at 
unit activity and 26® C. Putting /o' equal to unity, we obtain 

me me 60*0 

The practical standard referred to some chosen standard half-cell will be the 
difference between two such expressions. 

§6. Conclusion. 

The prolonged failure to agree upon the rdle played by the Volta p.d. has been 
due to the difficulty of visualising the processes. We may therefore conclude 
by pointing out how figs. 1 to 6 give an insight into their physical nature. 
Dealing first with an electrode on open circuit, wo may say that in very dilute 
solution the number of d-situations is so small compared with the number of 
s-situations that equilibrium can only be obtained if most of the s-situations are 
put out of action. What is needed is that the lattice ground-level be slightly 
lower than the other ground level, for then s-transitions will only be possible 
from exceptionally high lattice levels, as in fig. 6, b. Even a small difference 
between the levels will suffice to put out of action a large fraction of the 
s-situations, and this is what is needed for equilibrium in dilute solution. The 
sign of the interface potential required to bring about this equilibrium may be 
positive for some metals and negative for others, since the characteristic initial 

• ‘ Phye. Z.,’ vol, 20, p. 119 (1025). 
t See Appendix, 
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potential eneigy curve for Y a 0 may lor some elements liave the fbnn of 
fig. 6, a, and for others that of fig. 6, b. But we are led to the lesolt that the 
equilibrium form of the curve will be approzimatoly the same for all elements. 

When now we close the external circuit, fig. 2 shows how the electxoidc levels 
of the baser metal are lowered relative to those of the noble metal; and the 
important point is that when the levels of a metal are lowered on an electronic 
diagram, they are raised on the positive ion diagram, and vice versa. Hence on 
closing the external circuit of a cell, the ionic levels of the base metal are thrown 
into the form of fig. 6, a, and those of the noble metal into the form of fig. 6, b. 
This modification of tho interface potentials is permanent, since the state 
represented by fig. 2 lasts as long as the circuit remains closed. Thme is 
therefore a continuouB solution of the base metal and deposition of the noble 
metal, until finally the relative concentration would adjust itself to the 
interface potentials. The Nemst theory of “ solution pressure " attempted to 
affiAiin* for this behaviour of any two metals in the Electrochemical Series by 
ascribing to the baser metal a higher intrinsic tendency to throw ions into 
solution. On tho contrary, it seems to be the electrons at the metal-metal 
junction which are responsible, the order of the metals being that of the Volta 
Series. 


APPENDIX. 

A Note on the Statistical Theory of the e.m.f. of a Reversible Cell and 
the VeriJiaUion of the Gibhs-HdtnhoUz Equation, 

By R. H. Fowlbb, F.R.S. 

(Received January 4,1932.) 

The model proposed by Mr. Gurney, in the paper to which this note is 
appended, appears to be susceptible of a more exact discussion than Mr. 
(3umey has attempted, from the point of view of statistical mechanics. Using 
the ■f"*" model and so far as possible the same notation, we shall attempt 
to give a general expression for the electromotive force 0 of a revetsihle cell 
and for the dependence of the interface potential on the concentration of the 
metal ions in the solution, and to verify that 0 obeys the Qibbs-Helmholts 
equation. 

From tho point of view of the equilibrium theory of statistical mechanics 
we may consider the equilibrium of the metallic ions between two phases, the 
metal and the body of the solution, ignoring the local properties of the surface 
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layer, where, however, the conditiond must be and may be assumed to be such 
that the surface layer itself is a third phase also in equilibrium. The surface 
layer in general is, however, an electrical double layer and the long range Recite 
of this must be included in the form of the interface potentiaL The main 
problem is then one of the equilibrium of a solid and an atmosphere ” of 
one of its constituents; the other constituent (the elections) may be ignored. 
The atmosphere of metallic ions in Gurney’s model is, however, of a special 
type. They are not efEoctively free, but are to be thought of as attadied to 
water moleoulM or groups of water molecules. Thus the partition function 
for an “ atmospheric ” ion is not of the form Y^(T), where V* is the volume 
freely available to the atmosphere. If there were one water molecule available 
for the ion, the partition function for the atmospheric ion would be of the form 
w (T), say, where 

w(T) = S3e-W (Al) 

Ey, CTf are the energies and weights of the vibrational states of the hydrated 
ion, w (T) is strictly the extra factor which the partition function for the hydrated 
ion possesses over and above the partition function for an ordinary water 
molecule. Free, unhydiated states of the ion would possess so much more 
energy that they can be ignored altogether. If there are W water molecules 
available as hosts for the ion, then its partition function as an atmospheric 
ion is to a first approximation simply 

Ww(T), (A2) 

aa if all the weights of all its states were increased by a factor W. This 
approximation, of course, neglects the fact that the water molecules are close 
together, so that levels in neighbouring molecules will interact and split into 
separate levels instead of remaining degenerate. The to (T) of (A2) is thus not 
strictly the w (T) of (Al), but we shall ignore the difference here. In any case 
the form of (A2) is correct. 

After these preliminaries we may proceed at once to assert that the equili¬ 
brium number of dissolved ions is given by the general “ vapour pressure ” 
formula 

5 = W^, (At) 

where k (T) is the corresponding partition function for an ion in the metaht 

t For example, Fowlm, ‘ Statistioal Meohanioa,’ p. 117 and 15.0 (Cambridge, 10S0). 
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The atgomeiitB by which (A3) is established for an ordinary Tapour-solid 
equilibrium are exactly repeatable here. 

Formula (A3) contains all that we require, though some care is needed in the 
interpretation. In the first place if N is really small compared with W, W in 
Chimey’s model is strictly the number of water molecules in the body of the 
solution and therefore N/W = c. This will bo modified later to extend crudely 
to values of c not so very small. Again, the lowest energy value, Eq, for the 
hydrated ion is Oumey’s Ug*, and the lowest energy value for the ion in the 
metal, referred to the same standard energy zero, is Ghimey's Ug"* wieV, 
where Y is the interface potential and m the valency of the ion. Thus we may 
write 

«»(T) = e-'^‘*/*®tt>'(T), (A3.1) 

where 

w'(T)^ 5T, (T-t-O); 

and also 

K(T)==e-<''*"*+""V)/»T,,»(T)^ (^2) 

where 

K'(T)-Pg (T-*0), 

f g being the weight of the lowest vibrational state of the ion in the crystaL 
Combining these interjnetations with (A3) and taking logarithms we find 

CT {log 0 - log = m«V + Ug- - Ug". (A4) 

which is the completed form of Gurney’s formula (10). 

Various points of interest arise out of (A4). In the first place if N/W is not 
very small, one can correct for a typo of saturation effect just as Ghimey does 
in § 4. If each ion in solution puts out of action on the average p water 
molecules, the W in (A2) becomes effectively W (1 — pc) and the o in (A4) is 
replaced by o/(l —• po). The statistical argument is unaffected. There is 
nothing to add to § 4 on this point. 

In the second place we notice that (A4) can be written 



conesponding to Gurney’s (11). Unlike an activity coefiBoient (such as 
1/(1 — po) which is a rudimentary form of one) ic'(T)/k'(T) may or may not 
tend to unity at infinite dilation—it is in fact superficially at least independent 
of c. When T -*• 0, #e'(T)/u>' (T) -► pg/Wg, which need not a priori be equal to 
unity, though from the nature of our model, which suggests fm the states of the 
ion those of a simple vibrator either in the crystal or the waternsomplex, it 
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is extremely likely that in fact po/^e ~ more general model this 

mig^t not hold. If we may regard both w'(T) and k'(T) as approximately 
partition functions for a Planck vibrator, then when kT ^ kv, where kv is 
the average separation of the energy levels of the vibrator, we shall have 


approximately 


tjfn\ kX 




in these fommlte v, and refer to the vibrator in the solution and the metal 
respectively. For such a model, even for radimuy temperatures, we should 
have 


+^iog{r^M, 
tm U — pc 


and again v,/v„ need not be equal to unity. With other assumptions as to the 
nature of the sets of states of the ion in the metal and the solution, we get other 
but similar formulse over which we need not delay here. 

We must now use (A4) to obtain a formula for S, the electromotive force of 
a cell such as those contemplated in § 1. We shall neglect fine adjustments at 
the metal-metal contact; and therewith the Peltier heat efiEect at that contact, 
assuming as in Qumey’s discussion that when contact is made equilibrium 
requires the adjustment of the tops of the occupied electron levels to exactly 
equal energies. It is easy to generalise the argument and to include formally 
the Peltier effect at the metal-metal contact if desired, but it is an effect of 
exactly the same nature as the electrode-solution effects which we are about to 
discuss, and its inclusion adds nothing to the argument. 

The e.m.f. was defined as the reverse of that p.d. which must be inserted 
between the electrodes in the outer circuit to prevent any flow of current when 
the circuit is closed. It is therefore the reverse of that p.d. required to bring 
the tops of the occupied electron levels to equal energies. On open circuit the 
tops of the occupied electron levels would differ by cQn, where iBu is the 
true contact p.d., if it were not for the interface potentials, and these levels 
actually differ by 

•(®it "i" — V,). 

Therefore 

« = + Vj, 


fngC 
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This is the genstal formula im f. We fixid at oaoe oa partial iiiffainnt.i«.tinn 
with respect to T that 


«• 
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Consider now the average energy E of an ion in the metal or in the solution 
when the interface potential is V. By the well-known general formula of 
statistical mechanics 


E-M*^log/(T), 


(A») 


where f{T) is the corresponding partition function. Thus for ions of type 1 
we find, using (A3.1) and (A3.2), that 


Ei*-(Uo*)i + W:«^[log«/i(T)], 

Er= (Uo-h + ^hcVi + kT* A[iogK\(T)]. 


Thus when ions of type 1 go into solution the average heat given out per 
ion dissolving is equal to 

= (o.-). - (n.-). + ™..v.+[log . 


Similarly for ions of type 2 going into solution 

Qi = (Uo")a - (U„*), + WjeV, + 5^)] * 


Thus the heat given out when one gram-equivalent of ions of type 1 goes into 
solution and displaces one gram-equivalent of ions of type 2, which are thereupon 
deposited, the whole process being isothermal, is 


Q 




ttHit 

(Vt-V,)-!- 



(AlO) 
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But, as already pointed out by Gurney, under the oalorimetrio conditions in 
which the Q of such a reaction is measured, we must have Vj ->• Vg = — iBja, 
and therefore on combining (A8) and (AlO) we verify that 

the Gibbs-Heixnlioltz equation. 


TAe Association of t'Rays loith the (t-Pa/rtide groups of Thorium C. 

By C. D. Blus, F.B.S. 

(Received January 20, 1932.) 

As a result of the erqperiments of Rutherford, Ward and Lewis,* it is now 
generally accepted that the emission of y-rays from radioactive bodies is 
associated with the transitions of a-particles between stationary states in the 
nucleus. Direct evidence for the existence of these excited states in the case 
of radium O' is obtained from the several groups of long range a-partides which 
have been detected. 

Rosenblumf has found that thorium C also emits several groups of a-partides, 
and the existence of a corresponding number of nuclear a-portide states can 
be safely inferred, which should also give rise to Y’lftdiation. This case was 
first discussed by Gamow,{ who pointed out that there was an essential difier- 
ence here from radium G'. In the latter body the extra a-particle states all 
have energy greater than the normal, and emission of the corresponding long 
range a-particles is a rare phenomenon, of the order of one long range partide 
for a million normal a-particles. The case of radium G' appears to be accounted 
for satisfaot<nily by the assumption of two alternative processes, either internal 
nuclear switch or a-emission from the ezdted state, the relative ftequendes 
of occurrence depending on the ratio of the transition probabilities. With 
thorium G, however, the most intense a-partide group is not the one of lowest 
energy, and the groups only vary in intensity by a factor of one hundred instead 
of one million as with radium G'. The assumption of aftemoftse processes of 

* • Proo. Boy. Soo.,’ A, voL 131, p. 684 (1981). 
t ' J. Physique,' voL 1, p. 488 (1980). 
t Gamow. < Nature,’ voL 126, p. 896 (1980). 
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Y* and a-emission would lead to values for the ratio of the transition probabilities 
for the two processes which are absolutely incompatible with what is known 
about the orders of magnitude of the probabilities of a-particle emission and 
radiation switch. Qamow therefore proposed that the thorium C nucleus is 
initially formed with its a-particles all in the ground state and that disintegra¬ 
tion could sometimes occur in such a way as to leave the product nucleus 
excited. Bosenblum* gives the following data for the velocities and relative 
intensities of the groups from thorium C. 


Table I.—a-Particle Groups from Thorium C. 


1 . 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

Relatiye 

▼elooity. 


Energy of 

Total energy 

Energy 

Intensity. 

o-partiole 

liberated 

difference 

volte X 10“*. 

1 volts X 10“*. 

volte X 10^. 

1 0034 

0-74 

■m 




0*22 




0*0708 

0*022 




0*9640 

0*004 

6*590 



0*0084 

0*016 

6*671 


-4*94 


The energies of the a-particles corresponding to these velocities have been 
calculated from the ratio of the squares of the velocities, the energy cotre- 
q[Kmding to velocity 1*0000 being taken as 6 015 X 10* volts. However, 
when a-particles of this energy are emitted there will be a corresponding recoil 
of the residual atom, and the total energy liberated by the nucleus will be the 
sum of the energy of the a-particle and the energy of the recoil atom. To obtain 
quantity, the values in column III need to be multiplied by (1 -|- m/M), 
where m and M are the masses of the a-particle and recoil atom respectively, 
via., 4 and 208. The correcting factor is therefore 1 • 0192. Ciolumn IV shows 
the of oastfff of the other modes of disintegration compared to that of the 

hist, and according to Qamow’s hypothesis these values should represent 
the positive energy excesses of a set of excited states of the product nucleus 
thorium C", as shown in column V and in fig. 1. Previous writers on this 
subject have not taken the recoil energy into account and have therefore 
obtained values for the energies of the excited states, but there 

uAftynn no doubt that the present procedure is the correct one. Qamow con¬ 
cluded that the evidence at that time did show that y-rays of energies 


• ■ J. Physique,' vol. 1, p. 438 (1830). 
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corrosponding to thia level aystem wete emitted by aouioea of thorium 
C + G", and was able to make out a sound a prion case for his hjrpothesis. 


I 


En«rgy la 
volti 
4-94M10* 


4-7»*il0» 


laltlal 

Excitation 


G 


8 36 * 10 ' 


ooee 


B 0 41*10* ■ 0740 

A 0 ■ — 0 280 

Fio. 1. 

1 discussed this hypothesis in some detail in a paper* at the recent Volta 
Conference, and concluded on the basis of the evidence then available that 
while there was no striking experimental proof of the correctness of the 
hypothesis, there was also nothing against it. 

The more obvious methods of testing the hypothesis are inconclusive. For 
example, since the energy differences of the nuclear levels are deduced from 
the difference of two large a-particle energies, it is not possible to test the theory 
merely by seeing whether y-Tsys of exactly the correct energies are emitted. 
The energies of the y-iAys are found from those of the ^-ray groups in the 
natural ^-ray spectrum, but there are so many weak groups in this region of 
the thorium C + spectrum that, within the rather large tolerance that 
must be allowed, groups corresponding sufficiently with many of the calculated 
transitions could be found. A better test was found to be to compare the 
relative intensities of the a-particle sub-groups and the corresponding p-ray 
lines, and using some recent measurements I hod made I found on the whole 
evidence in favour of Gamow's views. A slightly modified level schemef 
which he had also proposed was found not to be satisfactory, since the level 
system now included a y-ray which was too intense in relation to the a-partidle 
groups. As, however, 1 pointed out on that occasion, the only satisfactory 

* In the ooune of publioation. 

t Gftmow, * Atomio Nuclei and Radioactivity,' Clarendon Press, 1031. Chap. Ill, 
s. 2, p. 66, Table Vo. 
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teat of this hypothesis was to verify that y-rays of the correct energies were 
emitted immediately after the a-particle disintegration of thorium G. 

The scheme of transformation in which this body is concerned is shown in 
fig. 2. All our detailed knowledge of the y-rays by means of P-ray spectra has 
been obtained by using sources of thorium C in company with its products, 
and it is not therefore known to which body the p-ray groups should be assigned. 


ThB/^ 

8S 


Fio. 2. 

However, thorium C" can be prepared free from other products by recoil 
from thorium G, and, although it is a short-lived body with a period of only 
3*1 minutes, simple electroscope measurements had shown that it emitted 
powerful corresponding closely in penetrating power to those from a 

source of thorium (C + C' + C"). It had therefore always been assumed in 
the past that all the y-rays, and hence also the p-ray groups, were due to the 
disintegration of thorium G'', but if Gamow’s hypothesis is correct, some 
of the y-rays should arise after the disintegration of thorium G. A source of 
pure thorium C" prepared by recoil should not therefore show these y-rays 
or the associated p-ray groups, since from such a source one would obtain 
only those radiations emitted after the thorium G'' disintegration. 

At the time of the Volta Gonference I had only made some preliminary 
experiments, but I reported that the crucial p-ray groups did not appear to 
be given by thorium G'^ sources. 1 have since confirmed this work, and the 
results appear to support Qamow’s theory in detail. 

§2. Experimentol. 

The object of the following experiments is to decide whether the y-rays that 
could arise from the set of levels shown in fig. 1 are emitted immediately after 
the a-disintegration of thorium G. The next table shows the energies of the 
P*ray groups that would occur by conversion in an atom of atomic number 81, 
the L| level being used for the first two transitions and the K level for the 
remainder. The energies, Hp values and intensities of groups of approximately 
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the right onorgios found in the combined emission of thorium C and thorium 
C" are shown in column IV. 

The values of Hp and energy given here are based on some new measure¬ 
ments I have made, and differ slightly from previous values. These experi¬ 
ments are not quite finished and some small alterations in the values may yet 
have to be made, but these values are sufficiently accurate for the present 
case, where no attempt at criticism is being based on exact agreement in the 
energies. The values for the intensities of the groups which are quoted have 
been also determined in the course of this work. 

Table II. 


1. 

IL 

m. 

IV. 

j9-Tay groupt found from Th. C + C", 

Tmasition 
•M fig. 1). 

Eoergy 
volte X IQr*. 

aMBUlung 

Eneinr 
volte X 10^. 


Number of 
eleotrons per 
dhrintogreUon. 

B—D 

0-188 

0-036 

_ 



B-A 

0-417 

0-264 

0*262 

643 

0*21 

D-C 

1*404 

0-663 


— 


E-0 

1-808 

0-741 

— 



0—B 

2-831 

2-080 

2-06 

1073 

2-6 X 10^ 

0—A 

8-348 

2-497 

2-47 

1861 

0-6 X 10-- 

D—B 

4-336 

3-484 

3-63 

2319 

0-8 X 

E—B 

4-623 

3-672 

8-73 

2400 

0-2 X 10-» 

D—A 

4-762 

3-901 

3-93 

2480 

0-09 X 10-« 

E—A 

4-940 

4-089 

— 

— 

— 


Chief ehmiget introduoed by nelng nviied levete. 


0—B 

2-76 

1-91 

1-92 

1609 

14-6 X 10-« 

O-A 

3-16 

2-31 

2*38 

1819 

0-08 X 10-* 


Under the heading of “ revised levels ” ate shown the two important altera¬ 
tions in the table which occur if Gamow’s second set of levels is used. In 
this case he adjusted the energies of the levels slightly to give a better fit with 
the p-ray evidence instead of taking the energy difEerences directly from the 
a-partide measurements. 

While the agreement between the energies is not good, it is not so poor as 
to count against the hypothesis, since the values used in columns II and III 
are obtained from the difierence of two a-paiticle energies. It may be noted 
that an error of one in a thousand in the latter would give an error of ±0*06 x 
10* volts in the values of colnnm 11. 
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If Ckunow^B hypothesis is correct, the ^-ray groups shown in column IV 
should be emitted immediately after the a-disintegration of thorium C, and 
therefore should not bo found in the p-ray spectrum of thorium prepared 
by recoil. It is convenient to adopt the terminology ** of the p-ray groups of 
thorium C. ” to mean those actually emitted from a thorium 0" nucleus 

which has been left excited by the preceding thorium C disintegration. Such 
groups would in practice only be found from a source of thorium C and not 
from one of thorium G'', which would give the thorium . Pb groups. It 
will be seen that the strongest groups concerned in this discussion are those of 
Hp 543, and 1673, or, if the revised levels are used, Hp 1609. While I found 
that Hp 1609 was emitted by thorium G''. Pb, the other two lines, Hp 543 and 
1673 are not. It would therefore appear that the revised level system is not 
an improvement and cannot be accepted, but that in its original form Gamow’s 
hypothesis is strongly confirmed by expi$riment. 

The method of measuring the thorium C" . Pb p-ray spectrum was to pre¬ 
pare a source of thorium C** in aiiu. 

The usual typo of semicircular focussing apparatus in vacuum was used 
and the arrangement of the source is shown in fig. 3. A was a small plate 



3x8 mm. activated with thorium (B -f C), the strength of the souioe being 
usually equivalent in y-ray activity to about 5 mg. of radium. Some of the 
recoil atoms of thorium C" ejected from A impinged on the plate B, and gave 
there a source placed in the correct position under the slit S to furnish a p-ray 

VOL. oxxxvi.—^A. 2 D 
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Bpectrum of the usual type. It wiU be seen that the main sootoe A was 
endosed in a tube which prevented any ^-rays from getting directly to the 
photographic plate. The solid angle for collection of the recoil atoms provided 
by this arrangement was small and exposures of 16 to 26 hours were necessary 
to obtain photographs of the lines in the thorium C". Fb spectrum. There 
was little difficulty, however, in giving such long exposures, since a large 
permanent magnet* was employed to give the necessary magnet fields, and the 
vacuum was maintained by a charcoal tube immersed in liquid air. No 
attention was therefore necessary to the apparatus, and in fact the esposuze 
was usually carried out over night. 

To test out the apparatus, a photograph of the ^-rays in the region 2600- 
3500 Hp was first taken, and the two strong lines Hp 2628 and Hp 2914t 
were obtained. This was satisfactory, since these two p-ray groups are 
associated with the of energy 6*17 and 6*90 X 10* volts which are 

known to be emitted by thorium C". Attention was then turned to two 
regions, the one including Hp 1609, the other Hp 543, and a series of photo¬ 
graphs taken of each. In every case the line Hp 1609 showed up strongly, 
whereas Hp 543 was present on some photographs but not on others. It 
seemed at once likely that the phenomenon of aggregate recoil was com¬ 
plicating matters, and that under these conditions of recoil in vacuum some 
thorium B and thorium C was being carried across to the receiving plate B. 
A proof that this was occurring was furnished by two photographs in which the 
strong thorium B line Hp 1398 was present as well as the line Hp 1609. It was 
then clear that it was not sufficient merely to look for the presence or absence 
of a line, and that the problem could only bo solved satisfactorily by comparing 
the relative intensities of the lines obtained by the recoil method with those 
obtained when a normal source of thorium (B C -f C") was used. For 
example, my results in the region Hp 1300 to Hp 2100 are shown in Table HI. 
The first three columns show the Hp values, usual accepted origin, and relative 
photographic intensities of the stronger lines in this region and of certain weaker 
lines mentioned in Table II. The last col umn shows the intensities of the 
linos found on the recoil photograph. These plates were carefully photo- 
metered, but since the three weaker lines were faint, the intensities given are 
subject to the large uncertainty shown. It will be noticed that the thorium B 
line Hp 1398, which is 56 times as strong as Hp 1609 in the direct photographs, 
is only one-fifth as strong in the recoil photograph. Its occurrence to this 

* CkMkoroft, Ellis, and Kershaw, * Proo. Boy. 8oo.,’ A, vol. 18S, p. 628 (1938). 

t Old values Hp 2682 and 2914. 
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Table III. 


Up. 

Oiigiii. 

1 

Rel&Uve photographic 
intendtiec from 
aocroe of Th (B+C+0")« 

Relative photographic 
intensities from 
recoil soaroe. 

1898 

B 

200 

About 1 

1459 

B 

0*4 

— 

1483 

Cor G" 

0-7 

0*7to 1*3 

1492 

CorC" 

0*07 


1609 

Cor C" 

3*6 

6 

1678 

CorO" 

0-7 


1707 ! 

B 

6*6 

_ 

1767 

B 

25 


1819 ! 

Cor C" 

0 02 

__ 

1S26 

B 

62 

_ 

1839 I 

B 

1*7 

_ 

isei 1 

CorC" 

016 

_ 

1939 1 

C or C" 

0*7 

0-7to 1*3 

1999 

Cor C" 

016 

_ 

2046 

B 

0*76 

i 



abnormally amall eictent can only accounteii for by concluding that a certain 
amount of thorium B was carried across to the receiving plate by aggregate 
recoil. On the other hand, the three lines Hp 1483, Hp 1609 and Hp 1939 
appear in about their correct relative intensities, and there is therefore a strong 
presumption that these are true recoil lines and come from thorium C *'. Pb. 

There are two ways by which we can support this conclusion. The first is 
to verify that the absolute intensities of the lines are of the correct order of 
magnitude to be accounted for by the recoil. The efficiency of the recoil 
under these conditions was measured by carrying out the experiment exactly 
as usual, and when the apparatus had been properly evacuated for about an 
hour, air was let in rapidly, the receiver B was removed, and its activity 
measured by an electroscope. Taking the main source of thorium (B + C) 
as unity, I found on the recoil source about 2 X 10'* of thorium C'' about 
O'l X 10“* of thorium C, and traces of thorium B. Nowin arbitrary units of 
photographic density I find that the intensity of Hp 1609 by roooU is about 
3 X 10'* per milligram-minute of thorium (B + G) exposure, whereas direct 
it is about 2 X 10'*, giving a ratio of about 1-5 X 10'* for the total recoil 
efficiency in good agreement with that foimd by direct measurement, 

A further proof that the line Hp 1609 does come from the thorium C'' prepared 
by recoil is obtained by determining the intensity of this line on the recoil 
photographs relative to the intensities of the two lines Hp 2628 and 2914 also 
obtained by recoil. We can be sure on independent evidence that the two 
latter lines are due to thorium . Pb, so that if this is also true of Hp 1609 


2 D 2 
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the relative intensities of these lines from recoil photographs should be the 
same as from direct photographs. That this is the case can be seen from the 
following short table. 


Table IV. 


Unew 

H/> 1609. 

Hfi2d28. 

Hfi89U. 

Relative intennities— 

Direct . 

2 X 10-‘ 

1 X 10-* 

0*8 X 10“* 

Recoil 

3 X 10-« 

1 -9 X 10-* 

1-3 X 10-* 

Ratio of intensities 

0-66 X 10* 

0-53 X 10* 

0*6 X 10* 


In fact, taking into account the difficulties of photometering weak lines on a 
strong backgiotmd, the agreement is rather better than would often be obtained 
in this type of work. 

These experiments have therefore proved definitely that of the lines shown 
in Table III, Hp 1483, 1609, and 1939 come from thorium C". Pb. This 
shows that the revised set of levels proposed by Gamow (lower portion of Table 
II) ate not correct, since it requires Hp 1609 to come from thorium C. C". 
However, Gamow’s original scheme (upper portion of Table II) included 
instead the line Hp 1673, and reference to Table III will show that this line 
was noi obtained on the recoil photographs, although in the direct photographs 
it is of the same intensity as two lines Hp 1483 and Hp 1939, which were found 
by recoil. This is the first piece of strong evidence in favour of the hypothesis, 
but the crucial evidence must depend on the low energy line Hp 643, which 
will now be discussed. In all seven e:q>eriments were made to photograph 
this line by recoil; on four of them were faint indications of the line, on 
three of them no sign of the line could be seen. Even on the photographs 
where the line was present the intensity per unit exposure varied greatly in a 
manner quite different from that of the lines previously discussed. However, 
I think the matter is settled quite definitely by applying the same criteria as 
in the previous cases. I find in direct photographs, using a source of thorium 
(B -f G + C") that Hp 643 is about five times as strong as Hp 1609, whereas 
in that recoil photograph where it was strongest Hp 643 was at the most one* 
third as strong as Hp 1609 for equal exposures. Therefore in the most favour¬ 
able case there is a discrepancy of a factor of 16, and in three photographs, 
on two of which I place particular weight, there was no sign of the line. It 
would appear therefore that this line does come from thorium C. G", a result 
in agreement with Qamow’s hypothesis. It is interesting to note that its 
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oociuience in certain photographs would be accounted for by just the amount 
of aggregate recoil found to occur in the control experiment. 

Meitner and Phillips* have also started experiments on this same subject, 
and in a preliminary note in the ^ Naturwissenschaften ’ state that they have 
found that this line Hp 54.3 is emitted by thorium G''. Pb in disagreement 
with Gamow’s hypothesis. 1 cannot see any obvious reason for this disagree¬ 
ment, but it is clear that there are many factors to be taken into consideration 
in interpreting the results of this type of experiment, and the decision which 
conclusion is correct can only be reached later after a detailed criticism of all 
details. I shall therefore continue the present discussion on the basis of the 
experiments described in this paper, which appear to be in favour of Oamow's 
view. 

It is important to note that the values of the energies of the y-rays deduced 
from the p-ray data do support their association with this level system^ For 
example (see Table 11) the energy of the transition G~A and G—B os obtoinej 
/fom the P-rajf lines (column IV) are 3*32 X 10^ and 2*91 X 10^ volts, and 
their difference agrees well with that for the measured value of the low frequency 
y-ray 0*405 X 10* volts as required by the level system. The same is true of 
the transitions D—A and D—B due to the y-rays whose measured energies 
are 4*78 X 10* and 4*38 X 10* volts, giving again a difference in good agree¬ 
ment with that of the y-ray 0*405 X 10* volts. 

It is therefore justifiable to use the p-ray lines to give the energy values of 
the excited a-particle states, since they can be measured with much greater 
accuracy than the difference of the a-particle energies can be determined. The 
v^ues obtained in this way for the energies of the excited states of the thorium 
nucleus are shown in Table V, and also the energies of the a-particle groups 
associated with their excitation, after making allowance as before for the 
effect of recoil. These values have been obtained by taking the energy of 
the most intense group of a-particles to be 6*016 X 10* volts. 

With the proof of the correctness of Gamow’s picture of the mechanism of 
emission of the y-rays in the case of thorium C, we have reached a definite 
stage in understanding the origin of the y-rays of radioactive substances. We 
have now sufficient proof of the association of y-rays with excited nuclear 
a-particle states to make it reasonable to conclude that all the y-rays of radio¬ 
active bodies arise in this way. Jt is possible to obtain evidence about the 
a-particles in the nucleus from several different lines of work, and we may hope 
to see a rapid accumulation of data on the subject'. 

• * Naturwias,' December 11, p. 1007 (1931). 
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Table Y.—^Values for the Energies of the a-particle OronpB from Thorinm C 
and for the excited states of Thorium C" revised by data from the ^-ray 
spectrum. 


Bneisy of excited states 
of Th. C" in excess of 
that of the ground state 

Knoigy of o^partiple 
group from thorium C 
(in volts X 1(H). 

(in volte x 1(H). 

1 CSaloulated. | 

1 Measured. 

0 

6 066 

6-066 

0-406 

6-016 

6016 

3-32 

6-730 

6-727 

4-78 

6-687 

6-690 

4-99 

6-666 

6-601 


Number of a-partioles 
in group and also number 
of exaltations of oorresponding 
excited state per Th. C. O'' 
disintegration. 


0*22 
0-74 
0 022 
0 004 
0 016 


There are many points of interest that rise from consideration of the detailed 
information we now possess about the excited states of the thorium G" nucleus, 
but it would appear best to deal with these separately on another occasion. 

I would like to express my indebtedness to Lord Rutherford for his inten'^t 
in this work and for many helpful discussions. 


Summary. 

Experiments have been carried out to ascertain whether certain y-rays 
known to be emitted as the result of the disintegration of either thorium Cor 
thorium C'' actually arise from thorium C, as predicted by certain theoretical 
considerations of Qamow. These y-rays arc found to be emitted immediately 
after the disintegration of thorium C in agreement with the theory. This 
provides a further proof of the connection of the y-rays with excited a-particle 
states in the nucleus and enables a comprehensive view to be taken of the whole 
problem of y-ray emission of radioactive bodies. 

I wish gratefully to acknowledge grants from the Caiid Fund of the Royal 
Society, and also from the Government Grant Committee for the purchase of 
the radio-thorium used in this work and for the construction of the large 
permanent magnet. 

My thanks are due to Mr. R. Cole for his assistance in carrying out the 
experiments. 
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The f-Baya frotn Adinium Emanation and their Origin, 

By Lord Kuthbbtobd, O.M., F.R.S., and B. V. Bowdex, B.A. 

(Received January 21, 1932.) 

As a result of leoeut experiments, evidence is accumulating that the pene* 
tiating Y-rays from radioactive substances have their origin not in the movement 
of electrons but in the transitions of «-particles in an excited nucleus. Strong 
evidence in support of this view was obtained by Rutherford, Ward and 
Lewis* * § from their analysis of the groups of long range a-particles from radium 
O', and a more detailed discussion of the results was given by Rutherford and 
EUis.t This problem of the origin of the y^rays can be attacked in another 
direction from a consideration of the so-called fine structure shown by the 
groups of oc-particles emitted by certain radioactive substances. In particular, 
Rosenblumt found that the transformation of thorium C was accompanied 
by the appearance of five homogeneous groups of a-particles. In explanation 
of these results, Gamow§ suggested that Y’^y^ should be emitted as a result 
of such a complex transformation, the energies of the individual y-iekjH corre¬ 
sponding to the difEerences of energies between the a-particles in the various 
groups. Unfortunately it is a difficult matter to give a decisive answer on this 
important question. 

In a recent paper, EllisH concludes that the (experimental evidence is in 
support of Gamow’s theory, but on the other hand, Meitner^[ as a result of her 
investigations, has expressed a contrary opinion. It is thus of much impor¬ 
tance to examine all methods of obtaining evidence on this question. 

On Gamow’s theory, all transformations which give more than one group 
of a-particles must give rise to y-rays. In the simplest case, when two groups 
of a-particles only are observed, the energy of the y-ray should be equal to 
the dificrence in energy of the a-particles in the two groups, and the number 
of y-rays emitted should be equal to the number of a-particles in the lower 
velocity group. For example, both actinium C and actiniiun X have been 

• ‘ Proo. Roy. Soo.; A, vol. 131, p. 684 (1931). 

t ‘ Proo. Roy. Soc.,' A, vol. 132, p. 067 (1931). 

t ‘0. R, Acad. Soi., Paris,’ vol. 188, p. 1401 (1929), and vol, 190, p. 1124 (1930). 

§ ** Nature,” vol. 126, p. 397 (1930), and ” Atomic Nuclei and Radioactivity,” Glaiendoa 
Proas, p. 63 (1931). 

II -Proc. Roy. Soc.,’ A vol. 136 p. 396 (1932). 

^ ’ Naturwias,* December, 1931. 
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shown to emit two groups of a-psrtioles, and thus should emit -Y^iays,* the 
mergy at whioh can be calculated^ Though y-mys of about the right energy 
have been deduced from the ^-ray spectra, it is unfortunately difficult to be 
certain from whioh radioactive body they originate. 

In the course of their investigations on the complenty of the a-rays from 
various radioactive bodies, Lewis and Wynn-Williams* informed us that the 
a-rays from actinium emanation (actinon) were complex, consisting of two 
groups difEering in energy by about 3-6 X 10* volts. About 16 per cent, of 
the a-partides were emitted in the lower velocity group. Allowing for the 
energy of recoil, the transformation of actinon should thus be expected to give 
rise to powerful y-rays of energy about 3*66 X 10* volts. It will be seen that 
this new observation afforded a method of testing the general correctness of 
Qamow’s theory by experiments of a simple kind. 

The ejqierimontal arrangement is shown in the flgure. A steady current of 
air passed over the actinium preparation in A, through the large stopcock S 
into a metal box B, the upper part of which was covered with a sheet of mica. 



A p-ray electroscope E was placed above the mica to determine the effect of 
any or y-radiation emitted from the emanation and its products. Any active 
deposit initudly present with the emanation was removed from the air stream 
by a thick plug of glass wool at G. The rate of flow of the air current 
was adjusted so that on an average the emanation remained about 10 seconds 
in the box before removal by the current of air, so that the greater part of the 
emanation was transformed in the box. On turning on the air current, an 
immediate effect was observed in the electroscope, showing that the emanation 
or its product actinium A (period 1/600 second) emitted some ^rays. The 


* ‘Proo. Roy. Soc..’ A. vol. 13C, p. 349 (19.32). 
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effect in the electroscope increased slowly with time owing to the diffusion to 
the walls of a small part of the active deposit from the emanation transformed 
in the box. In order to estimate the magnitude of this ^-ray activity compared 
with that due to the active deposit in equilibrium with the emanation an 
insulated metal plate P was charged to a potential of —200 volts, in order to 
collect the products of decay of the emanation, viz., actinium (B -f- C + C'), on 
its surface. Under these conditions, the introduction of the emanation gave the 
same initial effect as that obtained without the field, but the ^-ray activity 
rose rapidly due to the p-rays emitted from the actinium (B + C + C'), reaching 
a maximum after about 3 hours: The initial effect due to the emanation was 
about 2 per cent, of the effect of the active deposit when in equilibrium with the 
emanation. Under the experimental conditions, the ^-rays had to pass through 
mica, etc., equivalent to about 12 cm. of air in stopping power, and the effect in 
the electroscope became very small when sufficient absorbers were introduced to 
stop the p-rays. In order to teat for the presence of Y-rays> a Geiger-MuUer* 
tube counter was used in place of the electroscope. Instead of counting the 
number of throws of a string electrometer, the total current passed through 
the counter was collected in a condenser of about 0*6 mF. capacity for a 
definite interval varying from 20 seconds to a minute, and the condenser was 
then discharged through a ballistic galvanometer. This in practice proved a 
simple and convenient method of measuring the numl)er of discharges in the 
tube counter. In order to reduce the effect in the counter due to the y-rays 
emitted directly from the actinium preparation, suitable lead screens L were 
interposed. The thickness of the brass walls of the counter (1 mm.) was 
sufficient to absorb all the p-rays, and any soft y-rays arising from the emana¬ 
tion. 

On passing the emanation through the box without the electric field, a 
marked y-ray effect was immediately observed which increased only slightly 
with time. When the active deposit was collected on the plate there was a 
more noticeable increase, the y-ray effect ultimately (after about 3 hours) 
reaching about 2^ times that due to the emanation itself. These experiments 
thus showed clearly that the emanation (or actinium A) emitted a weak p- 
radiation and a strong y-radiation comparable with that arising from its 
subsequent y-ray emitting products, actinium (B -f C + O'). Before these 
observations, it had been supposed that the emanation emitted only a-rays. 
The small p-ray effect is to be ascribed to the internal conversion of the f-rays 

• Wo are indebted to Mr. Ocolualini for the loan <if a counter in good working order, 
construoted by him. 
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in their escape from the nucleus, and is of the order of niagnitude to be expected 
from this cause. 

In order to determine the penetrating power of the y-rajs emitted by the 
emanation, sheets of lead or brass were interposed between the box and the 
counter. On account of the smallness of the effect it was difficult to determine 
the absorption curve with accuracy, but the observations indicated that the 
absorption by lead was exponential, with a value of {x/p = 0-4, the y-rays 
being half absorbed in a thickness of 1 -5 mm. lead. The absorption coefficient 
in brass was determined over a smaller range and is less accurate, the value of 
(a/p being 0-08. 

It is difficult to fix the energy of the individual y-rays from this value of the 
absorption coefficient, since the experimental arrangement employed in its 
determination was unsuitable for a direct estimation of the various factors 
(such as scattering, photo-electric effect, etc.) involved, and the strength of the 
actinium preparation was too small to allow a determination of the absorption 
under conditions more suitable for calculation. An o^stimate of the energy 
of the y-ray can best be made by comparison of the absorption coefficients of 
y-radiations of known maximum frequency made under comparable conditions. 
For example, Rutherford and RiGhardson* * * § " found that the less penetrating 
component of the y-radiations from radium B gave a value of p/p of 0-41 in 
lead. From the analysis given by Ellis, it is known that there are present 
two strong y-rays of energies about 300,000 and 360,000 volts, which must in 
the main control this absorption coefficient. In addition Jaegerf has deter¬ 
mined the absorption coefficient of X-rays of different frequencies in lead. 
Taking account of his data, and combining our observations of the absorption 
coefficients in lead and in brass, we estimate that the energy of transformation 
of the y-rays from the emanation is about 350,000 volts, and this is of about 
the magnitude to be expected from the observed difference in energy of dis¬ 
integration of the two groups of a-particles, viz., 356,000 volts. On the other 
hand, calculation from the data given by L. H. Oray,j; gives a value of about 
306,000 volts for the quantum energy.§ Considering the difficulties of an 
accurate estimate, the agreement is iis close as could be expected, in view of 
the possibility that the transitions may not be as simple as has been 
assumed in the calculations. 

• ‘ Phil Mag.,’ vol. 25, p. 722 (1913). 

t ‘ Z. Physik,’ voL 69, p. 566 (1931). 

t ‘ Proo. Camb. Phil. Soc.,’ vol. 27, p. 103 (1931). 

§ We are indebted to Mr, L. H. Gray for his help in these oaloulations. 
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A more definite test of the agreement of theory and experiment might be 
made if the quantum energy of the y-tays could be directly determined in the 
ordinary way by means of the magnetic speotrum. Such an experiment 
would be very difficult and require much more intense sources of actinium 
emanation than were available in our experiments. Since preparations of 
actinium X produce the emanation immediately, the j^ray spectrum of this 
body should normally show a strong lino due to the emanation, of energy about 
360,000 volts. Owing to the escape of the emanation from the source of actin¬ 
ium X under experimental conditions, it is difficult to estimate the intensity 
to be expected for the emanation line in the y-ray spectrum. It should be 
noted that the energy of the y-ray from the emanation should be nearly the 
same as that of the y-ray arising from the complex a-ray transformation of 
actinium 0, since the differences of energy between the respective groups are 
about the same, a y-ray of about this energy (350,000 volts) has actually 
been observed and has been ascribed to actinium (B + C + C')* Further 
experiments are required to throw light on this interesting question. 

It should be pointed out that, while for simplicity we have spoken of the 
y-rays from the actinium emanation, the y-rays on Gamow’s theory are sup¬ 
posed to arise from a transition in the subsequent product actinium A a very 
short interval after the emission of the a-particle from the emanation. It 
would be more correct to speak of the y-ray arising from the transformation 
actinon-actinium A. It is impossible to conclude from these experiments 
whether the y-radiation is emitted from actinon or from actinium A, but since 
no evidence of complexity of the a-rays of actinium A has been observed, it is 
natural to conclude that tlie y-rays arc connected with the transformation of 
the emanation itself. In general our experiments afford strong corroborative 
evidence of the correctness of Gamow’s theory that y-rays should be a necessary 
accompaniment of fine structure in the a-rays emitted from a radioactive 
substance. The intensity of the y-rays and their energies are of the right order 
of magnitude to be expected from this theory. The experiments also afiord 
support for the view that y-rays have their origin in a-ray transformations in 
on excited nucleus. 

The experiments of Lewis and Wynn-Williams {loc, dtJ) have not shown any 
observable complexity in the a-rays from thorium or radium emanations. We 
should consequently not expect to observe any strong y-radiation from either 
of these two bodies. In the case of radium emanation, the experiments of 
Slater* show that, if this body emits y-rays at aU, it does so in exceedingly 
• * Phil. Mag.; vol. 42, p. 904 (1021). 
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small quantity (of the older of 1/6000 of that emitted by the active deposit 
in equilibrium with the emanation). We have ourselves made experiments 
with the emanation of thorium. A minute y-t&y effect of the order of 1/10,000 
of that due to the thorium C" in equilibrium with it was noted, but it is di£B.cuIt 
to give a decisive proof whether the small effect observed is due directly to the 
emanation or to a trace of active deposit carried into the testing vessel with the 
emanation. Further experiments on this point are in progress. 


Summary. 

Following the discovery of Lewis and Wyun-Williams that the actinium 
emanation emits two distinct groups of a-particles, evidence has be«i obtained 
that the transformation actinon-actinium A is accompanied by weak ^-rays 
and strong y-rays. From the measurement of the penetrating power of the 
y-rays, it is concluded that the energy of the y-rays is of the right order to be 
expected from the difference of energies of the c-particle groups (of 360,000 
volts). These experiments afford strong confirmatory evidence that the y-rays 
have their origin in transitions of a-particles in an excited nucleus, and are 
in agreement with the general view suggested by Gamow that y-rays must 
accompany all transformations where more than one group of a-particles is 
emitted. 

In conclusion we wish to express our thanks to Mr. G. B. Crowe for his help 
in making the measurements. 
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The Meckmism and Moleculaf Statistics of the Reaction 

CUSO 4 .= CUSO 4 . H,0 + 4H,0. 

By B. Topley, M.A. 

(Communicated by F. G. Donnan, F.R S.- Received October 13, 1931.) 

§ 1. Introduction. 

It has been suggested in previous papers* that a reaction localised in the 
interfacial zone between two solid phases could be considered from a molecular- 
kinetic point of view in the following general way. 

Since the reactions have temperature coefficients of the normal exponential 
form, it is a natural supposition that the rate is determined by the attainment 
of a critical energy in some bond or structure, the breaking of which leads to 
the re-arrangement of the ions and molecules in its immediate neighbourhood, 
followed (in a dissociation reaction) by escape of molecules of the gaseous 
product. In the case of simple dissociations, such as (carbonates and salt 
hydrates, the reaction is naturally endothermic, and it seems very unlikely 
that any kind of ** chain ” reaction would spread in the solid, except in the 
limited sense that the breaking of one bond in, for example, the hydrate 
CaC 03 . 6 H 3 O, might obviously lead to the loss of all six water molecules. 

The general fact that these reactions take place more readily where the two 
solids are in contact than at the free surface of the reactant solid is qualitatively 
attributed to the imposition on the reaction zone of a force field by the second 
solid, produced practically in molecular contact with the first by the reaction 
itself. According to the special nature of the reaction the second solid phase 
might act in one or both of two ways. It might act simply as an acceptor 
for the dis-arranged lattice constituents in the vicinity of the broken bond, 
thus preventing the broken unit of the lattice from reforming its original 
configuration. Another, and with dissociation reactions probably more 
important function, is that the force field exerted in the inteifacial zone by the 
solid product is equivalent to an adsorption potential acting on the molecules 
of the gaseous product. This acts in the direction of lowering the minimum 
energy required for whatever unit act initiates the re-arrangement of ions and 
molecules which in its totality constitutes the completed chemical reaction. 

It is usually found that the solid product is in a very finely divided state; 
nevertheless, a process of recrystallisation or aggregation must take place to 

* To^y and Hume, * Proc. Roy. Soo.,* A, vol. 120, p. 211 (1928); Spencer and Topley, 
‘ J. Ghem. Soo,,’ vol. 124, p. 2633 (1929); Spwioer and Topley, ‘ Trans. Faraday Soo.,’ 
vol. 27, p. 94 (1981) ,* Topley and Smith, • Nature,’ vol. 128, p. 290 (1931). 
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some extent in the layers left behind by the continuous movement of the inter¬ 
face through the reactant ciystal.** This process is sometimes rapid in com¬ 
parison with the reaction rate, and sometimes much slowor.f 

This conception of the mechanism led to the expression^ 

Rate = C. (Ij 

where C is a constant computed from the interface area and the composition 
and density of the reactant solid, and A is empirically determined in the 
usual way. The factor v represents the frequency associated with the vibration 
resi>onsible for initiating the decomposition, and is introduced on the grounds 
that the rate at which a given linkage can acquin^ energy (become activated) 
is proportional to v, since this is the frequency with which it can change its 
energy. The order of magnitude of v was assumed to be that of atomic 
frequencies and taken as 6 X 10^®. 

Applied to the dissociation of the metastable CaCOs, 6 H 2 O into calcite and 
liquid water (Topley and Hume, loo. dl.), this equation gives a value entirely 
of the wrong order, about 10 ^ times too small Kassel, discussing this result 
in detail in a paper on ‘‘ Reactions with very high temperature coefficients, 
concludes that the reaction must be complex, and has analysed the conse¬ 
quences of assuming that there are a series of steps of the type 

AB 3 B + ABj c 2B + AB -►SB 4- A, 

B in this case representing liquid water which is present throughout the 
reaction. By postulating for each partial reaction a rate and a temperature 
coefficient which entails no difficulty about the possible rate of activation, the 
very large total temperature coefficient can be accounted for.|| 

* The physioal condition of the product and the influence of this upon the dynamio 
equilibrium in a dissociating system were very clearly discussed twenty yean ago by 
J, R. Partington, * * * § J. Chem. Soc.,' vol. 99, p. 466 (1911). 

t Topl^ and Hume, loc. cii .; and Spencer and Topley, loc. ciL 

t Substantially the same expression has recently been derived by Bradley, * Phil. Mag.,' 
vol. 12, p. 290 (1931). 

§ * J. Amer. Chem. Soc.,' vol. 61, p. 1136 (1929). 

II It is not, however, really essential to the argument to assume the transient formation, 
even to an undetectable extent, of definite intermediate hydrates ; the presenoe of liquid 
water makes possible an effect similar to that described in connection with the reaction 
Ag|CO| ^ AgfO + OO 3 in the presence cl COg below the dissociation pressuxe (Spencer 
and Topley, * J. Chem. Soo.,* vol. 124, p. 2633 (1929)), In fact, a marked deorease in 
the rate when external pteisaie is applied to the Water + CaCOg. 6Efi system, observed 
by Hume and the author, makes this seem mote probable. 
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Another metastable hydrate, KHC 3 O 4 . ^H |0 recently studied by Hume and 
Colvin* exhibits an absolute rate and temperature coefficient of the same order 
as CaCOa. 6 H 2 O, But in this case the decomposition took place under con¬ 
ditions such that the water-vapour was removed immediately. Here the 
application of Kassers suggestion, in the form that definite lower hydrates 
having a transient life intervene, is difficult, and the alternative view involving 
an adsorption layer in the interface cannot be reconciled with the fact that the 
rate is not appreciably reduced in the presence of moderate water vapour 
concentrations. 

The reaction Ag^COg AggO + COg, when the carbon dioxide is effectively 
removed so that the maximum rate is realised,f is in reasonably good agree¬ 
ment with equation ( 1 ). But since the reaction was measured in the presence 
of a small amount of water vapour, it is a possibility that part of the interface 
is occupied by water va^iour adsorbed in the reaction zone to an extent which 
would be a function of temperature and might therefore seriously affect the 
temperature coefficient; moreover, there is the possibility of the intermediate 
fonnatioii of silver hydroxide. 

There seemed to be no satisfactory data available for examining the relation¬ 
ship between reaction velocity and its temperature coefficient for reaction in 
solids. Accordingly, Mr. M. L. Smith and the author measured the reaction 
CuSOg . SHgO == CuSOg . HgO -f 4HgO with special reference to the influence 
of temperature and of small pressures of water vapour, and the elimination of 
disturbing effects caused by the increasing thickness of the solid product 4 
During the progress of this work and since its completion, three other experi¬ 
mental researches have been published dealing with the same reaction.§ 
From these and earlier studies more qualitative and quantitative information 
is now available about this reaction than any other of the same type. The 
numerical agreement obtained by different workers measuring the rate of 
dehydration of pentahydrate crystals of widely different sizes shows the 
satisfactory reproducibility of the results. 

The reaction as it has been measured in practice is physically a composite 
one, in that the interface moves parallel to the original faces of an anisotropic 

* • Proc. Roy, Soo.,’ A, vol. 126, p. 036 (1929). 

t Spencer and Topley, Joe, cil., ‘ J. Chem, Soc,’ 

t * Proo. Roy, Soo.,* A, vol. 13i, p. 224 (1931). 

f Gamer and Tanner, ‘ J. Chem. Soo.,’ vol. 125, p. 47 (1930); Uiune and Colvin, ‘ Proo. 
Roy. Soo.,' A, voL 132, p. 648 (1931); KohJaohattor and Nitaohmann, * Z. phya. Chem.,’ 
Bodenatein Festival vol., p. 494 (1931). 
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crystal. But the rate does not differ in different directions by mote than 10 
per cent. (Gamer and Tanner, loe. eU.). This difference would only be impor¬ 
tant in the present discussion through its possible effect upon the temperature 
ooefiScient. It has been found, however, that the velocity is very sensitive to 
temperature (about a threefold increase for 10 °), but there is no appreciable 
change in the slope of the line log (Rate) v. 1 /T during a 100 -fold increase in 
total rate (Smith and Topley, loc. cit.) between 0 ° and 43°. It follows that 
since the rates parallel to different faces are nearly the same at an intermediate 
temperature, the relative contributions to the total rate must remain much the 
same over the range investigated. 

Some points about the general mechanism of this particular reaction are 
discussed in § 2 , and in § 3 a statistical mechanical theory is attempted on 
the lines of equation ( 1 ) above. 

§ 2 . Oeneral Mechanism of the Reaction CUSO 4 . 6 H 2 O = CUSO 4 . HjO -|- 4 H 2 O. 

The rate of dehydration of crystals of CUSO 4 . SHjO in air at atmospheric 
pressure has been studied by Rae* * * § and especially by Growther and Goutts.f 
The latter worked at 100 ° for the dehydration as far as monohydrate, the last 
molecule requiring 220 °. Under these conditions the rate passes through a 
series of maxima and minima, the minima occurring at the compositions of 
the lower hydrates; this was interpreted in terms of Langmuir’s| well-known 
reasoning from the requirements of the phase rule in a heterogeneous dissocia¬ 
tion. 

Below 50°, the decomposition in a vacuum proceeds to the stage of the mono¬ 
hydrate, the rate of decomposition of this being negligible in comparison. 
There is no sign of the formation of the trihydrate. 4Vith very small partial 
pressure of water vapour,§ the rate is considerably decreased, but otherwise 
the behaviour is the same. With larger pressures (but still much less than the 
equilibrium pressure in the penta-hydrate sjrstem) the decomposition curve 
begins to show an inflexion corresponding to formation of trihydrate. At 66 °, 
Gamer and Tanner (fee. eit.), using comparatively large crystals in a high 
vacuum, again obtained the trihydiate, which decomposed more slowly than 
the pentahydrate. 

* ‘ J. Chom. Soo.,’ vol. 109, p. 1229 (1916). 

t ‘ Prao. Roy. 800 .,’ A, vol. 106. p. 216 (1924). 

t * J. Amor. COiem. Soo.,* vol. 88 , p. 2221 (1916). 

§ Hume and Golvin, ioe. eii., and Smith and Topfey, loe. eit. 
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These, at first sight, rather contradictory observations on the conditions 
under which the trihydrate appear are explicable when considered in the light 
of the recent examination by Kohlschiitter and Nitschmann (!oc. dt.) of the 
Debye X-ray diagrams of the decomposition product before and after heating. 
These authors found that the monohydrate obtained in the decomposition of 
the pentahydrate in vacuum at 20° or 40° was completely amorphous, but 
it changed to a sharply crystalline state on heating to 100 ° (to a slight extent 
even at 60°), or if prepared at 100 °. Also a sample of pentahydrate partially 
dehydrated in dry air at 45° gave a weak diagram of the trihydrate together 
with residual pentahydrate. 

The experiments of Hume and Colvin (Zoc. ciL) led them also to the view 
that the amorphous product first formed tends to aggregate into its character¬ 
istic lattice; they assumed that the reaction in the interface between the 
pentahydrate and the solid product was always the formation of the trihydrate 
in an amorphous condition. They say, This will possess two tendencies, 
namely to aggregate and to decompose. Whether one or the other will pre¬ 
dominate depends on the surroimding conditions. Aggregation and slow 
nucleation account for the persistence in mixtures of hydrates of a hydrate 
which is metastable under the vapour tension conditions of the environ¬ 
ment.’* 

There is, however, no definite evidence that the trihydrate is the first product 
of the reaction in the interface. Kohlschutter and Nitschmann lay emphasis 
upon the opposite conclusion drawn from their observation that the amorphous 
monohydrate is found in vacuum at low temperatures, whilst a partiaUy 
dehydrated pentahydrate crystal gives a sharp trihydrato diagram after heating 
in a closed tube to 100°. They consider that the trihydratc is produced by a 
reaction between pentahydrate and raonohydrate. But since this latter 
change cannot be an interface reaction, and must proceed through dehydration 
of the pentahydrate into the vapour phase followed by rehydiation of the 
monohydrate, this leaves open the question of the first and temporary product. 

We cannot at present decide whether the first product consists of trihjrdrate 
in a highly dispersed condition or monohydrate in a highly dispersed con¬ 
dition \ in cither case a subsequent reaction is possible in the reaction asone 
itself, giving monohydrate or trihydrate respectively. 

We shall ftaanmfl that the constitution of the pentahydrate is [Cu . 4HgO]'^'*' 
[SO 4 . HjO]" and the monohydrate [Cu]^ ^ [SO 4 . H^O]*. We are not 
concerned with the splitting ofi of the last water molecule. The Cu'*''*’ ion in 
the pentahydrate is regarded as linked to four water molecules by definite 

2 B 
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bonds having a characteristic vibration frequency. In these terms we may 
write the alternative possibilities for the series of steps (omitting the relative^ 
stable hydrated anion) as follows:— 

[Cu. 4HjO]^ + 



{Cu++ + 4HjO} r-TT::7:7::T7r:.T:^ {Cu. 2 H,o++ + 2 H,o} 
b1 |k 

[Cu]+ + 4(H,0), [Cu. 2H,0]++ + 2(H,0), 

In this scheme [ indicates that the ion forms part of a definite compound 

with [SO 4 . and that it is no longer in the reaction zone, which is 

probably only a few molecular diameters thick, fig. 1 , but has definitely become 
part of the final product. The curl brackets { } indicate the nature of the 
mixed ions and molecules in the reaction zone, that is, momentarily in an 
entirely un-coordinated state and about to undergo one of the re-arrangements 
shown by the arrows. The subscript g means that the water molecule 
has diffused out of the reaction zone. The dotted arrows are the reverse 
reactions which depend upon the presence of some water molecules in the 
reaction zone, which may be either molecules which have not had time to 
diffuse away, or molecules added from the gas phase. 

The alternatives for monohydrate formation are A ~ B, or D — C — B, 
with C and B rapid in comparison with E. Antecedent to these steps there is, 
of course, the thermal activation of the original cation which controls the rate. 

The trihydrate will be formed under conditions which accelerate the change 
E rdative to the net rate of C. In the presence of a small concentration of water 
vapour the total reaction rate is greatly diminished, mainly through reversal 
of either A or D, and if a sufficient concentration of water vapour is present 
the net forward rate of C is so far decreased, assuming mechanism D—B, or 
the net rate of the reverse of C, assuming A—C—E, is so far increased, that B 
becomes slower than E. Hume and Colvin (loc. oU,) find that with certain 
water vapour concentrations the final product is a mixture of monohydrate 
and trihydrate. 

Now if we may suppose that the aggregation of amorphous to micro-crystal¬ 
line trihydiate is accelerated by rise of temperature in the same way as found 
by Kohlschiitter and Nitschmann for the monohydrate, then Gamer and 
Tanner’s observation that the trihydraie is*the main product of the decom- 
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position in vacuum at 56^, instead of the monohydrate as at lower temperatures, 
becomes comprehensible. 

In looking for an explanation of the suddenness with which the trihydrate 
becomes the product isolated (the change occurs in a range of less than 10 ^), 
we must bear in mind that the rate of production of water molecules from the 
pentahydrate core ” increases rapidly with temperature; so also does the 
concentration of water molecules in the reaction zone, in contact with all 
except the outermost layers of the solid product, as a result of the ** impedance ” 
effect (Smith and Topley, loc. cit,). The in(;rease is only a relative one, the 
actual concentration remainmg always small, even inside the comparatively 
lai^e ciystals used by Gamer and Tanner, because the actual rate of production 
of water vapour w always small (ore. 10 “^ mgm. per cm.® per minute). Now 
any amorphous trihydrate formed, cither by mechanism D or by A followed 
by the reverse of C, will be greatly stabilised by very small concentrations of 
water vapour in contact with it, just as the pentahydrate is at slightly lower 
temperatures. A combination of these circumstances with the increased rate 
of aggregation at 56° makes possible the formation of micro-crystalline tri¬ 
hydrate. Once formed, this material is presumably more stable than the 
amorphous substance, and may have its life-period lengthened through the 
circumstance that each minute crystal requires the formation of a nucleus 
and its growth. This is in agreement with the fact that Crowther and Coutts’ 
(loc, dL) curves for the decomposition of the trihydrate formed and aggregated 
at 100 ° show the characteristic auto-acceleration, the exceptionally slow 
nucleation in this case being due to the inhibiting effect of water vapour held 
back by the presence of air at atmospheric pressure. In Gamer and Tanner’s 
experiment the nucleation occurred rapidly (in vacuum) as soon as the decom¬ 
position of the pentahydrate was over; but the fact that the break in the 
velocity-composition curve for 56° occurred close to the composition CU 8 O 4 . 
dHgO shows how effectively the decomposition of the trihydrate was held up 
as long as the pentahydrate core remained. 

§ 3 . Kinetio Theory of the Mechanism. 

Between 0 ° and 43 ° the rate of the reaction CU 8 O 4 . 5 H 9 O = OU 8 O 4 . HjO 
-f 4 H 4 O is expressed by (Smith and Topley, loc. cit.) 

1 10 1,0 3982 

^ 12*112 jj, , 

(K = mgm. H 4 O lost per square centimetre of the interface per minute). 
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This refers to the limiting rate when the water molecules diffuse out of the 
reaction zone so quickly that the reverse reactions indicated in the scheme 
above play no part. The temperature coefficient is thus a function of the 
activation process only and it becomes possible to enquire whether a simple 
mechanism of the type outlined in § 1 can provide an adequate rate of activa¬ 
tion. 

When a water molecule is lost by direct escape from the surface of the penta- 
hydrato into a vacuum, the simplest view of the process is that the molecule 
has acquired by chance an energy of vibration outwards in excess of the critical 
amount required just to elongate the bond between it and the Cu'^'^ ion to a 
point at which the restoring force is reduced to zero through the rapidly 
increasing deviation from Hooke’s law. We assume that the reaction advances 
through the solid by contributions of a similar kind scattered at random in the 
plane of the reaction zone ; but the critical energy for dissociation is modified 
by the ionic field of the solid reaction product. 

The diagrams assist a more detailed discussion of this hypothesis. Fig. 1 
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illustrates the conoeption of the lesotion zone containing the disordered ions 
and molecules in process of rapid ro-arrangoment to the monoh 3 rdzate. It 
must be supposed that the [Cu. IH/)]'*"*' ion after “ activation,” t.e., loss of 
one H,0 molecule, is an unstable structure and immediately loses either one 
more or three more, according to whether mechanism D—0—B or A—B is 
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assumed to follow. The consequeuces are the same for our present purpose, 
beoause all the subsoquont steps leading finally to the loss of 4 H 2 O per unit 
out of activation are sufficiently rapid to prevent any important concentration 
of water molecules being built up in the reaction zone. The monohydrate forms 
a pseudomorph of the original crystal, and since it has a molecular volume 
just loss than one-half that of the pentahydrate, the layers through which 
the water vapour escapes must have a porous structure somewhat as shown. 

Reaction Zone 



Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2 represents a small element of the pentahydrate side of the reaction 
zone. The (equilibrium positions of the centres of the H 2 O molecules with 
which we are concerned are in the plane AA. (We shall assume in the numerical 
calculation that for each [Cu. ion in the interface only two HjO 

molecules are in a position to oscillate directly out into the reaction zone, the 
other two being screened ofi by the Gu^*^ ion.) These attached molecules are 
considered as dipoles oriented and further polarised by the Cu^ ^ ion, oscillating 
08 a whole with their positive ends towards the nearest [SO 4 H 2 O]* in the 
adjacent layer of the solid product. The plane BB contains the equibbrium 
positions about which the centres of these anions oscillate. There must, of 
course, be some electrostatic interaction between the H^O dipole and other 
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ions surrounding the particulnr ion to which it is regarded as attached 
by a definite linkage. But there will be a total resultant restoring force in 
the H|0 molecule when oscillating in the interfacial zone, and for practical 
purposes we shall treat this tbs a linkage between the H^O molecule and the 
Ou**"** ion only. We shall also neglect any change of position of the Cu ^ ions 
with respect to the plane AA, because it does not appear that taking it into 
account in the calculations which follow would alter the general result. 

On this view the absolute rate of redaction (molecules per square centimetre 
per second) is given by 

K^ = 4.n. v.^(T). (2) 

where n is the number of H^O molecules per square centimetre in the plane 
AA, V is the frequency of the periodic motion towards BB, and ^ (T) is the 
temperature-dependent function giving the probability that any particular 
vibration fulfils the condition for “activation.” The precise form of ^(T) 
depends upon the working hypothesis made about the action of the solid 
product in facilitating activation. 

Case A, —The overlapping attractions of ions of the plane BB produce an 
attractive field of force effectively uniform in planes parallel to BB in that 
part of the reaction zone which contains the vibration of the H 2 O molecule 



from the plane AA. The force curve of such an attraction is illustrated as 
6'6A in fig. 3. Curve Aoa' is the restoring force of the Cu H,0 bond, 
qualitatively drawn to represent a vibration approximately harmonic up to the 
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point a, then changing rapidly to the point of dissociation a\ The resultant 
force obtained by adding the two curves is Acx, 

Replacing the area Acx by the equal area Ac^q representing a harmonic 
vibration up to the point at which the n^storing force suddenly vanishes, 
the condition for activation becomes simply that the molecule shall exceed a 
critical dsplacement in the direction AB : 


The chance that this condition is satisfied in any one vibration is 

(3) 

where k is Boltzmann’s constant and F is the force, constant for the equivalent 
harmonic oscillator. This follows at once from the fact that the fulfilment 
of X ^ merely r<*quires that the oscillator shall have an energy greater than 

iFV. 

Case B .—Instead of the general attractive field (equivalent to an adsorption 
potential which is not flur'tuating with the thermal agitation of the ions in 
the plane BB), wc shall consider also the alternative possibility that the dis¬ 
sociation process is assisted by a strong attraction localised in a narrow region 
round the surface of each [SO 4 . HjO]"" ion of the plane BB. 

In the limit this would reduce to on interaction between the [SO 4 . H^O]” 
ion and the polarised water molecule wliich remains zero until a critical near¬ 
ness of their centres was reached, when it suddenly be^comes large. 

Thus the mechanism suggested in case B is that when a molecule of HjO 
from the plane AA enters the hypothetical strong local field round an anion 
from the plane BB, it remains attached to the latter, thereby severing its 
coimection with the Cu"^*^ ion and becoming adsorbed on to the monohydraie. 

Further consideration of the rate of reaction in this (extreme) case, in which 
activation occurs exclusively when the positive polo of the H 2 O dipole oscillates 
to within a critical separation from the centre of the anion, requires that the 
amplitude of thermal vibration of the anions be taken into account. In fig. 4 
d is the separation of the two equilibrium planes. The displacement of the 
HjO molecule is x (taken positive from AA towards BB), and that of the anion 
is y taken positive in the opposite direction. The positive pole of the HgO 
is distant e from the centre of mass of the molecule, and b is the range of the 
attractive field of the anion, measured from its centre of mass. 

In any vibration the HaO molecule is activated and therefore contributes 
to the reaction only if its amplitude carries it within a distance d—e— 6 ^= 0 , 
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fig. 4. of the opposite anion. The anions have varying displacements (y) 
normal to the reaction zone and on both sides of the plane BB. These dis¬ 
placements correspond at any moment to the distribution of potential energy 



among the anions considered as simple oscillators ; since on the average this 
distribution is maintained, we may for simplicity treat them as fixed in their 
places with this distribution of displacements. 

The condition for activation is then : 


a? 4- y > c. 


For the probability 
Contribution to 
from anions lying 
between y and 


that any vibration is an activated one we have : 
Probability that Probability that an 

an anion lies , HaO molecule ex- 

^ X 

between y and ceeds 

y + iy L ^ total energy 




where Fy, F, are the force constants of the anion and the H^O molecule, 
lespoetiTely. 

Therefore 
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The slightly difEerent mecbauisms (A) and (B) therefore both lead to the 
same form of relationship between absolute riuictiou velocity and its tempera¬ 
ture coefficient; they differ only by the factor ^ , which must be 

roughly 1 /^ 2 - 

Taking mechanism (B) the rate of reaction becomes : 


and 


where 


1^ »lt ” ■■ ■ w . V . c 

N/2 

d In Kexp _ Bq _ din 
dT JbT* dT 


*0 


2(F, + F.)“ 


(5) 


Comparison with ExperifnerU .—^The experimental value of the reaction 
velocity, in molecules per square centimetre per second, is 


In K«x|i 


= 68*55 



:no* ai>m 

a 'Z7A* Alw. 


The appropriate value of n, calculated from the molecular volume of 
CUSO 4 . 6 HgO on the assumption of a uniform distribution of copper sulphate 
pentahydrate molecules throughout the crystal, is G-16 X 10^^. 

It is difficult to estimate v at all closely. Bradley^"^ assuming that the HgO 
molecule is bound to the Cu'^'^ ion electrostatically only, calculates for a rigid 
HgO dipole an oscillation frequency of (6 ± 2) X 10 “. If, on the other hand, 
the HgO molecule is considered to be attached to the central ion by a co¬ 
ordinate linkage, a rough estimate of the frequency is possible by comparison 
with other shared-electron bonds which have been studied by infra-red methods. 
Bailey and Cassief and also Dadieu and Kohlrausch:]; find that in a number of 
compounds the force constants of single linkages group themselves round 
7 X 1(F dynes om.^^. In the compounds in question the heats of dissociation 
for the single linkages were of the order of 70,000 calories. Taking into 
consideration the much lower energy of linkages in the present case, it is clear 
that the frequency will be somewhat less than the value 2*4 X 10^^ which 
corresponds for the oscillating water molecule to F,p = 7 X 10* dyne cm.”^. 

* ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ voi. 12, p. 290 (1931). 

t ‘ Proc. Roy. Soc.,’ A. vol, 132, p. 236 (1931). 

X ‘ Mhft. Chem.,’ vol. 55, p. 201 (1930), 
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Thus in either case it seems reasonable to assume the value v = 6 X 10^* sec."^. 
This makes Av/kT equal to 0*8, and justifies the assumption of equipartition 
in equations (3), (4) and (6). 

With these values of n and v and the experimental value of Cq, equation (6) 


gives 

whereas 


= 2*8 X 101* 
1*8 X 10i» 


} molecules per square centimetre 
per second. 


Thus the calculated rate is about 65 times too small in case B and about 45 
times too small in case A. 

Case C.~The possibility of takifig inito account more Internal Energy Terms ,— 
The reactant complexes are 

H,0. Aur 

Cii++^ 

H,0/ lIjOj 


If we consider them as molecules composed of four linear oscillators coupled 
together through the central ion we havef forthc probability of a total energy 
exceeding y)o 



(iT AT* AT8- 


The feature essential to any acceptable mechanism, that the fimction of the 
Solid} — Solid 2 interface in promoting the dissociation reaction must be ac¬ 
counted for, is preserved in this case also, because only the HjO molecules 
capable of vibrating outwards into the reaction zone are taken to be sus¬ 
ceptible of activation to the point of breaking their linkage, the activation 
energy being lowered for them by the presence of the solid product to the value 
which accounts for the observed rate. 

Using the simpler picture of the non-oscillating attractive field of the solid 
product, the rate of reaction becomes 

(7) 

with 

^ = 9170 + 3T = 10066 at 22“ C^ 

k 


t Fowler, “ Statutical Mechanics *’ (1031). 
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In this expression v* is the frequency with which all or nearly all the energy 
of the four coupled oscillators finds its way uito any one of them. This must 
be less than v = 6 X 10^®, and depends upon the strength of the coupling 
exerted through the central ion. The value of v* required to make K*aif in 
(7) agree with the expt'rimental value is 8 X l0^^ which is about one-sixth of 
the value of v itself. 

The mechanism discuBsed m this ac(*tion is obviously at best only a very 
rough picture. The assumption of Hooke's law up to a point at which the 
force suddenly vanishes cannot be a very adequate conception of the behaviour 
of a chemical linkage, although it is perhaps nearer the truth in a solid reaction 
(in virtue of the increasing attraction exerted by the solid product as the water 
molecule approaches) than when a bond breaks inside^, an activated molecule 
in a gas. 

It should be remarked that any error in the experimental value (Smith and 
Topley, he, cif.) of Zq which forms the basis of the numerical calculation is 
likely to have given too large rather than too small a value, although it is not 
thought that Cq is seriously in error. 

The conclusions which we draw from these (calculations is that the mechanism 
discussed is a possible one for this reaction, although it requires a very high 
rate of internal re-arrangemcnt of energy inside the complexes—a rate whicdi 
would seem to approach th(* highest value which is at all hsasible. 

Summary, 

Suggestions about the fimction of the solid product in promoting the type 
of reaction which involves the dissociation of one pure solid phase into another 
pure solid phase and a gas are reviewed. 

The possible intc^rmediate steps in the dehydration of CUSO 4 . 6 H 20 to the 
monohydrate, and the factors governing the appearance of the trihyJrate 
instead of the monohydrate as the* product of the reaction in vacuum, are 
discussed. 

A more detailed statistical-mechanical interpretation of the relationship 
connecting absolute reaction velocity and its temperature coefficient is 
attempted, by means of a model which takes account of the actual conditions 
in the reaction zone. It appears that it is just possible to account for the 
observed rate, if four degrees of freedom in the complex cations are taken into 
account, and regarded as strongly coupled through the central Cu"*"*" ion ; in 
addition, a very rapid redistribution of energy inside the activated complexes 
is required. 
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The author is indebted to Profeaaor B. H. Fowler, F.B.S., for hia friendly 
eriticiam and advice in connection with § 3 of this paper. 


ERRATA. 

In a preceding paper on “ The Reaction CuSO^ . SH^O = CuSO* . HjO -(- 
4H,0 ” (‘ Proo. Roy. Soc.,’ A. vol. 134, p. 244) 

p. 224. “ Si. «HjO ” thoM rend “ Sj. niH,0.” 
p. 237. Table H. column 2. “ 0 • 122 ” shmM read‘ 0- 722.” 
p. 238. Fig. 2. On the axis of ordinates, “0-5 ” should read “ 1'5,” 
and “ I '5 ” should read “ 2’5.” 

p. 241. Table V, last column, “ correction ” should read “ corrected.” 
p.246. “ 0-260 ”«AomW read “0-025.” 


The Artificial Produdion of Nuclear '(•Radiation. 

By H. C. Wbbsteb, M.Sc. (Melbourne), Clare College, Cambridge. 

(Communicated by J. Chadwick, F.R.S.—Received January 19, 1932.) 

§ 1. Introduction. 

The study of the y-radiations emitted by atomic nuclei has greatly incjeased 
in interest and importance in recent years owing to the theories connecting 
these radiations with the intimate structure of the nuclei. Many attempts 
have been made to excite atomic nuclei to radiation by external stimulation, 
mainly by bombardment with the «•, P-, or y-tnya emitted by radioactive bodies. 
The first evidence of the artificial stimulation of nuclear y-radiation was 
obtained by Slater in 1921,* who found that a small amount of penetrating 
y-radiation was produced when the elements tin and lead were bombarded 
by the a-particles emitted from radon. The experiments were very difficult on 
account of the rapid growth of radium B and C, but the consistency of the 
results, control experiments with paper substituted for lead, and the absorption 
coefficients of the radiations, all indicated that the results were trustworthy. 
Slater estimated that the fraction of the radon a-particles passing throng the 


* • PhU, Mag.,* voL 43, p. 904 (1921). 
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ead which produced y-radiation was of the order 1 in 6000; in the case of tin 
this fraction was about 1 in 12000. Subsequent experiments by other investi¬ 
gators, including the present writer, using polonium a-particles instead of 
radon a-particles, showed definitely the absence of effects of this order 
of magnitude. Since polonium a-particles have only slightly less energy than 
radon a-particlcs, the observations are very difficult to reconcile. Later in 
this paper a possible explanation of this discrepancy will be suggested. 

Two years ago the writer obtained evidence, which will be mentioned later, 
of the production of penetrating y-radiations when aluminium was bombarded 
by polonium a-particles, and Bothe and Becker'*' have definitely established 
the production of nuclear y-radiation in several of the lighter elements by 
a-particle bombardment. The effects are, however, in every case of a much 
smaller intensity than those found by Slater. The amount of radiation observed 
is indeed so small that very strong sources of polonium are ossontiah and on 
this account the writer has only recently been able to make a detailed study 
of the radiations. 

The results confirm in many respects and amplify those obtained by Bothe 
and Becker. In particular they show that the radiations from different elements 
vary very greatly in penetrating power; some have energies of a few hundred 
thousand volts, while others have energies of several million electron volts. The 
latter ore thus of greater energy than any y-rays so far known to be emitted 
from the radioactive elements. It will appear in the course of the discussion 
that, while in some cases the radiations can be connected with the process of the 
artificial disintegration of the nucleus accompanied by the release of a proton, 
in the more striking cases it must be assumed that a hitherto unsuspected 
process is taking place, the formation of a new nucleus by the capture of the 
a-particle with the release of energy only in the form of radiation. 


§2. Metiicis of Meamrmerit. 

Two methods have been used in the experiments to be described—Qeiger- 
Miiller tube-counters and high-pressure ionisation chambers. It is appropriate 
to examine at this stage the relative advantages of the two methods. 

In the present experiments, since secondary y-radiations of very s ma l l 
intensity were investigated, it was obviously desirable to choose the method 
which gave the greater ratio between the effect due to the secondary radia¬ 
tion and that due to cosmic radiation and primary y-radiation from the source. 


• ‘ Z. Phyaik,’ voL 66, p. 289 (1930). 
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There are two factors to be considered—^the variation of the sensitivity of 
the apparatus with quantum energy, and the relation between the theoretically 
deairable and the practically convenient size and shape of the apparatus. 
In the earlier experiments the “ background ” consisted chiefly of cosmic 
radiation. In this case consideration of the first factor indicated the ionisation 
chamber as preferable. As regards the second factor, however, simple con¬ 
siderations show that a very small measuring apparatus, placed close to the 
source, was desirable and this was much more nearly attainable, without 
tiH'hnical inconvenience, with the coimter than with the high-pressure ionisation 
chamber. This more than compensatei^ for the advantage due to the first 
fa<'tor. 

In the later measurements, on the other hand, it was found that with the 
larger quantities of polonium available the primary y-i'ftdiation constituted 
the major part of the background with counters and an appreciable part with 
the high-pressure ionisation (chamber used. Under these conditions there is 
little to choose theoretically between the two methods and the ionisation 
chamber was therefore used, on account of its greater technical convenience 
and reliability. 

§ 3. Experiments with Counters. 

The results of the earlier experiments with counters are not of much impor¬ 
tance, on account of the small amount of polonium available. Suffice it to 
say that by means of a counter of the annular type, with the source of a-particles 
and the materials to be bombarded placed inside the inner cylinder, evidence 
was obtained of a secondary Y~i^<^diation from aluminium. The numerical 
estimate was 9-0 quanta per million bombarding a-particles, with a statistical 
mean error of 2-4 per million, and a factor of uncertainty in the absolute 
value of at least 10. Less conclusive evidence was obtained of secondary 
y-radiations from boric acid, paracyanogen, and copper. Tin and lead were 
assumed to give no secondary y-radiation, since the minimum total effect was 
observed when these elements were bombarded. 

The hollow counter method, while the most sensitive, is inconvenient for 
the nieasurement of the absorption coefficients of the radiation. Hence in 
the later experiments, when larger quantities of polonium were available, 
two or three small counters were used, of internal diameter about 1 cm., 
and length 2 cm. The absorbers used were cut from lead sheet several 
centuries old, and thus of small radioactivity. The counting apparatus was 
operated by a thyratron,* and the voltage applied to the case of the counter 
* De Bruyne and Webster, * Proo. Camb. Phil. Soo.,’ voL 27, p. 113 (1931). 
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was produced by a high-tension set operated from A.C. mains, with a special 
stabilising device, described in another paper.* 

The polonium and the materials to be bombarded were contained in the 
apparatus shown in fig. 1. The base of the apparatus was of brass, and the 
top of pyrex glass. The polonium was deposited on a silver button, which 
was screwed into a brass plug, which fitted 
into the conical hole A. Tlic materials to be 
bombarded were attached to the wheel B, 
which could be rotated by means of the 
ground joint C. The apparatus was e vaimated 
during observations, so that the bombarding 
a-particles possessed their full range. 

The polonium was deposited from a solu¬ 
tion of radium (D + B -f- F) in half normal 
hydrochloric acid. No trace of p-ray activity 
could be observed with a ^-ray electroscope, 
so that the ^ amount of radium (D -h S) ?io. 1. 

impurity must have been very small. 

A hole, diameter 1 *6 cm., was drilled in the wheel in such a position that it 
could Iks brought vertically above the polonium. It was assumed that with 
this arrangement the observed y-radiation consisted, apart from the natural 
effect, entirely of primary y-radiatioii from the source. It is to be noted 
that, with this arrangement, the neighbouring portions of the brass wheel, 
and the glass top of the apparatus, were all bombarded by a-particles. 
It is, however, justifiable to assume that these have no appreciable 
secondary y-radiation, since in no c^ase was a total y-ray intensity observed 
less than that observed when the hole on the wheel was vertically above the 
source. 

With this apparatus the secondary y-radiations from beryllium, boron and 
fluorine were detected, and the absorption in lead roughly examined. Cor¬ 
rections had to be applied on account of the finite time of operation of the 
counting mechanismt and a slow change in the sensitivity of the counters. 
The results are summansed in Table I. 

The numbers of quanta were estimated by comparison with a radium standard 
placed at a measured distance from the counters, and may be in error by a 
factor of 10. 

* Webster, * Proo. Camb. PhiL Soo.,' vol. 28, p. 121 (1932). 
t C/. Bothe and Beoker, loe. eU. 
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Table 1. 


Elenient giving 
y-xadlaUoD. 

1 

i Absorption ooeiBoient 

j in lead in om.*^. 

Kiimber of quanta per 
million a-nartlclee (for pore 
mment). 

Be 

0-36 ±01 

-100 

B 

<0-6 

—6 

F(CaF,) 


-0 


14 . BsepermenU wi£h High-preaswre Ionisation Chambers. 

Two ohambera were used in these experiments. The first was kindly lent 
by Dr. Gray and has already been described by him.* The second was siinilar, 
except that a cavity was cut in one end, as shown in fig. 2, to facilitate observa¬ 
tions on the softer radiations. The tninimum thickness of this end was 6 mm. 



Fio. 2. 


The chamber was pumped to over 95 atmospheres pressure. The ptessiies 
during the experiments were between 80 and 96 atmospheres. The rate of 
leakage, as determined by the rate of change in the ionisation current produced 
by a radium stamlard placed in a standard position, was about O'l per cent, 
per diem. The subsidiary apparatus for the chamber was similar to that of 
Gray. The chamber was mounted so that the lead-in to the insulated electrode 
was at the bottom. 

The apparatus containing the polonium and materials to be bombarded, as 
described in the preceding section, was supported at various distances above 
the chamber, the polonium being roughly on the axis of the chamber. Boom 
was allowed for the insertion of a limited amount of absorbing material between 
the bombardment apparatus and the ionisation chamber. 

In the later experiments a differmit polonium source was used. Thepokmium 
was here deposited on platinum foil which was sealed across the end of a {^iass 
tube. The depositimi was carried out eleotrolytically ham a solution in tenth 
normal nitric add of radium (D + £ + F). Examination for P-rays indioBted 
* L. H. Gny and G. T. P. Tanant (** ooiirie c/ |NiUtoa(*oa). 
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traces of radium B, probably in equilibrium with radium D impurities. The 
source was supported in two ways; in the first it was attached to a glass 
tube, which was passed through the tube D (fig. 1), and waxed in position. 
With this arrangement the y-ray quanta were investigated which were emitted 
in the forward direction, t.c., in rouglily the same direction as the a-particles 
producing them. In the second arrangement the source was attached to a 
brass cap, the flange of which fitted over the hole A, so that portion of the cap 
projected up into the hole. With this arrangement the radiation omitted in 
the backward direction was investigated. 

All measurements were made in the way described by Qray, except that the 
case of the chamber was always positively charged. As the measurements of 
the intensities of the y-radiations involved the measurement of the difference 
between two ionisation currents, not of the absolute values, reversal of the 
field was unnecessary. In order to minimise errors diie to fluctuations in the 
intensity of cosmic radiation, insulation leakage, etc., measurements were 
made in the following order. Denote by (a) the arrangement under which 
cither the hole in the wheel, or a substance considered to give no secondary 
y-radiation, was adjacent to the polonium, and by (6), (c), (ri), .the arrange¬ 
ment under which the materials (6), (c), (d) respectively were adjacent to the 
polonium. Then observations were made in the order (a), (6), (c), (d), (a), .., or, 
if only one active ” material was under examination, in the order (a), (5), 
(6), (a), ... The mean error of a series of observations was detennined from 
the mean errors in the times for the collection of a given charge, computed in 
the usual way, viz., _ 


e = 


^/ 2(T^T)» 
V n (w - 1) ’ 


where T is the observed time, T the mean time, and n the number of observa¬ 
tions. In some of the experiments the amount of y-radiation was very small 
and the measurements were correspondingly difficult. In such cases the 
statistical error of an observation was sometimes rather large, as may be seen 
from an inspection of the experimental curves (cf figs. 3 and 6). In addition 
to the observations on the secondary y-radiations, the primary radiation of 
polonium was investigated. Bor this purpose the first polonium source, 
which was free from radium (D + E) impurities, was used. Determinations 
were made of the difference in ionisation current produced by complete removal 
of the apparatus containing the polonium. 

Secondary y-radiations were observed with several substances. The absorp¬ 
tion of these radiations in lead was investigated, lead absorbers cut from sheet 


2 V 
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metal about 2 mm. thick being used. In certain cases it was found impossible 
to obtain a reliable estimate of the frequency of the radiation from the absorp¬ 
tion coefficient in lead alone. In these cases the absorption in iron was therefore 



Fio. 3.—Absorption of lithium y-radi^tion. “ Forward radiation. X “ Backward ** 

radiation. 

also investigated, and, in two cases, the absorption in aluminium also. These 
last determinations were, however, not of great value, since the lightness of 
the aluminium and the small amount of space available for absorbers made the 
measurement of the absorption coefficient considerably less accurate than 
with iron. The aluminium and iron absorbers were in the form of discs, of 
various thicknesses. The thickness of all absorbers was determined by 
weighing. Some of the absorption curves obtained are illustrated in figs. 3 
to 7, and the measurements of absorption coefficients ore collected in columns 
5 to 7 of Table II. The limits of error given there are calculated from the 
mean errors in the observations, determined as described above. In some cases 
there was definite evidence of non-homogeneity of the radiation. In the 
separation into components, however, a very wide choice was possible on 
account of the inferior accuracy of the measurements (see, e.^., fig. 6). The 
latitude of choice chiefly affects the softer components, so that only very rough 
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estimates of the absorption coefficients of these could be obtained. In addition 
to the results given in the table, it should be mentioned that searches for 
secondary Y'^&dintions from nickel, copper, brass, tin and platinum gave 
negative results. 



FiO. 6.—Boron y-radiation. x Backward ” radiation. <>^ Forward *’ radiation. 



7,—Polonium y-iadiation. X Prosent experiments, o Both© and Becker's points. 

[N.B.—^As a rough allowance for different experimental oonditiona, 0*2 cm, absorber 
in Bothe and Becker's arrangement is assumed to correspond with no absorber in 
the writer’s.] 
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§6. Tlu Quantmi-mergieB of the BoiiaHtm 

' * ' ' it I .* t 

Due to the proximity of the souroe of Y*radistion to the ionisatiou chamber,, 
(necessary on account of the weak intensity of the radiations), the measured 
absorption coefficients are subject to certain corrections. In the first place, 
some of the yrsdiation entering the chamber passed obliquely through the 
absorbers, and hence the measured absorption coefficient tended to be higher 
than the true value. Secondly, the normal definition of absorption coefficient 
requires that any radiation scattered by the absorbers, even through a small 
angle, should not be permitted to enter the measuring chamber. In the 
present experiments a large fraction of the scattered radiation entered the 
chamber, so that, on this account, the measured absorption coefficient tended 
to be lower than the true value. 

The magnitudes of these corrections were determined theoretically. For 
simplicity the problem was somewhat idealised. The radiation was assumed 
to be emitted from a point source situated on the ayiB of the chamber, and the 
ionisation produced along a given ray was assumed proportional to the length 
of path in the gas and to the scattering absorption coefficient in the gas. The 
calculations for obliquity were carried out by the standard method,* scattered 
radiation being neglected. 

The calculation of the “scattering” correction was more difficult. The 
corrections could, indeed, be calculated for primary radiation proceeding along 
the axis of the chamber. For primary radiation entering the chamber 
obliquely, however, an exact calculation was impracticable. General con¬ 
siderations suggest that the corrections will be rather smaller than with the 
axial radiation under similar conditions. A further complication arises from 
the fact that as the absorber thickness increased the scattering correction 
became smaller due to the “ degraded ” radiation approaching equilibrium 
with the primary. It was finally decided to calculate the corrections for 
aTiftl radiation and an “average” value of the absorber thickness. The 
calculated corrections are thus probably of the right order of magnitude, but 
rather too high* 

The calculations were carried out for iron absorbers for a series of quantum 
energies. The amount of radiation scattered in a thip section of the absorber 
separated from the interior of the chamber by 6 cm. of iron was calculated 
from the Elein-Nisliina formula and thence the ratio between the ionisation 


* Of. Kohlnuw)li. “ RadioskUTiUt," p. 09, Akad. Verges, Leipsig (1928). 
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produced in the chamber by this acatteiod radiation and that produced by the 
undeviated beam, twice scattered radiation being neglected. 

In Table III are given the differences between the effective total scattering 
coefficients (o') per extra-nuclear electron, calcidated in this way, and the 
true scattering coefficients (<y). By graphical interpolation it was now possible 
to determine the quantum energy of any radiation once the value of o' was 
known. 

Table III. 

Qaantma enaigy 

in mUlions of 2 04. 4 09. 6-13. 8*13. 

eleotron-tolti. 

__ _ ' 

(ff - a') X 10^ 24-7 IS 6 14*7 13*4 

In the case of the softer secondary y-i^adiations, the quantum energies were 
actually deduced directly from a curve connecting the absorption coefficients 
in lead with the quantum energies calculated by Gray’** from consideration of 
all existing data concerning the absorption of Y’i*&diation in that element. 
In these cases the accuracy of the measurement was always low (on account 
of the weak intensity of the radiations), and since, in addition, the scattering 
correction was small compared with the total absorption coefficient, it could 
justifiably be neglected. The obliquity correction was calculated as before. 

For the harder Y~i^^*4tions, the determination of the frequencies was 
complicated by the nuclear absorption effect reported by Tarrant,f Cliao,I and 
others, the variation of which with frequency is not known. The absorption 
coefficient may thus be divided into three parts, the effective scattering 
coefficient o', the photoelectric coefficient, and the nuclear absorption coefficient. 
The photoelectric coefficient could be deduced with sufficient accuracy for the 
present purpose by extrapolation from regions in which it is known The 
values of the nuclear coefficients are known for the 2*6 million electron-volt 
radiation of thorium C". To obtain the values for other quantum energies, 
it was assumed that the ratio of the nuclear coefficients for iron and lead is 
independent of the quantum energy. There is no real justification for this 
assumption, but some assumption was necessary, and this appeared to be the 
most satisfactory. With this assumption the measurements of the absorption 

• • PToc. Camb. Phil. Soo.,’ vol. 27, p. 103 <1081). 

f ‘ Proo. Roy. Soc.,* A, vol. 128, p. 348 (1930). 

J * Proo, Nat, Aoad. Sot.,* vd. 16, p. 431 (1930). 
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coefficients in lead and iron sufficed to determine the quantum energies, for 
the difference in the absorption coefficients per electron, corrected for the 
photoelectric coefficients, gave directly the difference in nuclear absorption 
per extra-nuclear electron. The quantum energies thus deduced are given in 
column 8 of Table II. The values of the nuclear absorption coefficients, per 
extra-nuclear electron, obtained in tliis way are given in Table IV. The values 
for the 2*6 million electron-volt radiation are those obtained by Tarrant.* 


Table IV. 


j 

Quantum energy 
in millioriB of 

Nuolear abaozptioix ooeffioients per extra-nuolear 
eleotron x 10^^. 

eleotron-Tolta. 

Aluminium. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

26 

5-3 

9-2 

34-5 

6-7 

— 

10 ±4 

37 ±13 

66 

2 ±5 

7 ± 2 

25 ±3 

7-8 


^6 

^22 


In some cases the absorption coefficients in lead only were measured; the 
values of the nuclear absorption coefficients for these radiations were obtained 
by interpolation. 

The fact that reasonable and consistent values were obtained for the nuclear 
absorption coefficients is evidence against the suggestion that the ionisation 
observed was produced not by electromagnetic radiations but by high-speed 
corpuscles consisting, of a proton and an electron in very close com¬ 
bination. If this suggestion were correct it should be possible to detect the 
corpuscles by means of the expansion chamber. Mr, Champion has kindly 
taken 50 expansion-chamber photographs, with the chamber adjusted for 
P-ray tracks, beryllium bombarded by polonium a-particlcs being placed 
near the chamber. Only one track was observable, and the position of this 
showed that it could not possibly have been due to a corpuscle originating in 
the beryllium. Calculations showed that if the corpuscles produced 10 ions 
per centimetre of track, about 10 tracks altogether would have been expected 
in the photographs taken. Thus it is justifiable, for the present at any rate, 
to assume the secondary radiations to be electromagnetic in nature. This 
point is interesting in view of the suggestion that cosmic radiation may consist 


♦ ‘ Pmo. Roy. Soc.,’ A, vol. 136, p, 223 (1932). 
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of protons,* or neutrons, and the usefulness of the conception of neutronsf 
in accounting for astrophysical and nuclear phenomena. 

§ 6. The Absoluie Efficiencies of the Processes of Production of the y^Radiations, 

For the determination of these quantities it was necessary to determine 
firstly, the absolute rate of emission of y-ray quanta from the bombarded 
materials, and, secondly, the rates of incidence of the a-particles. The first 
measurement was made in the following way: A source of thorium active 
deposit was standardised in terras of radium by means of a standard y-ray 
electroscope. It was then allowed to decay for some time, so that a source of 
known, and convenient, strength was obtained. This was placed near the 
ionisation chamber, in the position normally occupied by the bombarded 
materials. Tlie positions of the bombarded materials were actually slightly 
different in different experiments, but allowance could easily be made for this. 
The radiation from the thorium was filtered by lead absorbers so that the only 
component of the thorium (B + C) y^radiation reaching the chamber in 
appreciable amount was the 2*6 X 10® electron-volt radiation. Now it 
follows from Shenstone and Schlimdt’sJ estimates of the number of 8*6 cm. 
a-particles emitted per second from “ 1 mgm. equivalent of thorium C that 
about 1*4 X 10’ quanta of energy 2*6 X 10® electron-volts were emitted per 
second per “ milligram equivalent with the so\ircje used in the present 
experiments. (The assumption is involved that one such quantum is emitted 
per atom of thorium C'' disintegrating.) Hence, making due allowance for the 
difference in quantum energies, the munber of quanta in the secondary 
y-radiations could be estimated from the ionisation currents produced. In 
making this allowance it was assumed that the ionisation was proportional to 
the quantum energy and the calculations were carried out along the lines 
outlined in connection with the obliquity correction, no account being taken of 
" degraded ” radiation. It is interesting to note that from the thorium (B C) 
results can be deduced a rough value for the mean loss of energy by secondary 
electrons per pair of ions. With the first chamber (100 atmospheres pressure) 
the value was about 160 electron-volts per ion pair and with the second chamber 
(90 atmospheres) about 116 electron-volts. These abnormally high values 
are in qualitative agreement with the results of Broxon§ and others.!! 

* H. Geiger, * Proc. Roy. Soc.,' A, vol. 132, p. 334 (1031). 
t Cf» Langer and Rosen, ‘ Phys, Rev.,’ vol. 37, p. 1.579 (1931). 
t ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 43, p. 1038 (1922). 

{ ‘ Phys. Rev.,’ vol. 37, p. 1320 (1931). 

II Cf H. A. Erikson, ‘ Phys. Rev.,* vol. 27, p, 473 (1908). 
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In determining the numbers of quanta of the secondary radiations it waB» 
of course, necessary to know the absorption coefficients in iron and in the 
compressed gas. In many cases the absorption coefficient in lead only was 
known experimentally, the others were deduced from this, assuming the photo¬ 
electric absorption coefficient per electron proportional to the cube of the 
atomic number, and the nuclear absorption coefficients in the same ratios as 
those holding for the 2*6 X 10® electron-volt radiation of thorium C". 

With regard to the rate of incidence of a-particles, 1 am indebted to Dr. 
Chadwick for measurements of the strength of the polonium source, obtained 
by direct counts of the numbers of a-particles emitted in a known small angle. 
The fractions of the a-particles emitted by the polonium which fell on the 
materials bombarded, in the present experiments, were calculated from the 
geometry, and the values are therefore rather rough in view of the small 
distances between the polonium and the bombarded materials. In some cases 
it was impossible to use the free elements for bombardment, and chemical 
compounds had therefore to be employed. Allowance was made for this in 
calculating the efficiency of the production of y-radiation, using the known 
stopping powers of the atoms concerned. In the case of lithium the metal was 
used, but this was covered with a layer of hydroxide of variable and uncertain 
thickness. The appropriate factor therefore lay between 1 and 3. A very 
rough estimate was made of the effective value. 

The final values for the efficiency of y-wy production are given in column 9 
of Table II. The limits of error given represent merely the statistical errors 
of the observations. The factor of uncertainty in the absolute values is 
difficult to assess, but it may be as large as 2. In the case of lithium it is, of 
course, larger. 

§ 7. The Effidemies of Production of the Secondary y-Radiations as a Function 
of the Energy of the CL-Partides. 

The effect of varying the range of the a-particles on the intensity of secondary 
y-radiation was investigated for beryllium, boron, and lithium. For this 
purpose the material to be bombarded was fixed vertically above the polonium 
by mounting on a brass rod which passed through the tube D (fig. 1). Between 
the polonium and the secondary radiator moved a brass wheel in which were 
drilled four holes, diameter 1*6 cm., which could be brought in turn between 
the polonium and the secondary radiation. Three of the holes were covered 
with absorbing screens of known stopping power for a-particles. The residual 
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xange of tbe a-paxtides could be further adjusted by introducmg air or CO^ 
into the apparatus. The intensity of secondary y-radiation was measured by 
the difiEerence in ionisation current produced by moving the wheel into a 
position such that no a-particles reached the secondary radiator. It was 
assumed that the brass gave no secondary y-rAdiation, which was justified by 
control experiments. 

The results are illustrated in fig. 8. It will be noted that the intensity 
appears to be zero in all cases for a-particles of residual range less than about 
1 cm., corresponding to about million electron-volts energy. 



Fiq. 8.—Effioienoy of prodnction as a function of the reeidnsl range of a-portioles. 


The y-radiation investigated in these experiments, with comparatively 
thick layers of bombarded material, was produced by collisions in which the 
tt-particles had any energy between about million electron-volts, and the 
energy corresponding to the maximum residual range. By differentiating 
the curves of fig. 8, the intensity of y-radiation produced per centimetre of 
path was obtained, roughly, as a function of the residual range. Owing, 
however, to the small distance between the polonium and the secondary 
radiator, the length of path of the a-particles before entering the secondary 
radiator, and hence, in general, their residual range, varied considerably for 
different parts of the source and secondary radiator. On this account the 
differential coefllcient; represents rather an effective average value of the 
intensity for a-particle ranges varying between certain limits. It was, however, 
possible to obtain roughly the relative probability of production of y-radiation 
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by a collision as* a function of the energy of the a-particle at collision. The 
results obtained are illustrated in fig, 9. 

On account of the inferior accuracy in the other cases, the curves for beryllium 
alone are significant. The decrease in the efficiency of production with 
increasing energy above 4 • 7 million electron-volts, shown by fig. 9, is interesting, 
if a genuine effect. An attempt was made to verify it by direct experiment. 
For this purpose thin films of beryllium were prepared by distilling the meta 



Energy qf oc-partides m millions of electron-voUs 
Fio. 9.—Rolativo probabiLtics of produotion of Y'^^^ation pw ooUiaion as funotions of 

energy of a-partiole on collision. 

in tXKHiO, on to a copper sheet, A special vacuum furnace was constructed, 
the beryllium being placed in the trough formed by a strip of molybdenum, 
bent to have a V-shaped section. The molybdenum was heated with a 
current of the order of 200 amps, the electrodes being water-cooled. The 
films obtained were estimated from the intensity of the secondary y-radiation 
to have stopping powers of the order of 0*2 mm. of normal air. 

The results obtained arc illustrated in fig. 10, in which the lower curve 
corresponds to observations of the radiation in the backward direction, while 
the upper curve corresponds to some observations in the forward direction. 
In the latter case the beryllium film, with its copper backing, was mounted on 
the ordinary wheel, and the residual range varied by means of the pressure of 
gas in the apparatus. In neither case can any evidence of decrease in intensity 
with increasing residual range be observed. This was perhaps due to the 
beiyllium being too close to tho polonium. It would possibly have been more 
satisfactory to use a thicker film of beryllium at a greater distance from the 
polonium. 
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Fio. 10.—^Radiation from thin films of beryllium. 

§ 8. Theoretical Interjiretaiion of the Radiations, 

All of the secondary Y'^diations observed can probably be accounted for 
in terms of one or other of the following four processes:— 

(1) An inelastic collision takes place between the a-particle and the nucleuBi 
without capture of the a-particlo. The energy lost by the a-particle 
is radiated as a quantum, as in the production of continuous X-radia¬ 
tion by electron impact. 

(2) The same process occurs, save that the energy lost by the a-particle 
excites the nucleus, which later returns to its normal state, with emission 
of Y-i^sMliation. 

(3) The a-particle is captured by the nuclotis, a new normal nucleus being 
formed, and the surplus energy is at the same time radiated as a 
quantum. 

(4) The «-particle is captuied by the nucleus, a proton is emitted with part 

of the available energy, leaving the new nucleus in an excited state. 
Subsequently a transition to the normal state takes place, with emission 
of a f-nj quantum. 

Nearly all the secondary Y'ladUtioDS observed can probably bo accounted 
for in terms of processes (3) and (4). If, however, the indications, obtained in 
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the earlier counter experiments, of the existence of soft radiations firam 
paracyanogen and copper, are correct, these radiations must probably be 
ascribed to one or other of the first two processes. A priori, one would not 
expect the first process to occur, since no continuous X-radiation appears* 
to be produced by collisions between a-particles and extra-nuclear electrons. 
Beckj* has considered the second process theoretically in some detail. The 
order of magnitude predicted by him is about 10~* of that detectable in the 
present experiments, but calculations of nuclear processes cannot bo expected 
to predict even orders of magnitude. 

The quantum energies of the radiations produced by process (3) can be 
computed theoretically if the mass defects of the initial and final nuclei are 
known. Let M, M', be the masses of the initial and final nuclei, m that of the 
«-particle, hv the energy of the quantum emitted, u the initial velocity of the 
«-psrticle, v' the final velocity of the struck nucleus, 0, ^ the angles between 
the direction of motion of the quantum, and struck nucleus, respectively, 
and the initial direction of the a-particle. Then for the conservation of 
momentum and energy 

(hv/c) sin 6 = MV sin ^ 

«i« = MV cos ^ -f (hv/c) cos 0 
^tau* -f- (M -f m)c^ = ^MV* -4- MV -f hv, 

using the usual approximation to the relativistic expression for the kinetic 
energy. EUminating v' and ^ from these equations, one obtains 

Av = [(m -f M - MV + i(l - m/M>K»]/[l - (mu/M'e) cos 0.+ Av/2MV]. 

An approximate calculation shows that the second and third terms in the 
denominator are always small compared with unity, and may therefore be 
neglected. The numerator is readily computable if the mass defects are 
known. It will bo noted that the quantum energy is a function of the energy 
of the a-particle. Consequently, since all absorption coefficients were measured 
for thick layers of bombarded material, and the energy of the a-particles at 
impact was therefore different from different parts of the bombarded material, 
the radiation would not, in general, be expected to bo homogeneous. The 
inhomogeneity would, however, hardly be sufficient to produce a marked 
deviation from linearity in the absorption curves. The measured absorption 
coefficients correspond then to the effective mean quantum energies. 

* Bothe and Frins, ‘ Z. Physik,’ vol. 62, p. 466 (1228). 
t * 2. Physik,* voL 67, p. 227 (1981). 
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These can be calculated approximately for elements for which the dependence 
of probability of production on the residual range of the a-particles was 
investigated, by means of the expression 

Av = (M + m - M')c* + (1 - »n/M')l 

where 

E F (R) dll = (“* E (R) F (R) dR, 

Jo Jo 

F(K)dR being the probability of production by a-particlcs of residual range 
between R and R + dR, and E(R), the corresjionding classical kinetic energy. 

The fourth process of production of secondary Y*radiation was suggested 
by Chadwick, Constable and Pollard* in order to account for their measure- 
m^ts on the ranges of disintegration protons. They deduced from their 
observations that in certain cases the proton was emitted sometimes with all 
the available energy, and sometimes with an energy smaller than this by an 
amount which was independent of the energy of the a-particle. In the latter 
case the nucleus was left in an excited state and a transition to the normal 
state, with emission of a yray quantum, must have occurred later. From the 
difference in energy between the two sets of protons, using the conservation 
of momentum and energy, the quantum energy can bo calculated. The proton 
experiments also provide, in some cases, a rough estimate of the absolute 
probability of production of the radiation. 

The radiations from the various elements will now be considered in turn. 
The most accurate measurements were made in the case of beryUiurn. The 
absorption curves show that while the radiation is probably non-homogeneous, 
it by no means permits a unique separation into components. The estimated 
limits of error for the harder components are, however, probably not far wrong. 
The harder components of both the “ forward ’* and “ backward *’ radiations 
would appear to be produced by capture without emission of a proton. The 
high quantum energy found excludes inelastic impact without capture as a 
possible process; farther, it is unlikely that the y-radiation is associated with 
proton emission since investigations for protons from beryllium bombarded 
by polonium a-particles have always given negative results, whereas a com¬ 
paratively large number of y-ray quanta are emitted. Assuming that Be|, 
the most plentiful of the beryllium isotopes, is responsible for the radiation, 
and taking the difference in mass defects of Bcg and C^g to be 6*0 X 10~* 
atomic units, the theory predicts quanta of about 7| million electron-volts 

* ' Froo. Roy. Soo.,' A, voL 130, p, 463 (1931). 
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efEective mean energy. The discrepancy between this result and the experi¬ 
mental value for the quantum energy of the radiation emitted in the forward 
direction—6*6 million—is not serious, for it is quite possible that too high an 
estimate was made of the scattering ” correction. If the scattering correction 
is neglected altogether a value 9‘3 X 10® electron-volts is obtained. A much 
more serious discrepancy with theory is, however, the difference between the 
radiation emitted in the backward direction and that emitted in the forward 
direction, for the observations were made under practically identical experi¬ 
mental conditions. The theory does indeed predict a slightly harder radiation 
in the forward direction than in the backward (7*6 X 10® electron-volts, as 
against 7*4), but this cannot possibly account for the observed difference in 
the absorption coefficients. It is possible, though unlikely, that the dis¬ 
crepancy is due to experimental errors. If tlie discrepancy is real it may 
possibly bo explicable along the following lines. The radiation may be assumed 
to consist in each case of two components, ono 7^ million electron-volts quantum 
energy and one of about 1 million. The difference in apparent hardness may 
then be considered due to different admixture of the two components. The 
experimental curves can, indeed, be accounted for in terms of these two com¬ 
ponents (assuming a scattering correction such that the measured absorption 
coefficients for the harder component of the forward radiation correspond to 
7| million electron-volts). It is, however, necessary to assume that while 
less of the harder radiation is emitted in the backward direction than in the 
forward, more of the softer radiation is emitted in the backward direction. It 
docs not appear possible to obtain any theoretical justification for these 
assumptions. 

As regards the latter assumption, it should be remarked that the evidence 
concerning the softer radiation provided by the curves is of questionable 
value. In the first place, according to theory, the harder radiation should 
itself not be homogeneous, though this would not account for the whole of the 
departure from straight line absorption. In the second place, it is readily 
shown that the correction for scattered radiation entering the chamber 
decreases with increasing total thickness of absorber, and this would give rise 
to an apparent heterogeneity. These effects, however, act in the direction of 
strengthening the case for insistence on the second assumption. 

If the softer radiation is indeed emitted non-uniformly, it cannot be due to 
the fourth process, which cannot conceivably have a preferred direction of 
emission. It is worthy of note that Eirsch* has reported the observation of 
* * Erg. Exakt. Naturw.,* vol. 6, p. 165 (1920). 
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diBintegration protons of short range from beryUiiim bombarded by radium O' 
a-particles, but experiments with polonium a-particles have always given 
negative results. The softer radiation, if real, is thus probably due to the 
second process. 

As regards the produced by bombardment of beryllium by 

a-particles of reduced range, all that can be said is that the experimental 
values agree with theory within the limits of experimental error. 

The results for boron are less accurate than those for beryllium. The 
radiation in the forward direction appears to be definitely heterogeneous; 
the results for the backward direction are not sufficiently accurate to show 
whether a similar heterogeneity was present or not. It does appear, however, 
that, as in the case of beryllium, the radiation in the forward direction is 
considerably harder on t)ie average than that in the backward direction, though 
the experimental error is here large enough to explain the discrepancy. 

It should be mentioned that Chadwick, Constable and Pollard (loc. ci^.), on 
the basis of their investigations of disintegration protons, have predicted a 
y-radiation from boron of about 3 X 10* electron-volts quantum-energy. 
They have further shown that B| 0 , and not is the isotope responsible and 
that about 3 quanta should be emitted per million incident a-particles. It is 
possible that the softer radiation observed in the forward direction originates 
in this process. The bad agreement between the experimental estimates and 
the theoretical—ppi, == 1 cm.'^ instead of 0-45 cm."^—^is not serious, in view 
of what has been said previously concerning softer components. The estimated 
number of quanta—about 4 per million a-particlcs—^is of the right order of 
magnitude. If this ascription is correct, the softer radiation must be emitted 
uniformly in all directions so that the apparently smaller mean energy in the 
backward direction, if a real effect, must be due entirely to a deficiency in the 
harder component. The estimated relative numbers of quanta are consistent 
with this supposition. 

The harder component is probably due to the third process. The Lsotope 
responsible is probably B^^, for this is the more abundant isotope, and, further, 
Bjo gives so many protons that it is doubtful whether a-particlo capture without 
proton emission is possible. The theoretical quantum energy is thus about 
14 million electron-volts, using Bilge’s* estimate of the moss defect of 
The discrepancy with the experimental value—7-8 million—^is probably due 
to error in the scattering correction, as with beryllium. Neglecting the scatter¬ 
ing correction, one obtains 12*5 million electron-volts for the quantum energy. 

* ‘ Phys. Rov./ vol. 37, p. 841 (1931). 
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The resuits for fluorine, sodium, magnesium and aluminium are too in¬ 
accurate to give conclusive evidence as to the process of production. In the 
cases of fluorine and aluminium, Chadwick, Constable and Pollard (2oc. ciL) 
have predicted y-radiation from their results on the disintegration protons from 
these elements. In the case of fluorine they predict about 3 quanta per million 
a-particles of about 7 X electron-volts energy. Thus, if the n'sults of the 
present experiinents are correct, the observed radiation (6 quanta per million 
a-particles of about 2 X 10^ electron-volts energy) cannot be accoimtcd for 
entirely by the disintegration changes and must be duo m part to some otht^r 
mode of excitation of radiation. In the case of aluminium the experimental 
results (1 quantum per million a-particles of about 3 x 10* volts energy) agree 
within experimental error with prediction (about 0-7 quanta per million a- 
particles of 2*3 X 10* eleiitrou-volts energy). In the case of sodium the proton 
experiments have not yet reached the stage when detinitc piedictions can Ik* 
made, but the general nature of the results is consistent with the observed 
Y^radiation (13 quanta jMjr million a-particles, of about 5 X 10* electron-volts 
energy). Investigations have as yet revealed no protons of range longer than 
18 cm. from magnesium, so that it is rather unlikely that the observed y* 
radiation is associated with proton emission. The experimental results (about 
0*6 quanta per million a-particles of energy of the order 5 X 10* electron-volts) 
are consistent with simple capture, but are too inaccurate to be determinative. 

The soft radiation from lithium is probably not associated with proton 
emission since disintegration experiments have given negative*, results. It is 
impossible, however, to discriminate between the other possible processes, for 
the mass defects of the lithium isotopes are not sufficiently well known** for 
one to predict the result of simple capture with sufficient accuracy. 

The primary y-radiation from the polonium source <!onsistod of two com¬ 
ponents. It is probable that both of those originated in the polonium itself, 
since no trace of p-ray activity could be observed with a p-ray electroscope. 
Control exjieriments with a solution of radium (D + E + F) in equilibrium 
showed that the harder component certainly originated in the polonium itself. 
It is unlikely that the softer component originated in radium E impurities since 
two absorption curves, taken on dates separated by about three months, 
indicated about the same proportion of softer component. Any radium E 
present would have been in equilibrium with radium D, so tliat the proportion 
of softer (‘ornponent should have increased by over 60'per cent. The absorption 


* f/. Chadwick, Ooiuitable and PoUard, loc, rU, 
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curves agree within the limits of experimental error with those obtained by 
Bothe and Becker.* 

It is interesting to note that the quantum energies of the two components— 
1 *0 X 10® and 4 X 10® electron-volts—agree, within the limits of experimental 
error, with the energies of the two components of the anomalously scattered 
radiation investigated by Gray and Tarrant,t viz., 9-2 X 10® and 4*6 X 10* 
electron-volts. Gray and Tarrant have found that when hard y-radiation is 
scattered, in addition to the Compton radiation, there m present radiation 
consisting of a mixture of these two components for all sciattering materials. 
With lead in particular, the suggestion is that the incident radiation excites 
the nucleus, which later retunis to its normal state emitting the “ anomalously 
scattered ” radiation. On the othc^r hand, in the (‘.‘ise of the polonium y* 
radiation, one may suppose that the a-particle is sometimes emitted with less 
than the normal energy, leaving the residual leml nucleus in an excited state, 
with subsequent emission of y-radiation. The two interpretations are obviously 
consistent. 

A further interesting coincidence is that the softer component of the radia¬ 
tion investigated by Gray and Tarrant has approximately the same energy as 
the secondary radiation from lead and tin observed by Slater (loc. c«/.). Whether 
this coincidence has any real significance it is difficult to say. It suggests 
that the phenomena observed by Slater were due to the excitation of the 
nucleus by inelastic collisions with the a-particles, followed by a cascade of 
small quantum jumps, each giving rise to a quantum of radiation. Several 
quanta must be postulated to account for the large intensity observed by Slater. 
That radon a-particles were able to excite lead, while polonium a-particlos of 
only slightly less energy were unable to do so, is probably understandablf 
when one considers that the maximum energy of the polonium a-particles 
corresponds to an excitation potential of the lead nucleus. It is, however, 
difficult to understand Slater’s results for tin, since one would expect, a prwriy 
a smaller excitation potential for the nucleus of this element. 

The negative result obtained when paraffin wax was bombarded is of some 
interest, since Atkinson’sj; theory of the synthesis of matter involves the 
building-up of nuclei by the addition of protons and electrons to helium nuclei. 
Atkinson assumes that the chance of capture of a proton which entered a 
helium nucleus would be nearly unity. Bach capture would be expected to 

• ‘ Z. Phyflik,’ vol. 66, p. 307 (1930). 

t (JnpublMed. 

} ‘ Astrophys. J.,’ vol. 73, pp. 2B0, 308 (1931). 
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give rise to a quantum of y-radiation. Thus if helium were bombaided by high¬ 
speed protons, or conversely, if hydrogen were bombarded by a-partioles, one 
would expect to observe y-radiation. If the radius of the a-particle is taken 
as 4*6 X cm,, the number of direct hits per million a-particles would, 
on classical theory, be about 600 for pure hydrogen, and hence the absence of 
detectable y-radiation suggests 10'^* as the upper limit of possible capture per 
encounter. 

§9. Summary. 

The production of nuclear y-radiation by bombardment with a-particles 
has been observed for the elements Li, Be, B, F, Na, Mg, Al. Negative results 
were obtained with H, C, N, Ni, Cu, Sn. Two methods of measurement were 
used, Oeiger-Muller tube-counters and high-pressure ionisation chambers, 
and the relative advantages of each ate discussed. By measurements of the 
absorption coefficients in lead, and in some case also in iron, the quantum 
energies of the radiations could be deduced from the Klein-Nishina formula. 
The absorption coefficients had to be corrected for obliquity, and for ** de^ 
graded ” radiation entering the measuring vessel. The magnitude of the 
Tarrant nuclear absorption coefficient had to be estimated by comparison of 
the absorption coefficients in lead and iron. The deduced quantum energies 
ranged from about 8 million electron-volts for boron, to 0*6 million for sodium. 

The absolute efficiencies of production of the various radiations were deter* 
mined from the ionisation currents observed, the apparatus being standard^ 
ised by means of a source of thorium (B -f- C) of known strength. They range 
from about 0*6 quanta per million a-particles for magnesium to about 30 
quanta for beryllium. In addition, the way in which the efficiency of production 
varies with the residual range of the a-particles was investigated. The pro¬ 
cesses probably responsible for the radiations are discussed; some appear to 
be due to the capture of an a-particle by a nucleus without proton emission, 
others are probably due to a secondary process following proton emission, 
others may arise from inelastic collisions without capture. The relation between 
the primary y-radiatiou of polonium and the ** anomalously scattered ** 
radiation investigated by Qray and Tarrant is discussed and an attempt made 
to explain the results of Slater on the production of secondary y-radiation in 
tin and lead by radon a-particles. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my warmest thanks to Lord 
Butherford and Dr. J. Chadwick for their advice and encouragement during 
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this work. To Dr. Chadwick I am abo indebted for the preparation of the 
poloniiun sources, from material kindly given by Dr. Bumam and Dr, West, of 
the Kelly Hospital, Baltimore, U.S.A. My thanks are also due to Professor 
Stratton for permission to carry out these experiments, free from radioactive 
oontamination, at the Solar Physics Observatory, Cambridge. I also desire 
to thank the 1861 Commissioners for a Scholarship, during the tenure of which 
these experiments were commenced, and which indirectly rendered their 
completion possible. 


Relativistic Quantum Mechanics. 

By P. A. M. Dikao, F.R.S., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

(lleoeived March 24, 1932.) 

§1. Introduction, 

The steady development of the quantum theory that has taken place during 
the present century was made possible only by continual reference to the 
Correspondence Principle of Bohr, according to which, classical theory can give 
valuable information about quantum phenomena in spite of the essential 
differences in the fundamental ideas of the two theories. A masterful advance 
was made by Heisenberg in 1926, who showed how equations of classical 
physics could be taken over in a formal way and made to apply to quantities 
of importance in quantum theory, thereby establishing the Correspondence 
Principle on a quantitative basis and laying the foundations of the new 
Quantum Mechanics. Heisenberg’s scheme was found to fit wonderfully well 
with the Hamiltonian theory of classical mechanics and enabled one to apply 
to quantum theory all the information that cluasj(;al theory supplies, in so far 
as thb information is consistent with the Hamiltonian form. Thus one was 
able to build up a satisfactory quantum mechanics for dealing with any 
dynamical system composed of interacting particles, provided the interaction 
could be expressed by means of an energy term to be added to the Hamiltonian 
function. 

This does not exhaust the sphere of usefulness of the classical theory. 
Classical electrodynamics, in its accurate (restricted) relativistic form, teaches 
us that the idea of an interaction energy between particles b only an approxi¬ 
mation and should be replaced by the idea of each particle emitting waves, 
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which travel outward with a finite velocity and influence the other particles 
in passing over them. We must find a way of taking over this new infomu&tion 
into the quantum theory and must s<*t up a njlativistie quantum mecihanicH, 
befort* we can disp«mse with the Cllorrespondencc Principle. 

A pn'liminary attacik on the question of relativistic quantum mcchaiucM has 
been made through tlie solution of the problem of a single charged particle 
moving in a specified clossiciil field. For the treatment of this problem it is 
essential to use Schrfxiinger’s form of quantum mechanics, according to which 
the motion of the particle is des(;ribed by a wave function involving the space 
and time co-ordiiiuti's in a symmetrical manner. The solution is satisfactory 
from thc! point of view of the Correspondence Principle, although it involves a 
diffirulty owing to the appearance of possible negative energy values for the 
particle. The difficulty is not due to a misuse of classitial information and 
will not concern us here. 

The extension of this wave-function method to two or more particles (*an 
easily be made so long as we keep to the idea of a given classical field in which 
the particles are moving. The resulting theory is logically satisfactory, but 
is, of course, incomplete, as it gives no interaction between the particles. It 
becomes necessary then to abandon the idea of a given classical field and to have 
instead a field which is of d)aiamical significance and acts in accordance with 
quantum laws. 

An attempt at a comprehensive theory on these lines has be«*n made 
by Heisenberg and Pauli.* These authors regard the field itself as 
a dynamical system amenable to Hamiltonian treatment and its inter¬ 
action with the particles as describable by an interaction energy, so 
that the usual methods of Hamiltonian quantum mechanics may be 
applied. There are serious objections to these views, apart from the purely 
mathematical difficulties to which they lead. If we wish to make an 
ol)servation on a system of interacting particles, the only effective method of 
procedure is to subjec^t them to a field of electromagnetic radiation and how 
they react. Thus the lole of the field is to provide a means for making observa¬ 
tions. The very miute of an obaermtion requires an interplay between the field 
and the particles. We cannot therefore suppose the field to be a d 3 mamical 
system on the same footing as the particles and thus something to be observed 
in the same way os the particles. The field should appear in the theory as 
something more elementary and fundamental. 

Again, the field equations are always linear and thus of the form typical of 
* * Z. Physik,’ vol. 56. p. 1. and vol, 50, p. 168 (1020). 
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the wave equation of quantum theory. This suggests deopjying connections 
and possibilities for simpliKcation and unification which arc entirely lacking in 
the Heisenberg-Pauli theory. 

In the present paper a scheme is proposed whiiih gives the interplay between 
particles and field apimrently correctly and in a surprisingly simple manner. 
Full use is made of all the information supplied by the classical theory. The 
general ideas are applicable with any kind of simple harmonic wave transmitting 
the interaction between particles and providing the means of observation of 
particles with longitudinal waves like sound waves) and not merely for 
the electromagnetic* ca.«e, though prt*sumably only the latter is of inten»st in 
atomic theory. 

§ 2. Relativistic Obsermtmts. 

A definite advance m the relativistic theory of the interaction of two electrons 
is contained in a recent paper by Mbller,* where it is shown that in the calcu¬ 
lation of the mutual siuitteriug of two colliding electrons by Bom’s method of 
approximation, one may describe the intc*raction with retarded potentials 
and use relativistic ideas throughout, without getting any ambiguity in the 
scattering coefficient to the first order of approximation. This lack of 
ambiguity is ground of presumption of the correctness of the result. When, 
however, one tries to apply similar methods to the higher approximations or 
to more general problems, one meets very definitely with ambiguities. 

The method by which MoIIer obtained his nisult may be compared with the 
methods of the Correspoiuience Principle in use before the introduction of 
Heisenberg's nmtri.x theory, for calcMilating Einstein’s A and B coefficients from 
classical models. In certain cases the result obtained was unambiguous 
(usually those cases for which the result was zero) and was then presumed to 
be correct. In general, however, there was ambiguity, so that one could get 
no reliable accurate n^sult. 

This analogy .suggests that it would be useless to try to extend Moller’s 
method by setting up rules to provide a definite interpretation for ambiguous 
quantities. Any attempts in this direction would be just as futile as the 
attempts made in the pre-Heisenberg epoch to calculate Einstein’s A’s and B’s 
from some sort of mean of classical quantities referring to the initial and final 
states. One ought to proceed on quite diffc^rent lines, namely by following 
the methods introduced by Heisenberg in 1926, which have already met with 
such gn^at success for non-rclativistic quantum mechanics. 


• < Z. Physik/ vol. 70, p. 78rt (1031). 
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Hekenberg put forward the principle that one should confine one’s attention 
to observable quantities, and set up an algebraic scheme in which only these 
observable quantities appear. Strictly speaking, it is not the observable 
quantities themselves (the Einstein A’s and B’s) that formed the building stones 
of Heisenberg’s algebraic scheme, but rather certain more elementary quantities, 
the matrix elements, having the observable quantities as the squares of their 
moduli. The extra phase quantities introduced in this way are essential. 

Let us see what are the corresponding quantities in mlativistic theory. To 
make a relativistic observation on a system of particles we must, as mentioned 
in the introduction, send in some incident electromagnetic radiation and 
examine the scattered radiation. The numerical quantity that we observe is 
thus the probability of occurrence of a certain radiative transition process. 
This process may be specified by the intensities of the various monochromatic 
components of the ingoing and of the outgoing fields of radiation. (We shall 
ignore the purely mathematical difficulty that the total number of these com¬ 
ponents is on infinity of a high order.) The phases must not be specified 
together with the intensities, as this would violate well-established quantum 
principles. 

In non-relativistic quantum mechaniea the prolmbility of occurrence of any 
transition process is alwaya given as the square of the modulus of a certain 
quantity, of the nature of a matrix element or simply a transformation function, 
referring to the initial and final states. It appears reasonable to assume that 
this will still be the case in relativistic quantum mechanics. Thus the relativis¬ 
tic observable quantities, which are always transition probabilities, will all 
appear as the squares of the moduli of certain quantities. These quantities, 
which we shall refer to as probability amplitudes, will then be the building 
stones analogous to Heisenberg’s matrix elements. We should expect to be 
able to set up an algebraic scheme involving only the probability an^itudes and 
to translate the equaiions of motion of relativistic classical theory directly into 
exact equations expressible entirely in terms of these quanlUies. 

The information that classical theory supplies is thus to be used to give 
relations between the probability amplitudes of different physical piooesses, 
rather than to enable one to calculate a particular one of them. Only in very 
special cases, of which Moller’s paper provides an example, is it possible to 
evaluate a relativistic transition probability without at the same time evaluating 
a whole series of them, referring to all the possible ways in which the particles 
under consideration can react with the radiation field. 

A point of special importance about the building stones of the new theory 
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is that each of them refers to one field of ingoing waves and one field of out¬ 
going waves, or to one initial field of a transition process and one final field. 
Quantities referring to two initial fields, or to two final fields, are not allowed. 
This shows a departure from the theory of Heisenberg and Pauli, according to 
which, if one is given any quantity referring to one initial field and one final 
field, one can obtain from it a quantity referring to two initial fields, or to 
two final fields, by a straightforward application of the transformation theory 
of quantum mechanics. The Hcisenberg-Pauli theory thus involves many 
quantities which arc unconnected with results of observations and which must 
be removed from consideration if one is to obtain a clear insight into the under- 
lying physical relations. 

§ 3. EqwUiom of Moiim. 

We shall now consider m detail the question of how the information con¬ 
tained in classical electrodynamics can be taken over into the quantum theory. 
We meet at once with the difficulty that the classical thiK>ry itself is not free 
from ambiguity. 

To make the discussion precise, let us suppose we have a single electron 
interacting with a field of radiation and consider the radiation resolved into 
ingoing and outgoing waves. The classical problem is, given the ingoing 
radiation and suitable initial conditions for the electron, determine the motion 
of the electron and the outgoing radiation. The classical equations which deal 
with this problem are of two kinds, (i) those that determine the field produced 
by the election (which field is just the difference of the ingoing and outgoing 
fields) in terms of the variables describing the motion of the electron, and (ii) 
those that determine the motion of the electron. Equations (i) are quite 
definite and unambiguous, but not so equations (ii). The latter express the 
acceleration of the electron in terms of field quantities at the point where the 
electron is situated and these field quantities in the complete classical picture 
are infinite and undefined. 

In the usual approximate treatment of the problem one takes for these field 
quantities just the contributions of the ingoing waves. This treatment is 
necessarily only approximate, since it does not take into account the reaction 
on the electron of the waves it emits. Wc should expect in an accurate treat¬ 
ment, that the field determining the acceleration of the electron would be in 
some way associated with both the ingoing and outgoing waves. Classical 
attempts have been made to improve the theory by assuming a definite struc¬ 
ture for the electron and calculating the effect on one part of it of the field 
produced by the rest, but such methods are not permissible in modem physics. 
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We must recognise at this point that we have reached the limit of claSHical 
ele(;tFotiiagaetic tlieory. We have quite definite equations for determining 
the motion of the electron in terms of field qiiaiititieH, but we cannot interpret, 
these field quantities in the usual classical picture and the most we can say 
about them is that they are related in some non-classical way to two fields, 
namely, those of tlie ingoing and of the outgoing waves. Further advance can 
be made only by introducing quantum ideas. 

Let us make the assumption that the pc^aage front, the fidd of mgoing waves 
to the fidd of outgoing imves is just a quantum jump performed by one fidd. This 
assumption is permissible on account of the fact, discussed in the preceding 
section, that all the quantities m relativistic quaninm mechanics are of the 
nature of probability amplitudes referring to one ingoing field and one out- 
going field, so that wc may associate, say, the right-hand sides of the probability 
amplitudes with ingoing fields and the left-hand sides with outgoing fields. 
In this way we autoniati(.ally exclude quantities referring to two ingoing fields 
or to two outgoing fields and make a great simplifimtion in the foundations of 
the theory. 

The significance of the new assumption lies in the fact that the classical 
picture from which u^e derive our equations of motion must contam no reference 
to quatUum jumps. This classical picture must therefore involve just one 
field, a field composed of waves passing undisturbed through the electron and 
satisfying everywhere Maxwell’s equations for empty space. With this 
picture the equations of motion for the electron are perfectly definite and 
unambiguous. There are no equations of motion for the field, as the field 
throughout space-time is pictured as given. Thus the interaction betweim 
electron and field is introduced into the equations in only one place. 

The quantisation of the equations of motion derived from this picture may 
conveniently be carried out in two stages. Let us first quantise only the 
variables describing the electron. We then get just the usual quantum theory 
of the motion of an election in a given classical field, with the difference that 
in the present case the field must necessarily be resolvable into plane waves 
and must therefore contam nothing of the nature of a Coulomb force. We have 
s Schrddinger equation of the form 

F4# = 0. 

where the operator F is, neglecting spin 

+ eAo)* ——... —wiV. 


(I) 
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It should be remembered that the wave-fuiiction ^ involves not only the 
variables x, y, z, i describing the electron, but also a large number of para¬ 
meters describing the field, which parameters may eoiiveniently be taken to 
be the intensities J and phaww w of the vunous Fourier components of the 
field. The potentials A occurring in F an* likewise functions, not only of the 
variables x, y, z, i describing the momentary position of the eIe(*tron, but also 
of the parameters J and w. 

Id the second stage of the quantisation we assume tliat the J*s and w’s 
occurring in 4^ and the A’s are not numerical, but are operators satisfying 
the usual quantum conditions governing the intensities and phases of the 
Fourier components of the electromagnetic field in empty space. The new 
wave equation obtained in this way is to be tn*ated on the same lm<*s as the 
previous one. In particular, it may be used 1o detennine matrix elements 
associated with electron jumps. Each such matrix element will now be a 
function of the non-commuting J’s and w»’s. so that, when we take a ropresenta- 
tioii of thi‘ J’s and mj’s, it becomes a set of quantities, eac‘h referring to two 
states of tjie field as well ns the two electronic states, and thus lieing of the 
nature of the probability amplitudes of § 2. 

For the problem of the intciractJon of two electrons, we require a wave- 
function 4^ which is a function of the variables Z|, and y^, z^, 

describing the two electrons and of one set of J’s and w'h describing one field. 
This 4^ must satisfy the two wave equations 

Fi4^-:(), F,4^-0. (2) 

where Fi is the operator obtained from F by substituting 0/0fi, etc., for 0/01, 
etc., and taking for the A’s their values at the point yj, and similarly 
for Fj. These two wave equations describe completely the n'lations between 
the two electrons and the field. No terms of the type of a Coulomb inter¬ 
action energy an* required in the operators of the wave equations. The 
interaction of the two elecstrons is due to the motions of both being connected 
with the same field. This interaction munifests itself mathematically through 
the fact that, if we take a wave function 4^i, a function only of yj, Zj, and 
the J’s and w\ satisfying 

- 0, (3a) 

and a second wave-function 4'2t ^ fun<’tion only of y^, z*, and the J’s 
and fo’s, satisfying 


F.4i,-0, 


(3b) 
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then neither of the products and satisfy both the wave equations 

(2)* The solution of equations (2) is an essentially different and more com¬ 
plicated problem than the solution of (3a) and (3b). 

§ 4. Interaction bettoeen Two Particles in One Dimension. 

It may seem rather surprising that a theory in which all the fields are resolv¬ 
able into plane waves can give au 3 rthing of the nature of the usual electrostatic 
forces between electrons. We shall therefore illustrate by a simple example 
the fact that these forces really are contamed in our wave equations. We 
shall take the case of two particles moving in a field in one-dimensional space 
and shall proceed to solve equations (2)» making various approximations that 
are permissible when we are not interested in relativistic effects. 

Suppose the field to bo describablc by a potential function V satisfying the 
wave equation 

ftr* a* ^ 
and the classical expression for the energy to be 

If we resolve V into its Fourier components, thus 

V =* r {o, + 6, dv, (4) 

J - ® 

the expression for the energy will go over into 

H = i [ V* dv. (6) 

c Jo 

Let us now see what are the Poisson bracket relations between the Fourier 
coefficients a and b. These relations must be chosen such that the quantities 
considered as dynamical variables, satisfy equations of motion 
of the Hamiltonian form with the Hamiltonian function (6), thus 

or 

ivOy = \apf HJs 
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and nmilarly fmb,. It is easily verified that we must have 
[a„ a^] = [h„ M = *c/v. 5 (v + v') 

[<*», M * 0. 

In the quantum theory these relations become 

= bj},- — — — fe/v. (v + v') 

ajb,' — b^r — 0 


(«) 


We now introduce two particles, of zAasses amd and “ charges ” Cj 
and C|, and suppose the interaction of each with the field can be described by 
an interaction energy equal to its charge multiplied by the value of V at the 
point where it is situated. Thus, if we neglect the relativistic variation of majui 
with velocity, we have the two wave equations 


f, 2 4-_*L ii 

9<i 2 oti ar * 





(»/, ® 4 - ^ _ e,V(a!^,)| = 0 . 

( dt,^2m,dx/ • ' 

By putting ^ a we can reduce those to the one wave equation 


We shall proceed to obtaui a solution of this equation m the form of a power 
series in the c*s. Thus wo put 


where 


+ = +0 + <|'i + <1^* + ••• 

{“ I+s; I-.+^. ^.1 

I" S + + .2^ <*■»« 'h- 


( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 


We take as the solution of (8) 


4 ,, = .j'r***'* 8 j,„ 


W 


JEii 


+ 



where 
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representing a state for which the particles have the momenta Pi and , and 
all the J's, t.e., the intensities of the Fourier components of the field, vanish. 
Now the operator + ejV (x^) occurring on the right-hand sides of 

(9) and (10), if expressed as a matrix in a representation in whi(;h the J's are 
diagonal, would contain only matrix elements referring to transitions in which 
just one of the J’s cshanges by one quantum. It follows that must consist 
of a sum of terms each referring to a state of the field in which just one oscillation 
IS excited by one quantum. Similarly must consist of a sum of terms each 
referring either to a two-quantum or to a zero-quantum state of the field. 
The latter are the ones that interest i^s here, as they may lie (‘ompared with the 
terms that would arise from the insertion of an interaction energy between the 
two particles into the operator of the wave equation (7). 

We can obtain the solution of equation (9) by expanding the right-hand side 
in terms of its Fourier componcMiis by means of (4) and dividing each component 
by the number to which the op(*rator on the left-hand side of (9) is equivalent 
when it operates on that conqioiieut. This gives 




\W — tv — (pi + Av/c)*/2mi — 


W — fcv — (pi — Av/c)*/2»»i — 

** J _» IW — Av — - {pt + h>ilcfJ2m^ 




+ 


e*”**”*^®' 


W — Av — — {p% — h'*lcyi2m. 


-| dv. 


If we use (11) and also neglect terms like pjn^c, compared with unity, 

as is pt^rmissible when we are not interested in relativistic; effects, this reduces 
to 

^ i r 

* J —flo V 

- ( 12 ) 

- ^ I {a. + b ,^ . ^0 

A J _os V 

When we substitute this value for in the nght-hand side of (10) and also 
substitute for Y its expansion given by (4), we obtain an expression consisting 
of an opc^rator, which is a homogeneous quadratic function of the a’s and b’s, 
operating on We must evaluate that particular part of the expression that 
refers to the unexcited state of the field. Only those terms of the operator 
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involvmg products like or bjb^t^ will contribute anything to that part. 
To obtain the contribution of a term involving wc observe that, for 
v> 0, ap and are like the quantities p iq and p ~~ %q respectively in 
the problem of the simple harmonic oscillator. Thus with v > 0, 

is proportional to twice the energy of the corres{)onding oscillation (without 
zero-point energy) so that it gives no contribution when multiplied into 
The first of the quantum conditions (6) now shows that, to get the contribution 
from a term involving with v > 0, we must count os equal to 

Ac/v . 8 (v — v'). In the same way we find that we must count bjb^^ = 0 and 
b = Ac/v . 8 (v — v') with v > 0. 

The term on the right-hand side of (10) arising from the product of (x/) 
with the first of the terms for in (12) may be writtiui 

- 5l!> [* dv' {a_, e-" 1-6 

h J 

J —* ^ 


That part of it referrinji to th<‘ imoxcitfd state of the field is, by the foregoiii}; 
rules 

fdv' r~ __j. f, ■ gifV-Xiny X 

h Jo Jo V V 

r® dv 

- 2eie^ — cos v (x, - x^)lc . 

Jo V* 


The cwsffieient of here differs only by an infinitely great 4*onstant (independent 

of X, and X2) from 

I 

1 T {' (-^1 — ~ •®t|- 

Jo ^ 

The other terms on the right-hand side of (10) may be dealt with in the; same 
way and give for the complef e part referring to the unexcited state of the field 

{‘27te,s,|>r, ' *,1 f K} «J/g, (13) 


when* K is an infinite constant. 

Equation (10) with expression (13) on its right-hand side is just what we 
should get if we were solving the wave* equation 


I +'I' - 0- 

by a method of approximation through expansion in powers of c^s,. Thus 
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our wave-equatioa (7) oontaina implicitly an inteiactum between the pattidea, 
exptessible approximately by the intetaction energy SiWieilxi —Xij. This 
inteiaotion energy agrees numerically with what we should erqiect from a one- 
dimensional electrostatic theory. There is, however, a mistake in sign, as it 
gives an attractive force between like charges. 

Stmmary. 

A quantum theory is proposed in which the interaction between particles 
takes place by means of vibrations of an intervening medium transmitted with 
a finite velocity. The fundamental relations involve only quantities having 
observational significance, account being taken of the fact that an act of 
obsravation necessarily involves an interplay between particles and field. A 
detailed solution of a one-dimensional problem is given in order to show that 
forces of electrostatic nature are implicitly contained in the theory. 

[ilfote added, April Wth .—^It has been pointed out to me by Professor 
Hdsenberg that the sign of the interaction energy given by the above 
calculation is really quite correct, since with the one-dimensional, longitudinal 
waves there used the classical theory also requires an attractive force 
between like charges.] 
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By T. H. Havelock, F.R.S. 

(Received February 24> 1932.) 

1. The following paper is an examination, by analysis and by curves, of a 
single definite problem in wave profiles. Consider a ship model, of great 
draught, in which at some point in the form, at bow, stem or shoulders, for 
example, there is a sharp comer giving a sudden change of slope of the hori¬ 
zontal lines of the model. What is the effect on the wave profile of replacing 
this sudden change by a gradual change of slope of the same total amount, 
but distributed uniformly over any given length of the ship’s form ? Apart 
from direct applications, the problem is suggested by certain other considera¬ 
tions. In comparing theoretical and experimental resistance curves, 1 sug¬ 
gested some years ago"* an indirect effect of the friction belt along the sides 
of the ship in that it may be equivalent to smoothing out the lines of the model, 
especially towards the stern. From an examination of interference effects 
with experimental models, it has been estimated that the effective letigth of 
the model is roughly 8 per cent, greater than the actual length, and this may 
probably be ascribed to some such frictional effect. The present paper deals 
with wave profiles since measurements of surface elevation are now becoming 
available, though the main results so far are for a simple model with straight 
lines and sharp comers ; such a form simplifies the calculations but no doubt 
introduces other complications in practice, and a small correction for the 
smoothing effect of a friction belt would not be likely to account for the remain¬ 
ing differences between calculatjpn and observation. It must be noted, 
moreover, that there are other approximations in the theory, apart from the 
neglect of fluid friction, but these need not be discussed here. 

For these reasons no attempt has been made to apply the results of the 
present paper directly to experimental data, but it is hoped that the progressive 
series of curves will be of interest in showing the changes in profile due to 
successive changes of form of a definite kind. 

2. The general analysis will be quoted from a recent paper,t to which refer¬ 
ence may be made for further detail, and the expressions will then be adapted 
to the particular problem. 

• • Ptoo. Roy. Soo.,* A, voL 110, p. 233 (1926). 
t ‘ Plroo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 136, p. 1 (1082). 

2 H 
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Take 0 in the free surface, with Ox in the direction of motion and Oz verti¬ 
cally upwards; and let u be the velocity of the model. We consider first 
a distribution of horizontal doublets in the plane y ~ 0, extending from the 
free surface down to a great depth, and we take the moment M per unit area 
to be a function of x only. Further, we suppose that the distribution of M 
is confineci to a finite range in x, is continuous witliin this range, and is zero 
at the two limits of the range. 

The surface elevation along the median line ^ = 0 is given by 

c = 1S {iM' (*) i; F (a; - xO + f M" (A) F (x - fc) dfc}, (1) 


where the summation covers all points of sudden change in the gradient of M, 
and the integrals extend over the ranges of continuous variation of gradient. 
The function F is defined for positive and negative values of its argument by 


P(y) = -^QoM 
*■(-?)=-- -5^Qo('c«3) + ~Po(»^o?). 

4bKn «n 




( 2 ) 


with q'> 0, and Kq = j/u*. 

We have also, for positive values of p. 


Po(j>) = -|£Yo(p)ip 
Qo(f)-^f[{H«{y)-Yo(y)}«^ 


(3) 


in the usual notation for Struve and Bessel functions. 

One of the approximations of the theory lies in the connection between the 
form of the ship and the equivalent distribution of doublets in the median 
plane y = 0. For a ship model, of infinite draught, whoso horizontal half¬ 
section is given by y — /(x), the usual approximation amounts to taking 

M'(x) = («/27t)/'(x). (4) 


With this relation, the surface elevation along y — 0 is given by 




Here x, and h, ate positive in the direction from stem to bow, x„ being the 
position of any sharp comet in the form of the model. With this convention 
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the discontinuities in /'(®) at stem and bow are both positive; at an inter¬ 
mediate sharp comer, say, at a shoulder, the discontinuity would usually 
be negative. Along the curved lines of the model /"(A) is negative, except lor 
hollow lines where the form is concave outwards and where /"(A) is positive* 
Thus, knowing the character of the function F, the expression (5) gives a 
general idea of the contributions of the various parts of the form. These 
possibilities are illustrated in fig. 1, which represents a half section of a model 
by a horizontal plane ; or, to be more exact, the diagram gives the distribution 



Fig. 1. 

of doublets which is approximately equivalent to a model of this form. The 
figure also indicates the conventions for direction which are adopted throughout 
this paper. 

3. We now isolate one particular feature for examination separately. It 
should, however, be noted that the function Q defined in (3) increases without 
limit as its argument becomes greater, though the expression (5) for the model 
as a whole remains finite everywhere. Therefore there is a certain artificiality, 
as regards that part of the disturbance, in applying the expressions to an 
isolated element of the form; but that may be allowed for, and in any case 
the method gives the differences made by changes in any particular element. 

Consider a point on the model, given by a; =- where the lines of the model 
are straight lines meeting at a finite angle, for example, F, Q, or R in fig. 1. 
Let C be the discontinuity in/' {«) at that point; that is, C is the difference 
of slope of the lines forward and aft of that point. Then, from (2) and (5), 
the contribution of this element to the surface elevation is 

= (4C/7Wo) {— iQo + Po (6) 

wheie qi = x — Xi and q\ = — x. Fiuther, wo ma 7 use (6) for all values 

of X with the convention that Pq is to be taken zero for negative values of its 
argument, and that Q, (— p) = Qo (p)* Now suppose that the same change of 
slope is carried out uniformly in a given range that is, suppose the sharp 


2 a 2 
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corner replaced by a parabolic arc extending from x = Xf to x = x^, tbe point 
Xi lying ^tbin this range. Considering the effect of this by itself apart from 
any other changes, we see from ( 6 ) that the corresponding contribution to the 
surface elevation is now 



(7) 

We shall use the notation 


Qi(p) = j^QoCp)*!?. 

(8) 

Po"'(p)-l + Pi(p) = rPo(P)<lp- 

Jo 

(9) 


After evaluating (7) for points in advance of x,, between Xg and X 3 , and in the 
rear of x^, wo find that we may express (7) in a single expression for all values 
of X, namely 

^13 — —iQi ("offs) “l~ iQi (*^o9a) ^0 ^ (*^0? s) "I" ^0 ^ (*^09 s)}* 

V*3— "if 

( 10 ) 

with = X — X 3 = — y',, g, = X — X 3 = — g' 3 , and with the convention that 
Pq~* is zero for negative values of its argument, while is anti-symmetrical 
so that 

Qi (- P) == - Qi (p)- 


The expression ( 6 ) is, of course, the limiting value of ( 10 ) when Xg — Xg is 
small and the points Xg and x, ultimately coincide with the point x^. 

Numerical values of the functions may be calculated firom their definitions 
as integrals, or from suitable series; for example, using the expansion of Hg 
as a power series, we have 


Qo(p) = Po(P) + 




+ 


_ 


1».3».4 1*.3*.6».6 


( 11 ) 


Qi (j>) — P«“* (p) + -- 1- . . - 

WiW 0 VP/^2.3 1*.3*.4.5 ^ 1*.3>.B*.6.7 


( 12 ) 


4. The special object in view is a comparison of the relative values of ( 6 ) 
and ( 10 ). The quantity C may be either positive or negative, and Xg may be 
at any point between Xg and Xg. But to make the problem definite in the first 
place, we suppose C negative and take Xg = Xj and Xg < Xg; thus we are 
considering a sharp-angled shoulder on the model, such as Q or R in fig. 1 , 
with the smoothing out entirely to the rear of that point. This process, if 
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csiried out on an actual model, would no doubt involve other changes which 
would have to be consideied in a theory capable of taking exact account of 
actual dimensionB; but meantime we may isolate the effect of this particular 
change. 

For convenience we consider separately the effect on the local disturbance 
and on the wave motion to the rear. Taking the former, we see from (6) 
and (10) that the difference amounts to replacing ^ Qg by 

i .-^ {Qi Qi 

«oWs —?i) 

This can be shown in a form applicable to various velocities and to various 
ranges of x, — by graphing the quantity 

4^{Qi(P + *)-Qi(1»)) (14) 

on a base p, for several values of k. These curves are shown in fig. 2 . 



Fio. 2.--Curves of {Q (p + k) - Q, {j>)}/4t for difleront vuluos of k. 

In applying these curves to actual distances along the ship model, we note 
that p — K^ = gxlu\ where u is the velocity; and similarly fcsajd/u*, 
where d is the range over which the original sudden change in slope has been 
distributed. Thus the relative importance of the effects depends upon the 
ratio or upon the ratio of d to X, the wave-length of straight water waves 
for velocity «. In the diagram, k = 0 denotes the curve for the sharp comet; 
the bow of the model is to the right of the diagram and the stem to the left. 
Apart from the general smoothing effect, the chief point to notice in these 
curves is the raising of the profile forward of the point in question and a lower* 
ing to the rear of it. This is duo to taking the range d entirely to the rear of 
the original sharp comer. K, on the other hand, the comer is taken at the 
ni jd dlA of the range d in each case, by a suitable relative displacement of the 
curves, it is easily seen that the smoothing of the comer does not make any 
appreciable difference to the local disturbance except within the range d 

itself. 
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Tuming now to the wave portion of the sniface elevation, the change from 
(6) to (10) consists in replacing — Po(^o?'i) 

- r r—T7{Po~^ M's) - Po"' M'l)}. (15) 

»(91 — ? 2) 

In fig. 3 curves have been drawn for the quantity 

{Po-Mp-Ar)-Po-Mp)}/lr, ( 16 ) 

on a base p, for several values of k. 

There are several points of interest in these curves. Since k = dj 2 -K\, the 
relative effect of smoothing out a sharp comer over a given range is less the 



smaller the ratio of d to X, as might be expected. In the curves for the smaller 
values of k, although there is some diminution of amplitude, the more notice¬ 
able effect is the displacing of the troughs and crests to the rear, an effect 
which would increase the apparent interference length of the model. For the 
larger values of k, from about k = 2 , there is a pronounced lessening of the 
amplitudes. 

On the convention already described, in calculating these carves &om ( 16 ) 
the first term is zero until after p — k, and hence within the range k, the curve 
is simply the value of — Po'^p) . jk. This quantity has a first maximum 
numerically, at about p s= 2 * 54 , and this may be observed in the curves for 
h s= 3 , 4 , 6, 6. Further, in the curves for the higher values, the effect of later 
maxima of the same quantity may be noticed; for instance, with i s 6 the 
range of continuous variation of slope is practically equal to the effective wave¬ 
length, and so subsidiary interference phenomena of this nature are obtained. 
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By displacing the curves to right or left we could examine the case when the 
smoothing of the lines takes place partly in front of the comer; and for a 
positive discontinuity the curves may be inverted. We may thus obtain, for 
example, some idea of the effecjt of smoothing out tlie lines of a sharp-angled 
stem, whether actually or by the equivalent effect of a friction belt. 

Summary. 

An examination, by analysis and by curves, of the changes in wave profile 
produced by replacing a sudden change of slope in the lines of a model by a 
continuous variation of the same total amount uniformly distributed over a 
given length of the modcO. 


Molecular Structure and Physical Properties of Prussic Add. 
Part I .—Refractive Dispersion of Prussic Add and its 
Homologues. 

By T. M. Lowry, F.U.S., and S. T. Henderson, Ph.D. 

(Received February 26,1632.) 

The stnicture of prussic aci<l has bei*n a subject of constant interest ever 
since Gautier,* by his discovery of the isocyanides provided an alternative 
formula for the acid. In general, opinion has leaned towards the view that 
the free acid is a cyanide rather than an tsocyanide. In particular, Wadef 
regarded its relatively unobjectionable physiological properties as evidence 
of a cyanide structure; but evidence of an t^ocyanide structure has been 
found by Peratoncr and Palazzo;^ in the conversion of the acid into methyl 
isocyanidc by the action of diazomethane. A possible compromise may be 
found in the suggestion, already made in Butlerow’s classical paper “ Ueber 
l8odibutylen,”§ that prussic acid may be an example of reversible isomeric 
change, as represented by the scheme 

CH,.C = N^— H.C = N“:;H.N = C<' —►CH,.N = (>( 

Methyl cyanide. Prussic acid. Methyl isocyanide. 

• ‘ Ann. China. Phys.,’ vol. 17, p. 103 (1860). 

t ‘ J. Chem. Soo.,* vol. 81, p. 1606 (1002). 

t ‘ Bend. Aco. Linoei,* voL 16, ii, pp. 432, 501 (1907). 

§ ‘ Liebig's Ann.,’ vol. 189, p. 44 (1877). 
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The two forms of the acid diier from one another only in the point at which a 
proton is attached to an anion, which is identical for the cyanides and ito- 
cyanides,* as represented by the following electronic foimole 

Hydrogen Common Hydrogen 

cyanide. anion. wocyanide. 

or H.C = N H + C = N C = N.H 

% 

Unlike the alkyl-derivatives, therefore, the ionised metallic salts exist only in 
one form, which can be described equally well as cyanide or tsocyanidc. 

Butlerow postulated that the reversible isomeric change of the two forms 
of prussic acid (unlike that of the wodibntylenes) could proceed in the absence 
of a catalyst. In view of the unusual character of the isomerism, which involves 
an ap migration of a proton, wilboiU any secondary rearrangement of wdency 
deolrons, this contention may be still valid, in spite of the fact that, in proto¬ 
tropic changes involving an ay-migration, it has been demonstrated repeatedly 
during the past 30 years that a catalyst is required to promote isomeric change, 
even when so strong an acid as nitrocamphor is dissolved in an inert solvent. 
In agreement with Butlerow’s hypothesis, therefore, Kurt Meyer and HopSf 
were unable to effect any separation of isomers from prussic acid by the method 
of “ aseptic distillation ’* which Moyer had applied successfully to ethyl 
acetoacctate; and, as long ago as 1869, Gautier (loc. eU.) failed to effect any 
separation by fractional crystallisation of not less than 600 grams of the liquid 
acid4 

These results could be explained equally well, however, by supposing that 
the equilibrium is so one-sided that only a trace of a labile isomeride exists in 
equilibrium with a large excess of the stable isomeride; and this point of 
view appears to be acquiesced in very generally. Experimental support for 
it has been found by Usherwood$ in measurements of specific heat, which 
“ point to the existence in hydrocyanic acid of an equilibrium in which formo- 
nitrile is by far the more important constituent," the proportion of HNC being 

* cy. Lowiy, ‘ J. Ciheiii. Son.,' toL 123, p. 828 (l(tt3), 

t ‘ Ber. deuU. dbsaa. Gea.,' vol. 64, p. 1709 (1921). 

t The supposed separation of two isomerio acids by Snklaar (* Bee. tiav. Chim.,’ vol. 42, 
p. 1000 (1923), vol 44, p. 889 (1926), vol 46, p. 414 (1926)) has been denied by Coates. 
Hinkel and Angel (* J. Ghem. Boo.,* p. 640 (1928)). 

f * J. Chem. Soo.,’ vol 131, p. 1604 (1932). 
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estimated at about 0*5 per cent,; and more recently Dadieu,* from a compari¬ 
son of the intensity of the lines of the Raman spectrum of the liquid with those 
of alkyl cyanides and tsocyanides, concluded that “ the proportion of iso-acid 
might be of the order of ^ per cent.” 

A comparison of the molecular refraction of the gas ([RlJd HCN = 6*63, 
CH 3 . CN = 11*10, C 2 H 6 . CN = 16*76) with his own values for the homo¬ 
logous cyanides led Briihlt to conclude that prussic acid had the cyanide 
structure; but the agreement of the observed with the extrapolated value 
was by no means complete. A similar conclusion was drawn by Meyer and 
Hopfi (loc. cit,) from a comparison of their own measurements of the refractive 
indices of the liquid acid with earlier values for methyl and ethyl cyanides 
and for ethyl isocyanide :— 



[fij. 

[RJd 

[ttJr 

HCN (calculated) . 

6-48 

652 

6-63 

HNC (calculated) . 

7-26 


7'44 

Found . 

6-45 

6-48 

6*65 

HCN per cent. 

-3*9 


+2-4 


The observed molecular refraction of the liquid acid, [Rl]d = 6*48, was 
similar to that of the vapour, which would not be expected if either were an 
equilibrium mixture of labile isomerides. The value recorded agreed best 
with the assumption that free prussic acid is identical with formonitrile.'* 
When compared with extrapolated values for HCN and HNC, their values for 
[ElL and [RJy correspond with small negative and positive percentages of 
the latter as shown in the preceding table. An opposite conclusion was 
reached, however, by Enklaar from a study of refractive dispersions, which 
gave values nearly midway between those calculated for the cyanide and 
isocyanide. 

Since no complete study of the refractive dispersion of this series of com- 
poimds has ever been made, it appeared desirable to apply to them the methods 
which have recently been developed for this purpose by Lowry and AUsopp.^ 
Refractive indices have therefore been determined, over a wide range of the 
visible and ultraviolet spectrum, for methyl and ethyl cyanides and isocyanides, 
and for liquid prussic acid. The results are set out in Tables I to YI, and are 
shown graphically in figs. 1 and 2 . 

• ‘ Ber. deutfl. ohem. Qes.,* vol. 64, p. 358 (1331). 

t ‘ Z. phys. Chem.,’ voL 16, p. 512 (1806). 

} • Proc. Roy. Soo./ A, vol. 133, p. 26 (1931). 
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Table 1.—Refractive Indices. 


Wave¬ 

length. 

HCN 
(5 BoncB). 

CH,CN 
(5 aenoB).* 

C.HgCN 
(6 series ).t 

CH,NO 
(1 BorieB). 

C,H,NC 
(2 series). 

Li 6707-80 
Cd 6438-47 
Vm 6362-34 
Li 6103-6 
Na 0896-03 
Hg 0700-66 
Cu 0782-10 
Hg 0760-60 
Co 6700-24 
Ba 0030-03 
Ag 6471-01 
Hg 6400-73 
Cu 0220-00 
Ag 6200-04 
Cu 0163-26 
Cu 6106-66 
Cd 6086 82 
Ba 4034-10 
Zn 4810-03 
Cd 4700-01 
Zti 4722-16 
Zn 4680-14 
Cd 4078-10 
Li 4603-0 
Ba 4004-04 
Hg 4368-34 

1-26994 (+8) 

1-20028 (-1) 
1-20041 (-1) 
1-26098 (+6) 
1-20130 (0) 
1-20161 (-4-1) 

1-26161 (-1) 

1-26170 ( 1-11) 
1-26186 (-f-3) 
1-26232 (-1-7) 
1-20237 (-6) 
1-26247 (-fl) 
1-26310 (-4) 
1-26320 (-4) 
1-26341 (-1-1) 
1-26369(0) 
1-26366 (-11) 
1-20420 (-1-0) 
1-26473(0) 
1-20477 (0) 
1-26602 (-10) 
1-20022 (-0) 
1-26022 (-10) 
1-26570 (-1-3) 
1-20007 (-1 0) 
l-26700(-|-2) 

1-34188 ( + 4) 
1-34244 (+2) 
1-34260 (-3) 
1-34322 {-2) 
1-34388 (+6) 
1-34426 ( + 11) 
1 -34426 ( f-9) 
1-34430 (+9) 

1-34447 (-1 3) 

1-34609 (H 8) 
1-34620 (-4) 

1 34636 (-1-8) 
1-34626 (0) 
1-34626 (-5) 
l-34053(-l) 
1-34678 (0) 
1-34682 (-6) 

: 1-.34764 (-8) 
1-34823 (-6) 
1-34824 (-11) 
I-34876 (-4) 
i 1.34901 (-4) 
1-34892 ( -14) 
1-34949 (-6) 
1-34981 (-6) 
1-36138 ( + 11) 

1-36388 (-6) 

1-36463 (-1) 

1-36474( hi) 
1-36644 (+2) 
1-3B606( ]-2) 
1-30646 ( + 7) 
1-36646 (+6) 
1-36052 ( f 7) 
1-36672 (+4) 
1-30732 ( + 3) 
1-36760 (-3) 
1-36767 (+9) 
1-36861 (0) 
1-36864 (-2) 
1-36801 (-1) 

1 36916 (-*1) 

1 36922 ( 3) 
1-37001 (~3) 
1*37070 (-6) 
1-37080 (-2) 
1-37126 (-3) 
1-37141 ( -15) 
1-37158(0) 
1*37206 (-2) 
1-37236 (-7) 
1*37406 ( + 15) 

1-34233 (-3) 
1-34311 (+7) 
1-34325 (0) 
1-34402 (-1) 
1-34473 (0) 
1-34620 (+8) 
1-346U(-)) 
1-34626 (+6) 
1*34646 (-1) 
1-34623 ( H7) 
1-34644(0) 
l-34650( f 7) 

1-34768 ( -9) 
1-34769 (-3) 

I 1-34794 ( -8) 

1 34827 (-2) 
1-34839 (-1) 
1*34930 (-6) 
1-36003 (-8) 
1*36013(^6) 
1-36072 (-1) 
1-30097 (-6) 
1-36098 (-7) 

1-36163 ( + 1) 
1-36196 (-6) 

' 1-36389 ( + 18) 

1-36030( 1 9) 
1-36099 (+2) 
1-36119(4-1) 
1-36203(4-6) 
1-36271(4-4) 
1-30312 (-F 6) 
1-30314 (4-4) 
1-36322(4-7) 
1-36346(4-6) 
1-36407 (-4) 
1-36437 (-3) 
1-36451 (4-6) 
1-36564(4-1) 
1-36568 (-1) 
1-36600(4-1) 
1-36626 (-2) 
1-36633 (-5) 
1-36731(4-3) 

1-30810 (-1) 
1-36816 (-2) 
1-36871 (-2) 
1-30904(0) 
1-30904 (-1) 
1-36957 (-0) 
1-37020(4-18) 

1-37193(4-10) 

1 - - 

Mean 

deviaiitin 

±4*3 

1 16-7 

+4-2 

1 ^4-7 

1 

1 +4-5 

Mean error 


-0-2 

0-0 

-0*6 

+2*6 


* Two with a 90” priHoi and 3 with a 00° prism, 
t One with a 90° prism and 4 with a 60° pnsm. 

The numbers in brackets show the difforonoes, (obs. ^ calc ) X from the >alue8 calculated 
from the formulas in Table VJl. 


Rtfrachmeter Measurements. 

The visual readings were made with a Polfrich re&nctometer. A 90° prism 
was first used to measure the refractive indices of the two cyanides, but those 
of prussic acid were too low to be measured in this way. A 60° prism was 
therefore procured and used to measure the refractive indices of the acid and 
of the two tsocyanides, as well as for additional series of measurements of the 
two cyanides. 

The divided circle of the instrument had been provided with a much finer 
scale, as recommended by Gefifcken and Kohner.^ With the help of this fine 
adjustment, the prism was calibrated to fivs decimals, for 26 lines derived 

It * Z. phys. Chem.,* B, vd. 1, p. 4M (1927). 
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Table IT.—^Molecular Rcjpractions. 
Formula of Ijon»nz and Lorentz, [Rx,]a = 7 


Wave¬ 

length. 

C,H,NC. 

C.HjCN. 

CH,NC. 

1 

CH,CN. 

HNC 

(calc.). 

HCN 

(cakt.). 

HCN - HNC| 
(ob*.). 

HNC 
per ceat 

U 

6707-88 

16-410 

16*672 

11 602 

11 046 

6-704 

6 420 

0-436 

4*0 

Od 

6438*47 

16-436 

15 608 

11 626 

11 062 

6-HI6 

6*426 

6*442 

4*1 

Zn 

0362-34 

16-444 

16-706 

11 -030 

11 066 

0-816 

6*426 1 

6-446 

6*1 

Li 

6103-6 

16-470 

15*733 

11*654 

11*085 

6-820 

6*437 

6*469 

6*0 

Na 

6896-93 

16*606 

16*766 

11-670 

11*104 

6*846 

6*452 

0*468 

4*1 

Hg 

6700-06 

10-623 

16*772 

11 (l»0 

U 116 

6*857 

6-468 

0 473 

3*8 

Cu 

6782 15 

16-624 

16-772 ! 

11*688 

11 116 

6*862 

6*468 

6*473 

3*8 

Hg 

6760-60 

16 627 

16-774 

11*602 

11*116 

6-857 

‘ 6 468 

6*477 

4*8 

Cu 

6700-24 

16-638 

15*782 

11*698 

11*121 

6*858 

I 6 460 

6 478 

4 5 

Ba 

6636-63 

16 662 

16-806 

11-722 

11-130 

6*882 

1 6 473 

6*490 

4 2 

Ag 

6471-61 

18-674 

15*812 

11-728 

11*143 

6*882 

6*474 

6-491 

4*2 

Hg 

6460-73 1 

16-680 

15-810 1 

H-732 

11*147 

0 884 

! 6 476 

6-403 

4 4 

Cu 

6220 00 1 

16-626 

16-855 1 

11*763 

11 174 

6 000 

6-403 

6*509 

3 9 

Ag 

6200 04 

16-628 

16-856 

U-766 

1M74 

6-904 

6-402 

6*510 

4 4 

Cu 

6163-20 

16-641 

16-866 

11*774 

11*181 

6-007 

6 400 

6*516 

4*0 

Cu 

6106-56 

16-661 

15*876 

11*784 

11 189 

6-917 

6-602 

6*621 

4*6 

Cd 

6086 82 

16*664 

15*878 1 

11*788 

11*190 

6-022 

6-602 

6*520 

4 3 

Ba 

4034 10 

16-694 

15*009 

11*815 

11*211 

6-936 

6-513 

6*536 

6*2 

Zn 

4810-63 

16-726 

16 935 

11-838 

11*231 

6-060 

6-627 

6*645 

4 3 

Cd 

4790-01 

10-728 1 

16-930 

11-841 

11-231 

6-064 

6-623 

6 WO 

5 3 

Zn 

4722-16 

16-751 1 

16*957 

11*860 

11-247 

6 067 

6-637 

6*661 

3*7 

Zn 

4680-14 

16-764 

16-962 

11*866 

11*264 

6-008 

6-646 

6*656 

2 4 

Cd 

4678-15 

16-764 

16-969 

11*867 

11-251 

6-970 

6 633 

6 660 

5*3 

U 

4603-0 

10 786 

16*088 

11-886 

11*268 

6-080 

6-643 

6*667 

4 3 

Ba 

4664-04 

16-812 1 

16*002 

11-896 

11*277 

6-080 

6-662 

6*574 

5*0 

Hg 

4368-34 

16-882 

16*064 

11*95.5 

11 323 

7-028 

6-582 

6-.597 

3 4 








Mean 

+4-3 


from tho arc spectra of lithium, sotliura, barium, mercury, silver-cadmium 
and brass. These were thrown into the field of view of the rofractometcr by 
means of a constant deviation spectroscope arrangi'd as a monochromator, 
so that only a small range of the spectrum was visible for any given setting of 
the spectroscope. 

A quartz plate cut perpendicularly to the optic axis was used for the cali¬ 
bration, readings being taken both of the ordinary and of the extraordinary 
ray. The refractive indices were interpolated from Gifford’s values, for the 
ordinary ray by means of Coode Adams’ equation* corrected to 20®, and for 
the extraordinary ray by an appropriate modification of this equation. 

As a protection against escape of prussic acid, the instrument was enclosed 
in a box connected with an exhaust fan, leaving only the scale and telercopea 
exposed. Advantage was then taken of this arrangement in order to produce 


• • FToo. Roy .Soo.,’ A, voL 117, p. 209 (1927). 
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Table IIL—^Molecular Refractions. 

Formula of Eykman, [Rs]a = ” ^. 

w “t- 0*4 d 


Wave¬ 

length. 

C,H,N0. 

0,H,CN. 

OHaNC. 

CH,CN. 

HNC 

(oalo.). 

HON 

(oido.). 

HOX^ HNC 
(Ob..). 

HNC 

percent. 

Li 

6707*86 

85-890 

34-208 

26-317 

24-101 

14*738 

13 004 

13-007 

0-36 

Od 

6438*47 

36*066 

34-356 

26-372 

24-139 

14-780 

13-022 

13-024 

0*23 

Zn 

6362-34 

30-974 

34-376 

26-881 

24-146 

14-788 

13-017 

13-031 

1-61 

14 

6108-6 


34-438 

26-436 

24-101 

14-816 

13-944 

13-060 

1-84 

Na 

6886*03 


34-402 

26*485 

24-236 

14*862 

13-078 

13*080 

0-23 

Hg 

6700*66 

86*166 

34-628 

26*618 

wzvm 

14-880 

13-992 

13-002 

0-0 

Cu 

6788*16 

36-169 

34-628 

26-614 

24-260 

14-860 

13-002 

13*002 

0-0 

Hg 

6760*60 

36-106 

34-634 

26-022 

24-263 

14*878 

13-902 

14-000 

0-90 

Cu 

6700*24 

36*100 

34-662 

26-636 

24*277 

14-882 


14-005 

0*34 

Ba 

6636*63 

36-240 

84*606 

25-600 

24-316 

14-034 


14-020 

0-22 

Ag 

6471-61 

86-274 


26-606 

24 323 

14-036 

14-020 

14-031 

0*66 

Hg 

5460-73 

36-288 

34*637 

26-614 

24-334 

14-040 

14-031 

14*036 

0-55 

Ou 

6220*06 

36-394 

34-721 

26-686 

24-304 

14-976 

14-067 

i 14-071 

0-44 

Ag 

6209-04 

36-308 

34*723 

26-693 

24-304 

14-088 


14-074 

0-07 

Cu 

6153*26 

36-428 

34*748 

26-711 

24-412 

14-994 

14-076 

14-085 

0-08 

Ou 

6106*65 

KTXI^ 

34-760 

26-733 

24-420 

16 014 


14-004 

0*54 

Od 

6086*82 

36-460 

34*776 

26-742 

24*432 

16-026 

14-089 

14-002 

0-32 

Ba 

4034*10 

36*662 



24-480 

16-060 

14-114 

14-130 

1-60 

Zn 

4810*63 

36-620 


26-867 

24*620 

16-088 

14-146 

14-162 

0-64 

Od 

4700*01 


34*016 

26-864 

24*626 


14-136 

14*164 

1-88 

Zn 

4722*16 

.76-684 

34*067 


24-661 

15*126 

14-166 

14*168 

0-31 

Zn 

4680*14 

36*716 


25-023 

24*678 

15-131 

14-186 

14*178 

-0-85 

Od 

4678*15 

36-716 

34*086 

20-024 

24-672 

16-133 

14-160 

14*177 

1-86 

Li 

4603-0 

36-764 

36*028 

26-060 


16-174 

14-192 

14*201 

0*02 

Ba 

4664*04 

36-824 

KULiliU 

26-001 

24-631 

15-168 

14-208 

14*216 

0-84 

He 

4368*34 


36*206 

20-127 

24*730 

16*267 

14-200 

14-268 

0-20 






i 

Moan 

+0-88 


Table IV.—^Refractive Indices of Ethyl Isocyanide at 20° 


Wave-length 

of 

ft incidence. 

Film. 

nobs. 

(O-C) 

X 10*. 

Wave-length 

of 

coincidence. 

' 

Film. 

n obs. 

X O 1 

5“ i 

Fe 4282-4 




Fe 

3307-0 

a 

1*3867 

H-2 

Ke 4184-9 

a 

1-3731 


W 

3311*4 

b 

1-3868 

-6 

Fe 4170-9 

a 

1-3740 


Fe 

3202-0 

a 

1-3881 

+3 

Fe 4132-1 

a 

1-3741 

0 

Fe 

3227-8 

a 

1*3804 

0 

Fe 4014-6 

a 

1-3763 


Fe 

3214-1 

b 

1-3805 

-2 

Fe 3930-3 

a 

1-3773 


Fe 

3180-2 

b 


-4 

Fe 3883-3 

0 

1-3774 


Fe 

3161*3 

b 

1-3016 

+i 

Fe 3826-0 

a 

1-3779 


Fe 

3026*6 

a 

1-3053 

+1 

W 3780-8 

a 

1-3783 


Fe 

3008-1 

b 

1-3066 

-2 

Fe 3748-3 

a 

1-3794 


Fe 

2081-6 

b 

1-3963 

-3 

Fe 3738-3 

a 

1*8702 


Fe 

8029*1 

b 

1*3982 

-2 

Fe 3704-6 

a 

1-8707 


Fe 

2004-1 

b 

1-3991 

-2 

Fe 3621-6 

a 

1*3800 

^3 

Fe 

2904*1 

b 

1-3006 

+3 

Fe 3682-3 

a 

1-3818 

-1 

w 

2870-4 

b 



Fe 3642-1 

a 

1-3820 

-6 

Fe 

2730-6 

b 


+4 

Fe 8497-3 

a 

1-3827 

-7 

Fe 

2613-8 

b 

1-4126 

+8 

Fe 3427-1 

a 

1-3848 

0 

11 






Mean deTiatlon of 83 readings 
Mean error . 


i:0 *00088 
-0*00003 
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Table V.—^Refractive Indices of Ethyl Cyanide at 20®. 
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Wave-length 

of 

coincidence. 

FUm. 

nobs. 

(0 - C) 

X 10«. 

Wave-length 

of 

coincidence. 

Film. 

n obs. 

(O-C) 

X 10*. 

Fe 6U01-9 

g 

1*3692 

-5 

Fe 3370-8 

c 

1*3862 

"10 

Fe 4910 0 

0 

1*3697 

-4 

Fe 3370-8 

c 

1-3865 

-7 

W 4843-8 

/ 

1*3701 

-4 

Fe 3314-7 

g 

1-3873 

0 

W 4767-6 

/ 

1*3711 

0 

Fe 3300*4 

C 

1*3866 

-10 

Fe 4745-8 

/ 

1 -.7714 

r2 

Fe 3208-2 

g 

1*3882 

-2 

W 4669-9 

/ 

1*3717 

0 

Fe 3267*6 

d 

1-3881 

-4 

Fe 4619-3 

/ 

1*3722 

H-3 

Fe 3254-4 

g 

1-3879 

-6 

Fe 4647*8 

c 

1*3731 

1 7 

Fe 3233-1 

9 

1*3885 

-5 

W 4613-1 

« 

1-3727 

0 

Fe 3233*1 

/ 


0 

Fe 4470-0 

0 

1*3731 

f2 

Fe 3222*1 

g 

1*3892 

0 

Fe 4447*7 

e 

1-3727 

-5 1 

Fe 3216*9 

/ 


+2 

Fe 4449-3 

0 

1-3733 

fi 1 

Fe 3214*1 

I 

1*3804 

0 

Fe 4429-0 

f 

l*37s36 


Fo 3212 0 

g 


+ 7 

W 4408-3 

g 

1*3731 

-4 1 

Fe 3200*0 

9 

1*3804 

-3 

Fe 4370-9 

g 

1-3736 

-1 : 

Fo 3107*0 

/ 


+2 

Fe 4370-9 

g 

1*3740 

1 

Fo 3197 0 

/ 


+8 

Fe 4282-4 

g 

1*3743 

*** 

Fe 3171*4 

d 

1-3804 

0 

Fe 4191-4 

g 

1*3755 

+ 2 

Fo 3142*9 

d 

1-3017 

fC 

Fe 4127-6 

f 

1*3768 

1 

Fe 3116-6 

d 

1-3832 

0 

Fe 4100-7 

c 

1-3756 

-6 1 

Fe 3083*7 

c 

1*3917 

-8 

Fe 4076-6 

f 

1*3762 

-2 

Fe 3031*6 

d 

1-.3931 

-7 

Fe 4067-6 

c 

1*3768 

) 3 

Fe 3025*6 

h 

1-3830 

-4 

Fe 4044 6 

e 

1 3771 

■+4 

Fe 3021*1 

c 

1-3836 

"6 

Fe 4031-9 

g 1 

1*3773 

1-3 

Fe 3021*1 

9 


-1-6 

Fe 3997-4 

g 

1*3772 


Fe 3009*6 

d 

1 3042 

-2 

Fe 3960-1 

g 1 

1*3770 

-6 

Fe 2981*5 

d 

1*3060 

-2 

Fe 3942-4 

« 

1*3780 

+ 2 

Fo 2966 3 

0 

1*3962 

+5 

Fe 3942-4 

/ 1 

1*3781 

+3 

Fe 2960*0 

d 

1-3067 

"2 

Fe 3886-3 

c 

1*3781 

-4 

Fe 2967*4 

9 

1*3967 

-3 

Fe 3840-4 

/ 1 

1*3794 

4-4 

Fe 2960*3 

g 

1*3966 

+ 3 

Fe 3827-8 

/ 

1*3789 

-3 

Fe 2936*9 

c 

1-3006 

0 

Fe 3815-8 

g 

1*3793 

0 

Fe 2936*9 

9 

1*3968 

-1-3 

Fe 3790-0 

g 

1-3791 

-6 

Mn 2033*1 

d 

1*3960 

+2 

Fe 3766-9 

I 

1*3798 

-3 

Fe 2929*1 

9 

1-3003 

"6 

Fe 3722-6 

g 1 

1*3810 

+4 

Fe 2923*7 

9 


-f-6 

Fe 3676-3 

g 

1*3813 

+ 1 

Fo 2923*3 

c 

1-3974 

+4 

Fe 3009-6 

c 

1*3811 

-3 

Fe 2012*2 

d 

1-8072 

-1 

Fe 3031-6 , 

g 


-2 

Fe 2912*2 

h 

1-3873 

0 

Fe 3689-1 1 

g 

1*3827 

‘f2 

Fe 2901*9 

0 

1*3969 

-•7 

Fe 3046-6 

g 

1*3828 

-4 

Fe 2877*3 

9 

1*3987 

n-3 

Fe 3033-1 

! 

1-3838 

+4 

Fe 2858*9 

h 

1*3901 

+ 1 

Fe 8<a9-8 

g 

1-3827 

-7 

Fe 2832*4 

h 

1*3097 

-2 

Fe 3606-5 

g 

1-8842 

+4 

Fe 2807*0 

h 


-2 

Fe 3489-7 

g 

1*3836 

-6 

Fe 2706*0 

d 


0 

Fe 3475-6 

g 


+2 

Fe 2763*3 

d 

1*4033 

-f6 

Fe 3400-9 

g 

1-8847 

+2 

Fe 2737*3 ' 

d 


+6 

Fe 3440-8 

0 

1-3861 

+2 

Fe 2620*4 | 

h 


"2 

Fe 3427-1 

g 

1*3866 

+3 

Fe 2677*9 

h 

KbSoiH 

-2 

3413-1 

g 

1-3863 

-I 

Fe 2637*2 

h 

1*4121 

-1 

Fe 3809-9 

g 

1*3860 

+3 






Four readings omitted. 

Mean deviation of 09 feadingi . . ±0 *00033 

Mean error . —0 *00004 
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Tabic VI.—^Refractive Indices of Methyl Cyanide at 20". 


Wftvo-length 

of 

coincidenoo. 

Film. 

n obs. 

(0 - C) 

X 10*. 

Wave-length 

of 

coincidence. 

Film. 

n obs. 

(O-C) 
X 10*. 

Fe 

4957*5 

9 

1*3475 

0 

Fe 

3582*2 

k 

1-3600 

4-5 

W 

4843*8 

m 

1*3476 

-6 


3576*8 

n 

1-3600 

4-4 

W 

4799-9 

k 

1*3486 

1-2 

Fe 

3666*9 

m 

1*3590 

-9 

W 

4757-7 

0 

1*3490 

+4 

Fe 

3641*1 

k 

1*3610 

4-0 

Fo 

4741*5 

7 

1*3481 

-6 

Fe 

3526-5 

m 

1-360A 

4-1 

Fe 

4741*5 

k 

1*3485 

-2 

Fe 

3476*7 

0 

1*3013 

4-2 

Fe 

4619-3 

k 

1*3493 

-2 

Fe 

3465*9 

n 

1*3610 

-3 

Fo 

4602*9 

9 

1*3500 

f-4 

Fe 

3450*3 

k 

1*3623 

4-8 

Fo 

4547*9 

9 

1-3602 

+3 

Fe 

3401*5 

tn 

1*3627 

4-4 

Fo 

4494-6 

m 

1*3505 

+2 

Fo 

3370*8 

m 

1 .3031 

4-2 

Fo 

4494-6 

9 

1*3505 

+2 

W 

3311*4 

0 

1-3637 

-2 

Fe 

4442*3 

9 

1*3607 

0 

Fe 

3225*8 

P 

1*3662 

4-6 

Fo 

4442*3 

m 

1*3512 

-t-B 

Fo 

3222*1 

n 

1*3657 

0 

Fo 

4422•« 

n 

1*3508 

0 

Fe 

3214*5 

k 

1*3668 

4-9 

Fe 

4367 •« 

9 

1*3616 

+3 

Fo 

3180*7 

9 

1*3665 

-1 

Fo 

4352 7 

0 

1*3517 

-h3 

Fe 

3116*6 

0 

1*3076 

-6 

Fo 

4337*1 

m 

1*3614 

-1 

Fe 

3100-3 

m 

1*3686 

4-2 

Fe 

4337*1 

n 

1*3617 

-4 

Fo 

3091-6 

n 

1*3682 

-4 

Fe 

4294*1 

9 

1*3519 

+ 1 

Fo 

3059*1 

1 

1*3697 

4-3 

Fe 

4202*0 

9 

1*3630 

+4 

Fe 

3042*7 

1 

1*3697 

-1 

Fo 

4191*4 

k 

1*3532 

4-6 

Fo 

2970*1 

9 

1*3719 

4-2 

Fo 

3936*8 

o 

1*3651 

0 

Fe 

2900*9 

1 

1*3715 

-3 

Fe 

3888*5 

m 

1*3659 

-f-3 

Fe 

2936*9 

m 

1-.3727 

0 

Fe 

3859 9 

0 

1*3550 

1 -9 

Fe 

2936 9 

n 

1.3730 

4-3 

Fo 

3834*2 

k 

1*3557 

-6 

Fe 

2918*0 

V 

1*3731 

-1 

Fe 

3815*8 

n 

1*3672 

+7 

Fo 

2895*0 

1 

1*3733 

-6 

Fe 

3808*7 

m 

1*3563 

-3 

Fe 

2739*0 

1 

1*3701 

4-1 

W 

3792*8 

0 

1*3671 

1-3 

Fe 

2720*9 

1 

1*3796 

-1 

W 

3769*9 

m 

1*3565 

-5 

Fo 

2628*3 

1 

1*3836 

4-6 

Fe 

3733*3 

m 

1*3571 

-4 

Fe 

2584*5 

1 

1*3855 

4-2 

Fe 

3659*5 

o 

1*3588 

-h3 

Fo 

2663*5 

1 

1*3867 

4-6 

W 

3625*4 

m 

1*3683 

-6 

Fe 

2627*3 

1 

1*3885 

4-6 

Fe 

3594*6 

o 

1*3580 

-4 

Fo 

2496*5 

1 

1*3897 

4-3 

W 

3692*4 

m 

1*3592 

-2 

Fe 

2473*1 

1 

1*3916 

4-U 


Three readings omitted. 

Mean deviation of 08 readings , , ±0 -00035 
Mean error .... ... f0*00008 


an improved control of temperature. For this purpose a heater was inserted 
in the inlet duct, and operated by a spiral toluene regulator in the box, so that 
the instrument was bathed constantly in air at 20° ±0*2°, and the usual 
effects of atmospheric cooling were thus almost completely eliminated. The 
liquid was contained in a totally enclosed glass cell, of the type used by Qeffcken 
and Kohner in order to avoid changes of concentration when measuring the 
refractive indices of salt-solutions. Its temperature was controlled directly 
by an internal circulation of water from a thermostat at 20° ± 0*1°. The 
cell was fastened to the prism by means of “ Sylca translucent dental cement, 
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and was clamped to the instrument by means of a brass ring. The block round 
the prism was also provided with the usual flow of water from the thermostat. 

The better control of temperature, and the much greater accuracy of the 
readings on the finely divided circle, produced a remarkable improvement in 
the accuracy of the refractive indices throughout the visible spectrum. Thus, 
determinations made in this laboratory just before these improvements had 
been effected showed mean deviations from the dispersion-equations as 
follows:— 

Cyclohexane . i 0*00012 (9 lines). 

„ . ±0-00017 (21 lines). 

Benzene . ± 0-00016 (22 lines). 

In the present experiment the mean deviations were as follows :— 

HCN . ± 0-00004 (26 lines). 

CHaCN . ±0-00006 

CjHjCN . ±0-00004 

CH3NC . J: 0-00005 

CaH^NC . ±0-00005 

It therefore appears that the errors of reading have been reduced to one-third 
and that refractive indices can now be read with a mean deviation of only 
half a unit in the fourth place of decimals. 

The refractive indices of the five compounds at 20® are set out in Table I 
for 26 wave-lengths in the visible spectrum. The number of independent 
series of observations is indicated at the head of each column and each aeries 
included at least five readings of each line, and many more in the ease of the 
more difficult violet lines. Table I also shows the deviations from the formuloe, 
given in Table VII, which were found to represent both the visual and the 
photographic readings within the limits of the casual errors of observation. 

The molecular refractions deduced from the refractometer readings by means 
of the formulse of Lorenz and Lorentz and of Eykman are set out in Tables 
II and III. Columns 6 and 7 of these tables show the molecular refractions 
of the two forms of prussic acid as calculated by extrapolation from the mole¬ 
cular refractions of the homologous wocyanides and cyanides. The observed 
molecular refractions of the acid agree fairly closely throughout the spectrum 
with those deduced by extrapolation from the homologous cyanides, but differ 
widely from the values calculated from the isocyanides. The molecular 
refractions calculated by the formula of Lorenz and Lorentz correspond with 
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the presence of 4*3 per cent, of t^ocyanide in the liquid, as indicated in the last 
column of Table II; but this is actually within the limits of accuracy of the 
method of extrapolation, since the molecular refractions deduced from the 
formula of Gladstone and Dale lie outside the calculated values for the two 
isomers, to an extent which would correspond to a concentration of mmus 6 per 
cent, of isocyanide. It is therefore not surprising to find that the empirical 

formula of Eykman* [R] = ^ ^»which eliminates the effect of tempera- 

n + 0*4 a 

ture more completely than either of the others, gives an almost complete 
agreement between the observed values and those extrapolated from the 
homologous cyanides. The apparent concentration of isocyanide as indicated 
in the last column of Table III is thus reduced to 0-7 per cent., in close general 
agreement with the conclusions reached by Usherwood and by Dadieu. 

These relationships are set out graphically in fig. 1, where the molecular 


[HJ 



* * Reo. trav. ohiin.,' voJ. 14, p. 186 to). 16, p. 62 (1806). 
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refractions deduced from the formula of Lorenz and Lorentz are shown in the 
lower part of the diagram, whilst those deduced from the formula of Eykman 
are shown above. 


Interferometer Measurements, 

The significance of refractive indices can only be judged satisfactorily from 
a study of complete curves of refractive dispersion. Our measurements were 
therefore extended into the ultra-violet by photographic observations of the 
interference bands formed in thin films of liquid enclosed between the quartz 
plates of an etalon, according to the method developed by Lowry and Allsopp 
{loe. cU.). This method enables measurements to be made almost up to the 
limit of transmission of light by thin films of the liquid. In practice, values 
were obtained over a range which extended from about 5000 A.U. in the green- 
blue region of the spectrum to about 2400 A.U. in the ultra-violet, t.e., almost 
to the point at which the spectrum of the iron arc weakens abruptly at 2327 A.U. 
The number of wave-lengths for which n'fractivc indices can be deduced is 
also very large, since as many as 200 values may be read from a single 
exposure. Unfortmmtely they cannot be averaged in the same way as the 
refractometer readings, since each series refers to a different selection of 
spectrum lines; the results therefore appear to be less accurate than is really 
the case. 

The etalon used for these measurements has already been described by 
Lowry and Allsopp.* The necessity for working in a draught was again made 
use of in order to control the temperature of the air with which the instrument 
was surrounded. No special difficulty was experienced in securing interference 
fringes from films of the homologous cyanides and isocyanides, but the inter¬ 
ference bands were not quite so sharp as usual. Methyl isocyanide was not 
examined in this way, since the purified material was lost by explosion in the 
course of the lefractometrio work. Films of prussic acid were loss easy to 
prepare, since the liquid boils at 26®, and there is therefore a margin of only 
6 ® from the temperature of observation. Six films were, however, prepared 
and photographed, and a total of about 240 refractive indices was read off 
from the plates. These show a satisfactory agreement with values deduced 
by extrapolation from the visual readings with the refractometer, but they 
are spread out much more widely than the readings for the homologues, 
probably because it was quite impossible to control the temperature of so 

• ‘ Proo. Roy. Soo./ A, vol. 126, p. 165 (1620), roL 133, p. 26 (1931). 
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volatile a liquid. Three of the best series of observations are reproduced 
in fig. 2. 


Refractive indices were determined with the help of films of the following 
thickness:— 


Subatanco. 

Number of 
rcadmgs. 

Tluckneaa of film. 

CjHjNC 

136 

a 11-3, 6 11-1 (1. 

CjHjCN 

271 

c 6-0, d 6-0. e 11 -0,/18-7, g 10-6, A 10*4 (i. 

CIIjCN 

172 

k 6-5 ,1 41-3, M 13-5, n 8-0, o 7-4, p 6-4, q 27-8 ji. 

HCN 

241 

r 9'3, s 9-2, t 8-7, u 8-2, v 11‘9, w 11-6 [i. 


The total number of readings was so great that it is not practicable to reproduce 
in full the tables in which they are set out. Tabh's IV, V and VI therefore 
show only those readings in which the centre of an interference fringe coincided 
with the intersection of a spectral line by one or other of the reference lines 
running across the spectrum *, all readings lor which the wave-length had to 
be interpolated from those of adjacent spectrum lines have been omitted from 
the tables, although some of these were actually used to deduce the order of 
the interferences from observations in the overlap between the visual and 
photographic series. A few erroneous readings were detected by graphical 
interpolation and were not used for further calculation. 

In addition to refractive indices for given wave-lengths, the tables indicate 
the film with which each observation was made, and show the deviations of 
the observed refractive indices from those calculated by means of this equations 
in Table VII. The mean deviations are as follows:— 

0 ^ 5 . MC . ± 0*00028 (33 readings) 

. CN . rt 0*00033 (99 „ ) 

CH 3 .CN . ±0*00036 (68 „ ) 

These are of similar magnitude to those recently recorded for:— 

Cyclohexane . ±0-0004 (97 readings) 

. ±0*0004 (31 „ ) 

Benzene . ±0*00031 (62 ,, ) 

„ . ±0*00066 (52 ., ) 

Fig. 2 shows the whole of the refractive indices deduced from the inter¬ 
ferometric readings for methyl and ethyl cyanides and for ethyl isocyanide. 
Since the order of the interference bands is deduced from the overlap between 
the visual and photographic readings, these necessarily form a continuous 
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curve. An arbitrary scale of ordinates has been employed, in order to economise 
space and prevent overlapping, but the magnitude of this scale is constant 
throughout. At the top of the diagram (in spite of the smallness of the 
absolute values) we have shown the visual readings for prussic acid itself, 
together with the three series of photographic readings which approximate 
most closely to the mean of the scries. 



Fio. 2,—Refractive Indices. £ach square represonts 0*01 on the vertical scale and 
600 A.U. on the horizontal scale. 


Dispersion Equations. 

The equations used to represent the refractive indices are set out in 
Table VH. 

The calculation of the constants in these equations was simplified greatly 
by making use in the first instance of Sellmeier’s equation, since this contains 
only two arbitrary constants, which can therefore be deduced as easily as the 
two constants of Drude’s equation for simple rotatory dispersion. The 


2 I 2 
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Table VII .—Dispertion Equaliona. 


ijeUmoier* 

Ketteler- Helmholts. 

A, 

C,H,NC 

n> — 1 — 

0-82880 X* 

— 1*82880 1 0*(W9442 

1067 AU. 


A*-0-011380 

* ^ A*-0-011386 

CH,NC 

nl — 1 

0-78094 A* 

— 1-78004 1 0 •009192 

1086 l.U. 


A* - 0 011770 

A«-0-0li77b 

C,H.CN 

n* - 1 - 

0-84143 A* 

, 0-008314 

ge4A.u. 

A*-0-009880 

n - 1 84l«3 + .009880 

CHjCN 


0 -78296 A* 

«.s _ i. 7 fi 09 A L 0-007736 

994 A-U. 


At-0-009880 

+ A*-0 -009880 

HCN 

n* ^ 1 

0-67476 A* 

^1 — l-ff747ft + 0*006498 

978 A.u. 


A*-0-009666 

n = 1 67476 + 


dispersion-constants thus deduced refer to wave-lengths which are so remote 
that they can be introduced at once into the Ketteler-Helmholtz equation. 
The refractive index at infinite wave-length was also deduced firom the 
Sellmeier equation so that the number of arbitrary constants in the Ketteler- 
Helmholtz equation was reduced to one, which could be calculated at once 
without difficulty. This procedure not only requires less work than is needed 
to deduce the three constants directly by means of three simultaneous equations, 
but it diminishes substantially the sensitiveness of the solutions of these 
equations to small experimental errors. The constants deduced in this way 
may therefore prove to be more precise than those deduced directly, and thus 
require less adjustment to make them fit the experimental data. 

The equations in Table VII indicate that, whilst the dispersion of the tso- 
cyanides is controlled by a characteristic frequency at 1085 to 1067 A.U., that 
of the cyanides is controlled by a frequency at 994 A.U. The frequency for 
prussic acid is very similar to that of the cyanides, but occurs at a rather shorter 
wave-length> namely 978A.U. The other important constants of these 
equations are the refractive indices for infinite wave-length. When these are 
used to calculate molecular refractions, as in Table VIII, the results obtained 
ate very similaE to those given by the lines of the visible spectrum, the pro- 
iwrtions of uotyanide deduced from the three formulse being —6*2, -|>5‘8 per 
cent., and 2*0 pet cent. We ther^oZe conclude that the liquid oonsuts 
predominantly of hydrogm cyanide, and that, if any wocyanide is present, 
the proportion is too small to be detected by the method now under con- 
ndarauon. 
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Table VIIL—^Molecular Refractions at Infinite Wave-length. 



Qladstono-Dale. 

Lorenz-Lutentz. 

Kykman. 

C,H,NC 

CH^C . . 

20-175 

16 081 

35*137 

18*402 

11*362 


Theoretical for HNO 

10-629 

6*643 


C.H 4 CN .. .. 

CH,CN . . . 

25*108 

15*406 


17*680 

10*852 

23*658 

Theoretical for HON 

10 052 

6*208 

13-633 

HCy . 

10 016 

6*318 

13*648 

HKC (per cent.). 

- 6*2 

+5*8 

+ 2*0 


Maieriah .—Prussic acid was prepared by the action of 60 per cent. H 2 SO 4 
on 30 per cent. KCN. The vapour was dried by calcium chloride at 30-35° 
and condensed to a liquid. This was redistilled twice from phosphoric oxide, 
the range of 0*1° being reduced to 0*05° in the second distillation. The pure 
acid boiled at 25*75 ±0*05° (corr.) at 760 mm. pressure, and froze at 
— 13*36° ± 0*06°. Two determinations of density gave 0*6874 and 0*6878 
at 20 °/ 4 °. It was prepared in quantities of about 26 c.c. and stored as a solid 
in a freezing-mixture of solid carbon dioxide with alcohol or ether, which was 
renewed after 2 or 3 days when necessary. 

AceUmilrile was purified by contact with potassium hydroxide and then with 
calcium chloride and distilled from phosphoric oxide. Repeated fractionation 
of 680 O.C. through a Dufton column gave 600 c.c. boiling between 81*67° 
and 81*73° (corr.) at 761*5 mm. pressure; the freezing-point of the pure 
compound was found by means of a thermocouple to be — 44°, Two deter¬ 
minations of density gave 0*7826 and 0*7827 at 20°/4°. 

PfopwniMe was treated with a small amount of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid to remove possible traces of wocyanide, made alkaline after 18 hours, 
separated from the aqueous layer, dried over calcium chloride and fractionated 
over phosphoric oxide. After three fractionations and one further distillation, 
260 C.C. gave 180 c.c. boiling at 96*86° to 97*02° (corr.) at 762*6 mm. pressure. 
Two determinations of density gave 0*7827 and 0*7826 at 20°/4°. 

Methyl isocyanide was prepared by mixing equal weights (about 100 grams 
each) of redistilled* methyl iodide and dry silver cyanide in a stout-walled 
bottle, which was closed quickly with a rubber stopper and fastened with wire. 

* On one oocaision, when recovered methyl iodide was used, the bottle burst about 10 
minutes after mixing, leaving a tarry residue, perhaps as a result of vigorous polymerisa¬ 
tion. 
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The bottle was heated slowly in a bath of water to 50° in the course of 3 hourSi 
kept for 4 hours more at 50-60^, and eoolcd. The excess of methyl iodide 
was then poured off, and the solid product, consisting of silver iodide and the 
^ocyanido complex, AgCN, CH 3 NC, was broken up, transferred to a bolt-head 
flask, washed with ether, warmed to expel the ether, mixed with potassium 
cyanide (120 gr.) and water (100 gr.) and heated in an oil bath at 100 °. The 
oily liquid, which distilled on heating slowly to 140°, was separated from the 
watery layer, washed with brine and stored over quicklime. Three fractional 
distillations over quicklime, of a total yield of 50 c.c. (about 70 per cent, of 
theory), gave boiling-points ranging from 58* 3-68-73°, 68-65-68 *90° and 
68-66-69-06° (corr.) at 768 mm. pressure. The final product (30 c.c,) had a 
density 0'7461, 0*7466, 0*7464, at 2074°. It was used 2 days later for 
refractometry, but was lost in a violent explosion, which took place, without 
flame or any visible production of carbon or tar, when resealing the glass 
container. The dangerous character of this endothermic compound has been 
mentioned by Lcmoult,'*' but on no other occasion was anything unusual 
observed when sealing the isocyanides in similar glass tubes. 

Ethyl isocyanide was prepared by refluxing ethyl iodide (116 gr.) with dry 
silver cyanide (100 gr.) in a bolt-head flask of 600 c.c. capacity, under a slight 
excess of pressure. After 2 hours, the flask was cooled and the excess of ethyl 
iodide was poured off. The solid cake was washed twice with ether and dried 
off on the water bath. Potassium cyanide (130 gr.) and water (120 gr.) were 
added, and the isocyanide was distilled off as before. The yield of crude iso¬ 
cyanide was 90-96 per cent,, and the recovered ethyl iodide was used again 
without disadvantage. After four fractionations over quicklime through a 
Dufton column, in a protected place, 100 c.c. gave 60 c.c. boiling at 78*87 to 
79*19° (corr.) under 776 mm. pressure. This was sealed up over quicklime 
for 3 months when it became slightly yellow. When redistilled, it boiled at 
78*26 to 79*16° under 771*6 mm. pressure, and its density was found to be 
0-7401, 0*7414, 0*7402 at 20°/4°. 

Summary. 

(1) Improvements in the methods of measuring re&aotive indices with a 
refractometer are described whereby the mean deviation has been reduced to 
about 6 units in the fifth decimal place. 


* * G. B. Aoad. Sci. Paris/ vol. 143, p. 002 (1006), vol. 148, p. 1603 (1000). 
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(2) MeaBuiementB have been made of the refractive indices of prussic acid 
and of the homologous methyl and ethyl cyanides and iffocyanidos for 26 
wave-lengths in the visible spectrum and over a range of wave-lengths extend¬ 
ing to 2473 A,U. in the ultra-violet. 

(3) These refractions can be expressed by equations of the Ketteler-Helm- 
holtz type, the characteristic frequency being at 978 A.U. for prussic acid, 
994 A.U. for methyl and ethyl cyanides and 1085 and 1067 A.U. for methyl and 
ethyl isocyanides. 

(4) By comparing the molecular refractions of pnissic acid with those of the 
cyanides and isocyanides it has been shown that the liquid acid consists almost 
exclusively of hydrogen cyanide. 


A Note on the Theory of Rectification. 

By A. H. Wilson, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

(Communicated by R. II. Fowler, F.R.S.—Received January 5,1932.) 

IrUTodvciion. 

1. It has long been known that certain crystal contacts will rectify alter¬ 
nating currents, but no entirely satisfactory theory has yet been given. The 
most generally accepted theory is that due to Schottky,* which has recently 
been discussed by van Gcelf If a metal, and a semi-conductor such as cuprous 
oxide or selenium, are joined together in series in such a way that the contact 
between them is not perfect, a largo resistance is found, which varies enormously 
with the direction of the current. Schottky’s theory assumes that, if a potential 
difference is created between the ends of the combination of metal and semi¬ 
conductor, most of the drop in potential takes place in the transition layer 
between the two crystals, and electrons are drawn from one substance to the 
other by the high field set up. Further, owing to the differences in the inner 
potentials and the work functions of the two substances, the electrons are 
pulled out selectively, and the current-voltage curve is asymmetrical. The 
theory was by no means complete, the most serious objection to it being that 

« * Z. Phyiik,’ toL 14. p. 87 (1923). 
t * Z. Phyaik,’ vol. 69, p. 766 (1931). 
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it did not explain why one of the components must necessarily be a semi¬ 
conductor. This is not surprising, as at that time the nature of semi-conductors 
was unknown, but recently a theory has been proposed* which enables a start 
to be made on the many problems which involve semi-conductors. 

When subjected to alternating current, the rectifier copper/cuprous-oxide 
behaves in many ways like a condenser, and the capacity of the equivalent 
condenser was measured by Schottky and Deutschmann.f They found that 
the capacity of the transition layer corresponds to a thickness of about 
1*3 X 10'* cm. This fact has led Schottky to doubt the adequacy of the 
theory. He saysit ** Izi any discussion of the asymmetry of the current across 
the transition layer, the question is met, how is it possible for an additional 
specific resistance to occur which is a hundred to a thousand times greater 
than the specific resistance of a massive oxide layer of the maximum thickness 
of the transition layer, while at the same time the outer oxide layer has 
practically the same material properties as the inner ones. If one believes 
that this additional resistance can be explained as a wave mechanical tunnel 
effect at a transition layer a few atoms thick and of unknown origin, then 
there is not much difficulty in interpreting the asymmetry in the current. One 
has only to use the wave mechanical theory of semi-conductors and assume that 
only a few conduction electrons are thermally excited, the majority of the 
electrons corresponding to the free electrons in a metal being in bound states. 
One can then understand qualitatively, that in one direction (from the metal 
to the semi-conductor) a large number of electrons can pass, while in the 
opposite direction only a very small current can flow. I would not care to 
say whether this explanation is the correct one or not, so long as it is impossible 
to show that the capacity of the transition layer really corresponds to an atomic 
thickness. . . 

Now, although these critk^isms are in the main justified, it seems as if the 
original Schottky theory, together with the new theory of semi-conductors, 
does offer a reasonable explanation of a large part of the phenomena associated 
with crystal detectors, which is more than can be said for any other theory 
yet proposed. The existence of the large additional resistance seems to 
demand a quantum mechanical tunnel effect as its cause. In this connection 
it should bo kept in mind that this resistance is determined from the current- 

* * Proo. Boy, Soo.,' A, voL 133, p. 45S, and vol. 134, p. 277 (1031), referred to as 
I and IT. * 

t ‘ Phys. Z.,’ voL 30, p. 830 (1020). 

t ‘ Phys. Z.,’ vol 32, p. 833 (1081). 
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voltage curve, and is not a resistance of the ordinary type. It is in fact due 
to the reflexion of electrons at the transition layer, whereas the bulk resistance 
of a solid is due to the interaction of the electrons with the elastic vibrations. 
The experiment of Schottky and Deutschmann has by no means an obvious 
interpretation, and it is not very clear that for the purposes of the experiment 
the transition layer can be thought of as a condenser shunted by a resistance. 
To treat this question properly it would bo necessary to consider the resistance 
of the contact as consisting of two parts. One is due to the elastic reflection 
of electrons at the surface of separation, and the other is the ordinary ohmic 
resistance due to the heat motion of the atoms. This latter resistance gives 
rise to a finite free path, which must determine the capacity of the layer. 
Unfortunately the ohmic resistance is extremely difficult to calculate, since it 
depends on the mean free path of electrons nc^ar the surface of a crystal, and, 
at the moment, surface effects can only be treated phenomenologically. At 
Jresent, therefore, the possibility of answering this question, and of calcu¬ 
lating the capacity of the transition layer must be deferred. It is, however, 
sigiificant that the thickness of this layer, as determined by Schottky and 
De^itschmann, is of the order of the mean free path in ordinary electronic 
conluctors. 


Inspite of the insufficiency of any calculations, which can be carried out at 
the moment, to explain all the phenomena, it still seems worth while to work 
out aitapproximate value for the apparent resistance due to the rofloctioa of 
electroil^ at the interface, and to determine under what conditions an asymmetry 
in the Ojarent-voltage curve can occur. This is not really quite so simple as 


the statei^ent by Schottky, quoted above, would suggest, and the correct analysis 
brings ou^uite clearly the factors involved. It is found that, with reasonable 
assumptioj^ the variation of the current with voltage and with^ temperature 
is given cori^ly. On the whole, it seems unlikely that a theory which can 
explain so n^ny of the observed facts should be incapable of explaining the 
others, whenV becomes possible to extend it so as to include the effect of the 


mean free pat] 


General Theory. 

2.1. In any ciVtal rectifier there are always two contacts to consider, 
namely, the two V the boundaries of the semi-conductor. One of these 
contacts is alwaysWpposed to have a negligible rectifying effect. The 
justification for thisV difficult to find. If the contacts are very dissimilar, 
then there is a lecti^g effect, but, as we shall see later, the direction of 
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easy flow is deteimined more by the natuie of the dissimilarity than by its 
magoitude. For the present, however, we shall consider one contact only. 

As the model of the metal wo shall use that of Sommeifeld and Feierls, of 
which a siunmary is given in I, § 1.1. The valency electrons ate considered 
as ** nearly free,” the mean value of the potential energy of a valenc^^ electron 
being Ej. To a first approximation the energy levels are given by 

E = Ei + i»»(M* + «*+«^). (1) 

where m is the mass of the electron, and (u,«, w) the velocity. If we take into 
account the deviation of the potential energy from the constant value E^, 
then the energy levels are quite difleient for those electrons whoso do Broglie 
wave-lengths are nearly sub-multiples of the lattice constant, but remain 
practically unchanged for the other electrons. This complication does not 
have any essential effect here, and we shall therefore use the simple formuU 
(1) for the energy. The number of electrons per unit volume with velocily 
components lying in the range (du, iv, dw) is given by ni(uvui)du dv dw, whn% 
is the Fermi function 

n, («tw) = ni (E) = 2 (^ f -• (2) 

e « 4-1 

Hero Eq is au energy of the order 10 volts, and at ordinary temperatures is 
practically independent of the temperature. 

As the model of the semi-conductor we shall use the one developed in 1 and 
II. It was there shown that at the absolute zero all the electrons a/e in what 
may be called bound states, but that at any other temperature a fe^ electrons 
are thermally excited into states in whiph they can conduct. Th^e electrons 
are, as in the case of metals, nearly free, and, if the mean value of the potential 
energy for these electrons is W 2 . the energy levels are given by 

E = W2 + if»(tt* + v* + M'*) (3) 

/ 

/ 

approximately, for small values of u, «, w. The distribution function depends 
on whether the conduction electrons are derived from impurities or not. The 
interesting case is when the conduction electrons are derivfd from impurities, 
the levels of the impurities having an energy Wj (< W|^. In this case the 
distribution function of the conduction electrons is given oy 


n,(uw) = 2(JfcT)-»exp{- * (W,-W^) - 4»n(^ + + v?)W, (4a) 
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or 

n, (E) = 2 {fj* B (l!T)-‘ exp {J (W^ + W.) - E}/itT, (4 b) 


which is the expression given in 11 , § 1 , when allowance is made for the fact 
that we are here using the velocity components (u, v, w) instead of the more 
usual impulse quantum numbers (^, v], 1 ^). The constant B depends on the 
number of impurities per unit volume as follows 


B 


2 " \nm/ 


( 6 ) 


It may hei^ be remarked that for certain substances Wj is gn'ater than Wj. 
In this case the number of free electrons per unit volume is equal to Vq, and the 
substance has a resistance which steadily increases with the temperature, 
and which increases as the substance is purified. Such semi-conductors are 
of little interest, and wiU not be considered further. 

2 . 2 . We have now to determine the equilibrium distribution when the 
metal and the semi-conductor are placed in contact. For simplicity we make 
the problem one-dimensional by considering the substances to be in contact 
along a plane perpendicular to the axis of x, that is, we consider the bounding 
surfaces to bo everywhere at the same distance apart. Then the potential 
energy of a conduction electron is, to a first approximation, of the form given 
in fig. 1 , the hump representing the potential energy of an electron in the gap 
between the two substances. 

The null-point energy Eg of the electrons in the metal, which gives the top 
of the Fermi distribution, and the null-point emsrgy W^ of the electrons in the 



Fig. 1. 


semi-conductor are shown as dotted lines. The position of relative to Wj 
is determined from the condition of equilibrium. We shall see that Eg is 
approximately mid-way between W^ and Wg. 

The number of electrons in the semi-conductor hitting unit area of the boun¬ 
dary per second with their velocities in the x direction lying between u and 
u + du is 


udu 



Hg (E) dv dw. 
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We ohange to a new variable U given by 
The energy E is then 

W, + U + ^ (v* + w*). 

If D (E) is the transmission coefficient of the potential hump as a fonction of 
the energy, the number of electrons per unit area passing from the semi* 
conductor to the metal per second is 

j* D(E)n,(E)|l-i(A)*nj(E)|(lodw. 

This we shall write as 

Ij'duJ* (* D(W*-}-U)n,(W2+U){l-i(Ay„,(W,-l-U)}dt>dw, (6) 

the terms + being omitted for simplicity of writing. The term 

{1 (A/in)’ %(^)}> which ia characteristic of the Fermi distribution, must be 

inserted, since an electron can only pass into the metal if the energy level in 
the metal is originally unoccupied. 

The number of electrons passing in the reverse direction is 

ir duf f* D(Ei + U)«i(Ei-l-U){l-i(A)*n,(Ei+U)|(i«dw, 

Wjwg-Ei ^ 

(7) 

since the transmission coefficient is zero if E < W 2 , and does not depend on 
whether the electrons are moving from the metal to the semi-conductor or 
vice versa. Changing the variable in the last expression, we see that the 
resultant current from the metal is 

ifdUr r D(W, + U){ni(W,-fU)-n,(W,-l-U)}(fodw, (8) 

tn Jo J —00 J —00 

where s is the electronic charge. 

So for equilibrium we must have 

«i(W, + U) = n,(W, + U), (9) 

which on substitution in (2) and (4 b) gives 

exp (W, - Ba)/iT = B-‘ (*T)» exp ^ (W, - Wi)/*T 
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appxoxiiDately, or 

Bo - i (Wi + W,) + iT log {B (*!)-»}. (10) 

The last term is small, and, to the order of accoracj to which we are working, 
it is doubtful if we are justified in retaining it. For T = 0 it is, of course, 
zero, and for CU 2 O at ordinary temperatures, with Vq = 10 ^*^, it is a few 
hundredths of a volt. At first sight it seems curious that the term logB 
becomes infinite as Vq tends to zero. It must, however, be remembered that 
these formube are only correct so long as the amount of impurity present is 
sufficiently large to mask entirely the natural conductivity of the substance, 
so that for very small values of Vg the formulss are no longer valid. 

2.3. We now suppose a potential difference to be set up between the distant 
ends of the combination. The electrons near the gap will redistribute them¬ 
selves until a steady state is reached. The drops in potential in the metal, 
the gap and the semi-conductor will then be such as to provide a uniform current 
throughout the system. Let the potential drop across the gap from metal 
to semi-conductor be V, then, if we neglect the change in the Fermi distribution 
due to the applied field, the effect of the field will be to change the transmission 
coefficient and to increase and Eg by eV, while leaving Wg unaltered. 
Actually only differences in these quantities are significant, so it is no 
restriction to consider Wg as invariable. The current across the gap from the 
metal will then be 

I^iTeiUr r D(W, + U,V){ni(W, + U,V)-n,(W, + U)}(lt»(iw, 
*»Jo 

( 11 ) 

where 

14 (W, + U, V) = 2 /[«p{W, + U + (t^ + «*) -eV-E„}/JbT+l]. 

( 12 ) 

Now, if cV is not extremely large and positive, we may omit the term 1 in the 
last expression, and we obtain for the current 

I = 2^ B (jfeT)'» e" - 1 ) 

a* 

[* iU f* [ D (W, + U, V) exp {— U — ^ (v* + w*)}/CT dv dw. 

Jo J -OD J -00 

(13) 

oaiog the zelstm (10) to eliminate Eg. The integration over « and w can be 
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carried out iuunediately, as the tiauBmiasiou coefficient does not depend on 
these variables, giving 

ii.^. w,-w, / «v \ r« u 

I ^4^B(jfcT)-*e-"5)Fi^(er^ D (W^ + U, V)c"*^ dU. (14) 

This is as far as we can go using only general theory. For the correctness of 
this equation it is only necessary to assume that the problem is one-dimensional, 
and that the transition layer is not large compared with the mean free path of 
the electrons. To proceed further wo must know something about the trans¬ 
mission coefficient. 


The Conditions for Rectification. 

3.1. To calculate the transmission coefficient we must know the eicact form 
of the potential energy in the gap. This is determined by the applied field 
>md the space charges due to the electrons. Theoretically the problem is 
quite determinate, but it is so complicated that no one has yet been able to 
cany out the calculations, and it is necessary to resort to an approximate 
phenomenological theory by assuming that the potential energy is of the type 
given in fig. 1, without enquiring too closely into the factors which determine 
it. 

Before proceeding to a detailed discussion of the transmission coefficient, 
let us examine equation (14). If D were independent of the applied voltage, 
then we see that the current-potential curve would be very asymmetrical, the 
direction of easy fiow being from the metal. In this case, therefore, wc have 
a large rectifying effect. On the other hand, the effect of the applied field on 
the transmission coefficient will always be such as to tend to nullify the rectify¬ 
ing effect. This follows from the fact that a decrease in (W| — E|) makes the 
potential hump bigger and decreases the transmission coefficient. Whether 
we get a rectifying effect or not will therefore depend on the relative sizes of the 
two factors involving V in equation (14). 

3.2. Wo shall now consider some special cases, which will represent the two 
limits obtainable. If we particularise the potential hump by supposing that 
in the absence of an external field it is of a rectangular form, then wc can use 
some calculations by Fowler,* and also by Gteorgeson,t who worked out a 
slightly more general case. We suppose the potential hump in fig. 1 to be 
rectangular, of height C above and of thickness 1. 

* ‘ Pioo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 122, p. 36 (1929). 
t * Ptoc. Comb. Phil Soo.,’ voL 25, p. 175 (1929). 
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Similar calculations have recently been applied by Frenkel* to the theory of 
rectification by metallic contacts, and, as was to be expected, he found the 
effect to be extremely small. The following formulee are quoted from his 
paper. 

If the potential hump is small, then it is found that 


D* (V) == f" D (Wj + U, V) d\] 
Jo 



approximately, where #c* = provided 

^ g-(C-W,)/JkT 


( 16 ) 


If, on the other hand, the hump ia large, and condition (16) is satisfied with the 
sign of the inequality reversed, then 

D* (V) = iT (17) 


In these two limiting cases wo have the following approximate ei^tessions 


for the current.t 

w.-w, , .V \ _ jv 

I = P(*T)5e“ kt, (18) 

and 

/ 'V _j11\ 

I = — e (19) 

respectively, where 

P = 327t<meA-» C"! (W, - E^)* B exp {- 2kI (C - W,)*}, (20) 

Q = 4imGA-> B, (21) 

ATi = 2 (C - W,)*/»cl. (22) 


From the condition (16) we see that the current is given by (18) provided 
> 4X;T. At any given temperature we therefore have I proportional to 




(23) 


where a is independent of V and lies between 1 and Actually a can never be 
exactly unity, but when the hump is small it may be fairly close to that value. 


* ‘ Fhya Bev.,* vol. 86, p. 1604 (1980). 

t An expression similar to (18) has been derived by C. Wagner nsing different aasumptions. 
* Phys. Z.,’ voL 32, p. 041 (1981). 
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Unless a is } the cunent-voltsge curve is asTimnetrioal, and so, unless the 
hump is very large, there is a rectifying effect. It is in fact obvious that if the 
hump is large the problem is effectively the same as that in which two metals 
or two semi-conductors are in contact, and in these cases it is known that 
there is very little rectifying effect. The rectifying effect of metal contacts 
is much smaller than that calculated by Frenkel, loo. eU., as he expanded I as 
a power series in V, stopping at the term involving V*. The higher terms tend 
to cancel out the effect of the Y* term, and for a metal contact a cannot differ 
much from 

3.3. When we come to insert numerical values wo are on very uncertain 
ground, the difficult quantities to assess being I and C. In order to obtain 
some idea of the rectifying effect of a single contact we give below the current- 
voltage curve, and the differential resistance curve (R = dV/dl plotted against 
V), for what might be considered a moderately good contact, with I = 10~^ cm., 
and C — Wj = J volt. With the above values we have tT^ = 4*6 X 10““, 
and, since iiT = 4 X 10~“, condition (16) is satisfied, and we have a = 0*9. 



and small changes in the conditions vary them by large f actms. 

3.4. The problem of two contacts is much more complicated than that of 
only one contact, as the potential drop cemsists of three parts, the drops in 
the two gaps and the drop along the semi-conductor. It is not necessary to 
consider explicitly this last, which is determined by the bulk resistance of the 
semi-oondoctor, as it can be easily eliminated from the experimental results. 
The simplest and most usual way of doing this is to consider the differential 
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resistance R ~ dVjdl. The bulk resistance then appears as an additive 
constant and is easily eliminated. Since the drops in potential in the two gaps 
adjust themselves so as to give the same current, the potential drop is greater 
across the worse contact, but the problem is complicated by the fact that when 
the current is in the preferred direction at one cont^u^t it is not in the preferred 
direction at the other contact. This complication makes it impossible to give 
any general rule for determining the direction of easy flow, and it is not possible 
to give an explicit expression for the current as a function of the total voltage. 

' There are, however, two particular cases in which this question can at once be 
settled. If the two contacts have approximately the same value of «, the 
effective surfaces, however, being different, that is, P is different for the two 
contacts, then it is easily seen that the direction of easy flow is from the metal 
to the semi-conductor across the contact with the smaller value of P, that is, 
the worse contact. If, on the other hand, one contact is so bad that it has 
01 = then it exerts no rectifying effect, and the direction of easy flow is 
from the metal to the semi-conductor across the other, better, contact. 

It seems possible that in the copper/cuprous-oxide rectifier the contact 
between the oxide and the mother copper is much better than the other 
contact, which is made by a piece of metal pressing against the external face 
of the oxide. Now the seat of the rectification is the transition layer between 
the copper and the oxide, and we must therefore suppose that the combination 
makes an efficient rectifier because the copper/cuprous-oxide contact is so 
much more perfect than the external one.* is not possible to decide whether 
this view is to be preferred to the more usual one, that the copper/cuprous 
oxide junction is the bad one, since the important quantities I and C are quite 
unknown. Further, a better theory of the transmission coefficient will have 
to be developed before quantitative tests can be applied to the theory. We can, 
however, say that, unless (C — W,) is very small, the ordinary hypothesis 
probably fits the facts better, since a large value of (C — W,) and an a nearly 
equal to J would give an enormous resistance in the gap. That (C — W,) 
is not large may be inferred from the fact that the gap resistance has approxi¬ 
mately the same temperature variation as the bulk resistance of the semi¬ 
conductor, which is proportional to 

w,-w, 

Tie . 

The evidence is not conclusive, since different specimens of cuprous oxide have 
conductivities which vary by factors of 10. In order to show the modification 

* This Buggeation is due to R. H. Fowler. 


2 K 
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which can be introduced by the presence of a second contact, the ouxient- 
▼oltage curve is given for a pair of contacts, the separate current-voltage 
characteristics being 

The positive direction of the electron current is from the metal to the semi- 
eonduotor at the first contact. 



Fiq. 3. 


N.B.—^The scales are again only typical, and small changes in the conditions vary them 

by large factors. 

In conclusion, the theory developed here differs in several important aspects 
from those which have hitherto been proposed. The essential point is that 
it is the potential difference which causes the asymmetry in the current. The 
difference in potential between the two components changes the number of 
electrons which can pass from one component to the other, while the high 
field only effects the transmission coefficient, and makes the passage of the 
cilcctrons easier or more difficult. The difficulties in the way of a complete 
theory of the transmission coefficient are considerable, but the crude theory 
seems adequate to explain quite a large part of the phenomena. 
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Radio TtansmisBum Problems Treated by Phase Integral Methods. 

By T. L. Eckersley. 

(GommunicatGcl by W. H. Ecclos, F.R.S.—Received January 12, 1932.) 

§ 1. In a recent paper* the writer has shown that there is a formal analogy 
between the analytical description of the transmission of electric waves through 
a medium of variable electronic density, and the Schroedinger wave theory of 
quantum dynamics ; and that, as in quantum dynamics, each electrical problem 
is characterised by a set of proper values determined by the boundary con¬ 
ditions. These proper values which, in quantum dynamics, give the energy 
levels, in the wireless theory give a discrete set of direction cosines and attenua¬ 
tion factors of the various possible waves. A complete analysis of the wave 
equation is necessary in every case to give the accurate proper values; but 
in certain conditions, where the wave-length X is so short that the phase 
velocity does not change appreciably (compared with c) in a wave-length, and 
where the radius of curvature of the rays is small compared with X, approximate 
methods may be used by which the proper values may be calculated. These 
methods correspond with the old Bohr-Sommerfeld phase integral method of 
calculating the energy levels. 

In particular, where transmission between two spherical shells is considered, 
as in the region between the earth and Heaviside layer, the proper values for 
the system are found to approximate closely to those found for the case where 
the layers are plane so long as the height of the layer is small compared with the 
radius of the earth. In the following illustration the full wave analysis is 
applied to the transmission between plane stratified layers, the existence of 
tbe proper values is demonstrated, and their relation with the approximately 
calculated proper values given. The results indicate clearly the nature of 
the transmission to be expected and the nature of the attenuation suffered by 
the waves for various wave-lengths and density distributions in the layer, 
and these results may be applied in the first approximation to the spherical 
case when the above limitation obtains. 

In this paper complete solutions of certain simple cases of radio transmission 
in the region between horizontal layers are given in order to illustrate the phase 
integral method. In each of the cases considered the final anal 3 rtical solution 
is the sum of the number of Eigen solutions which may be identified with those 

* * Prou. Roy. Soo.,* A, vol. 132, p. 83 (1931). 

2 K 2 
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di^rmined by the phase iategral method. The first example is that of a 
radially symmetrical trausmitter between two perfectly conducting planes. 
The (complete analysis, using an image method and a contour integral to 
transform the series derived from the set of images, exhibits very clearly the 
set of proper solutions which can be compared with those derived by the phase 
integral method. 

The second is an extension of this example to the case where one of the 
bounding layers is not perfectly conducting and is assumed to liave elo4;trical 
characteristics consistent with a structure of a partially ionised atmosphere. 
The method for obtaining a solution, however, differs entirely from that used 
previously and is an extension of Sommerfeld’s method of analysis of the trans¬ 
mission of electric waves over the surface of the earth. Here again the solution 
is exhibited as a series of cylindrical waves of the type 

s. = F (y,. *o)- (1) 

In which y„ has a finite number of discrete values derived from a characteristic 
equation, which is identical with the one derived by the phase integral method. 
A few illustrations of the nature of the characteristic waves is given, but a 
complete discussion would take up too much space and would hardly be 
justified in view of the fact that the results would not be applicable to the 
actual case of transmission of radio waves round the world. Measurements 
made by Appleton and others show that the layer can hardly Im considered 
as sharply defined. 

The above refers to the case of a sharply defined conducting layer. As a 
c-ontrast a graded ionic refracting layer is considered next. This example is 
one in which the ionic density is proportional to the square of the height. The 
connection between this and the phase integral method is again considered. 

The final example differs from the previous ones in that the upper con¬ 
ducting layer is supposed to be removed and the diffraction of the waves round 
a conducting sphere is computed by the phase integral method. 

This problem has already been considered by others. In the explicit form 
given by G. N. Watson* and amplified by Van der Pol,t it is shown that for 
long waves and sufficiently high earth conductivity the diffraction formula is 
independent of the earth’s resistivity. In the application to radio transmission 
phenomena on the earth’s surface it is only in the broadcast range in daylight, 

* < Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 95, p. 646 (1919). 

'I' * Phil, vol. 38, p. 365 (September, 1919). 
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say, from wave-lengths 150 to 1500 m., that diffraction is likely to play a 
predominant part; this is because it is only in this range that the reflection 
coclficient of the Heaviside layer is so small that the effect of this layer may be 
neglected. But the wave-lengths here are so short that the condition above is 
no longer valid, and diffraction does depend on the earth’s resistivity. In 
practice we are faced with the problem of connecting up the Sommerfeld 
curves which give the field intensity in the neighbourhood of the transmitter, 
and which do depend in a marked manner upon the earth’s resistivity with the 
diffraction formula valid at greater distances which apparently do not depend 
on the earth’s resistivity. 

It will be shown that the phase integral method is in such a form that it 
indicates a simple method whereby the effect of the earth’s resistivity on 
diffraction can be taken account of. A series of measurements on the 120 K.W. 
Broadcasting Station at Warsaw have been made to test the theory and reason¬ 
able agreement obtaine<l. 

§ 2. The first example is that of two perfectly conducting planes, which was 
investigated by the writer in 1924 and 1925. G. W. Kenrick* deals with the 
same problem, but the solution is only approximate and leaves out just those 
points I wish to emphasise. 

Thi*. analysis in this case is based on image methods, which can best be 
explained with reference to fig. 1. 

Let A and B be the perfect conducting planes and T the transmitter. In 
the region between the planes A and B the effect of the first reflection at the 
pc^rfectly conducting surface is the same as that of an image at a height 2H 
vertically above T. 

On re-reflection at the lower surface another image at —2H is produced, 
and finally, considering all th<^ reflections, the electric field within the space 
between the two perfectly conducting planes is equal to that produced by an 
infinite set of images on the vertical axis through T, spaced a distance 2H 
apart. 

If each of these is supposed to be a Hertzian doublet of equal moment to the 
actual transmitter, we can write down their potential as the sum of a numb«‘r 
of terms, thus: 

( 2 . 1 ) 

'n 


Then 


3 ** 


= E 


n» 


* < Phil. Mag.,’ Tol. 6, p. 289 (1028). 
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the vertical electric force, and 


dxdi ~ ' 


the horizontal magnetic force where r, = r_„ = (x* 4n*H*)*. 

r, is the distance of the nth image from the point x under consideration, and 
the total electric and magnetic forces are 


where 


3«fl 

3 ** 


and 


8*11 

dxdt' 


n = 


f» — 4 » 


s ri.. 


This series is very slowly convergent when the distance x is large compared 
with 2U, and is of little use for computation or for giving a picture of the 
electromagnetic forces in the region between the two planes. 

The series can, however, be transformed into an integral in the following 
manner;— 

Consider the quantity 


1 A + 

^ 2H (1 + e)‘ Bin7cci:/2H 


( 2 . 2 ) 


The limit X ~ integer and when ^ -* 2nH/x is 


A (»*+4n*H*)'/VA 

71 (x* + 4n*H*)* cos nTt 


which by 1 and 2 is equal to ri„/7r. Thus the residue of the function x 

= 2nH/x is n„/7T. 

We may draw a contour in the 1^ plane which encloses all the positive values 
of 1^ ~ 2nH/x. The value of x wiU be regular along this contour if we join 
the points ± i with a cut and draw the contour in such a way that it does 
not cross this cut. 

Such a contour passes from 0 to t on the right of the cut, along the 
imaginary axis from i to t oo, from i ao to —* oo by a large semicircle C, 
and from — too to 0 again by the negative part of the imaginary axis. 

Then 

( X ^ ~ 2m' S X at C ~ 2nH/«, 

} C residues 
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and 


n=lIo+ S 2 II, ssHo-f jf 

■ -1 W-l » Jc 

Now the integral round the contour C can be split up into two parts: 

*•'-!« * JarmHn It* I* 

The examination of the second term shows that so long as X > 2H 


H, 


and therefore 


^ JaemlflrUe 




n = iio + .~ 




“3. 


(1 H-C*)‘«8in|^^ 




(2.3) 


this integral is convergent in these conditions, but is not uniformly so when 
X 2H. There is thus a discontinuity in the value of 11 considered as a function 
of X (or H) as X 2U. For values of H > X/2 an extension of the method 
previously used gives rise to the following integral for 11: 


„ „ . A |i = 7tx/2H) 

+ /I , r*«/2 nr y^'ZiulX) 


2tH J (I + Bin pi; 
where s is an integer such that 

(.>' + l)X>2H>«X, 


(2.4) 


( 2 . 6 ) 


t.e., 8 is the greatest integer less than 2H/X. 

This gives the value of IT at the surface of the lower layer. At a point of 
height z above the lower conducting plane the value of 11 is 

n = iio + 4-1 


_ V. « 




(2dJ) 


where sin ^ = ws/H. 

The problem then consists entirely in evaluating these integrals. 

In the simplest case, where X > 2H, the mathematics are fairly simple. 
We obtain 

A , A 


SirCr , 

e~ * 


jj _L n 
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where 


aince 



((• — 1)* ainh * 


Ho 



2wu 
A . 




e-'T* 

(TT?)* 


<2(+ Q- 


(2.7) 


( 2 . 8 ) 


Q represents a stationary wave term (since it does not involve i) 


A p 

»HJo(l-t*)* 


dl. 


can he calculated immediately in terms of the standard Bessel functions. 
Tlius 


iHj*(l-t*)‘ 



siny^ 

(l-t»)* 


dt. 


When x/X large enough, this is 


_A 

2tH 


(I)' 




The main term in 11 when x large, is 

2tTI \xi 


on introducing the periodic factor e*''^ 

Q is always a small quantity compared with the first term when z/H is 
large. 

It can also be shown that at a height Z above the lower surface 11 has the 
same value. 

The solution is therefore a cylindrical wave spreading out uniformly in the 
space between the two layers. 

There is no high angle radiation, or rather, all the high an^ radiation mncds 
out. 

We may compare this with the ray theory according to which all the high 
angle rays should be present. 

Case where 2H > X.—^In this case we have to evaluate the integral 


^J-i. (1+?;*)* "in p; 


(2.9) 
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where a is an integer such that 

(s-f 1)X> 2H> sX. 


By a suitable transformation this may be put in the form (apart from the 
stationaTy wave term) 

— 2 sinh (2« 4- 1 )(J (1 -1*)* - «*)* sinh Ml - <*)* (2.10) 

2m Jo 

the integrand being of the form 

sinh (2» + l)y 
(1 — fiy sinh X 

The integral can be expanded into a finite number of terms of the form 


(' s’—‘ . ««*(2—A f‘ ^ *. ( 2 . 11 ) 


Each integral is of the form 


■1 

0 (1-t*)* 


dl. 


where p ss 2 (s — r) Y ^ I’a these integrals can be approximately evaluated 
in terms of Bessel functions and the final result is a series of progressive 
waves of the type 

h- cos 2 (s — m)A -^ I c- (2.12) 


where Pa = (* ~ V2H together with negligible stationary wave terms. 

The progressive wave represents one which is travelling along a normal, 
the direction cosine of which (in the x direction) is Vl — Pm*, so that in the 
figure (1) cos 0m = VI — Pm* or sin 0m = ± Pm- These directions ate 
obviously such that the distance AO and BO of two adjacent paths differ by 
a — m wave-lengths, i.e., an integral number of wave-lengths; so that the 
waves which survive after the manifold reflections from the upper and lower 
reflectors are those which satisfy these conditions. 

A close scrutiny of the mechanism by which these waves ate produced shows 
that the waves from a considerable group of images are all in phase along these 
diiectioiu and the effects therefore all add. In other directions they cancel. 

The term for which P. = 0 is the original integral for the case where 
H < X/2. 
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The total effect therefoie consititB of supplementary high angle rays, the 
direction of these being given by 

sine, = («-»n),^, (2.13) 

where m is an integer varying from 1 to s — 1. 

Thus where 2H > X there ate only a finite number of high angle rays, 
8 — 1, 8 l>cing the greatest integer which makes 8X “C 2H. There are a finite 
number of proper values in this case which may be evaluated from by the 
phase integral method as shown in the following paragraph. 



Fro. 1.—Image theory. 

Phase Integral MeUiod ,—An extension of the phase integral method is 
applicable where the bounding layers are sharply defined. 

For this we require the phase change on refl.ection at the sharp boundary. 

Let 8^ be this phase change so that the reflection coefiBcient may be put in 
the form 

p = (2.14) 

8^ may include an imaginary part which will give the amplitude change on 
reflection. 
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We have expressed the phase integral in the form, 



- 2mr 


(2.16) 


for the case where the density gradient is purely vertical, i.e., in the z direction, 
and where 1 — Vq*/v* = p*, and p is the refractive index at a height *, v** 
being NeM/Tim (1 + m). Where N, e and m have their usual significance and 
a = v,/icv, V, being the collision frequency and v the actual frequency of the 
waves considered. 

In the region between the two layers N and arc zero and the contribution 
to the phase integral from 0 to H is 


[“ 
X Ju 


ndz 


on reflection the contribution is *8^, on the negative branch H to 0 it is 



ndz. 


BO that the phase integral relation becomes in this case 


2. -= 2mr, (2.16) 

X 

where r is an integer. 

In this case the change of phase at n^flectiou in asero (since tlie change of 
phase at reflection from a perfect conductor is zero). Therefore 


or 


2wH =- rX 



(2.17) 


where r is the same integer as that given previously. 

Since n must be less than unity for any real wave, the largest value of r 
for whi<jh this condition holds is given by 

fX < 2H < (r + 1)X. 


Thus the phase integral gives, by a very simple method, the characteristic 
direction cosines found by the more elaborate analysis which, of course, gives 
a much fuller account of solution, since it gives the amplitudes of the Eigen 
functions as well as the stationary wave terms which have to be added to the 
Eigen functions to give the complete solution. 
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§ 3. The next example is an extension of the pTevions one to the case where 
one of the planes is not perfectly conducting. 

This comes nearer actuality than the former example. In a sense it may 
be considered to supplement Watson’s analysis, which only refers to the longer 
waves guided round the earth by a conducting layer, i.e., in which the current 
is in phase with the e.m.f. Although the analysis only refers to plane layers* 
it was shown in the previous paper (he. cU,) that the proper values determined 
by the plane layer analysis will serve very approximately for the spherical 
case, and when inserted in the expression 

._ +nli) (3.1) 

^2 «in 0 ' X ^ ' I 


wjll give the proper fimction. 

The analysis that follows is applicable to a much wider range of layer 
constants than is considered by Watson. It is not, however, to be considered 
as a true representation of the actual facts of transmission but rather as an 
illustration of the rt^sults obtained by phase integral methods. 

The method of investigation used in this case differs entirely from that used 
in the previous one, and is based on Sommerfeld’s analysis of the transmission 
of electric waves over the surface of the earth. 

In order not to complicate further the analysis (which is already sufficiently 
Gomph'x) we will assume that a transmitter is situated on a perfectly conducting 
earth, so that wo are concerned with the effect of atmospheric attenuation 
only. 

Consider a cylindrically symmetrical point source situated half-way between 
the two planes 1 and 2, which are the boundaries of the conducting region* 

The electromagnetic forces in the region between the horizontal plane 
through 0 and the upper boundary 1 will then be the same as if a perfectly 
conducting plane had been assumed to pass through 0 (where 0 is half-way 
between 1 and 2). 

The source at 0 produces electric waves* the electric and magnetic forces of 
which iian be derived from the potential function IT = where R 

is the radius vector from 0 to the point considered, and kQ == 27 r/X, X being the 
wave-length of the radiation. 

If wo use cylindrical co-ordinates f, 6* and z, the last representing the vertical 
axis, then assuming radial symmetry about 0, the electromagnetic forces will 
be only functions of r and z and not of 6. 
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Sommerfeld* has shown that the expression can be put in the alter¬ 

native forms 

f XdX _ 

and (3.2) 

f* —Ja(Xf)e+''^^‘' 

Jo vx*-v 

according as z is positive or negative. 

A general solution of the radially symmetrical type of differential equation 
of wave propagation in a medium, the constants of which are ;— 

jl = permeability 
K — dielectric constant 
p resistivity 

is given by the integral 

r XdX/(X)Jo(Xr)e*-'A—(3.3) 

Jo 

where /(X) is an arbitrary function of the parameter X (not to be confused with 
the wave-length), to be chosen so as to satisfy the boundary conditions, and 

V=-E|^ + ^, (S.4) 

c* p 

P — '2tcX frequency. 

In terms of the ionic theory 

V = + p.5) 

SO that jt 5=s refractive index = |l ~ +**)j (3.6) 

p = -5:!2!!sl(l + a«) (3.7) 

V 

and = (3.8) 

4to* Vo* a '» ' 

where oc = v,/7iv, v = wave frequency, v, = mean collision frequency. 

Accordingly we can express the potential function in the region between 
the boundaries in the form 

n = 5~4-Ar XdX/(X) Jo(Xr)e+''J*^* 

K 

r, 

+ B f XdX/(X) Jo (Xr) 

J fi 


* * Ann. Physik,* vol. 28. p. 085 (1909). 
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where the two latter terms represent the effect of the multiple reflection from 
the boundaries of the original wave. Similarly in the media 1 and 2 the general 
solution applicable to this case can be expressed in the form 

II, = r XdX/, (X) Jo (Xr) * 

Jo 

II, = r XdX/,(X)Jo(Xf) 

Jo 


The surface conditions require the continuity of E, and at the two surfaces 
Z = :!: Z,, where 2Zo is the distance between them, from which we derive 


n, = n, at Z = — Zo 

n, = 11, at z = + z. 


J- ?I1 p = J_ 

to* dz it,* dz 


atZ 


Z 


0 


_L§no 

V Sz 


j_aiT, 

V 9* 


at Z = Zq. 


From this we can determine A, B,/, (X), and/(X). 
After reduction we find 


II«= V 


» XdX(Ja(fX)).2|ifc,«i 

2VX»'-V{WX*-V einh z „ 

+ — ki* cosh Vx*—ifeo’-^o}' 

(3.10) 


The solution of the problem therefore resolves itself into the e xaminat ion of 
this rather formidable integral. 

The integrand has branch points at ifeg and jfc,, also poles at the zeros of 

A,* Vx* — ita’^sinh Vx* — . z, + A,* Vx* — i,*co8h v/X* — k^z^ = 0. 

(3.11) 

The contour integral may be transformed so as to encircle the branch points 
and poles in the first quadrant of the complex plane of X, and therefore depends 
on the residues of the functirms at these points. 

For this purpose, following Sommerfeld’s procedure, we may express 
J, (Xr) as the sum of two parts 

Jq (^r) = JHj (Xr) + ^H, (Xr), 
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where Hi(x) and H,(x) are the Hankel FunotionB which when Xr or z is great 
enough can be expressed in the forms 


H,(»)= \/-2. 

^ TtX 


80 that the second integral in (thlO) may be exprt^ssed 

•I' = iH, (Xf) ^ (X, z, z„) dX + JH, (Xf) ^ (X, z, 2o) dX, (3.12) 


where 


2Vx* - VIV Vx* - Vsinh Vx* - V • Zo 

+ V VX*^ VcoBh VX* - V. Zol • (3'13) 


Now Hj (x) tends to zero exponentially when X is in the first quadrant and 
H| (z) tends to zero exponentially when X in in the fourth quadrant. 

The integral 0 to oo of the first term in the first quadrant can be trans¬ 
formed to 

j* +1 -fj +sj round poles — -f- P -f Q -f S^, 


since the integral at oo is zero on account of the vanishing of (x) 
exponentially. 



I and I are the integrals round the contours surrounding the cuts from 
Cj to 00 and to oo, these cuts being the loci for which Vx* — ifco* and 
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VX* — Ai® rospoctivoly are purely imagizuuy. They approach the imaginary 
axis asymptotically as X oo and c^, e„ are the branch points of the integrand. 

The integral of the second term can similarly be expressed as | + round 

poles in the fourth quadrant = K, -|- Sg, say. 

Now it can be shown that R| -|- Ng is zero, for we have — H| («) = Hg 
Put X = (Xr), multiply both sides by ^ (X, z, Zg) and integrate from 0 to too 
on the positive imaginary axis, then the left-hand side becomes —Rj. 

Make the substitution X' = Xs~'', then the right-hand side becomes 



Hg (X'r) ^ (X', z, Zg) dX' along the negative imaginary axis, t.e., 


— Rj — Rg or Rj Rg = 0. 


The total integral therefore becomes 


P -f- Q -p Sj -f- Sg. 


Si and Sg are the sum of the residues in the first and fourth quadrant of the 
quantities 


tHi(Xr)^(X,z,Zg) I 
iHg(Xr)^(X, z, Zg) j 


(3.14) 


respectively. 

The full solution then involves the determination of the toots of the equation 

v/ X* — tg* sinh V X* — ig* Zg + Ag* \/X* — cosh “x/X* — tg* Zg = 0, 

(3.15) 

as well as the evaluation of the integrals P and Q. 

In the first place it should be observed that all the contributions to Sj and 
Sg represent waves of the cylindrical type, for if Xg is one of the solutions of 

(3.15) the corresponding term Sg is 

Sg = ^ (Xg z, Zg), (3.16) 

when (Xr) is great enough. 

considered as a function of r is of the cylindrical type A/r where A 
and X^ do not involve r, but are functions of and Zqi the constants of 

the media and height of the layer. 

In general P and Q which probably decrease as 1/r and l/r* respectively 
are small compared with the cylindrical terms unless these latter are highly 
attenuated. 
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We will fint make a study of the cylindrical terms for which solutions of 
equation (3.15) are required. 

We may modify this as follows • 

Let 

= or X* = ifco»+SW 

then 

(X* ^ V) == V - *1* + 
and substituting in (3.15) we get 

sinh S + Ajq® v/S® + ^ ^i*) ®o* • oosh 8 = 0 

or 

tanh* S - ~ V 2 o«) (3.17^ 


in which S is considered to be the unknown. 

This is the characteristic equation which determines the proper values X„ for 
this case. 

Phase Integral Method .—For the case under consideration wo require the 
reflection coetiicient of a conducting layer for vertically polarised rays. 
Following Hartree,* we may put this in the form 


tan^ 

2 



where E is a solution of the diflerential equation of propagation in the reflecting 
layer from which we get 


tan 


2 


= k 


y / r ? — vq^/v^ 
in 


(3.18) 


where n sin 0 and 6 is the angle that the normal to the wave surface makes 
with the surface of separation, and 


k 3 


k,^ (I - v„Vv*) 
this gives for the phase integral condition 


2ntt-r-k = ^.2tasi-n^—, 
2:1 


or 


♦ tan fuio — iar) — k \/n* — ^jn, 


* ‘ Proo. Boy. Soo.,* A, vol. 131, p. 428 (1831). 


(.3.J9) 


(3.20) 


2 L 


▼OL. oxzxyi.—^A. 
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X* / V* n* 

putting St for 27mZg/Xi 

taiih*S = A* -I- ^ (HZHp\* L 
V* \ X ' S* 


tanh*S = (1 f , (3.21) 

which is identically the same as the characteristic equation (3.17) determined 
by the complete analysis. The phase integral method leads to the same proper 
values as those determined by the full analysis. The phase integral method 
determines the normal cylindrical type waves but neglects the F and Q terms 
which, however, are small at distances large compared with Sq. 

The meaning and scope of the phase integral method is exhibited very clearly 
by these examples. The complete determination of the roots of the character¬ 
istic equation (3.17) for all the possible ranges of values of Zq and and ki 
would ocesupy too much space and would be beyond the scojie of the present 
paper, but some of the results are tabulated below. 


Table I.—^Attenuation Coefficient. 


Layer (^)nfitantH. Ray order 0. 


I 

Layer acting aa Ciinduotor 


a ;$> 1 

1 ‘ l=N. 

1 

J. (££.)''* 

2*0 \8irr/ 

small, all 

iO 

1 —_ 

jj*®! * 

pp small 

|N,| .omU 
|N,|l«ge 

»wf* 

Layer acting b> Rofi active 
Bending: 

■mall, ako 

a small 

4wr 

P 


1 

n. 

1{£JLY* 

1 

\Swc/ 

\8irc/ oos 0f| 


x/““®* 

= X/'O* *1 



Very large. 


t It is easy to show that 8 defined in this manner is the same quantity as 8 defined 
in £q. (3.17). 
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The first colunm gives the electrical conditions of the layer and the second, 
third and fourth the attenuation coefficients for the various order rays 0, 1, 
n, etc. 


The first row represents the conditions appropriate to long wave transmission 
where a is large. The attenuation exponent is of the “ Watson ’* and “ Austen 
Cohen ” form, varying inversely as the square root of the wave-length and 
directly as the square root of the msistivity of the layer. 

It is to be noted that the attenuation of the 1st to nth order waves, is, apart 
from the term 1/cos 0„ (nearly unity), just twice that of the zero order ray. 

The zero order wave attenuation is the same as that foimd by G. N. Watson. 

This condition of affairs only obtains when 47cc^/pp is a large quantity and 


simultaneously (is small for a given resistivity p ; this latter quantity 

\ A ' 47CC* 


can bo made largo by taking X .small enough, in which case the types of attenua¬ 
tion alter to those shown in the second row. The Watson-Austin Cohen 
type of attenuation is therefore confined to wave-lengths greater than a fixed 
value given by Xq® — (27Wo)* p/2c. Observation shows that the Watson- 
Austin Cohen type of attenuation formula appears to be confined to the 
longer range of wave-lengths, say, X > 6 km., though, of course, this does not 
necessarily imply that the layer is sharply defined. 

This illustration is an idealisation of the long wave radio case, where the 
earth and Heaviside layers have the properties of pure conductors, i.e., the 
currents in the conductors are in phase with tlic electric forces. This is, of 
course, the case for the earth. It also follows that in the ionised region of the 
atmosphere the same holds good (even in the presence of the earth’s magnetic 
field) so long as the time period of the waves is long compared with the mean 
time between collision of electrons and molecules.* 

§ 4. We may consider the other extreme ideal case tiiat of ionic refraction, 
where the time period between collisions is very large compared with the time 
period of the waves, t.e., where the electrons are substantially free and the ionic 
refraction theory obtains. 

We may even dispense with the ideal condition that the layer is sharply 
defined and assume, for instance, that the density varies in proportion to the 
square of the height, and we shall again find that if X is great enough there are 
no bi gb angle rays or proper values, and with smaller wave-lengths there are 
only a finite number. 


* Eokeraley, ‘ J. Tnst. Elect. Eng., Loud./ vol. 66. p. 626 (1927). 


2 1-2 
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Here we enter the field of the ionic refraction ray theory, and show that the 
ray theory is inadequate even here if wave-lengths are large enough. 

The analysis is based on the differential equation of the waves in the medium 
above the earth’s surface. 

The differential equation is 


= (1 


V\ L 


(4.1) 


where ^ is the vector pot<mtial, 


V 


2 — 

0 “ 



Tzfn 


V = frequency, 


and Nj, ionic density at a height z above the earth’s surface. 


e — electronic charge 
m - electronic mass 
r ~ velocity of light. 

N, is a function of the height z above the earth’s surface. 

Assume a solution of the form 

— (F(2)) 

'j; is a function of x and z only, %,e , we suppose the density is graded in the 
vertical direction only. 

Then substituting this value for ^ in the* differential equation, we get 

where n* = (1 —■ I*). 

Now N oc Vg* oc ».e., we assume the density is proportional to the 
square of the height, and therefore finally (4.2) can be written 

+ {P* — Y*2*}F (z) = 0, (4.3) 

which is of the form discussed by Schroedinger in the case of the vibration of 
an electixm. 

We know that in this case F (s) is only single valued and finite at -j- oo for a 
series of so-called “proper values“ of These are given by 


P» = (2m + l)y, 


(4.4) 
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Y is a measuie of the gradient of N, t.e., 

Let Zp be the height where N = critical density corresponding to the 
frequency v. 


so that 


The equation 


vr 2 2 '>crn s 


Y == 27t/XZn. 

li* = (2m f 1 )y 

A 2 qA 


n2 = (2w + l) -ii-, (4.6) 

ZiTZZq 

wliich gives the possible values of the direction cosines, n, of the rays. 

If X> there is no possible value of m (integer) which satisfies this 
equation. 

If A < 27 cZq, w is the greatest integer which makes (2m + 1) \l2mQ < L 
There are then m + 1 possible rays, the corresponding values of cos 6^ 
being 

The approximate phaao integral method in this case can be calculated as 
follows:— 

The phase integral gives 


V«*—Vo*/''* ^ ^ V’n*— dz. 


where Sq has the same meaning as before. 
This gives 

or 

n* = rX/nZo- 
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The correct wave method gives 

n* = (f f I) X/7i2o. (4.8) 

When r is large, whicli is the case where the gradient is gradual with a finite 
angle of elevation, the ^ integer can be neglected in comparison with f, and 
the approximate method is correct within 100/2r per cent. 

Here again we have a finite number of high angle rays. It is interesting to 
note that when X < 2 m 0 there is no possible solution, in contradistinction to 
the case of the perfi^ctly conducting boundaries where when X < 2 zq there is 
a solution. This is connected with the effective reversal in phase on reflection 
or refraction at the upper layer. Thus in the simple case of two sharply 
defined ionic refracting layers we can use the image theory to make this clear. 

At every reflection we produce a reversed image, and the final effect is that 
of an infinite series of images alternately at a distance 2 zq apart. At a great 
distance the fields from all these cancel, so long as X > 2zq. 

§ 5. Diffraction .—The final example is that of diffraction of electric waves 
round the earth’s surface. 

The propagation of waves in the broadcast band where in the main, and 
for daylight conditions, the reflection from the Heaviside layer is negligible, 
is mainly confined to what is generally known as the direct or surface ray. 
Bommerfeld has given a very comprehensive analysis of the intensity of this 
direct ray for relatively short distances where the earth can be considered as 
flat, taking into account the effect of the earth’s resistivity and inductivity. 

Watson, on the other hand, has considered the effect of the earth’s curvature 
in the case of rather longer waves, and his formula is not applicable in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the transmitter. 

He shows that with earth conductivities of 10**® and with waves greater 
than 6 km. the effect of the earth’s finite resistivity is negligible in the range 
considered. 

For wave-lengths of the longer broadcast waves Sommerfeld’s curve, which 
is approximately correct for short distances, passes over into Watson’s curve 
for long distances. 

The nature of the transition is naturally, as in all cases where simplifying 
assumptions cannot be made, difficult to compute. Also there are indications 
that with shorter wave-lengths and greater resistivities the Watson formula, 
even at the greater distance where normally it is applicable, requires modi¬ 
fication on account of the finite conductivity of the earth. It is of importance 
to know for what wave-lengths and conductivities Watson’s formula holds, 
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in fact to have a criterion to determine where it breaks down. Tliis criterion 
is difficult to obtain from Watson’s analysis, and requires the redeti^rmination 
by complicated mathematical methods of the seres of certain functions which, 
in the ultimate analysis, determine the propagation constants. It was there¬ 
fore thought that a more simple method of obtaining such n criterion would be 
afforded by the use of the approximate phase integral method. 

It is shown that the transmission over the surfaces of a sphere is determined 
by an expression of the t 3 rpe 

E — A cos {(Wg -(- I) 0 7 c/ 4}/\/sin 0, (6.1) 

where is a mot of the phase integral relation, 

<|> [i W — »(« +1) 

where h is an integcir and the integral is taken round suitable branch points 
of the integrand, g (r) is a funct<ion which gives the deviation from unity of the 
ndractive index of the medium (outside the sphere). In our case we may take 
g(r)^0. 

Let Tx be the radius of the earth. Then effectively the reflection at r - 
corresponds to a branch point (with no change of phase) if the surface is a 
perfect conductor, but with a change of phase and amplitude depending on n 
if the surface is not a perfect reflector. 

We may anticipate the final result (or use Watson’s analysis) to show that 
when siBSL small integer »X/27rri differs but slightly from unity. 

The branch points occur in this integral when 


and when r = 

Let Tq bo the value of r which satisfies (5.3), we have in effect to integrate from 
fi to f(j round the branch point and back to again. The effect of the con¬ 
ducting surface at r = might have been taken account of by a sudden and 
practically discontinuous change in ^ (r) at r = g (r) being a function of the 
electrical constants of the conducting earth, being in fact 1 — p* where p is 


the complex refractive index of the earth. 

It will be seen that this sudden discontinuity in g (r) will produce, 
mathematically, a branch point at r = r| and the change of phase and ampli¬ 
tude at reflection will be given by the integration round this branch point. 

In the region r ^ f] the integrand will have branch points at 
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so long as this quantity is greater than r^. Values of n smaller than this give 
no branch points and give rise to a continuous spectrum, far instance divergent 
waves centred on r - 0. 

The case where V«{n4-1) X/2ic> leads to proper values which we shall 
find are connected with the types of wave found by G. N. Watson in his 
analysis of the difiraction problem. 

Considering the case then which this condition holds, and supposing the 
earth to be a perfect conductor, then the change of phase on reflection at 
r — r| will be zero, and the phase integral will be 



Make the substitution 




n(n + l) X« 
{2«r)» 



n(n 1) __ 2. 

(» + 1) X 


(5.4) 

(5.5) 


The phase mtegral relation then becomes 

2 f (1 — 1 /a*}* dz = s27i/V n(n -|- 1), 

Jr, 


the limits of z are 


r-~r„ 


f r, 


(n + 1) X 
= Ijk say, where i > 1. 

The phase integral becomes 

2 {1 — 1/a*}* da = 2nslVn{n +1), 


a lies between Ifk and 1, t.e., is always < 1. 

We make the further substitution a cos 0, 6 will then be small and we 
have 

2 r {—sin* 0}* (— ~ 27 c«/\/ n (n + 1), 

J con-* 1/Jt ' COS 0 ' 

now this is 

” ^ L-. ./* ®) = 2«./Vn(n+l). 


( 6 . 6 ) 
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Bach of these terms can be integrated, but since 6 is small we can make an 
apjnoximation straight away and put 


therefore 


where 


22 


l/cos e -- 1 + 6 a/ 2 , cos 6 = I -- e*/ 2 , 

r 

JeoB'* 1/Jt 

cos bi = i /fc 

sin 01 - v/ 1 —1 /ifea o, Oj 


0*dO = + 2t 0i®/3 = 2nslVn (n f-l), 


-f 2i 0i®/3 — |t 1 1 — ~) 8/s = 2'n8lVn (n + 1). 


w is large so that Vn{n + l) = » + i very nearly. Now k is slightly > 1, 
let it be 1 + ^ 


1 _ 1 ^ 


very nearly, and 


i? J +25 


, 1 , 22 \*ti 


nearly ^ small, therefore 


and 


Now 


( 2 ^)®'-=-iw/Vn (n + I) 

I = (n 4- i)-w (:)/2)W «,-*</=». 

A 


(6.7) 




or neglecting ^ in comparison with unity in determining y n (n + 1) since n is 
large 

and 

? (27W)*^ y n vj/8 ^ , 

^ 2 (®-®) 

and 4* l)i the coefficient of 6 in (5.1) giving the attenuation and 


propagatiim constant is 


X + pa^ 


(6.9) 
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where 


27Wi j 

X = — * and p = 

(3re«)W 

X * ^ 

2 

This, it will be observed, is exactly in the form given by G. 
values of p differ from ours with— 

Watson. 

S-l p ^2-214 

0-6083 

S -2 p 3-514 

2-577 

S ^3 p 4-605 

3-83 


while the values given by Watson are shown in the second column. 

In plotting the values it would appear that the two values would approach 
each other for s laige. 

The phase integral method is approximate, it neglects the change of phase 
on integration round the branch point at r = Tq. Further approximation by 
the method of L. Brillouin* show that a phase change must occur here. It is 
however unnecessary to compute this further by this method because a 
(•comparison between Watson’s and my results show immediately what this 
phase change must be. 



In fig. 3 the two sets of values are plotted against s. On examination it 
appears that the two curves through the points are identical in shape and can 
be fitted on each other by a lateral shift of 0*76 on my curve. This implies 

* ‘C. B. Acad. Soi. Paris,’vol. 182, p. 374 (1926), and *J. Pfays. Radium,’vol. 7, 
p. 353 (1926). 
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a phase change of } . or j n at and the true phase integral values for 
n are 


where 


x-\- p,x ^ 


( 6 . 1 ( 1 ) 


We aio now in a position to take into aecount the eflFeot of the earth’s resistivity. 

When the earth is not perfectly conducting the phase change at reflection 
at the earth’s surface is no longer zero, but is finite and (hspends on the angle 
of incidence of the waves. Let this angle be 90° — 6, then the phase change 
at reflection is 


when; 


^ _ Vsin® 0 + c — 1 -(^iaXc 

2 tan *-r—Tj-;— ; ’ - 

sin 0 (e + 2u7lc) 


- Z. 


( 6 . 11 ) 


e specific inductive capacity of the earth 
a “ conductivity (c.m. units) 

A =- wave-length 
c -= velocity of light 

2a>^ is of the order GOO for X =- 1 km., t can therefore be neglected in 
comparison with 2oXc. 


Taking this phase change at reflection into account the values of an» 


p. = (27 c» - :i7t/2 -f x)^ (^)*'»/2 (5.12) 


formally the value of 6 depends on n, which is the direction cosine of the normal 
to the wave sur&ce. 

Taking n = cos 6 

sin 0 = (] - H*)* - »'v/2p, (5.i3) 


so that X which depends on sin 0 is a function of p. and which again depends 
on X and is a function of p,. 

We can proceed by successive approximations when 6 is small, or 6 is nearly 
7 i/2. 

Two extreme limits occiur when the earth conductivity or the wave-length 
is great ennngli , so that sin OVoXo is a large enough quantity, then x is > small 
angle. On the other hand, if a and X are small enough so that sin Ov'^oXc is 


small 


{sin* 0 H- e — 1 2t(TXc}* 
sin 6 (s -|- 2toXc) 


is large 


and X tends to it. 
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There are therefore limiting values for p«. one for long enough waves in which 
the earth’s resistivity can be neglected and is the value obtained by Watson, 
and the other is the value of p« putting which is appropriate to the case 

of sufficiently short waves or high resistivities. The transition between the 
two can be computed, as shown above, by successive approximations. 

The transition values have been computed by Millington and are shown in 
fig. 4. The teal part of the exponential factor, representing the attenuation, 
can be put in the form 

— Sit 

€ A-. (5.14) 

^ is the angular separation of transmitter and receiver and X is the wave-length 
in kilometres. The value lor ^ when x ~^0 is that calculated by Watson, i.e., 
23*9 for 5 = 1 when, however, x *te value of p -►53. 

In the figure the transition value of p is plotted against (t*^X^ upon which the 
value of p depends when is constant. It will bo seen that p varies smoothly 
between the limits 23*9 and 53. If X is 1 km. the transition occurs between 
the limits 10~^ and 10~*‘ of a. Or taking a constant 10~^* e.m. units, the 
wave-length limits are 3*7 km. and 16 m. 



Fio. 4.—^Value of p in Watson’s Formula:— 

® ™ metre for 1 K.W, radiated. 


A number of measurements of the field strength of the broadcast trans¬ 
mitting station at Warsaw (X1410 m., 100 k.w. radiated power) have been 
made recently at Chelmsford. During the mid-day hours 1100 to 1300 G.MaT. 
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the field intensity, although not quite steady, only fluctuates 20 to 30 per cent, 
so that the resultant field miiy be considered to be made up of a steady surface 
ray (difiracted) of a ruean value 40 micro volts/m. and a reflected ray of about 
20 to 30 per cent, of this. 

The distance between Warsaw and Chelmsford is 1400 k.ni. and quite 
sufficient to show marked dififraction effects. This is obvious on comparing 
the observed field intensity with that calculated (on Sommerfold’s theory) for 
a flat earth. Taking c -- 10“^* the calculated value is of the order of 500 micro 
volts per metre, more than 10 times the observed value. The difference is 
due without doubt to the fact the effect of the earth’s curvature over this 
distance is to place the receiver in the geometrical shadow, the field is entirely 
due to the diffraction spread from the regions outside the geometrical shadow. 

We can compare the observed rtmult with tliat calculated from the diffraction 
formula by using Van der Pol’s explicit form, i.c., 


or 


0-5365M ^ 

(sin 

_ 0-5365 v/W 
(sin ^)* 40X^^® 


(5.15) 


where W is the power radiated in watts, = 1400 km. and X is the wave 
length in kilometres. 

<7^00. u (T 10 

40 98 39-6 12-0 


using the value of ^ appropriate to the value of a heading the columns. 

It will be seen that the best agreement is obtained with <t ~ 10”“ e.m. units. 
Measured values of a, the earth’s conductivity, vary from about 10”“ to 10”“. 

Measurements made at Broomfield, Chelmsford, gave values 1/2 X 10“; 
other measurements in England (derived from field intensity curves on the 
broadcast band) give values of the order of 10~“. In the absence of any 
knowledge of the average conductivity over the route Warsaw—Chelmsford, 
and remembering that port of the route is over sea (o = 10”“) the agreement 
may be considered satisfactory. 

In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge my thanks to Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company for allowing me to publish this paper. 
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This paper ih concerned with the transmission of electromagnetic waves 
in the space bounded by various conducting or ionically refracting surfaces 
or regions. In particular, the transmission between either plane or spherically 
stratified layers is considered. 

In a recent paper by the writer it was shown how the main characteristics 
of the solution of such transmission problems could be obtained from a phase 
integral method analogous to the Bohr-Sommerfeld phase integral method of 
quantum dynamics. 

In the present paper certain particular problems are treated and a full wave 
solution is obtained and compared with the solution derived by the phase 
integral method. 

It is found that the full solutions are characterised by a series of “ Eigen 
functions ” appropriate to the particular case considered^ and as in quantum 
dynamics, each Eigen function is associated with a definite “ proper value ” 
which determines the generalised direction cosine and attenuation coefficient 



Pio. 5.-^XX Daventry Daylight Field Strength, Mid-day, July, 1031, X » 1650 m. 
Normal power, 26 k.w. x observed points. 
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of the electiomagnetic wave. It is then shown that the phase integral method 
determines these proper values very simply. 

The paper is designed to illustrate, by the* full solution of certain examples, 
the meaning and scop of the pliase integral method. 

The solution of the transmission between plane perfectly conducting layers 
is first considered, and then generalised to the case of imperfectly conducting 
layers. Finally, the pliase integral method is applied to the case of difTrac'tion 
of electromagnetii* waves roimd a semi<*onducting sphere, a problem already 
considered by 0. N. Watson. The effect of the finite conductivity of the 
sphere was neglc*cted by Watson. 

It is found, however, that the phase integral method is m such a form that 
the finite condwitivity of the sphere can be taken into account. 

The theory is applied to <*omputo the field mteiisity produced by the 120 k.w. 
broadc/ast at Warsaw and reasonable agreement is obtained. 

|]Vo/c added ia proof, April 5, 1932—1 have recently obtained by the 
eourtesy of Mr. Kirke. of the British Broadcasting Corporation, field intensity 
measurements of Daveutry 5XX up to distances of 720 km. These measure¬ 
ments, shown in fig. 6, are in good accord with the Diffraction Formula 
(Curve B) with n = 10“^* and 25 k.w. ra<liated. The Sommerfeid curve A 
givea values which are considerably too high at great distances. 
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A Theory of some EleetronAeveU in //». 

By J. K. L. MacDonald, 1851 Exhibitioner, Enunanuel College, Cambridge, 

England. 

(Communicated by R. H. Fowler.—Recoiv*»d January 19, 1932.) 

§ L IfUroducUm, —^Preparatory to a theoretical investigation of the Stark- 
effect in the hydrogen molecule, it was found necessary to undertake the present 
study of some excited electron levels. Suitable approximate wave functions 
must be determined in order to calculate the Stark-effect perturbations 
associated with neighbouring states. The functions must be appropriate for 
certain integrations in which the equilibrium nuclear separations are used. 

Kemble and Zener* have employed a method which gives wave functions 
suitable for great inter-atomic separation. Their calculations for equili¬ 
brium ” energies show rathc^r poor quantitative agreement with experimental 
values for the 2pn states. In an unpublished study of the 2p2 states, using 
the method of Kemble and Zener, the writer also found great discrepancies. 
Quillemin and Zenerf used a variation method and obtained moderately good 
agreement with the experimental results for the state. A short time 
before the present paper was submitted for publication a paper by Hylleraas;^ 
appeared. In it the energy curves for 2-quantum electron levels were deter¬ 
mined. The results arrived at by Hylleraas agree well with the experimental 
data which he gives. In his papcT Hylleraas does not discuss the methods 
by which his 2-quantum wave functions are constructed from the basic Hg ^-like 
functions which he uses. 

Two observations suggested the method of investigation followed in the 
present communication. Firstly, the potential energy curves for the hydrogen 
molecular ion and for the excited molecular levels are similar in shape and 
equilibrium position, and secondly, the levels of the “ outer electron are 
spaced as expressed by an ordinary Rydberg formula.§ Our solutions for 
Hg are therefore built up from the functions associated with one electron in 
the normal state and with the other in an n-quantum ” state, together 
with interchanges. The most important (experimentally) nuclear separation 
to be considered is that of normal Hg^, namely two atomic units, and so, to 

• ‘ Phya, Rev.,’ vol. 33, p. 512 (1929). 
t ‘ Phya. Rev.; voL 84, p. 999 (1929). 
t ‘ Z. Phyaik,’ vol. 71, p. 739 (1931). 
j[' Trans. Faraday Soo.,' vol. 25, p. 036 (1929). 
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make the calculations as analytically correct as possible, by avoiding un¬ 
justified functional expansions and without malriti g them prohibitively lengthy, 
the above-mentioned nuclear separation has been employed alone throughout 
the work. 

The H 2 '^ fixed nucleus problem has been studied by a number of investigators. 
The method of Burrau,* considered by Teller,f is questionable since it is 
dependent upon the use of the first few terms of a rather rapidly diverging 
scries. Wilson’sJ fimction is too complicated for this particular problem, 
w^hile tliat of Morse and Stuecklebcrg§ is unsuitable at equilibrium separation 
of the protons. It has been remarked that the probhjm is probably insoluble 
m terms of a scries expansion. However, the Guille.inin and Zener function|| 
determined by a variation method has much to recommend it anal)rtically as 
well as for its simple form. This last function, namely 

cosh pDv), 

Jwhero C, a and fi are constants, 2 D is the nuclear separation and tq and ^ 
are spheroidal co-ordinates) was finally selected as the most suitable for the 
problem. 

§ 2 . The MathermUicdl Problem, —^Thc fixed-nucleus^ wave equation for H 2 
may bo expressed in atomic units length, mass, charge and energy in 
terms of the quantities associated with the lowest level of atomic hydrogen) 
as follows 

- [Va*+ - E - 2 (V„ + V, + VJ] ^ 

- [H, + H, + E + 2YJ + = [H + E] 4 ^ =0. 

Wo have used 

V,-[( 1 /aA) + (l/aB)], V, = - l(l/ 6 A) + (1/6B)], = (1/..6), 

" a ” and “ b ” refer to electrons, “ A ” and “ B ” to protons, oA, 6A, etc., 
being the corresponding separation distances between the particles. It is 
important to note that we ate using 'negative energy units for ES i thus the 
actual total energy equals —RiiE. 

* ‘ K. Donake. Videnak. Solak. Skr.,’ voL 7, p. 14 (1027). 
t ‘ Z. Phyaik,’ vol. 61. p. 468 (1030). 
t ' Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 118, p. 617 (1028). 

S ’ Phya. Rev.,’ vol. 33. p. 932 (1920). 

II • Proc. Nat. Aoad. Soi.,’ vol. 16. p. 314 (1929). 

i[ ‘ Ann. Phyaik.’ vol. 84. p. 467 (1927). and ‘ Phya. Rev..’ vol. 32, p. 260 (1928). 
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For states with the principal quantum number “ n ” we build up a variation 
function as follows* 

T^t (a){*dm\b) ± Mh. ( 6)(«lm|a)}C„,^. 

In this equation M^(a) is the chosen H'''2 fimction associattid with the energy 
(£^). M (a) satisfies the following variation equation 

S { |m+ (o) [HJ {«) dT„} =0 dT, = dx, dy^ dz, 

subject to 

M4 (tt)dT.-l 

and 

IM4 (o) LH. + E, ] M4 (o) dx. - 0. (A) 

Also, {nlm 16) is the atomic hydrogen wave function in polar co-ordinates 
referred to the centre of the inter-nuclear axis. 

We have 

[V\ - {!/»») -h (2/6)1 (nlm 16) 0 = [- H» - (1/n*) 

-f 2(l/6)-f-V»)l(»dm|6). (B) 

where wo have used “ 6 ” in (1/6) as the radial co-ordinate. 

Wo proceed to deteriniiic “ E ” and “ C„j,„ ” from the variation equationf 

8f;j:iH-}-E]+dT„dx»=0- S {0,rf.»,(«limi|H-|-E|«l2»»2)}8C«4,^, (C) 

J /i.mi /«,mt 

where 

(tdjtNjIH -f- EI rd^ii^) — 2 J [M j. (a) (nlimi| 6) ± M+ (6) \ a)] 

X IH -f E] [M 4 («) (wljmjl 6)1 dx. dx* 

(using the symmetry between a and 6).. Now by the properties (A) and (D) 
above, and with e„i„ = (B — E4 — !/«*) the expression becomes 

2 j{[M 4 (o) b) ± M+ (6) (;;^|0)1 -f 2 (V,2 -f V» + 1/6)] 

X M4 (o) («1^, 16) ± M4. (6) (nl/»,| 6) (fd^mi | o)[H, -f- E+] M+ (o)} dx^dx*. 

* Tho general theory of the variation method wtut developed in Rayleigh's rescarchoe. 
Later the method was inveHtigated by RitK« 

t The equation is tho equivalent of the group in (A). R may be regarded as an undeter¬ 
mined multiplier.** 
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Since (a) is symmetrical about the inter-nuclear axis and since it as well as 
(V^-j-+ 1/h) and {nlm\b) are also symmetrical about the mid-point of 
the axis, therefore the above integrals vanish term by term unless = m| 
and 4“ !> = even integer. 

for the cases n = 2 and a — 3, by using the above rules and equating to 
zero the coefficients of in (C) we get the following relations for determining 
the energies associated with the various states listed below;— 

(200|H-hJii|200) = 0; (310|II f B|310)^0; 

(210|H-}-Kl2l0) = 0; 3p*'*ll: (311 |H-f-E|311) = 0 ; 

2p>-»ll: (211|H + E|211)==:0: 3d‘-»ll: (321 |H + E|321) = 0 ; 

3d»-»A: (322|H-(-E(322) = 0: 

3s »'*S and 3d i-*! : Cs,o (3001H + E1300) + C3jj (3201H -|- E1300) = 0 

C„o (3201H + B1300) + Cjjo (3201H + E j 320) = 0 

To facilitate the calculations we .set 


\ {tdjtni IH + RI «/jm2)/{N(iti!jmi) N (nlgm^)} {ulymi \ 11 + R | 

±(»diwjH-f E(n/,»»,)j, 

thereby separating the “ Coulomb ” from the “ exchange ” terms. We use 


{idm) 

200 

210 

211 

300 

310 

311 

j 

! 320 

1 

321 

322 

N(iiZm) 

1 /* 

1/4 

Vs/s 

^2/81 Vi 

2/81 

j V'2/81 

2/81^3 

v '37243 

_ 1 

^2/486 


1 (2—a)e-®/* 1 

1 ae 


(2a«-18o |-27)«'«/* 

1 a (a- 

.6)«-W* j 



«, and are spherical polar co-oidiiu»tes of electron “ and 

{fd/«)„ = V' 27 c (Ml»ft|o)/N (/dm) P,” (p,„)e'“*«, 

?,».=. (l-(i»)"^(d/rf(i)»l’,(ii). 

Using the normalisation of the functions and the polar expansions for and 
V^, we get the expressions below. 


2 M 2 
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“ Coulomb term ": 

(ni,mjH + = s„,„ 8 (<i, la)/[N (nlitn)]* 

+ 2C (0, U, m) I* K"o (a) a® [A (0, i,. 0) + A (0, l^, o) 

-2A(0.4,/„D)](ia 

+ 2 [ (2^ li, I„ m) [- 2A (2r, 1,. D) 

where wc have used the symbols; 

IVV (o) ■-- j‘ ^ 2« [M^. (a)P Par (ix,) dix, 

A (2r, li, a?) = £ («lil<»)o (»»lsl«)u |^,rn) a>x, 

C (2r, Ij, 1*. m) = j' ^ Pa, (|x) P,,»([x) P,» (jx) d(x = C (2r, w). 

“ Exchange term " : 

(nljtN |H'I'KI nlgm)a = (la) 

+ I"j' (27:)* P,. (jx,) («li(o)o [H. + E+] M ^ («) a* da d(x„] 

+ 2 J [B(0, lai h> (0iia> la*®)—2B(0,la*la* 1^)1 (®)(wljja)aO*da 

- 21 ill) F (la, D) j 8 (m, 0) 8 (even Pb) 

+ 2 I S 2 2: } r (4«i +1) {4#a + 1) C (2si, li, t, m) C (2ss, 1„ t, m) 
/>0 Jo 

R^., («) B(l, 2«,. 1„ o) (nJalo)oO*do}. 

where we have uHcd the symbols: 

I (1) =* £ j 1 “*‘*‘*'‘ ** 

= jJ(«ll6)oB',(6)6»d5 

F (1, D) = I , (wllalePill^.) »*dlt.do 

B «, 2., I, .) -1" (rfl.), R-. (.).. i, “ < 
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“ f ” is summed over even or odd integers between the greatest of unity, |m|, 
\li — 28 i\ and 1 12 — 2^2\ to the lesser of according as 

li and I2 are even or odd. 

§3. Notes on the Cakulatwns. —It will be noted that we have used the 
(nbn |a) functionsexpressedm spherical co-ordinates while M^(a)is in spheroidals. 
With far separated nuclei one may consider an electron as attached to either 
nucleus, in which case the obvious co-ordinate system is the latter for both 
electrons. However, as the nuclei approach each other this picture becomes 
meaningless since the “ inner electron ” becomes outer electron 

moving in a nearly central field. For our purposes it would be very convenient 
to have {a) expressed in a simple polar form. No suitable expressions in 
such form have been found, so in order to avoid questionable expansions of the 
spheroidal fimctions in terms of sphericals, it has been found best to use 
graphical methods for obtaining such expressions as R' (a), R" (a), B (^ 2«, {, x), 
F (Z, D) and integrals containing these expressions. Much of the graphical 
integration is multiple and therefore extremely tedious. Over 500 graphs 
were measured in the present work, any “ personal errors showing them¬ 
selves immediately by the presence of irregular points. The functions 
A (2r, Zi, Z2, x) and C (2f, Z^, Z,, m)* were calculated from their analytical formula. 

The ** Coulomb ” terms were comparatively simple to calculate, but the 
“ interchange contributions presented great complications. For the latter 
the ** Si ” and ** ^2 ” emmraations were limited to the numbers 0, 1, and 2, the 
approximation being justified in selected cases by a rather complicated bound¬ 
ing analysis, apparent numerical convergence of all cases being rapid. The 
terms involving + E+) should vanish for a true H‘'"2 function or one formed 
by a variation process involving a series of (nZm|a),„^o functions. The 
Guillemin and Zener (a) was found in fact to give negligible contributions in 
this type of term. 

It will be noted that in the integrals involving the quantity (V^ + -f* 1 /&) 
we have collected the (1/6) with the first term of each of the polar expansions 
for (V() and (Voft)- This procedure was made necessary by the fact that 
otherwise the results would, in certain cases, cancel within the accuracy 
obtainable in the graphical integration unless the terms were kept together 
throughout the work. 

_ _Values of in Units of —BA._ 


ir -0 080 
"•f? -0 016 

-0-023 
-O OOS 

,.>£ +0 003S 
“»r +0 0023 

■r 

tt 

11 

* +0 004 

+0 026 

,-»77 +0*0008 
^"*•77 +0*0013 

tn -0 038 

*^•77 -hO 006 

- »J7 -0 011 
*^*•77 +0*002 

-0*0028 

-0-0010 


* * Pha. Trans.,* A, voL 22S, p. 161 (1020). 
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In the case of the pairs SsS, ML it is found that the constants 
are such that 


(Cggo/Cs2o) 


10* for3sS 
10“* for 3dS 


C300 Cs2o 


and therefore the states may be considered “ pure ” as regards non-singular 
integrations. The values of the required to normalise the functions 

are given by 

C,s, = [2(l ± 8 .,^)]-*. 

whore S 200 ^0*006, S 300 0 * 001 , ^ 0 - 0001 , and zero in all others. 

§ 4. Correhtion of Theoretical avA Expmmental Energiee, —The writer wishes 
to express his indebtedness to Dr. P. M. Davidson for data and suggestions 
eonceming the connection between the theoretical and the experimental 
data. Following the procedure described by Kronig,* and using atomic 
units as before, the total energy (E^) (Kronig’s W® = — RAE,) of the molecule 
is determined to a good degree of accuracy in most cases by the following 
“ vibration equation ” : 

(i? rf, ® ® >=“• 

Here (p) is the inter-nuclear separation distance, 2 tx is the mass of the proton 
(in terms of the electron), K is the rotation quantum number such that K > |m |, 
2 ^ |m| ((2) and (m) being as in the first part of this paper). Also 

If- - d* 

G (p) == —r [4* (M* — 2m*) ^ 'W = electron space, 

pp* J dp* 

where E (p) and ^ refer to the fixed-nucleus’’ problem, and M is the angular 
momentum operator for the electrons. 

The experimental values of the energies are based on the Fues solntionf of 
the vibration equation, using the expansion 

E(p)-Q(p) = Eo-U(p) 

U (p) = * (1 - p„/p)* + Z c„ (p/po - 1)", 

n>» 

where (p,) is the equilibrium (p), and E,, k and c, are constants. From the 
band structure the values of the intervals may be determined between the 
[Eg — U (p)] values for all the known singlets, and for all the triplets except 
d *Z, n, A and 2p *11 which form a separate system of bonds. To fix the actual 

* Kronig, ** Band Speotra and Molecular Structure,” p. 10, Comb, Univ. Press (1030). 
t ‘ Ann. Fhyrik,’ yoL 80, p. 367 (1026). 
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values of individual Eq^s it is necessary to employ rather drastic extrapolations 
which may introduce an error of 0*1 volt. 

Using the ^ wave functions developed in this paper, the values of G{p) 
are found to be given by 

(t (2) ;= (4 X 1840/2)“^ [Z (Z + 1) — 2m® + 2-561 units of -f- RA 

correct to 5 per cent., having values ranging between 0-03 to 0-001 volts. 
We may then^fore compam the exjHTiinental A [Eq — U (p)]p -2 intervals 
with their theon^tical equivalents A [E (p) — (1 (p)]^,^. This comparison is 
shown in the diagram, fig. 1. To make ilie intervals comparable tlie energy 



Fio. 1.—Electron Energies in Volts below Normal H+,, 

values associated with theory and experiment have been aligned at the 
3^' * (Zn, 3* pH levels in which the perturbation terms are foimd to be smallest. 
The diagram is based on the following data.*'' Note that comparative data 
can ofdy be seen in the diagram and not in the table. 

* * Proo. Boy. Soc./ A, vol. 125, p. 23 (1929) and vol. 131, p. 658 (1931), and data inter¬ 
preted in terms of wave meohanioa formulie privately communicated by Dr. P. M. Davidson. 
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State. 

Exp. 

state. 

Transition. 

JE, (cm,-*) (volts). 

U(2) 

(volU). 

j[E.-y(2)] 

(volts) (Exp.). 

[-E(2)+0(2)+E.(S)] 
(volts) (Theor.). 

A. 

Inf. rod 

2p‘Z 

13070 

1-613* 


l*486t 

-2 *29, 

2e ' 

•z 

2^8 




IBS 


-3 16, 


■■ 




0*128 


-3*49, 

•z 

— 






-4*620 

»77 

C 

2piZ 

8363 



0*909 

-2 *861 

•77 

2^P 




0 004 


-3*46, 

•Z 

3*0 

-1. 2p^£ 


2*738 


2*6l0t 

-1*18, 

Urn 

»z 

— 






-1*423 

•z 

On* - 







-1*64, 

- 

•Z 

np*Z 

^ 2s "Z 

11838 

1*461 

0*01 

1*44 

-1*84, 

177 

— 






-1-34, 

— 

•77 

3»P 

2s*Z 

16768 

2 069 

0*0014 

2*036 

-1*62, 

•z 

3»C 

2p^Z 

21070 

2 -soot 


2*4721 

-1*608 

_ 

•Z 

3d^Z 

2p*n 

17066 



2*101t 

-1*606 

•77 

3‘A,B 

2p*Z 

21272 

2-e2et 


2*4971 

-1*402 

Ow ^ -- 

•77 

3d»77as 

-> 2p^77 

17676 

2*169 


2*106t 

-1*600 

•J 

OJ _ 

“New”§ 

-> 2p‘r 

21676 



2*6361 

-1*472 

viv 

•J 


-> 2p*77 

17806 

2*198 


2*194]: 

-1*477 


* This assumes that the band at frequency 13400 has vibration number v — 0. If it is actually e 1 then 
JEg B 1*366 volts. 

t These singlet “ D-levels " have been corrected approximately for uncoupling by a theory (to be published 
later) similar to that of Kronig and Fujioka (' Z, Physik,' vol. 63, p. 158 (1030)) fur He,. The (P-Ievels are 
not so irell established experimentally os are the singlets and the uncoupling correction has not been made for 
them. 

t These data assume that the U(2)*s for the initial states are negligible (probably true except possibly for 
and 

I This ** new level refen to unpublished material kindly supplied by Dr. P. M. Davidson. The bands 
were known before they were used In connection with the present theory. 

§6. Duemtion of Be»uUs, —^Upon oxAmining the diagiam, fig. 1, it will be 
seea that wheie the theoretical and the experimental levels corresponding to 
the same states are not in line with one another the theoretical values lie above 
the e]qierimental positions. This strongly supports the interpretation of the 
e^)erimental material since variation energies are greater than or equal to 
the correct theoretical eigenwerte. The figure and Table also show that where the 
perturbation energy is small the agreement is good. With the exception of the 
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state 2 s the displacements from the unperturbed 2- and 3-quantum positions, 
indicated in the figiure by the lines II and III respectively, are in the same 
direction as those given by the experimental data. As one might expect from 
the nature of the theory the perturbations and the discrepancies are greatest 
for the states with low values of the quantum numbers m. For these 
states there is strong interaction between the electrons. According to Hund* 
the 2 p®S is connected adiabatically with two unexcited atoms infinitely 
separated. The present theory supports this view, the displacement of the 
level being great in the downward direction (below the range of th(? diagram). 
The levels and 3p'n have not been established yet experimentally. 

Possibly they are represented by two of the extra levels near w — 3 mentioned 
by Richardson (Zoc. ciL), In the diagram it is assumed that tlie 3^0 system 
is 3s The stronger system 3 would give better agreement with theory 
if its po is near 2 atomic units. 

Summary,—Vs!mg a variation method based on and atomic H functions, 

the electron energies for 2 - and 3-quantum levels in H 2 are cahsulatcd. Graphical 
integrations for a nuclear separation p = 2 atomic units are employed in 
order to avoid unjustified series expansions for certain quantities. Perturba¬ 
tions involving the electron angular momentum and the p-variation of the 
wave functions are evaluated as a necessary process in correlating theoretical 
and experimental data. The sequence of the levels is the same as that found 
experimentally and the numerical values of the intt^rvals between combining 
levels agree quite well with the present interpretation of the experimental 
material. 

The writer wishes to express his great indebtedness to his wife for aid in the 
numerical and graphical calculations, and to Dr. P. M. Davidson and Professor 
0. W. Richardson for valuable information concerning the experimental data. 
The author is pleased to acknowledge the supervision of Professor R. H. 
Fowler. The research was made possible through the renewal of an 1861 
Exhibition Scholarship and an Emmanuel College Research Studentship. 


• • Z. Physik,’ vol. 63, p. 740 (1930). 
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The Reftodudbility and Rate of Coagulation of SteaHc Add Smokes. 

By H. S. Patterson and W. Cawood. 

(Communicated by R. Whytlaw-Qray, F.R.S.—Received January 21, 1932.) 

In a previous communication* the validity of the equation 

<y = <To “i“ ^ 

as a general expression for the coagulation of smokes was discussed. In this 
equation a is the particulate volume of the smoke at time t, and that at 
zero time. It was shown, however, that the value of the constant K varied 
with the weight of material dispersed, the rate of coagulation, and hence K, 
being greater, the smaller the weight concentration. This was found to be in 
general accordance with the theory of Smoluchowski when applied to smokes. 
At that time, however, a smoke of a given weight concentration could not be 
accurately reproduced, and consequently it was not possible to estimate how 
far the agreement with theory was qualitative rather than quantitative. In 
the same paper preliminary experiments were described which indicated that 
by blowing a stream of air over the material during dispersal, not only was it 
easier to reproduce a smoko of a given weight concentration, but also the uni¬ 
formity of size of the particles compasing the smoke was increased considerably. 
This m(ithod of producing smokes has now been worked out in detail and it 
has been found possible to obtain data enabling a quantitative comparison 
with theory to be made. 

Method. 

The material was dispersed from a boat, a drawing of which is shown in 
fig. 1. A is a basket made of fine silver gauze and screwed on to a narrow 



Fia. 1. 


brass rim B, which is again screwed on to a keel-shaped piece of brass C. C 
is so shaped that it rests during dispersal on two parallel quartz tubes f inch 
in diameter, containing nickel chromium wire which can be heated electrically. 


* * Proo. Boy. >Soo./ A, voL 124, p. 602 (1929). 
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At the end of the boat is a hole D into which a thermocouple can be inserted 
in order to obtain some idea of the temperature of dispersal. The boat and 
quartz tubes arc contained in a brass box £ (fig. 2) which is clamped and ground 
on to a brass tube F. The other end of F is wound with nickel chromium 



wire G wliich is heated dining dispersal and assists in the production of a 
uniform size of particle. The action is probably to be attributed to a partial 
evaporation of th(^ particles, followed, as the smoke cools, by a rccoiidensation. 
This latter will take place much more rapidly on the smaller particles and should 
lead to an increase of imiformity. The air stream, which is carefully filtered 
to remove dust, passes through an anemometer and thence enters the heater 
at H. The volume or velocity of the air passing over the boat can thus be 
estimated. 

To disperse a smoke, a weighed amount of the material is melted on to the 
liorizontal surface of the silver gauze and the boat is put into the heater. The 
air stream is then turned on and a suitable current passed through the nickel 
chromium wire in the quartz tubes, so that the material is gradually dispersed. 
The heating must not be too slow or the material is merely dissipated as vapour, 
whilst if it is too rapid there will be a loss of uniformity of size of particle. 
During dispersal a current is also passed through the spiral 0. This again must 
not be too great or the smoke is volatilised, whilst if too small no homogenising 
action occurs. The limits of temperature for both heaters are, however, wide, 
comparatively largo variations producing little effect on the smoke. No attempt 
is made to disperse the smoko at a constant temperature, a slow but gradual 
rise taking place all the time. The dispersal as a rule takes about a minute. 

The smoko is carried by the air stream through the end L of the heater 
into a chamber of either 1 or 3 *3 cubic metres capacity, where it is thoroughly 
mixed with the chamber air by an electric fan. The pressure in the chamber 
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does not, of course, rise appreciably during dispersal, as part of the contents 
of the chamber is pushed out by the incoming air stream. In order to ensure 
that the smoke is evenly distributed througliout the chamber it is necessary 
to continue fanning for a minute or two after dispersal has ceased and the air 
stream has been turned off. 

The number of particles per cubic centimetre of the smoke at any time is 
now found by counting in the special ultramicroscope cell previously described. 


Mass Concentration of the Smokes, 

It is obvious that when a smoke is produced in the above way all the material 
volatilised from the boat cannot appear as particulate matter in the chamber, 
as some is displaced by the air stream. A good estimate of the mass of material 
remaining in the chamber after dispersal may, however, be made, provided 
we know the volume of air entering the chamber in unit time and the time of 
dispersal. Thus, suppose that the volume of air entering the chamber in unit 
time is v and that this carries with it a mass of dispersed material b, then if V 
is the volume of the chamber, the rate of increase of mass of dispersed material 
remaining in the chamber is given by 


dm f vm 


= 6 - 


am, 


where m is the mass of material present in the chamber at any time, and 
a = v/V. On integration we obtain 


log. 


b 

b —am 


at. 


or 


«»= - (1 — e"**). 
a 


From this equation we obtain the amount of material remaining in the chamber, 
when the rate of dispersal is b and time of dispersal t. For example, in many 
of our experiments the volume of air entering the chamber was 213 litres per 
minute and the time of dispersal was about 1'5 minutes. Accordingly, if 
16 mgm. of material were dispersed into a cubic metre chamber, the nuum of 
smoke in the chamber after dispersal would be 


In deducing this equation it is assumed that the rate of dispersal is uniform 
and that pwfect mixing of the smoke with the air of the chamber takes place 
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at each mstant during dispersal. Actually neither of these assumptions is 
correct, but as the velocity of coagulation is not greatly affected by small 
changes of mass at these concentrations, it appears unlikely that any significant 
error is introduced. 

Experimental ResuUs, 

The greater munbor of our data have been obtained with smokes of stearic 
acid. This material was chosen since it can n^adily be dispersed at a com¬ 
paratively low temperature, and without appreciable decomposition. A few 
experiments have also been made with oleic acid, a material which dispersoa 
in a very similar way and has the advantage of forming liquid rather than 
solid particles which will accordingly coalesce on coagulation and not form 
aggregates. 

In order to find how far a given smoke was reproducible a number of experi¬ 
ments were made by dispersing either 15 mgm. of stearic acid into the 1 cubic 
metre chamber or 60 mgm. into the 3-3 cubic metro chamber. The amounts 
of dispersed material calculated by the above equation are 12 • 8 and 14 • 2 mgm. 
per cubic metre respectively. The coagulation graphs obtained by plotting 
particulate volume against time approximate closely to straight lines, so that 
no appreciable error is made by assuming that the slope is constant. The 
initial number of particles found by extrapolating these graphs to zero time 
is in all cases of the order of 10 million per cubic centimetre. The velocity 
coefficients of coagulation obtained from the slopes of the curves are given in 
the following table :— 


Steario acid. Velocity ooofficiont of coagulation. K om.'/min. x 10*. 


For concentrations 12 * 8 mgm. 
per oubio metre in 

1 oubio metre chamber. 

For oonoentrations 14*2 mgm. 
per cubic metre in 

3*3 oubio moire chamber. 

0*32 

0*32 

0*32 

0*31 

0*31 

0*30 

0*31 

0*31 

0*31 

0*31 

0*31 

0*32 

0*31 

0-31 

0-30 

0*31 

0*31 

0*30 

0*32 

0*32 

0*32 

0*30 

0*32 

0*31 

0*32 

0-31 

0-32 

— 

Average 0*314 db 0*004 

Average 0-310 i: 0*006 
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It will be seen that the deviation of the velocity coefficients from the mean 
values is small and may confidently be attributed to chance errors in counting. 
The smokes may therefore be said to be reproducible within the limits of error 
of our experimental methods. Also, the average velocity coefficient in the 
case of the smokes of lower concentration is slightly greater than for the others. 
This, of course, would bo anticipated since the average particle is smaller and 
this, as we have previously shown {he, leads to more rapid coagulation. 
The difference between the two averages lies almost within the limit of experi¬ 
mental error, though actually, as will be seen later, it is the amount which 
would be anticipated theoretically. It may be noted that a very strict control 
of the conditions of dispersal does not appear to be necessary in order to 
reproduce a smoke of this type. Thus, the velocity of the air stream, the 
exact temperature of the heaters, etc., may bo varied within moderately 
wide limits, without appreciably altering the smoke. This appears to us to 
furnish strong evidence that the method of dispersal which we have used is 
effective in producing a comparatively homogeneous system, since it seems 
unlikely that various changes in the conditions would always give a smoke 
of a constant degree of heterogeneity. This is borne out by the apparent 
uniformity of size of the smoke particles in the early stages, as seen in the 
ultramicroHcope cell. 

In the case of oleic acid the type of system produced is closely similar, the 
extrapolated initial number and velocity coefficient of coagulation being the 
same within the limits of error of experiment. 

Theoretical Comideraitons. 

It remains to consider whether the velocity coefficient of coagulation which 
we have found can be deduced theoretically by assuming that the smokes are 
homogeneous in the early stages. It has already been shown {he, cit., p. 520) 
the value of the coefficient for a homogeneous smoke is given by the equation 

K-|^(l+AX/r)«, 

in which R is the gas constant, T the absolute temperature, t; the viscosity of 
the medium, N the Avogadto number, A a constant determined experimentally 
by Ifillikan, X the mean free path in air, r the radius of the average particle, 
and 8 the ratio of the radius of the sphere of influence of a particle to its actual 
radius, which for particles that coagulate only on touching is equal to 2. It 
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will be seen thst the rate of coagulation depends upon r, tbe radius of the average 
particle, tliat is the weighted mean radius taking account of size and number. 
Practically it has been assumed that f can be found to a sufficient degree of 
approximation by calculation from the average mass of a particle, obtained 
by dividing mass per unit volume by number. This, of course, is equivalent 
to assuming that the smoke is homogeneous at each stage of coagulation and 
is similar to the assumption made by Smoluchowski for coagulating sols. 

This equation will now bo used to find the mean value of the velocity coefficient 
of the stearic acid smokes of concentrations 12-8 mgm. per cubic metre and 
14*2 mgm. per cubic metre. In order to do this the velocity coefficient at 
various equidistant stages of coagulation covering the range over which the 
experiments were made, must be calculated and a mean value taken. A time- 
particulate volume curve typical of these reproducible stearic acid smokes is 
shown in fig. 3. The curves for th«ac smokes, as already stated, are almost 



straight lines, the slope of which determines the velocity coefficient. The 
coagulation was generally studied from a few minutes after dispersal for rather 
more than 1 hour, that is from the time that the particulate volume was about 
0*2 X 10~* c.c. until it became rather over 2*0 X 10~* c.c. If then we 
calculate the velocity coefficient at particulate volumes, 0-5 X 10~* c.c., 
1*0 X 10“* c.c., 1'6 X 10“* c.c., 2’0 X 10“* o.c. corresponding to numbers 
of particles per cubic centimetre of 2 x 10*, 1 X 10*, 0-67 x 10®, 0-6 X 10®, 
and take the arithmetic mean, it is clear that a good average value for the 
coefficient should be obtained. We have previously shown that for our 
experiments 

I« 1-76 X 10-»om.»/min. 
tjN 

Ah = 910-®. 
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Using these figures the results for the two smokes are given in the following 
table:— 



Veluoity ouefficient of coagulation (cm.* per min. x 10*). 

Particulate 





volump 

X 10*. 

For ooneontration 

For ooneontration 

12*8 mgm. per cubic metre. 

14*8 mgm. per oubio metre. 

(>•6 

0-300 

0-304 

10 

0*282 

0*278 

1 5 

0*268 

0-265 

2 0 

0*200 

0-267 

Average . 

0*280 

0*276 


It will be seen that the average calculated velocity coefficients are far slower 
than those measured experimentally (0-314 X lO'*’ and 0-310 X 10’^ cm,* 
per minute respectively). The difforenco between the two rates 0-004 X 10”^ 
is, however, the same. 

If now we consider the cause of this divergence, it becomes clear that the 
above method of cahnilation must give too slow a velocity of coagulation. 
It is asBiuned that at each stage the smoko is of perfectly uniform texture. 
This is not the case, as owing to coagulation there is present a greater or less 
range of size, many of the particles being well below the average and a number 
above it. In consequence of this the velocity of coagulation will be greater 
than that calculated, partly owing to the greatly augmented rate of coagulation 
of the small particles, but chiefly perhaps owing to the fact that particles of 
different sizes coagulate much more rapidly than those of an average size, 
especially when they arc fine {loo, ci^., p. 616). If now we could find the size 
distribution at any time, wo should be able to take these factors into account 
and thus obtain an accurate value for the velocity coefficient of coagulation at 
any time. 

Experimentally we have not been able to find any satisfactory way of 
determining the size distribution of our stearic acid smokes. On the theoretical 
side Smoluchowski* has worked out the numbers of the different sizes which 
should occur in a sol originally homogeneous which has coagulated for a definite 
time. To obtain a solution of the problem, however, he found it necessary 
to assume that the collision frequency of different sized particles is the same as 
that for particles of the same size. This, as stated above, is quite incorrect, 
especially if the divergence of size is great and will result in our calculating 
too great a number of fine particles and too small a number of large. In the 
* ‘ Z. phys. Ghem.,’ voL 92, p. 129 (1918). 
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case of smokes the error is accentuated as the coagulation velocity depends 
upon actual as well as relative size, increasing with decrease of radius. The 
velocity coefficients of coagulation worked out from distributioiui found in 
this way should, therefore, bo greater than the experimental values, owing to 
the presence of too many fine particles and too few large. Since, however, 
there appears to be no other way of obtaining an estimate of the size distribu¬ 
tion, we have calculated the distribution for a system initially homogeneous, 
when the numbers have decreased to definite fractions of those initially present 
using the Smoluchowski distribution equations in the form, 




n.= 


(no — to) 


na = 


ti 


V ’ 

vfi {Uq — 

V 


Here n^, n 2 , n 3 , ..., are the numbers of units, doublets, triplets, present 
when the number of particles has decreased to n from an initial number 
In order to find the velocity coefficient of coagulation, we require to know 
the fractional number of particles of various radii which are present. Now 
Smoluchowaki’s units, doublets, triplets, etc., are not, of course, equivalent 
to radii 1, 2, 3, since, for example, the radius of a doublet formed by the 
coalescence of two units is 21 = 1-26 and not 2. Accordingly particles of 
radius 2 are formed from 8 units and those of radius 3 from 27 units. We may, 
therefore, consider particles of radius 1 to consist of sizes 1 to 3, those of radius 
2 of sizes 4 to 16, those of radius 3 of sizes 17 to 43 and so on. In the following 
table we have calculated the percentage of particles of the various radii which 
are present according to this theory, for a system initially homogeneous, 
when the total number becomes reduced by coagulation to 0*5, 0*25, 0“167, 
0*126 of those originally present. 


Fraction of Initial 
number of particles. 


Percentage radius distribution. 


Badiul. 

Radius 2. 

Radius 3. 

Radius 4. 

1*0 

100*0 



0*0 

0-0 

87*5 

12*5 

00 

0*0 

0 25 

67*8 

41*4 

OS 

0*0 

0*107 

42*1 

62*6 

6*4 

0*0 

0*126 

33*0 

66*2 

11*6 

0*3 


2 V 


YOU 0«3fVI,—A- 
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We will now make use of this distribution to find the average value of the 
velocity coefficient of coagulation for a stearic acid smoke of concentration 
12*8 mgm. per cubic metro. This wiU be assumed to be homogeneous when 
4 X 10* particles per cubic centimetre are present, as we think it likely that, 
at about this stage, the smoke attains to its maximiim degree of uniformity. 
In this case = 0*93 X 10”* cm., fg = 1*86 X 10"* cm., fg = 2*79 X 10“* 
cm., fg = 3*72 X 10”* cm. 

Suppose now, for example, that at any time the mlative numbers of particles 
of radii rj, rg, fg are Wr^, n,,, Wr,. Then the ndativo numbers of collisions of 
the various typos involved are 

iKn.n,*, ^3.3.1*,*, K,.3.K83.n,.n,., 

and the average value of the velocity coefficient is 


^Ki.i. «.,*+ ^K3.a.n^^ + ^K3.3.nf.^ + Kj.3. K|.3■ n,,n^, + Kg.3.n,,nr. 

in.* + i«r * + K,* + + »r,n., + n,.n., ' 


where Kj.i is the velocity coefficient for the collision of two particles of radius 
fi, Kg.g that for the collision of two particles of radius fg, and so on. 

We have already shown how the value of the velocity coefficient for the 
collision of particlea of equal size may be calculated. For particles of imequal 
size this coefficient is given by {loc. cil,y pp. 513, 514); 

K3 .. = 27C(Di+D,)( 


= 27C 


RT 

(nniN 



(**1 + y .) s 
2 



1 +A- 

_ 


(^1 + ^s) S, 


where D^, Dg and 8j, Sg, arc the respective diffusion constants and radii of 
the spheres of influence of the two colliding particles of radii and rg, and the 
other constants have the same significance and numerical values as given 
above. 

The numerical results for the average values of the velocity coefficient at 
particulate volumes 0-6 X 10"*, 1*0 x 10”«,1*5 X 10”®, 2 0 X 10“*, assuming 
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the smolce to be homogeneous at particulate volume 0*26 X 10~*, are given 
in the following table :— 



Velocity coefficient of 

Particulate volume 

coagulation cm.* per minute X 10* 

X 10«. 

concentration 12*8 mgm. 


per cubic metre. 

i 

0-6 

0-345 

1 0 

0-335 

1*6 

0-325 

2 0 

0*317 

Average . . 

0-331 


In this case the calculated rate is faster than that found experimentally 
(0*314 X 10"’ cm.* per minute). This is not surprising when it is remembered 
that the theory predicts far too many of the smaller particles. For it most be 
borne in mind that not only is the rate of coagulation of the smallest particles 
of radius high (Kj.! = 0*344 x 10"’), but also that the rate of coagulation 
of the particles of radius with those of radius r, is even greater (K^.j — 
0*357 X 10"’) owing to the effect of the divergence in size. It will be noticed, 
however, that the average velocity coefficient calculated in this way, and thus 
making an approximate allowance for heterogeneity, is in much closer agree¬ 
ment with experiment than that found by assuming that the smoke is uniform 
at each stage. 

We have, therefore, arrived at the result, that whereas the experim^tal 
velocity coefficient of coagulation of reproducible stearic acid smokes of con¬ 
centration 12*8 mgm. pet cubic metre is 0*314 X 10 * cm.® per minute, a 
theoretical calculation which must give rather too high a velocity yields the 
value 0*331 X 10"’ cm.® per minute, whilst one which must give too low a 
rate yields 0*280 X 10"’ cm.* per minute. As the correct theoretical velocity 
lies between these calculated values and is probably nearer the higher, the 
disparity between theory and experiment cannot be great. There appears 
to bo considerable evidence, therefore, that the velocity coefficient that we 
have measured for smokes which we believe to be nearly homogeneous in the 
early stages, would bo in close accordance with the coagulation theory pre¬ 
viously given (loc. cU., p. 613), if accurate account could be taken of the 

heterogeneity produced by coagulation. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that we have a»umed throughout 
that the particles, whether unitary or complex, are spherical and of normal 


2 K 2 
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density. Actually micioscopic examination of stearic acid particles shows 
that the larger are generally irregularly spherical complexes, the density 
of which must be less than normal. Now the experiments of Millikan* 
show that such irregularities of shape cause little difference to the mobility 
of particles. On the other hand, the average radii of the complexes will 
be somewhat greater than we calculated, assuming they wore solid spheres. 
This will give rather too small a value for the velocity coefficient owing to 
the diminution in the term (1 + A X/r). At the same time the coefficient will 
tend to be increased, as the divergence of size between the smallest particles 
and the complexes will be greater than calculated. It appears likely that 
these two effects will to a great extent cancel out. This is confirmed by our 
e:q)eriments with oleic acid, a liquid having almost the same density in bulk 
as stearic acid. In this case coalescence rather than aggregation of the 
particles will occur so that these errors cannot arise. The velocity coefficient 
of coagulation is, however, the same as that of stearic acid within the limit of 
error of experiment. 

An apparatus is described by means of which it is possible to reproduce 
closely smokes volatilised at a low temperature. When this apparatus is 
used in a suitable way, the smokes obtained exhibit initially a high degree of 
uniformity. A numba of experimental results obtained with stearic acid 
smokes of the same weight concentration are given, and it is shown that the 
velocity of coagulation is constant within small limits. 

The experimental velocities of coagulation ate compared with values deduced 
from the Smoluchowski theory of coagulation as modified to apply to smokes. 
When the usual assumption is made that the smoke remains homogeneous 
during coagulation, the divergence between theory and experiment is large. 
If, however, account is taken of the ffict that a smoke which is initially homo¬ 
geneous must become heterogeneous owing to coagulation, the agreement 
between theory and experiment is good. The experiments are considered to 
show that the modified Smoluchowski theory represents to a close approxi¬ 
mation the rate of coagulation of a smoke. 

• ‘Phys. Rev.,' vol. 22, p. 1 (1823) 
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The Motion of Electrons in the Static Fidds of Hydrogen 
and Helium. 

By J. McDougall, B.A., Pembroke College^ Cambridge. 

(Communicated by R. H. Fowler, P.R.S.—Received January 30,1932.) 

1. The scattering of electrons by atoms was first investigated by Bom,* 
who adopted a method similar to that used by Huyghens and KirchofI for the 
scattering of light by obstacles. Physically, Bom’s approximation represents 
the integral of the amplitude of the secondary wavelets scattered from the 
incident plane wave only, and neglects the distortion of the plane wave by 
the atom. The perturbation of the incident wave will bo smaller the larger the 
energy of the wave, so one would expect Bom’s theory to be valid for high 
velocity impacts. Criteria for its validity have been given by Mottf and 
Moller. J The Bom theory cjertaiidy breaks down for sufficiently low velocities 
as the cross-section curves obtained fall uniformly with increase of velocity 
of the incident electron beam, whereas the rare gas and alkali metal cross- 
sections (obtained from experiments) exhibit maxima and minima. 

At an impact there arc present the incident waves and those scattered, both 
elastically and inelastically, and all these will interact. Bom’s first approxi¬ 
mation neglects the effect of the scattered waves and the next approximation 
is obtained by neglecting only the inelastically scattered waves, and calculating 
exactly the elastic scattering of the electrons by the static field. This is 
done by the method of partial cross-scctions which was developed by Faxen 
and Holt8mark§ and applied to the rare gases. The method consists in 
resolving the incident electrons into beams with different angidar momenta, 
(I+l)} A/ 27 U, and a numerical solution of the wave equation is found which 
gives asymptotically the sum of an incident plane wave and a scattered spherical 
wave. The analysis is similar to that used by Rayleigh for the scattering of 
sound waves by obstacles. The incident electrons with I = 0 make head-on 
collisions, and these are most important for slow electrons and weak fields. 
For strong fields and fast particles, the main contribution to the scattering 
may come from large values of I, when the calculation of scattered intensities 

• ‘Z. Physik,* vol. 3S, p. 803 (1926). 

t • Proo. Camb. Phil. Soo.,’ vol. 26, p. 304 (1928). 

J * Z. Physik,’ vol. 62, p. 64 (1930). 

I ‘ Z. Physik,* vol 46, p. 307 (1927). 
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by this method is not so convenient. In these cases the Bom approximation 
is usually satisfactory. The agreement between Holtsmark’s calculations 
and experiment is reasonably good, showing that the distortion of the wave is 
of fimdamental importance in the scattermg of slow electrons. 

The numerical work involved in Faxen and Holtsmark’s method is somewhat 
tedious, and recently Allis and Morse'*' have used a simple atomic model, using 
a potential field 



V-=0, r>ro- 


Z and fQ are chosen to make the field approximate as closely as possible to that 
of an actual atom. The solution of the wave equation with this form of potential 
may be carried out in terms of Whittaker functions. This method has been 
succ^Gssful in explaining the cross sections of the rare gases and the alkalis. 

It appears that for the scattering of slow electrons by heavy atoms the dis¬ 
tortion of the incident wave by the atom predominates, but the scattering 
curves for helium and hydrogen show minima for low voltages and do not agree 
with the Allis and Morse theory, although one would expect the agreement to 
be very good for low voltages. The non-static nature of the atomic field must 
be considered in order to explain the helium and hydrogem results, and such 
investigations are discussed by Massey and Mohr.f Their method has been 
applied to atoms with a simple electronic structure because of the complexity 
of the calculations, and the work on hydrogen and helium given in this paper 
has been carried out as a preliminary to their extension. 

2. The Mdhoi of Partial CTosH-section,H, —The equation for the motion of 
electrons in a field of force V (r) is 

+ = ( 1 ) 

^ is expanded in a series of zonal harmonics 

(J» = S L, (r) P, (cos 0), 

and the problem reduces to the solution of 

^ (rL,) + (B - V) - (rL,) = 0. 

* ‘ Z. Phyaik,’ vol. 70, p. 607 (1031). 
t ‘ Proo. Roy. Soo.,' A., toI. 136, p. 280 (1038). 


( 2 ) 

(3) 
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We assume r*V as r iucieases, and the solution for large r becomes that of 
the equation 

^(,LJ + {5^b - (rt.) - 0. (« 

The ttolutions are 

rL|(A t) and irL, = (At), 


where 

Now 

and 


A* 


J,+i(1t) ^ am {hr - \ln) ^ 


J_,-j (ir) -(-!)• ^ cos {kr - ^In) 


r 


(5) 


Hence the asymptotic form of the solution is 


where 


rhi = Adi+i (hr) i* + (hr) r*, 

= C| sin (At — JItt + 5|), 


sin S, = 


V(A,» + B,*)- 


Si is a phase constant depending on I, Y (r), and k. 

The asymptotic form of <]> is 

+ - 2 ^8in(A!r - + 8,) P, (cos 0). 

t T \ 2 


( 6 ) 

(7) 


( 8 ) 


Fazen and Holtsmark {loc. cit.) break up the form (8) for ^ into the sum of an 
incident plane wave and a scattered spherical wave and express the scattered 
intensity in the form 


Q-SQ,. 

= ^?S{21 + l)8in®8, 

A* I 


= ^Z(2I+1) 


B.«(«) 




(9) 


This expression has the dimensions of an area and represents the cross-aection 
exposed to the incident beam by the scattering system. 
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3. In the pieeent woik, equation (3) is solved by numerical methods and 
the calculation continued until the field Y has effectively vanished. By 
comparing the solutions beyond the field with the form (6) the ratio of the 
constants A|, B|, is found and h^ce the phase 3). Atomic units are used, 
and as V is negative for an attractive field, it is convenient to write Y = — v. 
Then equation (3) may bo written 

P" + [2« += (10) 

where P = fLj. The method of solution is that given by Hartree* in the 
determination of self-consistent fields. Por helium the field given by Hartree 
{he, eit.) was used. This is given in Table I, Z being the “ effective nuclear 
charge.” In the calculations Z, the “ effective nuclear charge for potential ” 
is required. This has been calculated and is included in the table. The relation 
between Z and Z, is 

y._y 

( 11 ) 


Table I.—^Field of Neutral Helium. 


f. 

Z. 

Zp. 

r. 

Z. 

Zp. 

0 

2-000 

2-000 

1-6 

0-230 

0-048 

01 

1-988 

1*668 

1*8 

0*169 

0-020 

0-2 

1-032 

1-366 

2-0 

0-106 

1 1 


1-826 

1-104 

2-2 



0*4 

1*682 

0*886 

2*4 

0-044 


0*6 

1*344 

0-668 

2-6 

0-028 


0-8 

1-013 

0-346 

2-8 



1-0 

0*733 

0-212 


0*011 


1-2 

0-616 

0-130 

3*6 


0 

1-4 

0*364 

0-070 

4-0 

0-001 

0 


' 1 \ 

For hydrogen, the potential v is e'*' , so that 

Z, = n; = «-«' (1 + r). 

For helium, Zp <0*001 at r = 3*2, t.e., r = fg, and beyond this point the 
solution obtained is an exact solution of (4) with the boundary value P (r^) 
at f = r,, where P (Tq) = roL|(ro) is a solutiem of (3). When fitting the P 
curves on to those given by (6) the zeros are compared in order to avoid 
arbitrary c<Histants. 

* * FNo. Csmb. PhiL Soo.,* voL 24, p. 89 (1928). 
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Z = 0 CakdcUicm .—^Beyond the field, the P curves are sine curves and the 
distance between consecutive zeros is tc/A;. The calculations were continued 
outwards so as to give three or four zeros (found by interpolation) and their 
distance apart compared with TzjL They wore found to agree to within 1 in 
6000. The intervals of integration were varied with the value of A, viz,, A — 1, 
13-6 volts, interval in r of 0-2 giving 16 intervals between consecutive zeros; 
k — 2, 64•! volts, interval in r of 0*1; and A; = 4, 216*6 volts, intervals of 
0*6, For the smaller intervals it was necessary to interpolate to find the 
field for normal helium. The phase is given by the equation 

A;p = p7t — S, (12) 

for a zero at r — p ; p is an integer. 

In fig. 1 are drawn the P curves for helium and the corresponding curves for 
plane waves (which are sine curves) for 1,10, 26, 50 and 216*6 volt electrons. 
The (jurves show clearly the distortion of the waves by the atom, and how the 
radius of the sphere in which the field is effective varies with the velocity of 
the electrons. The Allis and Morse value rQ = 0*55 is much too small for 



Pxa, 1.—^Illuatraiing wave ftmetions of electrons with zero angular momentum in the 
statio field of the helium atom. The full line curve gives r times this wave function, 
the broken curves the corresponding plane wave functions sin Ar, for comparison. 
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slow electrons. Table II gives the phases found and these are plotted in 
fig. 2. 

Table II.—Phases. Helium and Hydrogen. 




Helium. 




Hydr(»gcn. 



L i 

So. i 

: 

Sr 

N’olte. 

i 1*. 


1 

1 0-ISH 

2-570 

0 1 

0 1 

‘A 

* 0 008 1 

0-667 

1 

' 0-272 1 

2 108 ; 

0 

0 

1 

0-136 , 

0 847 

5 

0 «K)8 1 

1 H50 1 

0 020 

0 

1 

0-272 ' 

1 034 

10 

1 0 850 

1 481 

0 

0 

2 

0 384 

1 060 

15 

1 05:i 

1-300 

0-070 , 

0 000 

5 

< 0 (i08 . 

1 007 

W 

i-;i59 

1 -250 

0 ! 

0 

13 51 

1 

0-905 

.W 

1 1922 

1 093 

0-180 • 

0 04 L j 

54.15 

2 

0-694 

I21H 

;i 

0 898 

0 272 ' 

0-095 1 

i 121-8 

3 

0-569 

21A-S 

4 

0-784 

0-301 ' 

0-1.30 

210 0 

1 4 i 

0 49(» 

:W8'5 

5 1 

0 0f)6 ' 

O-308 1 

0 152 

338-5 

' 5 ! 

0 432 


J = 1, 2 Calculatwns .—^Beyond the tiehl, the P curves are of tin* fonu 


[Aj Ji+j {hr) + B, J^|.| {hr)l (13) 


and the zeros of P are the zeros of the bracket. The distance between zeros 
is of the order of tc/A:, and the intervals were taken as in the 2 = 0 calculations. 
The zeros of the P curves were found by interpolation, and the phases given 
by 

tftn S, - (- 1)« = (- l)«+i . (14) 

where r = p is a zero of F. It was necessary to calculate the Bessel functions 
for each value of A;p as tables* do not give them at sufficiently small intervals. 
The values of (A;p) are small as this function is close to a zero, and those 
of J_(.|(A;p) are numerically large (near a maximum or minimum) and it 
is essential to find A;p and (A;p) as accurately as possible. Two or three 
phases beyond the field were found and the tan Sj values were in very close 
agreement. The phases found are given in Table II and fig. 2. As the helium 
results showed that the 2 = 1, 2 contributions were unimportant except for 
high velocity impacts, these calculations were not made for hydrogen. 

4. Diactission. —The behaviour of the phases 8 q for hydrogen and helium 
difEer greatly (fig. 2). The helium curve rises to tc and the hydrogen falls to 
0 for zero velocity. This corresponds to the much greater disturbance of the 

* Hayashi, ** Tafeln der Besselsohen etc. Fonktioneii,*’ Springer (1980). 
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incident waves by the field in the case of helium. The phase value will always 
be an integral multiple of n for zero velocity, and for atoms in which this 
harmonic predominates minima will be obtained in the cross-section curves 
at the velocities for which the phase is tc, 2n, etc. 



Fro. 2.—Illustrating phase changes for helium and hydrogen and comfuiriBon with approxi- 
mate formula. Ta, exact Sq phases for helium; 16, approximate phases for helium 
given by Bom formula; 11^, exact phases for hydrogen; 116, approximate ^ 
phases for hydrogen. 

It is of interest to compare the phases with those given by the first Bom 
approximation. Mott* has shown that these phases are 

S, = ^jJV(f)[x,“(r)Prfr. ( 16 ) 

where _ 

( 16 ) 

These have been calculated and are compared with the values found by the 
methods of this paper in Table III. The corresponding curves are found in 
fig. 2. 

For hydrogen the 8, phases agree within 6 per cent, for electrons over 126 
volts. The 8, phases for helium are not in such good agreement: at A — 6 
(3S8‘6 volts) the difference is 3° in 40°. This is better than Mott’s criterion 

• ‘ Pioo. Chunb. PhU. Soo.,’ vol. 25, p. 904 (1029). 
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Table III.—Comparison of Phases with Bom-Mott Values. 


k. 

Helium. 

Hydrogen. 


>0. 

Z- 

1. 

2 = 

2. 

Z = 0. 


Kxact. 

Bom. 

Kxact. 

Bom. 

Exact. 

Bom. 

Exact. 

Bom. 

0 

314 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1*40 

0*57 

0 07 

0*04 

0*006 

0*006 

0*91 

U-60 

2 

107 

0-74 

019 

016 

0*041 

0 033 

0*69 

0*60 

3 

0*90 

0*76 

0*27 

0-24 

0*096 

0*077 

0*67 

0*64 

4 

0*78 

0-70 

0*30 

0-27 

0 130 

0*113 

0*49 

0*47 

6 

0-60 

« 

0-64 

0*31 

0-29 

0*152 

0*138 

0*43 

0*42 


indicates, sijicc he shows that Bom’s first approximation is suificient only 
when the phase is small (8 < 1). The J = l, 2 phase-velocity curves rise 
slowly to a maximum and fall to zero again with inertiase of velocity of incident 
electrons. On the low velocity side of the maximum the agreomont with the 
Born values is not very satisfactory. The reason for this is found by con¬ 
sidering tlie correct form 

8, = ^|*V(r).P»rfr, (17) 

which replaces formula (15). P is the wave function given by equation (10) 
and differs only slightly from r* (fo-) for large values of A. Hence the 
phases given by the Bom formula sliould be correct for sufficiently largo h 
For small values of k the main contribution to the integral (17) comes from 
small values of r where P and r* (hr) are both small but may have a 
high percentage difference. Consequently the phases given by (15) and (17) 
will both be small, but the difference may be a large proportion of the correct 
value. As the agreement between the S^^’s is good when 8 is as high as a 
good approximation to the scattering formula can be obtained by using the 
Bom-Mott formula (15) to calculate the phases, and substituting these values 
in the Faxen and Holtsmark expression 

^6) = .4 S -!)(» + 1) P, (cos 6). (18) 

MKi B 0 


for the scattering function. The experiments of Dymond and Watson with 
210 volt electrons agreed well with the Bom scattering curve and the phase 
found in this paper difiers by about Op from the Bom value at 210 volts. 
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The cioss-section curve for helium has been drawn in terms of the experi¬ 
mental absorption coefficient a (for 0° C. and a pressure of 1 mm. of mercury), 
and are compared in fig. 3 with the Allis and Morse and experimental curves. 
If the cross-section Q (equation (9)) is measured in units of the square of the 
first Bohr hydrogen radius, the relation between Q and a is Q == 1 -02a. The 
curve III shows values greater than the experimental curve II, but the con¬ 
sideration of exchange effects reduces the curve III values greatly for low 



Fio, 3*—Comparison of observed and oaluulatcd croHS-soction curves for helium. I, calcu¬ 
lated for approximate atomic field (Allis and Morse); II, observed ; III, calculated 
for correct atomic field. 


velocities. The Allis and Morse curve is below curve III since they ignore the 
scattering by the field outside the radius Tq at which thoir assumed field 
vanishes. This scattering is very large for low velocity impacts. The agree¬ 
ment between the Allis and Morse and experimental curves is better than could 
be expected and appears to be due to the cancellation of scattering due to the 
outer field and the exchange effects. 

The consideration of the scattering of electrons by a static field does not 
represent the complete solution of the problem of the scattering of electrons 
by the atom, but by use of the wave functions calculated above it is possible 
to obtain further approximations. This is done in an accompanying paper 
by Massey and Mohr, who investigate the effect of exchange phenomena. 
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The wave equation for the motion of an electron in the static fields of 
hydrogen and helium is solved by numerical methods for electrons of energy 
up to 340 volts. Tlie phase-velocity relations for the zero order harmonic for 
hydrogen, and the first three harmonics for helium, am compared with the 
Bom-Mott curves. A comparison of helium cross-section curves is made. 
The wave functions foxmd in the static field may be used as first approximations 
in calculations which take account of the actual non-static nature of the field. 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to Messrs, H. 8. W. Massey and 
C. B. 0. Mohr for their interest in tlie work, which was made possible by a 
grant from the Department of Scientific and Industrial Kcscarch. 


Electron Polarisation. 

By W. 0, Langstroth, Ph.D., 1851 Exhibition Scholar, King’s College, London. 

(Communicated by 0. W. Hichardson, F.R.S.—Received February 5, 1952.) 

Dirac’s modified wave equation which successfully accounts for many of 
the phenomena interpreted as due to the spin of orbital electrons, also predicts 
that the free electron should have a spin. On this basis each electron wave 
is characterised by a definite direction other than that of propagation, and an 
electron beam should be capable of exhibiting polarisation. A method for 
the production and detection of a polarised electron beam is suggested by the 
double scattering experiments for the production and detection of polarised 
X-rays, especially in view of the similarity between diffraction phenomena for 
electrons and electromagnetic waves. 

Double scattering experiments have been performed by a number of investi¬ 
gators and it has been well established that no observable effect is found with 
electrons having energies in the neighbourhood of 100 volts.* With very 
much higher energies, however, an asymmetry in the intensity distribution of 
the secondary scattering appears to exist, although the evidence is somewhat 
contradictory and incomplete. This paper gives an account of a double 

* Davisson and Qermer, ‘ Nature,* vol, 122, p. 809 (1928 ); ' Phys. Rev.,’ vol, 33, 
p. 118 (1929)» vol. 33, p. 780 (1929); ' Bell. Syit. Teoh. J.,* vol. 8, p. 466 (1929), 
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scattering experiment in which electrons were anccessively reflected at approxi¬ 
mately 90° from thick polycrystalline tungsten targets. The results* * * § extend 
the region in whfch the aB}rmniotry in the secondiury scattering is known to be 
less than I per cent, to electron energies of 10 kilovolts. 

Theoretically, it has been shownt that when a beam of electrons is twice 
scattered by single stripped nuclei^ the intensity distribution of the secondary 
S(*>att8ring should be asymmetric about the direction of incidence of the 
secondary beam. The asymmetry is of observable magnitude]: only when largo 
scattering angles, high velocity electrons, and nuclei of high atomic number are 
used. It has a periodicity of 27r, and the maximum and minimum intensity 
occur at 0° and 180° of the azimuth, i.e., in the plane of the primary and 
secondary beams. In the 90° -270° azimuthal plane the predicted scattering 
is symmetrical. 

There is some difficulty in applying these results to the actual double scatter¬ 
ing experiment, for one is concerned in practice not with single nuclei, but 
with aggregations of nuclei. They may be expected to describe the phenomenon 
accurately Only if no electrons which have undergone multiple or plural 
scattering in a target enter the measurements, if the polarisation effects due 
to single scattering centres are additive, and if electronic scattering is negligible. 

An investigation of the polarisation relations for small angle scattering 
(“ regular reflection *'), in which the targets were toated as two-dimensional 
gratings, gave a result qualitatively different from that for isolated nuclei.§ 
The value of the calculation in practice depends upon the nature of the 
mechanism of reflection at the target^s surface, of which little is known, and 
in any event the results cannot l>e extrapolated to large angles. 

Experimentally, asymmetric distributions have been observed with fast 
electrons both for small and large scattering angles. The reported effects are 
of quite different kinds, varying appanmtly with the method of production. 
With small angle scattering from solid targets an effect has been reported|| 
which is not found when the scattering occurs through foils.^ Moreover, a 


* Indioaied in * Nature,’ vol, 127, p, 891 (1931). 

t Mott, ‘ Prw.. Roy. Soo..’ A vol. 124, p. 426 (1029). 

t Mott, ‘ Nature,’ vol. 128, p. 464 (1931). Calculationa of reference 3 corrected and 
extended. 

§ Ualpom, ‘ Z. Phyaik,’ vol. 07, p. 320 (1931). 

II Rupp, ‘ Z, Phyaik,’ vol. 63, p. 648 (1929), vol. 61, p. 168(1930); ‘ Naturwias,’ vol, 18, 
p. 207 (1030). 

% Thomaon, ‘ Nature,* vol. 120, p. 842 (1930); Kirohner, ‘ Phys. Z.,’ vol, 31, p. 772 
(1930). 
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still different effect is observed when a combination of solid target and foil is 
used,* An additional typo of asymmetry (in the 90®-270° plane) was first 
observed by Cox, McIIwraith, and KuiTelmeyer,t but was later attributed to 
instrumental causc^s.^ More recently,§ however, Chase has reported that this 
type of asymmetry does exist. Finally, a small asymmetry (about 2 per cent.) 
of the type predicted by the specialised theory has been observed by Dymond|| 
in electron scattering at large angles from thin foils. 

Several methods other than the double scattering experiment have been 
suggested for the production and detection of polarised electron beams,^ 
but they do not yield themselves readily to experimental investigation. Other 
methods which have been tried have had inconclusive results.** 

Experimental. 

In this experiment a beam of electrons was twice scattered from tungsten 
targets, and the intensity of the secondary scattering at 0"^ and 180° of the 
azimuth was determined. 

In most types of apparatus one target is rotated through 180° between 
measurements of the intensity scattered at 0° and 180° of the azimuth. This 
rotation may introduce an asymmetry which is a property of the tube and not 
of the electrons. The writer’s apparatus was constructed so that the intensity 
scattered at 0° and 180° of the azimuth could be measured without altering 
the relative position of the polarising and analysing targets. By rotating the 
polarising target through an angle of 180° and the use of a second filament, 
an additional set of measurements could be made, in which the spin asymmetry 
should have been reversed in direction, and so have appeared doubly magnified 
in the results. 

The tube design is shown schematically in fig. 1. A beam of electrons from 
a tungsten filament (F or F') was accelerated through a system of slits (A or 
A') and impinged at 45° on a tungsten target P. The specularly reflected 
beam passed through two slits (S, S') and impinged at normal incidence on a 

* Rupp, * Naturwiss.,’ vol. 19, p. 109 (1931); Rupp and Szilard,' Naturwias.,' vol. 19, 
p. 422 (1931). 

t ‘ Proo. Nat. Acad. Soi.,’ vol. 14, p. 644 (1928). 

X Chose, • Phys. Rev.,* vol. 34, p. 1069 (1929). 

§ ‘ Phys. Rev.,* vol. 36, p. 1060 (1930). 

II •• Nature,** voL 128, p. 149 (1931). 

f Mott, * Proo. Roy. Soo.,* A, vol. 126, p. 222 (1929); Fues and Helmann, * Phys, Z.,’ 
vol. 31, p. 465 (1930); Pauli, * Report to the Solvay Congress,’ October, 1930. 

** Wolf, * Z. Physik,’ vol. 62, p. 314 (1928); Meyers and Cox, * Phys. Rev.,' vol. 34, 
p. 1067 (1920). 
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tiiDgBten target B. The electrons scattered from this target at an angle of 
slightly more than 90° in the plane of the primary and secondary beam passed 
through slits D and D' and through a retarding field to the Faraday cylinders 
C and C'. The polarising target P could be magnetically rotated through 180° 
so that either filament could be used. Once properly set the angle of rotation 
was assured by the stops L and L'. 

Since the slit system was enclosed, with the exception of the slits A, A', D 
and D', by brass walls 3 mm. thick kept at a constant potential, the electrons 



Fio. 1.—^Kxperjinontftl Tube. 

were scattered in an approximately field free space. The slits defining the* 
secondary beam were circular and were 5 mm. in diameter. The slits D and D' 
were rectangular slits 1 • 5 mm, wi<lc and 5 mm. long. With the procedure used 
accurate symmetry in the size of the slits and the capacities of the collecting 
systems was not essential, although an effort was made to have the apparatus 
as symmetrical as possible. 

The containing tube was made of pyrex glass, and the metal-glass j*>ints 
were made vacuum tight with scaling wax. 

Each Faraday cylinder was surrounded by an earthed metal protecting 
cylinder, and the opening tlirough which the electrons entered was covered 
with a gauze which formed one terminal of the retarding field. The protecting 
cylinder was adjusted so that the distance between the gauze and the walls ol 
the slit system was small. Accordingly, only those electrons which had a large 
velocity component in the direction of the axis of the cylinder could reach the 
collector against the retarding field. This prevented the large number of 
elections scattered from various parts of the apparatus and having paths 
outside the walls of the slit system from interfering with the measurements. 

2 0 
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The inguUtion and support of the Faraday cylinders was a long pyiex tube 
into which the tungsten electrometer lead was sealed. Each cylinder was 
connected permanently to one set of quadrants of a Dolazalek electrometer, 
and each system was provided with an earthing key. The electrometer was 
used heterostatically. The sensitivity of the measuring system as used in 
most cases was 2*5 X 10"^^ amperes per millimetre per second. 

The filaments were surrounded by cylindrical brass caps which were sup¬ 
ported on pyrex tubes for the sake of thermal insulation from the wax joints. 
Electrical connection was made by means of a fine tungsten wire. The electrons 
passed through a circular slit in the cap, and could be focussed by moving the 
cap in the direction of its axis. The correct position for focussing on the 
polarising target was found from preliminary experiments, and was taken as 
that in which no discolouration of the sides of the slit (A, A') occurred. The 
accelerating potential was applied between the cap (and the filament) and the 
walls of the slit system. 

Because of the proximity of the filaments at high potential, the shielding of 
the collecting systems and of the electrometer had to be very complete. A 
small lead shield immediately about the tube was used to absorb any 
X-radiation which might have penetrated the walls of the slit system. An 
earthed metal shield enclosed as completely as possible the collecting systems, 
the electrometer leads, and the electrometer itself. An additional earthed 
metal sheet was placed between the shield and the filaments. With this 
arrangement no motion of the electrometer needle occurred on running a well- 
evacuated tube with a cold filament. 

The high potential was obtained from the terminals of an oil condenser 
which were connected through a point plane rectifying tube to the secondary 
terminals of a large induction coil. This apparatus furnished a rectified 
potential of from 8*6 to 10 kilovolts. Since the positive condenser plate was 
earthed and the walls of the slit system were kept at 1 *7 kilovolts positive to 
earth by means of accumulators, an accelerating potential of from 10-2 to 
11*7 kilovolts was obtained. In the following discussion this will be referred 
to as 10 kilovolts. The condenser voltage was measured by means of a spark 
gap composed of two balls 4 cm. in diameter.* 

Potentials of 2 kilovolts were obtained from an Evershed direct current 
generator, and were measured by means of an electrostatic voltmeter. Voltages 
of 1*7 kilovolts and less were obtained from a bank of accumulators. 


* Kaye and Laby, ** Physical and Ghemioal Constants,” 6th ed., p. 07. 
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The pumping system was composed of a two*stage Volmer mercury diSuBion 
pump, hacked through a CaC^ drying tube by a Hyvac oil pump. Charcoal 
and liquid air was used to clean up the residual vapours in the later stages 
of evacuation. Pressures were indicated by a MacLeod gauge. 

Procedure, 

Before the metal parts were assembled in the x)yrex tube they were baked 
out at about 300® C. until a pressure of 10“® mm. of mercury was obtained at 
this temperature. After they had been placed in the tube and it liad been 
evacuated, the slit system and the targets were again degassed by means of a 
furnace which fitted over the end of the tube. The electron guns were baked 
out with a gas flame. 

The tube was baked out thoroughly before each series of measurements, 
and in addition the targets were bombarded with 10 kilovolt electrons for at 
least half an hour before taking readings. During a run the pressure was 
always less than 10"® mm. of mercury, and in general a good sticking vacuum 
was maintained. With these pressures no drift of the electrometer occurred 
when the back of the polarising target was bombarded with 10 kilovolt 
electrons and an accelerating potential (for positive ions) of 1«7 kilovolts was 
applied between the gauze and the slit walls. 

A milliammeter in the filament circuit, and a voltmeter connected directly 
across the filament served as an indication of the steadiness of election 
emission, but the ability to repeat electrometer readings was taken as the 
final criterion. 

The magnitudes of the retarding fields were fixed by the following con> 
siderations:— 

(а) The fields had to be large enough to prevent electrons, which had paths 
outside the walls of the slit* system, from reaching the collectors. This 
condition was considered as fulfilled when on bombarding the back of the 
polarising target no electrons reached the Faraday cylinders. 

(б) The considerations which fix the lower limit of the retarding field arise 

from the results of investigations on the scattering of fast electrons 
from metallic surfaces. ♦ The scattered beam is composed of two groups, 

♦ Farnsworth, ‘ Phys. Rev./ voL 20, p. 358 (1922); Baltrusohat and Starke, ‘ Phys. Z.,' 
voL 23, p. 403 (1922); Chylinsky, ‘ Phys. Rev./ vol. 28, p, 429 (1920); Becker, * Ann. 
Physik,’ voL 78, p. 228 (1926); Wagner, • Phys. Rev.,* vol. 36, p. 98 (1980); Stehberger, 
•Ann. Physik/ vol. 80, p. 826 (1928); Schonland, ‘ Proo. Roy. 8oo./ A, vol. 108, p. 187 
(1926); Webster, CUrk and Hansen, ‘ Phys, Rev./ vol 37, p. 115 (1931). 
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a relatively large one of low velocity electrons, and a small one of fast 
electrons, the majority of which have nearly the primary energy. 
When gold is used as a scatterer the maximum in the energy distribution 
curve for the fast group lies at approximately 0-94 of the primary 
energy, Wagner (Zoc. cU.), Only the fast group must be allowed to reach 
the collectors. 

The arrangement of the fields is given in the following table. 


Table I. 


Arrangement. 

Accelerating potential. 

Retarding potential. 


volts. 

volte 

1 

10000 

1700 

2 

2000 

284 

3 

1100 

100 


A complete set of measurements consisted of four distinct parts. The rate of 
drift of the electrometer needle was determined for each collector system using 
(a) 10 kilovolt electrons from filament F, (6) 1 kilovolt electrons from filament 
F, (c) 10 kilovolt electrons from filament F', (d) 1 kilovolt electrons from filament 
F'. The readings for the two collector systems were taken alternately so that 
any change in the electron emission might not pass unnoticed. The ratio of 
the rates of drift for the two collector systems was taken as a measure of the 
secondary electron scattering at 0*^ and 180^ of the azimuth. 

The revc'rsal of the polarising target should have reversed the spin as}nnm6try 
but left the tube asymmetry in the same direction. In this way any asymmetry, 
such as that duo to a diffraction effect in the analyser, which might tend to 
mask a real or indicate a false spin asymmetry, was apparent. 

The tube current and the collector current were respectively of the order of 
10"* and 10"“ amperes in this experiment. 


RemUs. 

The experimental ratios for the rates of drift for the collectors C and C' 
(0® and 180® of the azimuth) with 10, 2 and 1 kilovolt electrons are given in 
Table II. These values have not been corrected for the asymmetry inherent 
in the apparatus, the magnitude of which is given, very nearly, by the values 
for the slow electrons. The same parts were used in tubes 1, 2 and 3, but 
they were entirely dismantled and reassembled so that all adjustments were 
made anew for each series of measurements. 
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Table II,—Experimental Ratios of the Intensities Scattered at 0° and 180° of 

the Azimuth. 


Tube. 

Filament. 

1 kv. 

2kv. 

1 10 kr. 

1 

F 

1-06 


106 


F' 

106 

— 

1*07 

2 

F 

_ 

110 

1*10 


F' 

— 

112 

M4 

3* 

F 

1*24 


1-24 


F' 

1*46 


1-46 


* Tube 3 was a preliminaiy tube. On taking it dovm after a Aeries of readings it was found 
that the polarising target was not oorreetly set and that the metal cylinder which surrounded the 
filament, and which in this tube was brought out through a wax joint, had become warm, softened 
the wax, and caused a distortion of the electron guns. This fault in design was rectified in later 
tubes as previously descnbed. In this tube the ratios obtained with the reversal of the target 
were quite different. It is probable that had the slits used to define the secondary beam been 
smaller this effect would not have appeared. 

Altogether 160 determinations of the ratio of the seuttcrcd intensity at 0° 
and 180° of the azimuth were made. The calculated error of reading in a single 
observation was 3-2 per cent., and a sufficient number of readings were made 
with each tube under each set of conditions to give the mean values in Table II 
an accuracy of 1 per cent. Only two of the determined ratios showed deviations 
from the mean greater than the calculated error, which could not be definitely 
accounted for. These two values were included in calculating the averages 
given in Table II. It is probable that they were due to vibrations which 
affected the electrometer needle. 

Discitssion, 

The results given in Table II show that for 10 kilovolt electrons scattered 
twice through angles of 90° from thick tungsten targets, the asymmetry in 
the 0°-180° azimuthal plane (if any) is less than 1 per cent.f The scattering 
in the 90°-270® plane was not investigated. 

It is of interest to examine the various types of asymmetry which have been 
reported to exist under different experimental conditions. When the electron 
velocities are very high the following types have been observed. 

(a) Asymmetry. Cox and co-workers; Chase (loc, cif.),—^A large asym¬ 
metry in the 90°-270° and a smaller asymmetry in the 0°-180° 
azimuthal plane. 

Experimental Method.—Fast particles (velocity of from 0-7 to 0-95 

t The osymmetiy given by the ooirected calculations for isolated tungsten nuolei is 
less than 1 per cent* for electrons of 10 kilovolts energy. 
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the velocity of light) weie successively scattered at 90® from thidc 
lead targets. 

(b) Asymmetry. Rupp (loc. cit ),—12 per cent, asymmetry in the 0M80® 
azimuthal plane, the scattered intensity being greatest at ^ = 0^. 
Symmetrical scattering in the 90®-270® plane. 

Experimental Method.—-80 kilovolt electrons wore twice scattered at 
grazing incidence from thick targets of gold. 

(c) Asymmetry. Thomson (and Kirchner) (loc, ciL ),—Less than 1 per cent. 

in any direction. 

Experimental Method.—High velocity electrons (about 65 kilovolts) 
were twice scattered by passage through thin foils. A portion of 
the first di&action pattc^m was screent^d off, and the intensity of 
opposite sides of the rings in the second pattern compared. 

(d) Asymmetry. Rupp, and Rupp and Szilard (loc, ctf.).—A large asymmetry 

in the plane, the scattered intensity being largest at ^ = 180®. 

S 3 nnmctrical scattering in the 90®“270° plane. This a 83 mametry could 
be rotated about the azimuth by application of a suitable magnetic 
field to the secondary beam. 

Experimental Method.—220 kilovolt electrons scattered at 90® from 
a thick gold target were passed through a thin gold foil, and the 
intensity of opposite sides of the diffraction rings compared. 

(e) Asymmetry. Dymond (loc, cit .).—A small (about 2 per cent.) asymmetry 

in the 0®-180® azimuthal plane, the scattered intensity being greatest 
at ^ == 0°. 

Experimental Method.—70 kilovolt electrons were twice scattered at 
90° from gold foils. 

These experiments indicate a wide variety in th(; nature of the effect obtained 
imder different conditions of scattering. The results of (c), (d) and (e) seem 
least liable to contain an effect which is not due to a property of the electron 
itself. While (c) and (e) may be considered to follow in general the predictions 
of the theory, there is apparently no reason to expect the result of (i). 

In view of the fact that practical conditions may be immensely more com¬ 
plicated than those of the Mott theory, it is not surprising that it does not 
fumiBh a guide, even in a qualitative way, to all the above experiments. This 
may be due to (a) the fact that a large proportion of the beam scattered from a 
thick target consists of electrons which have undergone more than one collision, 
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(6) the insufficiency of the theoretical model, (c) the inclusion of extraneous 
effects in the experimental results. 

(tt) One would expect that a large proportion of these electrons in a beam 
would cause depolarisation and so lead to negative results. It is difficult to 
see how it coiild possibly account for the observed effects. Multiple scattering 
was largely eliminated in Dymond’s experiment and his results for the 0°-180® 
azimuthal plane are qualitatively in accord with the theory, but are too low by 
a factor of five. It is also practically negligible in those experiments in which 
the scattering is produced by the diffraction of electrons in thin films. For the 
small angles obtainable by this method, however, the predicted effect is not of 
observable magnitude. 

(5) In order to apply the Mott theory to a practical case, it is necessary to 
assume that effects due to single scattering nuclei are additive. Polarisation 
effects of observable magnitude have been obtained in the diffraction type of 
experiment, and at first sight this might be attributed to the fact that the 
electron wave makes a collision with a crystal as a whole, and so the above 
assumption breaks down. Intensity measurements of the ordinary electron 
diffraction rings indicate that at small angles at least the sc*,attering follows 
the Kutherford law if due account be taken of the effect of the atomic charge 
cloud.* Since the addition of single effects is valid here it might be expected 
to apply also in the case of polarisation. 

On the other hand, Halpemf has investigated the polarisation asymmetry 
for the double scattering experiment at small angles, by making use of the 
experimental fact that a beam of electrons impinging on a target at nearly 
grazing incidence, is for the most part specularly reflected without loss of 
energy. The targets were represented by two-dimensional gratings and the 
polarisation relations differ qualitatively from those calculated for isolated 
nuclei. They cannot be obtained by a superposition of single effects and are 
expressed in terms of unknown quantities, the force fields in the gratings. 
For large angles this treatment is not valid. 

Simpler theoretical models for the targets, such as a vacuum at a different 
electrical potential than the surrounding vacuum, lead to negative results for 
the double scattering experiment, t 

The electronic scattering should, on theoretical grounds,§ be negligible in 

• Mark and Wierl, ‘ Z. Physik/ voL 60, p. 741 (1030). 

t ‘ Z. Phyaik,* vol. 67, p, 320 (1931). 

t Frenkel, * C. B. Acad. Soi. Paris,’ vol, 188, p. 133 (1029); Alexandrow, * Z. Pbysik,* 
vol. 60, p. 387 (1930). 

f Wolfe, ‘ Phys. Rev.,’ vol. 37, p, 691 (1931). 
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comparison with the total scattering and the work of Mark and Wierl {loc. 
dt) indicates that its effect vanishes at angles of the order of 10^. 

I wish to express my thanks to Professor 0. W. Richardson for the suggestion 
of the problem and for helpful discussion, and to the Royal Commission for the 
Exhibition of 1851, whose award made this work possible. 

Summary. 

A description is given of a type of experimental tube in which electrons are 
scattered twice at approximately 90^ from thick tungsten targets. The 
intensities of the secondary scattering in the plane of the primary and secondary 
beams (0® and 180° of the azimuth) can be determined without altering the 
relative position of the polarising and analysing targets. 

The experimental results obtained with this tube indicate that the in¬ 
tensities scattered at 0° and 180° of the azimuth do not differ by more than 
the experimental error (1 per cent.) for primary electron energies up to 
10 kilovolts. 

A short summary of the positive results obtained by various investigators 
for very fast electrons is given, and their connection with the specialised theory 
developed by Mott is briefly discussed. 
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Ionic Diamagnetic Swceptibilities, 

By W. Roqib Anqus, Sir William Ramsay Laboratories of Inorganic and 
Physical Chemistry, University College, London. 

(Communicated by F. Q. Donnan, F.R.S.- -Received February 3, 1932.) 

1 . Introduciim. 

Various attempts have been made to evaluate ionic diamagnetic susceptibili¬ 
ties. The two chief methods of attack have been (1) by the evaluation of 
Ibrmulfie connecting the. diamagnetic susceptibility with the charge distribution 
of a symmetrical atom or ion, and (2) from a consideration of experimental 
data. In this paper ionic diamagnetic susceptibilities are calculated from 
Slater’s formulaf introducing a slight modification in the method of evaluating 
the effective nuclear charge. 


2 . Methods of Calculating Diatnagnetio Susceptibility, 

The classical formula^ for the diamagnetic susceptibility of a symmetrical 
atom or ion is 




6mc^ 


Sr*, 


( 1 ) 


where r* is the time average of r*, the distance of the electron from the nucleus. 
The summation is extended over all the circumnuclear electrons. In quantum 
mechanics this formula also holds, but the value of is different. Van Vleck§ 
and Pauling,II independently, have calculated the value of as 




(Z 




( 2 ) 


where (Z — s) is the effective nuclear charge, Ug the radius of the one quantum 
orbit of hydrogen (a, = 0-532 X cm.), and n and I the total and serial 
quantum numbers. Substituting this value of r* in equation (1) and introducing 
numerical values for the physical constants the diamagnetic susceptibility 
of a gram atom is given by 


X = -2-010 X 10-*S 




31(1 + 1)- 

6 n* 




(3) 


t ‘ Phys. Rev.,’ vol. 86, p. 67 (1930). 
t Stoner, “ Magnetism and Atomic Structure,” 1026. 
i ‘ Proo. Mat. Aoad. Soi.,’ vol. 12, p. 662 (1926). 

II * Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, voL 114, p. 181 (1927). 
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The screening constant, 5, was estimated by Pauling for difieient electron 
groups and a number of susceptibilities for ions and atoms were calculated 
by him (see Table II). In general these susceptibilities wore much higher than 
the experimental values. An extension of Pauling’s work has been made by 
Qray and Farquharsonf who, in order to explain their results on halides, 
halogenates and perhalogenatcs, calculated the susceptibilities of ions like 
Br"*"®, Cl"^^ by evaluating equation (3) using screening constants, inter¬ 
polated from Pauling’s constants, for the halogen jUm one electron and the 
halogen mintis six electrons. Using the ionic susceptibilities thus obtained 
Gray and his collaboratorsf find that the theoretical values arc considerably 
larger than the experimental results and attribute the difierences to " bond 
magnetism.” 

Stoner^ has calculated a number of ionic susceptibilities using Hartree’s§ 
space charge distribution method. The radial charge density in electron 
units per unit radial distance is (dZ/dr). The total number of electrons in 

the atom is given by the total charge [ (dZ/dr)df, and 

Ju 

f"r®(dZ/dr)df 

_ (4) 

{dZ/dr) dr 

Therefore the ionic susceptibility is 

= _ 0-807 X 10-* j* f* {dZ/dr) dr. (6) 

Again theoretical values are much higher than experimental results, and 
Brindleyll gives a table comparing ionic susceptibilities obtained in this way 
with experimental results. 

Zener^ has shown that the nodes in a wave function are unimportant. Slater 
{loc, ciL) has made use of this to show how wave functions of atoms and ions 
may bo calculated conveniently by neglecting the nodes and taking as the 
radial part of the wave function of one electron in a symmetrical atom 

= /»•-»> ( 6 ) 

t * Phi]. Mag.,’ vol. 10. p. 191 (1930); ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 11, p. 81 (1931). 

i * Proc. Leeds Phil. See.,’ vol. 1, p. 484 (1929). 

! ‘ Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc.,’ vol. 24, p. 89 and p. 111 (1928). 

II ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ to]. 11, p. 786 (1931). 

H ‘ Phys. Rev.,’ vol. 36, p. 51 (1930). 
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where n* is the effective quantum number, and (Z — s) the effective nuclear 
charge, i,e,, the difference between the nuclear charge, Z, and the screening 
constant, s. Rules are given by Slater for the evaluation of n* and s for any 
electron group. He divides the electrons into the following groups, each of 
which has a different screening constant :—\s ; 25, p ; 35, p\ 3d ; is, p\ 
4d; 4/; bs, p; etc. For any n the s and p electrons are grouped together. 
By integration of the wave functions the value of P is obtained as 

-2 + + 1 ) .rj. 

(Z-5)» ’ 

and therefore the diamagnetic susceptibility of each electron in the group is 


-0*807 X 10 « (»*)*(»* + i) (»* + 1) 
(Z-5)> 


( 8 ) 


Brindley {loc. ciL) has shown that ionic susceptibilities calculated by this 
formula are in better agreement with the experimental results than those of 
Pauling or Stoner. 


3. Present Method of Calculating Ionic Susceptibilities, 

In the calculation of effective nuclear charges and ionic susceptibilities neither 
Slater nor Brindley make any distinction between the s and p electrons having 
the same quantum number. Consider, for example, Cl~^ consisting of two Is, 
two 25, six 2p, two 35, and six 3p electrons. Applying Slater’s screening rule 
to find the effective nuclear charge we have for each quantum level:— 

(Z-s) 

1« .... 17 - (1 X 0-30) = 16*7 

28, p .... 17 - (7 X 0-35) - (2 X 0-86) = 12*85 

38, p .... 17-(7 x 0*35)-(8 X 0*85)-(2 X 1*00) = 5*76 

But if we consider the 8 and p groups separately and work out the effective 
nuclear charges we obtain:— 


(Z-8) 

Is . 17 - (1 X 0*30) =« 16*7 

28 . 17 — (1 X 0*36) — (2 X 0*86) = 14*95 

2p . 17 — (7 X 0*35) — (2 X 0*86) = 12*86 

3s . 17-(1 X 0*36)-(8 X 0*86)-(2 X 1*00) = 7*85 

3p . 17-(7 X 0*36)-(8 X 0*86)-(2 x 1*00) = 5*76 
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The values of the ionic susceptibilities obtained by this method of evaluating 
the effective nuclear charges are slightly lower than those obtained by Slater’s 
method. This is shown in Table I where the effective nuclear charges and ionic 
susceptibilities of 0"*, Br'^, and are given in detail. The nuclear charge 
of the ion is given in column 2 ; in the third column the electron group and, 
in brackets, the number of electrons in the group; the next two columns give 
the values of the effective nuclear charge using both the methods just mentioned; 
the sixth and seventh show the diamagnetic increments for each electron group; 
whilst the last three columns give the ionic susceptibilities calculated by the 
present method and by the methods of Slater and Pauling. 


Table 1.—^lonic Susceptibilities of 0 *, Br“^, and Cs ‘ 


Ion. 

Z. 

Klocirun 

( 7 . - .). 

X 10*. 

-Xi X 10-. 


j.c.a 

W.R.A. 

J.c.a 

W.R.A. 

J.O.S. 

L.P. 

0-* 

8 

1"{2) 

2.(2) 

2,) (6) 

7 7 
r>ic» 

3 85 

7 7 

3 85 

3 85 

0 08 

1 37 

0 80 

0-06 

3-28 

9-80 

11-25 

13-15 

12 6 


35 

1.(2) 

2.(2) 

2p(6) 

3. (2) 
3p(6) 
3(i(10) 

4, (2) 
4,(6) 

34’7 

32-06 

30-85 

26’85 

23-75 

13-85 

9-35 

7-25 

34-7 

30-85 

30-86 

23-76 

23-76 

13-86 

7-26 

7-25 

0-04 

0-16 

0-30 

1-08 

6-3 

4-08 

24-8 

0-05 

0-16 

0-36 

1*08 

6*3 

8-27 

24-8 

36-65 


54 


55 


64-7 
52-95 
50-86 
45-86 1 
43-76 
33-85 1 
20-36 1 
27-26 
15-86 
11-36 
0-26 ! 

54-7 I 
60-86 
50-86 
43-76 
43-75 
33-85 
27-26 
27-26 i 
16-86 
9-25 
9-26 

0-02 

0-06 

0-10 

0-32 

0-89 

0-61 

1-76 

8-67 

4-52 

20*36 

0-02 

0-06 

0*11 

0-32 

0-89 

0-69 

1-76 

8-67 

6-79 

20*36 

37-21 

39-67 

66 


In this way the ionic susceptibilities of a large number of ions have been 
calculated and the results are collected in Table II. 


4. Comparison of Snseq^ibUities of Atoms and Ions Calculated by Different 

Methods. 

Table II gives the values obtained by Pauling and values calculated by 
the author using both the original and the modified forms of Slater’s scheme. 
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The different completed groups ate separated by a line drawn across the table ; 
all ions having the same electronic configuration are in the same group. 


Table II.—Compari son of Calcul ated Susceptibilities. 


Ion. 

X w>*- 

Ion. 

-Xa X 10-. 

L.P. 

J.C.S. 

W.R.A. 

L.P. 

J.C,S. 

W.R.A. 

H® 

2415 

2-421 

2-421 

Ga+® 

9-5 

12-84 

12-73 


O&H 

0-605 

0-605 

Oe+* 

8-5 

10-78 

10*60 

Li"* 

0-268 

0-27 

0-27 

A.'* 

7-6 

0*19 

9-11 




— 

Se"« 

6-6 

7-04 

7-88 


8 

9-87 

9-87 

Br^’ 

6-0 

6-04 

6-87 


1*64 

1 AM 

1 -68 





U+i 

6-63 

A VO 

0-666 

0-666 

Ue-* 

140 

107-18 

93-79 

Be+* 

0-34 

0-35 

0-36 

Am-® 

96 

72-46 

64-62 

B+> 

0-21 

0-22 

0-22 

Se'® 

70 

52-54 

47-68 


0*15 

0-15 

0-16 

Br-i 

54 

40 01 

36 66 


0-11 

Oil 

0 11 

Kr 

42 

31-73 

29-33 

0^* 

— 

0-08 

0-08 

Rb+» 

35 

26-81 

24-05 


— 

0-06 

0-06 

8r« 

28 

21-53 

20-19 



- ---- 


Y+> 

24 

18-16 

17-14 


50 

56-65 

45-85 

Zr"® 

20 

16 63 

14-79 


22 

23-94 

10-06 

Nb+‘ 

17 

13-58 

12-91 

o-» 

12-6 

13-15 

11-25 

Mo+- 

15 

11-92 

11*38 

y-i 

8-1 

8-30 

7-26 





Ne 

5-7 

5-72 

5-07 


44 

42-37 

42-11 


4-2 

4-17 

3-74 

Cd+® 

37 

34-16 

33-94 


3-2 

3-18 

2 89 

In*® 

32 

28-26 

28-08 


2-5 

2-50 

2-28 

Sn+® 

28 

23-88 

23-71 


2-1 

2-03 

1-87 

8b+® 

24 

20-51 

20-36 


1-7 

1-66 

1 54 

Te*® 

20 

17-80 

17-68 


1-4 

1-41 

1-31 

I+T 

17 

16 63 

15-52 

Cl+» 

1*2 

1-19 

1-12 




— 






IRA I 



a-® 

110 1 

109 5 

91-11 

ou 

Sb-® 

130 

105-67 

04-40 


65 1 

59-39 

50-78 

Te-« 

105 

77-27 

70-62 

s-« 

40 

37-41 

32-63 

I-® 

80 

59-83 

56-32 

Cl-» 

20 

25-79 

22-86 

Xe 

66 

48-00 

44-78 

A 

21-5 

18-87 

16-95 

C8+® 

56 

39 57 

37-21 

K+* 

16-7 

14-40 

13-06 

Ba+® 

46 

33-30 

31-59 


13-3 

11-38 

10-42 

La+® 

38 

28-50 

27-09 

So"® 

10-9 

9-22 

8-48 

Ce+® 

33 

24*71 

23*59 

Tif4 

90 

7*66 

7-09 

- 




v+« 

7-7 

6-45 

6-01 

An+» 

65 

58-62 

58-38 

Cr+® 

6-6 

5-60 

6-15 


55 

47-77 

47-67 

Mn+» 

5-7 

4-73 

4-45 

TP* 

48 

39-86 

39*68 





Pb- 

42 

33-97 

33-81 

Cu+* 

13 

10-40 

19-26 

Bi+» 

37 

29 36 

29-22 

Zn+® 

11 

15-67 

15*46 



-- 






Kn 


61*26 

67-43 


In Table III are collected the values of the dumagnetic susceptibilities of 
ions in some of which the groups and sub-groups ate not completed. The 
8eo(aid column gives the values obtained by Qiay and Farquhatson.* Values 

• * Phil, Mag.,’ vol. 10, p. 101 (1030). 
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oalculsted by the author using Slater’s method and the modified method of 
Slater are given in columns 3 and 4. 


Table III.—^Diamagnetic Susceptibilities of " Incomplete ” Ions. 


Ion. 

-X, X 10*. 

Ion. 

-X* X 10*. 

G. &F. 

J.C.S. 

1 

W.R.A. 

G. ft F. 

J.C.S. 

W.R,A, 

C+‘ 

0*15 


0*16 1 

F+T 

0 063 

0-06 

0-06 

C« 

4*83 

3*26 

3*26 1 

F*-* 

1-62 

1*07 

1*07 

C» 


9*31 

7-83 1 


2*96 

2 64 

2*31 


21*00 

22*60 

18-16 1 

F+» 

4*98 

4*77 

4*21 

c-« 

60 

66*66 

46*66 

F-i 

8-10 

8*30 

7*26 


0*11 

0*11 

0*11 

Cl+» 

1*20 

1*19 

1*12 

N+* 

3*04 

2*09 

2*09 

ca" 

6*71 

4*48 

4-41 

N+i 

6*19 

6 47 

4*77 

Cl+» 

10-02 

9*16 

8*39 

N-> 1 

11*46 

11*63 

9*77 


18 19 

16*86 

14*19 

N-* 

22 

23*94 

19*96 


20-0 

26*79 

22*86 


■sai 

0*08 

0*08 

Br»’ 


6*94 

6*87 



1*45 

1*46 

Br+» 

13*74 

11*91 

11*84 



3*60 

3*21 

Br+» 


18*58 

17*67 

0® 

7*19 

7*10 

6*13 

Br+* 

36*81 

27*66 

26*69 

0-* 

12 6 

13*16 

11 26 

Br-i 

54*00 

40*01 

36*65 

~ S’* ! 

14 

1 1*41 

1*31 


17-00 

16*63 

15*52 

i 

— 

6*73 

6*63 

!+• 

27*68 

22*28 

22*17 

1 

— 

1 12*13 

10*99 

I+» 

40*63 

31*15 

29*93 

s® 

— 

21*96 

19*32 

I« 

67*27 

43*03 

40*62 

8-« I 

1 

40 

37*41 

32*63 

I-> 

80*00 

69*83 

66*32 


An examination of Tables II and III will show that the modification intro¬ 
duced into Slater’s method has the effect of lowering the susceptibility con¬ 
siderably. Practically all the values given in Table II are lower than Pauling’s 
values. As will be shown in a later section, the calculated values obtained by 
the present method agree much better with experimental data than either 
Pauling’s or Slater’s values. 


5. Deduction of Atomic and lome SuseeftibiUties from the Experimental BeauUs 

for Salts. 

Pascal* has measured the diamagnetic susceptibilities of a large number of 
organic substances and has deduced a set of atomic susceptibilities. These 
are for atoms in combination and are found to be fairly reliable for use in 
interpreting the results of molecules containing organic radicals. 

Ionic susceptibilities have been deduced from measurements on salts either 
in solution or in the crystalline state by comparmg the susceptibilities obtained 

* * C. B. Aoad. SoL Paris,’ toL 168, p. 1896 (1014). 
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by measurements on a large number of substances containing the same anion 
or cation. This procedure was adopted by Joos* in considering the measure¬ 
ments of Konigsberger. Pauling (loo, cU,) applied the method to Pascal’sf 
experimental results on salts of the alkali and alkaline earth metals. For the 
ionic susceptibilities of Na"^ ^ and K * ^ he chose the values —6 • 2 and —14 • 6 X 10“* 
respectively (in each instance 4*0 less than the values chosen by Pascal). 
From this starting point, which appears to be unjustifiable, he deduced the 
susceptibilities of a number of ions. The agreement between the values 
obtained in this way and the values predicted by equation (3) was good for 
simple ions but with more complicated ions Pauling’s predicted values were 
much too high. Such a procedure, although unjustifiable, led to values which 
were approximately correct. It is shown, too, in Tabic II that Pauling’s 
values for the more complicated ions are much too high. 

Ikenmoyer!|; has deduced values for halogen, alkali, and alkaline earth ions 
from his measurements on aqueous solutions of halides by starting with Csl 
and assuming that the ionic susceptibilities are proportional to the squares 
of the nuclear charges. Brindley has modified this by taking the suscepti¬ 
bilities as being proportional to the squares of the effective nuclear charges. 

Quite recently Weiss§ has pointed out that diamagnetic susceptibilities of 
aqueous solutions of salts may be influenced by the action of charged ions on 
the water molecules in the same way as optical refractivity is influenced. He 
estimated the magnitude of this effect and found it greatest for small ions and 
negligible for large ions. Then starting with the observed value for HCl he 
estimated a number of ionic susceptibilities from the measurements of Hocart, 
Reicheneder, and Pascal. 

Although, admittedly, the values of the ionic susceptibilities deduced from 
experimental results give an approximate value which agrees with experi¬ 
mental data, the agreement is obtained only by an arbitrary choice of the 
susceptibilities of the ions from which other susceptibilities are deduced. 

6. Comparison of the Ionic SxASceplibilities Calculated by the Present Method 

with Experitnental Data, 

A disappointing feature of diamagnetic measurements is the lack of agree¬ 
ment between the results obtained by different investigators who have measured 

• ‘ Z. Phyeik; vol. 19, p. 347 (1923), and vol. 32, p. 836 (1925). 

t' C. R. Acad. Soi. Paru,* yoL 168, p. 37 (1914), vol. 169, p. 429, and vol. 173, p. 144 
(1921). 

t * Ann. Physik,’ voL 1, p. 169 (1929). 

§ * J. Physique,* voL 1, p. 186 (1930). 
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the same substance. The results, collected in the International Critical 
Tables (1929), have been tested with the values calculated. Unquestionably 
many of these results are inaccurate and the measurements should be repeated, 
but in practically every case where an accurate experimental figure has been 
tested it is found that the values calculated by the author agree with the 
experimental values better than those predicted by the methods of Pauling 
or Slater. 

The rare gases were measured by Wills and Hector* with an accurate 
claimed to be 2 per cent. The experimental values are given in column 2 of 
Table IV and compared with the theoretical values of Pauling and those 
calculated by the author using Slater’s method and the modification discussed. 


Table IV. 



Experimental. 

(Uoulated. 


Pauling. 

Slater. 

Angus. 



188 

1*54 

1*68 

1-68 


6BG 

5*7 

57 

6-07 


18*1 

21*5 

18-87 

16-96 


It is possible that the experimental value for neon is too large since it is 
considerably higher than all calculated values. 

The values predicted by the present method give very good agreement with 
the observed values for the halogens. Table V. In computing the calculated 
value for a halogen molecule it was assumed to be formed by the union of two 
halogen atoms, one carrying a charge of +1 and the other a charge of —1, and 
the calculated susceptibility is the sum of the appropriate ionic susceptibilities. 
Table III. 


Table V. 



Experimental. 

Calculated. 

Pauling. 

Slater. 

Angua. 

01, . 

40 06 

mniiliil 

mm 

37*05 

Br,. 

62*4 



62*24 

I. . 

01*5 

mim 

■B 

06*84 


* ‘ Phya. Rev..* vol. 23, p. 209 (1924); ‘ Pbya Rev.,* voL 24, p. 418 (1924). 
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In Table Vn Ikenmeyer’s experimental results (column 2) are compared 
with the vahios calculated by nine different methods ; in the next five columns 


Table VI. 


Salt. 

Experi¬ 

mental. 

I, 

J. 

W. 

B. 

p.. 

Pf 

H. 

S. 

A, 

tLiCl . . 

26*8 

24*4 



24*7 

24*3 

20*03 

41*1 

26-46 

23-63 

UBr . . . 

37 3 

38-8 

— 

— 

42-2 

34*8 

64-63 

— 

40-67 

37-32 

lil. 

65*6 

63-25 

— 

— 

60-4 

48*8 

80-63 

— 

60-40 

56-90 

tNaCl . 

30*0 

30-8 

26-0 

31-1 

29-2 

29-3 

33-2 

46-14 

29-06 

26-60 

tNaBr .. . 

43-2 

46-2 

46-0 

42*1 

42*7 

30*8 

68 2 

- 

44*18 

40-39 

Nal. 

60-4 

6U-65 

67-0 

68-2 

00*9 

62-8 

84-2 

— 

64-0 

60-06 

KCl. 

36*2 

37*3 

34-0 

.39*3 

.37-5 

38-6 

46*7 

r>H 0 

40-21 

35-02 

tKBr 

52-6 

61-7 

64-0 

SO-3 

51-0 

40-1 

70-7 

—- 

54*43 

40-71 

KI . 

67*8 

66*1 

75-0 

66-4 

69-2 

63*1 

96-7 

— 

74-26 

68*38 

tRbBr .. , 

66-6 

61-7 

— 

68-4 

61-6 

67-8 

80-0 

— 

65*82 

60-70 

ChI . 

02-5 

96 0 

— 

88-2 

02-5 

85-6 

136 0 

— 

90 40 

02-63 

•MgCl, 

47*9 

46-3 

48-0 

— 

61 8 

.51-5 

61 2 

86-1 

54-70 

48-61 

MgBr, 

72-2 

711 

88-0 ; 

- i 

78-6 

72 6 

111-2 


83*20 

76*19 

Mgl. . 

111-4 

103-U 

130-0 

— ! 

116-2 

100-6 

163-2 

— 

122-84 

113-63 

ICaCl, 

61*2 

61 8 

48-0 

! 67*6 

68 8 

66 0 

71 *3 1 

94-2 

63*90 

66*14 

::SrCla ... . 

61-6 

66-2 

63 0 

65-0 

67 6 

64*7 

86 0 1 

— 

73*11 

66-91 

: :HrBr, 

85-3 

96 0 

103 0 

87*9 

91-5 

85*7 

136 0 I 

- 

101-56 

03-49 

Srl| 

131-1 

123*9 

146 0 

120-1 

130-9 

113-7 

188 0 

— 

141-20 

130 83 

Bad, 

74*0 

80-7 

82-0 


78 0 

78-0 

104 0 

- 

84*88 

77*31 

BaBr, 

103-6 

109*5 

122*0 


105-0 

99-0 

164-0 


113*32 

104-89 


* The experimental value in misprinted in the original paper as 40*7. 


are values deduced from experimental results by Ikenmeyer (I), Joos (J), 
Weiss (W), Brindley (B), and Pauling (Pp) (from Pascal’s experimental data) 
respectively; and in the last four columns are the values calculated by Pauling 
(Pc), from equation (3), from Hartroe’s formula (4) (H), and by the author from 
equation (8) using Slater’s method of evaluating the effective nuclear charge 
(S), and the modification discussed previously (A), 

The values calculated by the present method are in more consistent agree¬ 
ment with experimental data than any of the other calculated valuer. The 
experimental value for the salts marked f 1** l^oo high and a value closer to the 
calculated is reported in the literature ; whilst with those marked % Ikenmeyer’s 
e:q>erimental values are lower than those predicted, and others, which give 
better agreement, are available. Since the experimentally determined values 
are not consistently too high or too low it may be assumed that values calcu¬ 
lated by the present method, assuming additivity, are in complete accord with 
experimental results. 

Not only is this good agreement obtained with halides but it holds also 
for simple compounds of many different kinds, some of which are given in 
Table VII. 
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Table VII. 



Experimontal. 

1 Calculated. 

Pauling. 

^ter. 

Angua. 

B»1,.2U,0 . . . 

163 

231-2 

I76-20 

164-73 

CaCl 

61 1 

84 

64-36 

60-07 

H,BO, 

32-3 

38-01 

39-67 

33-97 

Kt ! 

2085 

24-8 

22-7 

20-31 

KfiOi 

73* 1 ' 

85-2 

82 81 

72-43 

HCI. . . 

23 05 ! 

29 0 

26-79 

22 86 

ZnO 

26-75 

23-0 

28-72 

26-70 

Stidf 

115-3 

144 

1 

127-04 

118-16 


It oeems therefore that the addition of calculated ionic susceptibilities 
(Table 11) gives values which are in good agreement, for simple compounds, 
with experimental results. These results are used in the next paper in the 
inU‘jrprotation of the diamagnetic susceptibilities of some compounds of 
beryllium. 

8. Summary. 

The different methods of calculating ionic diamagnetic susceptibilities are 
reviewed briefly. The ionic or atomic susceptibilities of 76 atoms or ions 
having completed groups and sub-groups have been evaluated by Slater's 
method and by a modifloation of Slater’s method which is discussed. Values 
for the ionic susceptibilities of 24 ions with incomplete groups or sub-groups 
have also been calculated by both methods. The modified Slater’s method 
gives values which are in very good agreement with experimental results. 
Methods of deducing ionic susceptibilities from measurements on salts in solution 
or in the crystalline state are criticised. 

My thanks are due, in the first place, to Professor F. 6. Donnan, F.R.S., for 
his kind interest and encouragement; to Dr. John Farquharson, University 
College, London, for friendly criticism; and to the Ramsay Memorial Fellow¬ 
ships Trustees for a British Fellowship. 
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The Diamag^netic Susceptibilities of some Beryllium Compounds. 

By W. Rogi£: Angus and John Farquharson, Sir William Ramsay 
f/aboratories of Inorganic and Physical Chemistry, University College, London. 

(Communicated by F. 0. Donnan, F.R.S.—ReceivcMl February 3, 1932.) 

1. Introduction. 

Th(> investigation of the molecular structure of organi(s beryllium compounds 
is b<!ing studied by one of us (W.R.A.) from the standpoint of their infra-red 
absorption spectra. During a mcclmnical defect in the infra-nsd apparatus 
the diamagnetic susceptibilities of basic beryllium acetate, propionate, and 
pivalate, and of beryllium acetylacetonate were meiisured m order to obtain 
further physical data on the structure of these molecules. The susceptibilities 
wejci measured on a Ourie-Cheneveau magnetic torsion balances by the method 
pniviously described by Farquharson.* Measurements were made at 18® C, 

The compounds were finely powdered in an agate mortar and packed tightly 
i!)to a small graduated glass tube of very slight susceptibility. Packing of 
solids is most important in diamagnetic susceptibility measumments. In¬ 
efficient packing leads to values of the specific susceptibility much lower than 
the true value. This diminution results from the fact that the volume of solid 
is virtually diminished by air spaces and a volume correction should be applied. 

The results are all given ndative to the usual standanl (xh,o X 10® == — 0 • 72). 

Small amounts of each of these compounds were very kindly supplied by 
Professor G. T. Morgan, F.R.S., and Dr. Sugden, and the authors welcome this 
opportunity of recording their thanks to them. 

2. Diamagnetic Stisceptibiliiies of BerylUmn Salta. 

The diamagnetic susceptibilities of only a very few beryllium salts have 
been measured. These are collected in Table I and wiU be discussed later in 
the light of the theoretical considerations of the next two secstions. 

3. PascoTs Measurements on Organic Substances. 

Pascal has made an extensive series of diamagnetic susceptibility measure¬ 
ments on organic compounds and has deduced values'!' for atoms in com- 

• ‘ Phil. Mag.; vol. 12. p. 283 (1931). 
t Stoner, * MagnetiHiu and Atomic Structure,” 1920, 
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Table I.—Diamagnetic Susceptibilities of Beryllimn Salts. 


Salt. 

1 

— Mol, suBoept, X 10*. 


•BoO 

0 



tBe(OH)g 

*BeCl, 

231 

47-94 



•BeSOg 

48-3 



•BeSO,. 4H,0 

90’3 



•BeOO,.2BeO 

40-40 



* Meyer,' Ann. Physik,' voL 69, p. 236 (1890). 
t * Intomat. Crit. Tables,* toI. 6, p. 364 (1929). 


bination in an organic molecule and for conatitutive correcting factors (ring 
formation, double bonds, etc.). His original results were vitiated by referring 
them to water as — 0-76 x 10“* instead of — 0*72 X lO"*. Table 11 gives 
the values (corrected for xh,o = — 0 • 72 X 10' •) required for the interpretation 
of the experimental results on the beryllium compounds. 


Table II.—Pascal’s Atomic Susceptibilities and Constitutive Correcting 

Constants. 


— 

-XaXIO*. 

0 

6-96 

H 

2-9 

0 

4-6 

COO 

13-86 

G»C bond 

-6-6 

G»0 bond 

-1-73 


Since these figures are obtained from a large number of measurements their 
use as standards appears justifiable. 

4. CaloultUion of Screening Constanta and lonio JHamagnelio Susceptibilities. 

Screening constants and ionic diamagnetic susceptibilities have been 
evaluated by the method discussed in another paper, j: For the evaluation of 
the theoretical diamagnetic susceptibilities of the basic beryllium compounds 
only Be'* and 0~* were required; these are given in Table III along with 
C'''*, S'*** and Cl~\ so that the theoretical values for previously measured 
beryllium salts could be compared with the experimental results. 

$ Angus, * Froo. Roy. Soo.,* A, voL 130, p. 600 (1032). 
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Table Ill.—^lonio Diamagaetic SusceptibilitieB. 


Ion. 1 

-Xi X 10*. 

Be'» 

0-35 

o-» 

11*25 


1*31 

C'« 

0*45 

Cl-‘ 

22-80 


5. Comparison of Caleulaled and Experimental Values. 

Gray and his co-workera* found that the calculated values wens very much 
larger than the experimental results because their calculated values were 
worked out from Pauling’sf formula, using, where necessary, interpolated 
screening numbers. The difierences they attributed to bond diamagnetism 
or paramagnetism. Following this procedure with the basic beryllium com¬ 
plexes would be very difficult. These molecules contain a large number of 
bonds (more than 50) so that a reliable estimate of the bond magnetism could 
not bo expected. For the organic part of the molecules, therefore, Pascal’s 
values have been used and they take bond magnetism into account. 

It is assumed that the ionic diamagnetic susceptibility of H"** is zero. 

The results arc given in Table IV. The ions in column 1 neutralise each 
other to give the molecule (column 2); whilst in columns 3 and 4 arc given 
the calculated and experimental values. The method of arriving at the 
calculated values may be illustrated by basic beryllium acetate. This molecule, 
804 © (CHjCOO),, is formed by the neutralisation of iBc’*’* + O'* + 6 (CHjCOO) * ^ 
and the sum of the appropriate susceptibilities from Tables II and III gives the 
calculated value, thxis: 



X 10*. 

-XaXW. 

4Be’* 

0-36 ^ 

1-40 

0 -* 

11*26 

11*26 

6G 

5-95 

36*70 

18H 

2-9 

62*20 

6COO 

13*85 

83-10 


£{- X 4 X 10*) => - X* X 10* =» 183-86 


• Gray and Fuquharson. ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 10, p. 191 (1030); Gray and Dakeis, ’ Phil. 
Mag.,’ vol. 11, p. 114 (1931). 
t ‘ Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 114, p. 181 (1927). 
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Table IV.—^Diamagnetic Susceptibilities of Beryllinm Compounds. 


Ions. 


Moleoule. 






Calc. 

KxpU. 

4Be-« + 0-* + a (CH,COO)-* . 

BcgO(CH,COO), 

193*66 

182-10db0‘2 

4Be'»+0-« 1-6(C,H,COO)-‘ I 

1 JtegOCC.HjC’OO), 

264*15 

262*78 H;5*l 

4Be'» + 0-‘ -h 6 {C(CU,),COO}-> ' 

Be 40 {C((^H,) 3 (H) 0 } 

396*16 

396*66±2*7 

Be'» + 2(C,U,0,) » . 1 


104*39 

107*9 i0*6 

• Be^* ! 

BeO 

11*60 

0 

tBe" + 20-H 2H^*. 1 

Be (OH), .. 

22*95 

23*1 

• Jte+* + 2Cl-» 

BeCl, 

46*08 

47*94 

• Be-H + S+* + 40-*. 

BeSOg 

46*64 

48*3 

• Bb+* + 8 +« + 40-* f 4(2H+» + 0->) 

BeSOg. 4H,0 

01*60 

90*3 

•B6+* + C+* + 30-* + 2Be+» + 20-» 

BeCOa^BeO 

57*46 

40*46 


• Soc Table I. t Soo Table I. 


Except for the oxide and the basic carbonate the agreement between the 
calculated and the experimental values is very good. There seems no obvious 
reason for a zero susceptibility in beryllium oxide, especially since the oxides 
of the other alkaline earths are all diamagnetic. This measurement, like 
many of the older ones, should bo repeated. The specific susceptibility of the 
basic carbonate appears to be much too low when compared with the specific 
susceptibilities of the other simple salts (—0*34 X 10'^ compared with 
— 0*46 to — 0*60 X 10'®). The exact composition of the basic carbonate is 
by no means definitely established. There are some six or seven formulsB 
recorded in the literature and preliminary experiments by one of us (W.B.A.) 
indicates that the formula is BeCO 0 .3Be (OH)^. H^. 


6. The Stfuciure of Basic Beryllimn Cmnplexes, 

Hic crystal structure of the basic beryllium complexes (8040 (ECOO)^, 
where R is an alkyl group) has been determined by Bragg and Morgan* and is 
discussed in detail by Morgan and Astbury.f They found that these molecules 
had a synunetrical structure ; that the fimr beryllium atoms were situated at 
the comers of a regular tetrahedron with the unique oxygen at the centre and 
the six acyl groups symmetrically disposed on the six edges. Recently Sugden^ 
has determined the parachor of basic beryllium propionate and interprets 
his results on the basis of a formula in which he uses only " singlet ” (one 

• ‘ Proe. Roy. Soc,’ A, vd. 104, p. 437 (1023), 
t • Proc. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 112, p. 441 (1926). 

t “ The Parachor and Valency,” p. 146- (1930); * J. Chem. Soc.,’ p* 319 (1929>. 
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eleu^n) and “ tfiplat ” (throo electron) linkages. This configuration and the 
more usual one, using single (two electron) and double (four electron) bonds, 
an*, shown in fig. 1 («) and (b) respectively. Only one of the six interlocking 
six-memben?d rings of th<' tetrahedron is shown in detail and each line between 
atoms in this ring represents a onc*-electron linkage. 



(a) (b) 


Fig. 1. (n) uikI (/>). 

The theoretical vslues for the diamagnetic susceptibilities of these basic 
complexes indu-ate that the structure is that shown in (ig. 1 (6). Pascars 
values for the COO group were used and the presence, of a double bond betwt*.ou 
e.Hrbon ajid one of the oxygen atoms allowed for. Pauling* has rtjccjitly 
discussed the conditions under which odd electron bonds are formed and has 
shown that they exist in only a few compounds. 

7. The Strmiufe of Beryllium Acetylacetomte, 

Again, with this compound two alternative formulae are obtained, one with 
single and triple electron linkages (c), and the other with single and double 
bonds (d). Lines joining atoms have the same significance as in the lust 
section. 

R C— O 0 C R R C 0 0-C —H 

ill \/ ll! i' V ill 

H C Be C--H H C Be C H 

11! /\ !l lill /\ I' 

R ---C=:~.0 0 --C—=R R -C- =0 0=-=:-C -- U 

(C) (i) 

• ‘ J. Amer. Ch«m. Soo.,’ vol. S3, p. 322S (1931). 
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Here also diamagnetic measuiemcnts favoni the second stroctuxe. In the 
computation of the theoretical susceptibility allowance was made for two 
C =-0 and two C = C double bonds and the agreement between theoretical 
and experimental values is very good. From the fact that the experimental 
value is slightly higher than the theoretical it may be supposed that all the 
linkages are satisfied. 

8. Summary, 

The diamagnetic susceptibilities of basic beryllium acetate, propionate, and 
pivalate and of beryllium acetylacetonate are given. For the ions theoretical 
susceptibilities are calculated by Angus’s modification of Slater’s method; 
whilst for the organic groups Pascal’s data arc used. Theoretical and experi¬ 
mental values are in good agreement. Existing data on simple salts are dis¬ 
cussed. The structure of the organic derivatives is considered and Sugden’s 
configurations using odd electron linkages are criticised. 

In com-lusion, our best thanks are duo to Professor F. G. Donnan, F.R.S., 
for his kind interest and advice during the course ofthis investigation. W.li.A. 
desires to record his gratitude to the Ramsay Trustees for the award of a 
British Fellowship; and J.F. to the Royal Commissioners of the 1861 Exhibition 
for a Senior Studentship. 
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Fine Structure in the Arc Spectra of Bromine and Iodine- 

By S. Tolansky, B.Sc., Ph.D., Earl Grey Memorial Fellow, Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

(Communicated by 0. W. Richardson, F.R.S.—^Received February 3,1932.) 

[Platk 10.] 

J nlTodwiim, 

The fine structures of a number of bromine are and spark lines have been 
previously reported by llori,* who examined the emission lines given by a 
spark discharge through a capillary tube, a small transmission echelon being 
employed to observe the structun^s. He found that four of the strongest 
lines in the red region had similar structures, each showing four components 
degrading in intensity and interval to the short wave-length side. The 
intervals in the four lines, though not identical, were fairly close to one another. 
De Bruinf assumed that those four lines, which come to the 5s, term, 
have identical structures which arc characteristic of that term. Since the 
lines are quartet, he suggested that the nuclear spin is As supporting 
evidence he took the mean value of the four line stnwjtures as being tlie term 
structure and pointed out that the interval ratios corresponded to this value 
of the spin. 

An account is given here of further observations in the bromine arc lines, 
the structures being considerably extended by the use of a high frequency 
clectrodeless discharge in pure bromine vapour and a Fabry-Perot interfero¬ 
meter of variable plate separation. Although it is shown that do Bruiirs 
assumption as to the equality of these four structures is incorrect, the spin of 
i is confirmed. It is further shown that the two isotopes of bromine (79, 81) 
have the same nuclear spin. 

No fine structures have been previously observed in the iodine arc lines. 
Wood and Eimura{ examined the emission from a Geissler tube containing 
iodine, the structures being observed with a transmission echelon. Many spark 
lines were found to be complex, but the authors state that in no case did any 
arc line show fine structure. Since the spark spectrum of iodine has not been 
analysed, very little can bo concluded from the spark fine structures as to the 

* ‘ Mem, CoH Sol. Kyoto,’ vul. 9, p. 307 (1926). 
t * Nature,* vol. 125, p. 414 (1030), 
t ‘ Astrophya. J.,’ vot. 48, p. 181 (1017). 
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value of the nuclear spin. Ah stated in a preliminary note,* structure has been 

observed here in the arc lines (region XX 4700--8000) by using essentially similar 

apptiratus as for bromine. The fine structures are very similar to the bromine 

Htnictures, but the individual components are generally broader. A nucle^ir 

spill of S has b*!en deduced, but the value is not so certain as that found for 

bromine, since the full multiplicity with such a large spin is not attained and 

thus the value is decided by the interval ratios, 

« 

TheorelimL 

The following discussion on bromine liolds in detail for all the halogens. 
The analysis of the gross structure of the bromine arc spectrum has been made 
in a very complete manner by Kiess and de Bniin.f All the important terms 
predicted by 1 fundus theoryJ have been found. The theoretical term scheme 
exp(;cted is shown in Table I. Since the lines involving the . 4p® . ®P terms 
lie in the ultra-violet, they will not bo considered here at all. Of the remainiiig 
terms those based on the 4«*. 4p^ . 6s and 4s*. . bp configurations are the 

most prominent. 

Tabic I.—Terms of Br I. 

Electron 
cMinfiguration 


. 4 p*. 

4 «*. 4p ^. 5p 
. 4p* . 4d 

A graphical vector method of predicting the fine stmetores in the terms of 
a complex electron system has been described by White and Bit8cht,§ and 
swcessfully applied to the explanation of the Mn I stntcturcs. It is assum<!d 
that the nucleus has a magnetic moment associated with a mechanical moment 

1 I being defined as the nuclear spin quantum number. It is the coupling 

of I with J which produces the fine structure of a term of given J value, the 

• ‘ Nature,’ rol. 127, p. 866 (1931). 
t * Bor, Stand. J. Res.,’ w>L 4. p. 8M (IMO). 
t ‘Z.Phyaik,’vsL«2,p,601 (1938). 

$ ‘ Phya Rcw.,’ voL 36, p. 1146 (1930). 


Hasio ion terms of fir II. 


»P. ^D. 1 IS. 


•P 

»p n* *n I ».s 

>(SFD) ■(PDF) I ip 
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number of the fine stnictore levels being 21 + 1 or 2J + 1 according to which 
is the smalltT. Each level is determined by a fine structure quantum number 
F, the vectors I and J compounding to various F values and precessing about 
this resultant. Transitions between levels are governed by the selection prin¬ 
ciple AF — rh 1 or 0 (0 -> 0 excluded) and the ordinary interval and intensity 
rules of gross multiplets will hold good if the coupling between I and J is pro¬ 
portional to <:os(IJ). The theoretical treatments of Ilargn'aves,* Pauling 
and Qoudsmitjf GoudsmitJ all show that the coupling energy is of the form 

K = AIJ . coH (IJ) . {F(F + 1) _ | (1 + 1) _ J(J + 1)} 

which is the normal interval rule, where A is the interval factor, the separation 
between the two states F + 1 and F being A(F -f 1).§ The above energy 
relationship holds for the case of a single $ electron, where the value of A depends 
primarily upon the degree of penetration and the actual ^(I) factor. More 
strictly the s electron coupling is proportional to cos (IS) where S is the resultant 
spin vector. 

It was assumed by White and Ritachl that a complex electron group will 
also couple with the nuclear spin so as to obey the interval rule, but that the 
acttial interval factor is determined by the electron coupling associated with 
the terms in question. The most prominent configurations in Br which are 
considered here are those of . 5$ and . 4p* . 5p. As in the gross 

structure, the completed sub-group will have no effect. In the first case 
the 4p4 electrons arc considered as a group coupled to the 5s electron and as the 
latter is penetrating wide fine structures appear in the terms arising from this 
configuration. In the second case the 4p* group couples to the 6p elo(stron 
and, as there is no marked penetration in these, it is to be expected fchat the 
resulting structures will be very small and in general not observable. The 
method of coupling the 5s to the 4p* electrons will now be considered. Any 
given gross structure term splits into a group of fine structure components 
and the total width of this group is wA where m = SF (mhiuB the smallest F 
value). The relative value of A is given by the particular value that cos (IS) 
has when cos (IJ) — 1, that is to say, the nuclear spin vector I is coupled so as 
to be parallel to the vector J (i.c., cos (IJ) = 1). Having thus fixed the 

• ‘ Proo. Koy, Soc.,’ A, vol, 124, p. SSS (192S), 
t “ Struotuie of lane Spectra *’ (1920). 
t ‘ Phys. Rev.; vol. 37, p. 063 (1931). 

$ Goudso^ atvet Bauher, * PkyB, Bev^* vcL 24, pt 1501 (l!i20). 
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direction of I the resulting value of cos (IS) determines the relative value of 
A. Since from the properties of vectors cos (IS) = cos (IJ) cos (JS) and as 
cos (IJ) = 1, then cos (IS) = cos (JS), If then for the particular term in 
question cos (JS) is positive, the fine structures will be normal, and if negative, 
they will be inverted. In order to obtain the relative values of cos (JS) the 
term scheme must be built up from the parent ion electron configuration, in 
this case Br II. 

The vector method of coupling (following White and Ritschl) as applied in 
detail to the 4s®. 4p*. 5s configuration of Br I is shown in fig. 1. The left of 
the diagram A shows the three ®P terms of Br II based on the 4s®. Ajfi con¬ 
figuration, For each term the vector couplings arc sliown to the right. The 
two 4s elc(3trons forming a closed group have no influence on gross or fine 
structures. The resultant S of the four 4p electrons is shown by a thick arrow, 
the resultant L by a dotted arrow, and the J direction by a thin arrow. The 
®P and ^P terms of Br I, shown at B, are obtained when the 5s electron, shown 
by a thick hollow arrow, is added to the 4s*. 4p* group. The result of coupling 
a nuclear spin I = J is shown at C, only the initial placing of I (in the direction 
of cos (IJ) = 1) is shown, the curved arrow indicating that I and J arc to be 
compounded to various F values. To the right of C is shown the angle made 
between I and the s electron spin,cos (IS), and, as shown, this determines 
the relative total spread of each group. So far it has been assumed that the 
electron coupling is of the (LS) type only. The final result, omitting inter¬ 
mediate steps, is shown for (JJ) coupling at D at the extreme right. Identical 
methods can be applied to 45®. 4p*, 5p terms and since there is no unpaired 
s electron here, much smaller structures will bo expected. This is largely 
true, but experimental deviations occur. Since there is very little agreement, 
if any, between observations and predictions, the predicted intervals for the 
5p electrons are not reproduced. 

The narrowness of the p electron structures, together with the intensity 
distribution greatly simplify the appearance of the resulting fine structure 
multiplets. The rules for calculating the intensities have been given by Hill.* 
The intensity of each component can be obtained, the sum of the intensities 
of all the lines to a given F level being proportional to 2F + h the transition 
F = 0 “> 0 being of zero intensity. 

The intensity formuka are simple to apply when I and J are known for all 
the lines. A very powerful method of analysing complex structures, using 


* Ftoo. Nat. Acad. Sci.,* voL 15, p. 779 (1929). 
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these calculated intensities, has been given by Fisher and Qoudamit.* This is 
of very great value when both upper and lower levels have appreciable struc¬ 
tures resulting in a complex pattern which can only bo partially resolved. 
The method is as follows. The interval factors for both upper and lower 
terms are made equal and the resulting line structure plotted. The upper 


(LS) (JJ) 

ABC D 



-L • 1 - j - n “ I “ H 

Brl Br.I ^ 


l.^Veotor Soheme for Bromine Fine Struoturos. 

term is then inverted, the interval factor remaining unchanged, and tlio result¬ 
ing line structure plotted below these. The lines involving identical 5? tran¬ 
sitions are joined by a straight line, the thickness of which is roughly pro¬ 
portional to the intensity. At the upper limit the pattern is that given when 
the interval factor ratio in the two terms is + 1 and the lower limit pattern 
that given when it is —1. At the centre the pattern is that given when the 
upper term has a zero interval factor. Hence th(3 line structure is completely 
determined for any ratio of interval factors by drawing a horizontal line at the 
point corresponding to that ratio. The result is that even if a pattern is 
only poorly resolved the ratio of the interval factors can be calculated with a 
fair amount of certainty. Only when there is no structure in one of the terms 


• ‘ Phys. Rev./ vui. 37, p. 1059 (1931). 
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will the interval rule hold exactly within the line complex itselfi and for this, 
reason the inferences of de Bruin (he. cit.) as to the interval rule support for 
a spin of 'i arc unsound. 

The graphs applicable to all the lines investigated in Br 1 are shown in fig. 2, 
these being later applied to the explanation of the observed structures. A 
numbetr of apparent anomalies are completely accounted for and it will be 
shown to what (extent the simple graphical method of White and Ritschl, for 
determining the relative order of the interval factors, is verified. 

ExperimefUal Procedure. 

A very simple form of tube was employed, made of P}Tex glass, 40 cm. long 
and 2-6 cm. bore. It was evacuated by means of a mercury pump and cliar- 
coal cooled in liquid air. Pure bromine was distilled into a side limb and from 
there back and forth into another side limb during the time of pumping. The 
tube, containing about 1 c.c. of liquid bromine, was then sealed off from the 
pump. A 20'metre high frequency electiodeless discharge was used to exc ite 
the vapour, and two 250-watt valves using 7 amps, through the filament and 
2500 volts on the anode were- employed, the circuit being that given by Smith- 
Rose and MePetrie.* By immersing the side limb of the discharge tube in a 
mixture of solid COg and alcohol, the vapour pressure in the tube was main¬ 
tained at about 0-2 mm., at which pressure the high frequency excitation gave 
a brilliant discharge of practically pure arc. The tube remained fairly cold, 
HO that the Doppler broadening of the lines was not very appreciable. The 
lines weni examined for fine structure with a Hilgcr N.71 silvered Fabry- 
Perot interferometer crossed by a Hilger E.l spectrograph, and the plates 
usc'd were Ilford Soft Gradation Panchromatic, Ilford Monarch and Kodak 
Extreme Red. The region observed was XX 7500-4400, the separations of the 
interferometer plates varying from 6 to 100 inm. and the exposure times from 
1 minute to 2 hours. Only in a few cases were the structures completely 
resolved. 

Experimenlal Observations. 

Measurements were carried out on 27 lines of the arc spectrum. The struc¬ 
ture of eight of these has been given by Hori (he. dt.), but since ho only used a 
small transmission echelon grating, and as his source was certainly inferior to 
the one employed here it follows that his resolution was much less than the 
present one. For this reason agreement is only expected with the coarser 


* * Exp. WirelesB/ vol. 6, p. 682 (1929). 
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structures. There are small discrepancies even in the widest lines, and since 
the present observations are considered more reliabh^ both on the severe of 
better source and better resolving power, only thes<2 will be conaidorod. 

The complete list of the structures measured is givcui in Table II. They 
are classified A, B, C, D, according to the reliability of the measiurements. 
In A the probable error is about ± 1 (all measurements are given in thousandths 
of a wave number), in B it is ± 3, in 0 it is i 6, whilst in the worst D cases 
it is ± 10. Most of the structures are in the form of quartets degrading to 
the violet. Where there has been no resolution, the first and second members 
are resolved, but not the last two. In these cases the tail end of the structure 
has been measured. Ttiis is difficult to do and the biggest errors he here, 
the class being decided by this, it is thus seen that tlie sc^parations of the 
first pair are generally in the previous class, 

Colunm 1 gives the allocations of the lines as given by Kiess and de Bruin 
(loc, ciL), column 2 the wave-lengths, column 3 the (^lass, column 4 the structure, 
all the lines forming a degraded series are marked with an asti^isk, whilst in 


Table II.—Fine Structuw's of Bromine Arc Lines. 


Allocation, 

Wave-length. 

Claas. 

j Structure. 

Width. 


7613 0* 

A 


83 

147 205 228 

228 

5,, ‘p. -5p. »D. 

1 7348-0* 

(J 

0 

64- 

103 

103 

6,.‘P.,-6p,»D5 

6631-6* 

A 

0 

196 

330 (02 1 

402 

6p.<P.i 

6682<2* 

1) 

0 

60 

-> 96 I 

90 

5«, •Sj 

6669-8* 

A 

0 

199 

330 417 

417 

5p,4pj_4rf.4o^ 

6644-6* 

1) 

0 

46- 

- 106 

100 


6360'7* 

A 

0 

3(10 

349 442 

442 

6p.*Dl-5d.nj 

6177-4 

A 



Single 


6*.*Pj-5p.‘D, 

6148-6* 

A 

« 

194 

324 417 

417 

6p.*D{-M.«F| 

6122-1 

A 



Single 


fiKp.«P3-6d.*Ds 

6862*1 

A 



Single 


6j>.*Pj-M.*Di 

6833-4 

A 



Single 


? 

6783-3 

A 



Single 


«».>Pi-0p.*P3 

6466-2t 

B 

0 

295 


295 

6#.*Pi-6p.*Pi 

4979-8 

D 



(N>mplex 



4786-2 

0 



Complex 


0#.«P4-6p,*T)3 

4780-3* 

U 

0 

56 

118 

118 

5«.«P3-6p.»P3 

4776-2 

B 

0 

76 

163 

163 

fi*. *Pj—0p. *D| 

4762-3* 

(; 

0 

118- 

- >■ 103 

193 

0#. *Pi — 0p . 

4643-6* 

C 

0 

103- 

-► 165 

106 

Otf.»P;-0p.*Dj 

4614-6* 

c 

0 

100- 

-► 160 

160 

5*.*Pi-0p.«Dl 

4676-8* 

D 

0 

89- 

-► 142 

142 

fit.^Pj-0p.*Sa 

4529-8 

A 



Single 


5#.«P3-0p.‘P^ 

4626-0* 

C 

0 

99- 

-► 108 

198 


4618-4* 

0 

0 

63- 

-- 1«0 

169 


4490-4 

A 



Single 


6«.*P|-0|».«Di 

4477-8* 

D 

0 

78- 

-> 137 

137 

6#.*P|-0i».*P5 

4472-6 

D 



Complex 


6*.«P{-0p.*D: 

4441-7 

D 



Complex 
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column 5 the total widths of the structures ore given. The lines given as single 
are extremely narrow, showing no evidence of structure even with the high 
resolving power given by a 60»mm. gap (the line X 6122*1 shows an isotope 
efEoct, however, which will bo referred to later). Some lines are very complex 
indeed, being fairly broad but showing no evidence of individual components. 
This is undoubtedly due to the fact tliat the structure in the upper and lower 
terms is of the same order, resulting in a complex pattern which is quite 
impossible to resolve. Such lines are recorded as complex. 

In all cases except X 4776 *2, the intensities and intervals degrade together 
to the violet. With this line the mtensities are in the ratio 1: 1*5 :1 (visual 
estimate) and further there is no resemblance to a degraded series. The two 
infra-red lines X 7613*0 and X 7348*6 were taken on Kodak extreme red 
sensitive plates. With a 10-mm. gap, the line X 7513*0 showed a degraded 
series, but the last component was too strong. By using 17 *5 mm. and a small 
stop before the first plate of the interferometer, this last component was found 
to be double, so that the line has five components although 1=^ i. This will 
be completely explained later. X 6466*2 is a sharp doublet, intensities 3: 2, 
the violet component being stronger. 

This line is very doubtful since it was very weak and only appeared on one 
plate. In addition there is a line close to it. If it is genuine then the interval 
factor deduced from it is abnormally large. Since there is reason to doubt the 
structure recorded, it will be neglected in the calculations. 


Analysis of Stfuctures, 

The lines coming to a common level are grouped together in Table III, the 
intervals between adjacent components being given. It is seen that lines 
coming to the same lower s term have generally quite different structures, 
due to the fact that the interval factors for the upper levels are appreciable. 
The four lines 6s . 6p .*D{, 6s . 6p . 5s . ^Pj—5p .“Pj, 

5s. *P»—6p. “Dj, are completely resolved and show only a quartet structure, 
the structures being so similar as to liavo originated obviously in the 6s. *P| 
term. This is in accordance with theoretical predictions, since only in this 
term, amongst those involved, is there an unpaired s electron. These four 
structures can all be fitted almost perfectly into their respective graphs in 
fig. 2 if I is taken as j and for no other value. Also since the lower term has a 
J value of a the quartet can only arise out of an I = H, this value also being 
borne out by the interval ratios in the structures. The differences in the 
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Table III.—Structures of Bromine Lines involving Common Levels. 


Lower term. 

Upper tonne. 

6 ..*Pj 1 

6 p.*P,i 6p.*D’ 
205 194 

144 130 

03 93 

5p. *D> 
196 
134 

72 

5p. *8] 
190 
137 

81 

6 p.<Dl 6p.<P> 
83 63 

64 j 

68 116 

• 23 

ep.^Pi 6p.«Dl. 

90 70 

99 68 

Total . . 

442 417 

402 

417 

228 160 

198 137 

fi«. *Pj "I 

i 6 p. *Di flp. * 1)4 6 p . *I)| 
64 103 118 

J, ^ ^ 

49 62 75 

Op . ‘Di 
60 

62 



T'lliil 

. 103 165 

103 

118 



6 ..*Pj 

!6p,*n^ 6p.*Dj 
100 89 

1 ^ 1 

60 63 





Total 

160 142 





6 ..‘Pi {j 

6 p.»P:pS) 

! 76 

1 87 





Total .' 

' 163 






6 p.«St 

Single Stagle 


j6rf,«Di 5<i.«Dj. 

Single Single 


appearance of the lines arise from the different J values and different interval 
factors in the upper terms, and since the graphs are only fitted at one position, 
the absolute values of the interval factors of both upper and lower terms can 
bo calculated. The above four lines all fit their respective curves closf^ to the 
zero line resulting in quartets degrading to the violet. Two of these lines are 
shown in Plate 10, the microphotometcr record of one of them also being shown. 
The lino X 6350*7 lias the sharpest components and actually fits its graph very 
close to the zero line. It will be observed that the lines are not to be expected 
to be identical as was assumed by de Bruin from Hori’s measurements, and 
that, further, the interval rule should only hold closely in the line with upper 
interval factor small. This is shown by the cousidt'ration of the folowing 
two cases, the calculated interval factor being :— 


A . 51 48 47 (5s.«Pf-5p.aP4) 

B . 49 44 36 (6«. ^P^-Sp .*D|) 


2 Q 


VOIi. OXXXVl.—A. 
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Fig. 2.—Fine Structure Line Complezes in Bromine. 

In A the interval factor in the line itself is nearly constant, and in this case 
the ratio of lower to upper term interval factor is 12:1. In B the term 
interval ratio is 5:1 and the deviations are apparent. 

There seems little reason to doubt the allocation of the lines involving the 
5s. *Pj level, since they are the strongest lines in the spectrum and their gross 
structure differences are very exact. The fact that the structures involving 
this term vary from 137 to 442 units, can bo completely accounted for by the 
graphical method. Of particular intwest is the line X 7513 • 0, since it shows five 
components, thus appearing to violate the conclusion that I -= J. However, 
the structure is altogether different from that of the four previously mentioned 
lines Firstly, with smaller resolution four components ore seen, but the fourth 
is far too strong. This is shown very well in Plato 10. This record, which is 
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that of the line as observed with a plate separation of 17-5 mm.» can be com¬ 
pared with that of X 6350 - 7 at 9 - 5 nun., from which it is seen that the structure 
is also on a much smaller scMxle although involving the same s term. It is 
found that this structure fits its graph almost exactly at the point corresponding 
to a ratio of lower to upper interval factors of 6:4, the observed and 
calculated separations together with the theoretical intensities of the five 
resulting components at this ratio being :— 


r Obwrved 

Intervals < 

(^Caloulatod 

0 

83 

147 

206 

22S 

0 1 

82 

148 

204 

230 

Intensities—Calculated 

360 

224 

120 

116 

124 


Since with lower resolution the last two components are not resolved the 
intensities will bo 360, 224, 126, 240, that is, the last component is much 
stronger than the third. If there were no separation of these last two, then 
the compound one would be strotigcr even than the second, but since theiMa is a 
partial resolution on the photometer trace roBuIting in a brojidening, then this 
effectively lowers the intensity somewhat, and it is seen to be actually less tlian 
the second, although much stronger than the third. The appearance of five 
components is thus completely accounted for both qualitatively and quantita¬ 
tively, the 1 value of J remaining good. 

It is possible to calculate the interval factors of all the tc-rms involving the 
lines which have been measured. In all (;ascs there is much greater miccrtaiuty 
in determining the small upper valwj than this large lower value. Thus the 
factors are classed into three groups, A, those which iire (expected to be reliable, 
B, reasonably reliable but mostly calculated as small upper term values, C, 
which are definitely doubtful as regards numerical value but give an indignation 
of the Older. The values are all positive and arc given in Table IV in 
thousandths of a wave-number. 

The results show that all the terms involving an unpaired s electron, except 
58 . which will be discussed later, have large interval factors as predictend. 
Of the remaining 19p terms, 14 are small and a number of interesting compari¬ 
sons may be made between the 5p and 6j9 terms. It is seen from Tabic II 
that only two lines involving a lower p level, namely, the two faint lines 
6p, 4<i. and 6p. *P|—4(i. show any visible structure. 

Comparison will now be made with the s electron structures predicted by 
the method of White and Bitschl, fig. 1. Both (LS) and (JJ) coupling require 
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Table IV.—^Toim Interva] Paotois in Biomine. 


Term. 

InionraJ factor. 

Class. 



fP, 

43 

A 




35 

A 


5«« 

‘Pi 

Small 

A 




42 

A 



L*f« 

66 

A 



r*Ps 

7 

B 



*Pi 

12 

C 



*P4 

Small 

B 



*D, 

11 

B 


6y). ^ 

•Dj 

11 

B 

(- 16 C) 



11 

B 


‘1^3 

44 

B 




Small 

B 



[*Dl 

Small 

B 



r«p. 

2 

C 



‘p. 

66 

0 




28 

C 


ip. . 

\Di 

4 

22 

C 

C 




16 

C 




Small 

C 



/Si 

Small 

C 


Bd. -j 

■‘Df 

/«! 

SmaU 

Small 

B 

B 



that the term should be normal, and have the widest of all the structures, 
and this is actually observed, the interval factor being taken as the criterion. 
The term is as predicted, somewhat less, and as it is normal, a tendency 
to (LS) coupling is indicated. However, the ^Pj term is of interest since it 
quite definitely shows no signs of structure. It is seen that (LS) coupling 
produces a wide normal doublet, and (JJ) coupling a wide inverted doublet. 
There is a groat deal of evidence from the gross structure analysis, that there 
is a change from (LS) type to (JJ) type coupling in the halogens proceeding 
from the lightest to the heaviest. Hence an intermediate coupling exists for 
bromine and this may account for the structure of the 6s. ^P^ term which, 
lying as it does between a wide normal, and a wide inverted doublet, will be 
expected to be very small. The 6s. *Pj level is wide and normal, indicating 
a (JJ) tendency, the 6s. *Pj term is wide and normal, also indicative of a (JJ) 
coupling tendency. Hence it may be concluded that, on the whole, if the 
coupling is considered os intermediate but biassed towards JJ type, that the 
predictions for the 6s terms are fitted fairly reasonably by the observations. 

As regards p electron terms, the first point of interest is that in some cases 
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the structures are as wide as those in the $ electron terms, due to the coupling 
of the p electrons all being additive. There is no experimental evidence of 
inverted terms, although the detection of these is difficult when occurring as 
small upper term factors of the B and C class. There is no gcnoral agreement 
with the (LS) predictions, and the (JJ) predictions are often indeterminate. 
Further, the experimental data are not very convincing in a number of cases. 
It may theredoro bo concluded that the vector method of prediction is sound 
when applied to an s electron, but no safe conclusion as to its applicability to 
p electrons can be drawn. Certain points of comparison between similar terms 
arising respectively from 5p and 6p electrons may be noted. In and in 
*D5 the interval factor is small for the Typ term decreasing for the 6/>. The 
factor for bp . is 12 C, but for Op . *Pj it is 65 C (a high value for the latter 
is certain since another lino involving this term is recorded as complex). There 
is thus an increase in going from 5p to Op. The same is true for the *Pj and 
terms. Finally the term 5p. ^Dj has a very large factor, whilst Op . *D| 
is involved in a complex line, also therefore having a largo factor. No general 
rule as to behaviour with increasing current quantum number can therefore 
be deduced. 


Isotope Effect. 

A number of independent isotope effects have been obsc^rvtid in hyporfine 
structure. The first observed was a simple mass effect. Due to the var5dng 
masses of the different isotopes, the Rydberg constants of the series produced 
differ slightly, resulting in a small bodily displacement of the structures of one 
isotope relative to the other, the intensities of the respective structures, other¬ 
wise identical, being proportional to the abundance ratios of the isotopes. 
This effect was first definitely observed in neon by Hansen,* being verified 
later by Nagaoka and Miahima,f and by Thomas and Evans.^ The latter 
observed that the displacements were a little greater than those required by 
the simple Bohr theory, but of the same order, and were in addition constant 
for the lines in a series. The intensity ratio was also found to be of the right 
order. 

The second type was that first observcjd by Schiller and Brilck in cadmium.§ 
This arises from the fact that in a mixed group of isotopes, those with even 

• • NaturwisB.,* vol. 16, p. 163 (1927). 

f * Soi. Pap. Inst. Phys. Chem. Ros. Tokyo,* vol. 13, p. 293 (1930). 

t ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 60, p. 128 (1930). 

$ • Z. Physik,’ vol. 56, p. 675 (1929). 
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atomic weight have zero nuclear spin. Hence the odd isotopes form a fine 
structure multiplet—the mass displacement is generally much too small to 
be observed—and at the optical centre of gravity of the multiplet lies an 
undisplaced single line arising from all the even isotopes. This type of isotope 
effect has been verified in a number of cases. 

The third type was observed by SchOler and Keyston* in thallium and in 
meniury. In some terms in thallium there is both a large displacement of 
isotox>e lines, far greater than the calculated mass effect, and also a slight 
alteration of the scale of the structures. Schiilor and Keyston consider that 
the effect is due to a variation of nuclear electric field, being quite independent 
of nuclear magnetic moment. In addition to this effect, mercury shows a 
further complication, in that the even isotopes each contribute a line to the 
structure, each line being displaced. 

Bromine is very suitable for examination for isotope effect, since there are 
only two isotopes of equal abundances, masses 79 and 81. The only line which 
shows any effect is X 6122-1 since it is strong, very narrow and in a very good 
region for a silvered interferometer. The line does not show its true structure 
even with such large plate separations as 60 mm., see Plato 10, remaining quite 
single. The allocation is 6p . 6d. ^F)[, so that there are nine components 
to the lino and as the F values are large, the interval factors must be very small 
indeed. It is of interest that a graph shows that if the interval factors are of 
the same order, the resulting pattern is a single strong line with wings on either 
side, as observed. By using a small stop before the first plate of the interfero¬ 
meter and a plate separation of 100 mm. the line was resolved. At this plate 
separation the line is broad, due to the fact that the true structure is beginning 
to show. However, it can be just clearly resolved into two patches of equal 
intensity, the separation being 0-007 ± 0-003 cm.""*. The Rydberg mass 
displacement, when calculated from the simple Bohr theory is 0-0036 cm.**. 
The discrepancy is not necessarily significant when the extreme difficulty of 
the observation is considered. Since the structure is absolutely different from 
that expected if there were no isotope effect, and as it is a doublet of equal 
intensity, the isotope abimdance ratio being known to be unity, it may be 
concluded with certainty that the observed effect is the simple mass isotope 
displacement. That this displacement is small was previously inferred from 
the sharpness of the components of some of the lines observed. There is no 
evidence of any other isotope effect. It is therefore obvious that the two 
bromine isotopes have the same nuclear spin, namely h 

* ' Z. Physik,* vol. 70, p. 1 (1031); * Naturwias./ voL 10, p. 676 (1031). 
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Iodine. 

Experimental Procedure. 

As previously stated, no fine structures have been observed by other workers 
in the arc lines of iodine, due presumably to the difficulty of securing a suitable 
source and to the tsmploynicnt of insufficient n'solving power. The same form 
of discharge was employed as for bromine, and as a source a simple tube 
26 cm. long and 2*5 cm. bore. After careful evacuation pure iodine was dis¬ 
tilled into the tube which was then sealed o£E from the pump. The discharge 
drove iodine into the walls making them opaque, but the window was kept clear 
by using a cap ” electrode as previously employed with meremy.* At room 
temperature the tube emitted a mixture of iodine bands and arc lines, and since 
the temperature of the tube when running was about 40® C. the iodine distilled 
to the projecting, sealed end whi(5h was cooler. Since the electrodes were 
somewhat hotter than the rest of the tube, the temperature of the cold end, and 
so the vapour prossure in the tube, could be conveniently controlled by moving 
an electrode near to it. This control was found to be very critical and when the 
vapour pressure was about 0-2 ram. strong arc lines appeared, spark lines 
developing when the pressure was raised. The tube was always adjusted for 
arc lines only. The same interferometer, etc., was employed as for bromine, 
similar exposure times being used. The region observed was X 8000-X 4700. 

Experimental Observations, 

Measurements were carried out on 16 lines of the arc spectrum. These are 
mostly quartets and sextets forming series which degrade to the violet, being 
very similar in nature to the bromine structures. One line is a doublet, and 
the rest are quite single with difEuse tails degrading to the red, the doublet 
line also degrading to the red. The lines are altogether much broader and 
much more difficult to measure than those of bromme, although there is only 
one isotope, and the Doppler width is less. The graphical method of analysis 
shows that this efEect is produced when the I value is large, for then the off 
diagonal components arc of a similar order of intensity to the main diagonal 
lines, with the result that the lines are effectively broadened even when the 
ratio of lower to upper interval factor is fairly large. A partial analysis of 
the gross multiplet structure of the iodine arc spectrum has been made by 
S. F. Evans,t and the line allocations given by him will be employed. The 

* • Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, rol 130, p. 6M (1081). 
t ‘ Proo, Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 133, p. 417 (1031). 
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lower 8 dectiOD teims are well established, but only the J values are known for 
most of the p electron terms. The gross structure is very similar to that of 
the other halogens, only there is the indication that tho coupling is more 
nearly (JJ) type. The list of observed structures is given in Table V. All 
the lines, except those marked as single, and X 6119-3, are series degrading to 


Table V.—^Fine Structures in the Iodine Arc Lines. 


Allocation. 

Wave-length. 

Glaas. j 

1 Structure. 

’ Width. 


8043-7* 

B 

0 106 213 300 380 426 

420 

6}). 6-fid. 3 

7469*0 

A 

Single 


6p.0~6d.S 

7402-1 

A 

Single 


ap.4~6tl.O 

6619-7 

A 

Single 



6213-2 

A 

Single 


0p.l~Bd.7 

6192-0 

A 

Single 


6..*Pj-7p. Aj 

6082-6* 

B 

0 88 170 230 

230 

«8.*Pi-lp.gi 

68941* 

B 

0 00 lie IfiO 

159 

6 ». *Pj—7p. <5 

6764-4* 

B 

0 213 404 671-► 671 

071 

6«.«Pj-7p.^ 

6686-7* 

B 

0 250 485 036-► 846 

845 

e*.*Pi-7p.n 

6427-1* 

B 

0 213 409 606--► 070 

676 

6 ..*P|—7p. os 

6119-3 

A 

0 116 

110 

6..*Pi-7p.*l)j 

4917-0* 

B 

0 119 212 207 372 433 

433 

6 «. *Pj —7». C] 

4896-8* 

C 

0 86 183 -► 310 

310 

e..*P,-7p.a| 

4862-4* 

A 1 

0 123 226 300 

300 

6 «.*Pj—7j». 6 { 

4763-4* 

0 I 

0 100 208 303 371 440 

440 


t Doubtful. Faiutt struoturo uncertain. 


the violet. Three lines are given as sextets although only five components 
could be resolved. In these cases, however, the fifth tail-end component was 
obviously too broad and therefore considered as double. Bigger plate separa¬ 
tions to achieve resolution could not bo used owing to the overlapping of orders. 
The same accuracy classification is used as for bromine. 


Analysis of Structures, 

The lines coming to the same levels are arranged in Table VI, frequency 
differences being given. As in the case of bromine, these are not identical, 
the reason being the same. The lines involving the 6s. term are all 
sextets, hence I must be at least equal to 7 since tho multiplicity is determined 
by 21 + 1 or 2J + 1 according to which is tho smaller. Structure only appears 
in lines involving an unpaired s electron term. Two factors indicate that I 
should have a high value, firstly, the width of the components; secondly, the 
complete absence of any visible alternating intensities in the rotation lines of 
the band spectrum. After various values had been tried, the structures 
were found to fit an I value of f quite well. The sharpest line is the quartet 
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Tablo VI.—^Fine Structures of Iodine Lines involving Common Levels. 


Lower term. Upper terms. 


1 

Qp . 6; 

Ip U); 

7j). t: 

Ip . ej 


Ip, hi 

Ip . ij. 



105 

no 

100 

85 

213 

250 

213 



108 

93 

108 

98 

204 

236 

101 

6*. ‘Pj 


87 

85 

95 

— 

156 

150 

167 



80 

75 

68 


1 


i 



46 

61 

69 

127 

112 

210 

100 

Total 1 

426 

433 

410 

310 

670 

846 

671 


1 7p . a ‘ 

7/). tit 


7p. fcj. 





f 123 

116 

60 

88 




0 *. «p. 

1 103 


56 

82 





0 83 


43 

60 




Total . 

1 3U9 

116 

159 

230 





1 od.a. 







6 p.O 

1 Single 

Single 







I U.l, 

Op. I I Single iSingle 


6 « . 7j). a j, the Hharpness indicating a very large ratio of lower to upper 

interval factor. The iriterval« in this particular case are 123, 103, 83, t.e., 
6 X 20*6, 5 X 20*6, 4 X 20-7 being thus in the exact ratio 0:6:4, and since 
the structures obviously come from the s term with J value J it follows that 
to fit these intervals I must be a. Graphs were theri'foro constructed with this 
value for I and the rest of the structiurcs were foimd to fit these graphs extremely 
well. The following two examples shown below illustrate the extent of agree* 
ment in the best cases :— 


Line. 



Intervals, 


6 s . *Pj—7p .h-i .... 

Calculated .. 

0 

90 

169 

228 


Observed .. 

0 

88 

170 

230 

6 a.*Pj—7p .hi - 

Calculated .. 

0 

60 

116 

166 


Observed .. 

0 

60 

116 

159 


Resolution was not completely achieved with the tail end of the second line, 
therefore the last interval is a little less than the calculated value. The other 
lines mostly fit their graphs almost as well, so that the ^ is a reasonably justified 
value. It is of interest that an interval factor ratio of 10:7 for X 6119 *3 
results in a doublet, the violet component being about twice as strong as the 
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red, the calculated interval being about 120. The observed interval is 116, 
the intensities are those required by the graph. 

The two lines involving the 6p. 6 term as the lower level, are both single and 
of about the same width, whilst the two lines coming to the 6p. 1 term, although 
also single are both broader, indicating that the 6p. 6 term is narrower than 
the 6p. 1 term, both being small however. All the lines involving 6d electron 
configuration terms show no structure at all. 

The calculated interval factors are shown in Table YII. Three of these have 
each been deduced from two lines, so that two columns are given and the best 


Table VII.—Term Interval Factors in Iodine. 


Term. 

Interval factor. 

Class. 

Interval factor. 

1 

Glass. 1 

jBest moan. 

Class. 

6. . ^ 

r*pj 

L*Pi 


200 

39-6 

A 

A 

_ 

““ 

20-6 

30 5 

A 

A 


r*3 


29t 

B 

_ 

_ ; 

29 

B 

Op . J 

11 


Small 

B 

— 

— 

SmaU 

B 

1 ^ 


Small 

A 

— 

— 

Small 

A 

1 

U 


Small 

B 

— 

— 

SmaU 

B 




SmaU 

B 


_ 

SmaU 

B 


h 


27 

C 

16 

B 

20 

C 




32 

C 

— 

— 

32 

0 

7/1 . . 



10 

B 

14 

B 

12 

B 



4*1 

B 

4*0 

B 

40 

B 




14 

B 

— 

— 

14 

B 




28 

C 

— 

— 

28 

C 


rs 









5 








6e2 . ^ 

0 


»• Small 

B 

— 

— 

SmaU 

B 


7 

9 

- 








t Uncertain. 


mean taken. The value of 27*0 for Ip . &j is unreliable since the line from 
which it is calculated lies within the strong iodine continuous band, and, further, 
the region is also not very suitable. There is satisfactory agreement between 
the different values calculated for both Ip . g\ and Ip . Since L values are 
unknown little can be deduced, except that the Ip terms seem to show wider 
structures than the 6p terms, but the evidence is not conclusive. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that, as in bromine, the interval factors for some p terms are quite 
as large as those of b terms. In agreement with the predictions of the method 
of White and Bitschl the 5s. term is wider than the 5s. term, the 
actual ratio being 1*9:1. 
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Cotnparison of the Halogens. 

The experimental observations for iodine are not as reliable as those for 
bromine, largely duo to the high I value which causes an efEectivo broadening 
of the lines. In general the interval factors in bromine appear to be on a larger 
scale than those in iodine, particularly for the s electron terms. The type of 
structure is very similar in both, generally wide in s electron terms, occasionally 
wide in p electron terms and apparently narrow in the case of d electrons. 

A comparison of the most probable values of the nuclear spins of all the 
halogens is given below :— 

Halogen; Fluorine. Chlorine. Bromine. Iodine. 


Protons . 19 35,37,39 79, 81 127 

Spin. J ij — — tj j II 


The value for fluorine was obtained by Gale and Monk* from the band spectrum 
of F 2 , the value appearing to be very reliable. The spin for Cls 5 is the result 
of extensive intensity measurements carried out on the GI 35.25 absorption 
bands by Elliot,f who was unable to measure the bands owing to their 

faintness. In bromine both the isotopes have the same spin of i. The value 
given for iodine is fairly reliable, but for such a large value confirmatory evidence 
by Zeeman effect observations are desirable. Support for the high value is 
given by MuUiken,:]: who states that th(i band spectnim shows that I > §. 
No apparent regularity exists in the tabic, the only pomt of interest, which may 
easily be accidental, is that the large and small spin values are both associated 
with single isotopes. All the atomic weights are odd and all the spins half 
integral, so that it is easy to arrange a table such as that given below, which 
may have very little significance, if any at all. Since, however, Barton§ 
successfully predicts the spins of a number of lighter elements by this means, 
the table is included. 


Protons . 

a-psrtioles .... 
Paired protons 
Spin protons 


Halogon: 


P. 

CL 

Br. 

I. 

19 

35 

79 81 

127 

4 

7 

19 19 

29 

2 

2 

— 2 

2 

1 

6 

8 3 

9 


♦ ‘ Aatrophys. J.,’ vol. 69. p. 77 (1929). 
t ‘ Proo. Roy. Soo.,* A, voL 127. p. 638 (1930). 
t ' Trans. Faraday Soo..’ voL 25, p. 634 (1929). 
§ * Phys. Rev./ vol. 37, p. 326 (1931). 
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Attention may be directed to the nuclear spin of chlorine. Elliot’s observa¬ 
tions on the 0135.35 bands make it quite certain that the CI 35 atom possesses a 
nuclear spin. The author* has examined lines involving s terms in the Cl'^ 
spectrum, with a hollow cathode tube cooled in liquid air. No trace of a 
nuclear spin fine structure was observed, but the lines due to the isotopes 36 
and 37 were displaced by an amount about twice that calculated from the simple 
Bohr theory. It was concluded that the absence of fine structure could only 
bo explained by assuming that the < 7 (I) factor, and therefore the magnetic 
coupling, IS small. The author has since obtained evidence that the ^^(I) factors 
of the atoms 27, 31, 36, 37 and 39 are all very small. This is an indication that 
the magnetic coupling in the nucleus may possibly be compounded of proton 
spin and something akin to orbital motion. If these two processes oppose 
then the resultant g{l) factor will bo small. Full details of this are being pub¬ 
lished elsewhcro.f 

The hyperfine structure of a number of the arc lines of the bromine and 
iodine spectra are recorded as a source of high frequency, electrodeless dis¬ 
charge in the pure vapours was employed, and a Pabry-Perot interferometer 
iised to observe the lines. Twenty-nine bromine lines and sixteen iodine lines 
wore examined. In most cases the structures were not completely resolved, 
and a graphical method was used to analyse them. The nuclear spin found for 
bromine is both the isotopes having the same spin, A simple mass isotope 
displacement was observed in bromine of the same order as that calculated. 
The nuclear spin determined for iodine is ?. The fine structure interval factors 
for 24 terms in bromine and 17 terms in iodine have been calculated, although 
the approximate order only is known in about one-third of these. There is 
evidence that the simple cosine method for predicting fine structures works 
reasonably well with 8 electron terms, but no conclusions can be drawn about 
p terms. A table of nuclear spins for all the halogens is given. 

I wish to express my deepest thanks to Professor W. E. Curtis, of Armstrong 
College, for his kind help and constant advice during the progress of this work, 
and for the very full experimental facilities granted me. I also wish to record 
my appreciation of the discussions held with Mr, S. F. Evans, and for the use 
of his then unpublished data on iodine. 

• • Z, Phyaik,' voL 73, p. 470 (1931). 

t *Z. Physik/ vol. 74(1932). 
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The Anomalous Scattering of x-Particles by Hydrogen and Hdium.^ 

By H. M. Taylok, Clare College, Cambridge. 

(Communicated by R. H. Fowler, F.R.S,—Received February 12, 1932.) 

§ 1 . In a previous paper,f the author has shown that the anomalous scatter¬ 
ing of a-particlos in helium can bo accounted for, if one postulates the validity 
of the wave mechanics to describe the phenomenon, and assumes a simple 
spherically symmetrical form for the field between the two colliding particles. 
The solutions obtained were exact, no approximate methods being used, but 
only the scattering at large angles, 34° and 45°, was considered. The purpose 
of this paper is threefold. Firstly, these results are extended to the case of the 
scattering of a-partidcs by hydrogen, and good agreement with experiment is 
obtained. Secondly, it is shown that the scattering at small angles both in 
hydrogen and in htdium can be explained by the same field as is used to explain 
the scattering at large angles. It is therefore no longer necessary to assume 
a “ plate-like ” form for the a-particle, in order to explain the scattering at 
small angles, as formerly according to the classical mechanics. Thirdly, a 
discussion is given of the extent to which the explanation here advanced for 
the experimental results is dependent on the particular form assumed for the 
potential energy of the one particle in the field of the other. It is found that, 
provided wo assume that the potential energy, V (r), is Coulombian for distances 
greater than about 6 X 10"^* cm., then whatever the fmn of the potential for 
smaller distances, the ratio, R, of the scattering to that to be expected from a 
purely Coulombian field is given by the formula 

K = I ^ + iak cos* x 1 ) \\ 

where the scattering is in hydrogen, x angle of scattering,{ and 

ak — hvjint^. A similar formula is fo\md for the scattering in helium. The 
formula contains only one parameter, Kqi which depends on the velocity of 
the incident a-particlcs, v, and also on the field assumed, but is independent 
of the angle of scattering, x- Thus we may determine Kq from the observed 
scattering for a given value of v and of x> ®^d deduce the scattering at other 
angles for the same value of the velocity. The agreement obtained with 
experiment is then <iuite independent of any special choice of a potential 

* A preliminary notice of part of this work appeared in ‘ Nature,* vol. 120, p. 06 (1032). 

t Taylor, * Proo. Roy. Soc.,* A, voL 134, p. 103 (1031). 

X See the preoiae definition of x at the beginning of § 2. 
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energy function. In order to calculate Kq and its variation with v, we should 
have to assume a particular form for V (r). Conversely, from the values of Kq 
determined by the experimental values of K, we may calculate V (r) as in the 
previous paper for the case of two a-particles. 

§2. The Scattering Formida for Hydrogen, —^In the experimentsf on the 
scattering by hydrogen, it is found convenient to count the scintillations due 
to the hydrogen nuclei projected forward by the collision rather than those 
due to the deflected a-particles themselves, and therefore in this portion of the 
paper we shall denote by R the ratio of the number of protons foimd experi¬ 
mentally to be projected in a given direction, to the number predicted by the 
Rutherford law. The fact that R refers to the particles struck on from rest 
makes a considerable simplification in the collision relations, for if we consider 
the collision of two particles of mass and m 2 , of which is initially at 
rest, and if we denote by x the angle made by the final direction of motion of 
this particle with the incident diniction of m 2 , and by 6 the angle through 
which either particle is deflected, measured in a frame of reierenco moving 
with the velocity of the centre of gravity of the two particles, then 

x = (1) 

independently of the ratio m^/mQ. The relation between the angle 0 and the 
angle through which the incident particle mg is deflected, is on the other 
hand dependent on the relative masses of the particles. 

On the wave theory, as on the classical theory, the problem of the collision 
of two interacting particles can be reduced to the problem of the collision 
between a single particle and a fixed field of force (Taylor, loc, cU, p. 105). 
Let V be the velocity of the incident a-particle, and V (r) the potential energy 
of the two colliding particles when at a distance r apart. We wish to calcu¬ 
late the ratio R of the number of protons knocked on in the direction making 
an angle x with the direction of the incident a-particles, to the number to be 
expected with a Coulombian interaction potential. The onc-body problem 
to which this may be reduced is the following. A particle of mass M*, where 

M* = + w,), 

moving with velocity v, collides with a field of force whose potential isV (r). 
The ratio R above is equal to the ratio of the two probabilities that this particle 
will be scattered thxoogh an ang^e 0, first when V (r) is noa*Coalombiaii and 

t Chadwick and Biekv, * PbiL MagV vol. 42» pk 833 (1881). 
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second when it ia Goulombian. The angle 6 is, of conne, related to the angle 
X by the equation (1). 

To determine this ratio, we must solve the wave equation for this corre¬ 
sponding one-body problem, 

V«Y+5!^(B,_V(r))y = o, (2) 


in which the energy Er has the value We shall denote by that 

special solution of this equation which, for the ordinary Goulombian value of 
V (f), namely, V® = ZZ's®/r, represents an incident plane wave of imit amplitude 
together with the corresponding scattered wave. Similarly by W* we shall 
denote that special solution whieh, for the value of V given by the equations 
(3) below, represents a unit incident wave and its corresponding scattered 
wave. 

The scattered part of the wave function is well known to yield the 
ordinary Rutherford law,t and to account for anomalous scattering wc assume 
an interaetion energy of the type suggested by Gainow, namely 


V=/(f) I 

V‘ = ZZ'e*/f r>ro J’ 


(3) 


where the function / (r) is at present loft completely arbitrary. By analogy 
with the case of the interaction of two a-particles, we may, however, expect 
that Vq will be a length somewhat less than 6 X 10““ cm. 

Now the general solution of the equation (2) which possesses axial symmetry 
may be written 

'F= S A„P,(oo8 0)L.(r). (4) 

n »0 


where the A„ are arbitrary constants, and the arc solutions of 


^ 4- ^ lOij. -I- (K - VI - 

d^+r’ dr ' \ A* ^ ^ r* i 


(5) 


We now denote by and L„* (r) the special values of A, and L, (r) which 
yield the solution V, and similarly by A„' and L„' (r) those that yield the 
solution Y*. In the equation (6) we most, of course, write V® for V in order 
to obtain the equation of which L„' (r) is a solution, and similarly V* for V to 
obtain the equation of which Ij„* (v) m a solntion. 

t <y. Cterfon, ‘ Z. l>hy«k,’vol. 48, pi l»0 {1WM). 
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But (3ordon (loc. at.) has shown that 

A," = i"/* . (2n + 1) erp (ioj 

and 

L/ (r) ~ COB {ir — (« 4-1) — tfak. log 2kr + o,}, 

where 

k 271 (2M*E,)*/A = 2nM*vlh. 


and 


1/a 

CT„ = arg r (i/ofc 4- » + 1). 


( 6 ) 


Now in the region r > Tq, where V* and V have the same value, L„* and L„* 
therefore both satisfy the same differential equation (5), and therefore differ 
only in being eomlnnations in different proportions of the two indeja-ndent 
solutions of this equation. Gordon shows that these two independent solutions 
have the asymptotic values 

r~^ exp {i i (fo" — (n 4- 1) 7c/2 — 1 jdk. log 2hr 4- On% 
and therefore we obtain 

L„* (r) ~ cos {ir — (n 4- 1) w/2 “ 1/“^ • log 2^" 4- On + Kn}> (f) 

where E„ is an arbitrary phase parameter, and where we have not introduced 
any arbitrary constant factor multipl 3 ring the cosine term, since the constant 
A„' is at present undetermined. 

But the wave functions T* and T* both represent the same incident wave 
together with the appropriate scattered wave, and therefore their difference 
must represent a scattered wave only. This condition determines A„*, for it 
implies that A„*L/ (r) — A„*L„* (r) is a function of e**’’ alone, which, on 
insertion of the values from (6) and (7), gives 

A,* A,* exp (fK,) = i"/*. (2n 4- 1) ojcp {i(K, 4- «j„)} (8) 

Now when the de Broglie wave associated with a particle of mass M* is 
scattered by a field of potential Y{xyt), each volume element dx dy dz oi the 
field scatters a wavelet, and the amplitude of this wavelet, measured at a 
distance R from the volume element, isf 

V (scys) {xyz) dx dy dzjR. 

fr 

Further, the wave functions T* and T* differ only by the wave scattered by 
t Mott, * Proo. Boy. Soo.,’ A, voL 127, p. 668 (1030). 
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the potential field V* — V®, and this field is zero except in the region r < r 
This enables us, with the help of a simple physical analogy, to infer that the 
difference T* — T® should be a spherically symmetrical function. For, 
when a wave is scattered by an obstacle small compared with the wave-length, 
the scattered wave is well known to be spherically symmetrical. But the 
wave-length to be associated here with an a-particle incident with velocity 
V is A/M*v, where M* is one-fifth of the mass of an a-particle, and so the shortest 
wave-length used in practice (that for a-particles from RaC) is about 26 X 10”“ 
cm., whereas the region in which V* — V® differs from zero is probably some¬ 
what less in extent than 5 X 10”“ cm. Thus we should expect that, to a 
first approximation, T® — T® should be spherically symmetrical. In terms 
of the phase parameter K„, this means that only the first, namely Kq, should 
be different from zero, as may be seen by considering that, in the expansion 
of T® according to (4), only the term for which n = 0 must differ from the 
corresponding term in the expansion of T*®. 

This physical argument may be put on a rigorous basis as follows.f The 
physical argument suggests that L„® (r) should differ very little from L„® (r) 
except for the one case when n is zero; we therefore proceed to evaluate 
L/ (r) by a perturbation method. Let us write 

y, = rW(f) » y. = (»•) 

and 

y. = y. +/» (®) 

when f is the small qnaatity which we wish to evaluate. The differential 
equation (6) transforms into 

y". + ^ (e, - V* (f) - y, = 0. 

where dashes denote differentiation with respect to f. Substituting from the 
equation (9), we obtain 

4 . 8 :^ |Br - V (r) - {V* (f) - V (f))y.. (10) 

in which we have neglected the product of the perturbation f and the per* 
tuxbing potential V* — V*. If we now write / = y,Z, the equation (10) yields 

y.Z" 4- 2y;z' = 5!^ {V' - V}y., 
or 

t This method was suggested to me by Ifr. Mott. 


VOL. OXZXVI.— A. 
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Hence we obtain 

y.*Z' = {V* - V}y.* dr, (11) 

where the lower limit of the integral has the value zero in order that the right- 
hand side of the equation may vanish when r is zero, as is seen to be necessary 
since y,*Z' is zero when r is zero. But V* — V® = 0 for all values of r greater 
than fo, and so in the equation (11) wo may, in considering the left-hand side 
for largo values of r, replace the upper limit of integration by r^. Therefore, 
for largo r, 

y.*Z' = ®2^£*{V-V®}y,»df 

*A,. (12) 

In this equation let us substitute the asymptotie value for y, from equation 
(6). We therefore obtain 

Z' ~ sec* (fe" + X). A„ 

where X denotes o, — (n -|-1) 7c/2 — XJak . log 2^. Integrating this equation 
and neglecting the variation of the logarithmic term in X, we obtain 

Z'^ AJl:.tan(*T+ X)-+-8, 
where S is a constant. Thus 

/ ~ AJk . sin (jfcr 4- X) + 8 cos (hr + X) 

and therefore 

y* ~ (1 + 8) cos (ir + X) + AJk . sin (ftr + X). 

But y, difiers only slightly from y„ and so both 8 and A^jk should bo small, 
and the above equation can therefore be written 

y, ~ (1 + 8) cos (Av + X — AJk), 

which shows that we may identify — A^fk with our phase parameter K„. 
We therefore may evaluate the parameters by this method and see whether 
they are in fact small. 

To evaluate the integral of equation (12), we use the value of y, given by 
Gordon (loe. oL), namely, 

y, = hr. l£fej±l±i/®M(2Jbf)» (i/oJfc+n+1, 2n+2, -2»ibr), 

\£n 1) I 

and we ISnd that in the region r < 6 X 10~** cm., the function 
e*‘'F(»/a4 + n + 1, 2n + 2, - iihr) 
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is adequately represented by the first two terms of its expansion as a power 
series. By analogy with the case of two a-particles discussed in the author’s 
previous paper, we may expect that Y* will not attain negative values much 
greater than —10^ electron volts, and that, for values of r greater than 
6 X 10^^ era., V' will have the ordinary Coulombian value V®. Let us therefore, 
in (12), choose for V* the constant value — 2 X 10’ electron volts, and for Tq 
the value 5 X 10“^ cm. Then any field which differs from the Coulombian 
field only in the region r < 5 X lO”^® cm. and which does not reach potentials 
lower than — 20 X 10® chictron volts will yield smaller values of K„ than we 
calculate with this field. Taking the value of k corresponding to the a-particlcs 
from RaC, wo obtain for the value 0*05, and Kj is roughly 100 times smaller. 
The corresponding value for Kq is about 0*7, but, of course, the approximations 
of the perturbation method are no longer valid in this case. 

Hence we see that for any field which becomes Coulombian at a distance of 
about 6 X 10“^ cm. the wave function T' will differ from the Coulombian 
function T® only by the first term of the expansion (4). Therefore 

- Ao®Lo® (r) + Ao*Lo® (r), 

which, on substitution from (6), (7) and (8), yields 

^ (gSiK. 1) exp {% {kr - 1/ojfc . log 2kr + 2<ro)}/2i*r. 

But Gordon finds for Y® the value 

T®-I+/®(0).S, 

where I is the incident wave of unit amplitude, and /® (6) • S*the scattered 
wave, given by 

/® (0) = exp {— i/ak , log sin® J6 + . cosec® J0, 

and 

S = exp {i (At — l/ak . log 2kr + 2aQ)}/2A^r. 

We therefore at once obtain 

(0).S, 

where 

/• (6) = - {cosec* *0. «-</•*•“>« *• + tbi (e“** - 1)}. 

But the ratio, R, of the probability that with the non-Coulombian field the 
particle will be deflected through the angle 6 to the similar probability for the 
Coulombian field is given by 

R=|/*(0)|*/l/'’ (9)1*. 


2 B 2 


(13) 
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and thezefoie the scattering ratio of the two-body ptoblein is obtained from 
(13) by substituting = in — X from equation (1). 

Hence we at once obtain 

R = |sec* X • ®“* * -j- iak — 1) [•/sec* x 

= + tai cos* x -1) 1*. (14) 

In this formula, Kq is a parameter whoso value depends on the velocity v, 
the precise form of the dependence being determined by the nature of the 
fanotion/(r) of equation (3), but it is important to notice that the derivation 
of the formula (14) is quite independent of the form of this function. 

§ 3, Application of the SoaUering Formula ,—^Let us consider first the angular 
distribution of the protons projected by a homogmeous beam of «-particles 
of velocity v. The experimentally determined value of R for one value of x 
serves to determine the value of K^for the particular velocity in question, and 
the formula (14) will then predict R at all other angles, for that one velocity. 
Table 1 shows the result of such a determination. The value of Kg was 
calculated from the scattering in the range of angles 21*4*’ to 31*2°, the mean 
value 27° being used for substitution in the formula (14), since this value divides 
the range into two parts in which an equal number of particles would be 
expected according to the Rutherford law. The prediction of an angle- 
variation over such a wide range as is included in this table provides a severe 
test of the theory, and the good agreement obtained is a very satisfactory 
confirmation. 


Table I.—Scattering in Hydrogen, v — 1 - 84 X 10* cm./seo. 


Axiglex: 

OMO". 

10*-16*. 

16**-20^ 

21*4‘‘-31-2“. 

30®-40*. 

40*-«)*. 

50'*-00®. 

B (olMerv6d)t . 

44 

60 

48 

20 

13 

7 

1*4 

B (calculated) . 

44 

43 

39 

20 

17 

7-8 

2-4 


t Chadwiok and Bieler, loc, cU, 


In fig. 1, these results are shown graphically together with similar results for 
other velocities of the incident a-particles. The velocity 1*84 X 10* cm./sec. 
is the only one for which the scattering has been determined over such a 
wide range of angles and it therefore provides the best test of the theory, but 
the distributions lor the other velocities provide additional confirmation. In 
each case the scattering for the range of angles between 21*4° and 31 *2^ was 
used to calculate the appropriate value of Kq. 
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§ 4. The Dderminatian of a Nuclear Model ,—^If the variatioji of K 0 with v 
is calculated from equation (14), using the experimentally determined values 
of R, the results may bo used to determine a model for the potential field, as 
has already been done for the interaction of two a-particles (Taylor, loc, cU»), 



20 " 40" GO® 

Ani'Ie of scaltenns ip 

Fio. 1.—^Angular distribution of the knooked-on protons, for scattering in hydrogen. 
Dotted lines, experimental values; full lines, oaloulatod values. The calculated 
values were fitted to the experimental values at the points marked by a cross (+). 
Curve A, 6*6 cm. a-portioles; curve B, 4*3 cm. a-partioles; curve C, 2*0 om. 
oc-particles. 

We must now make some simplifying assumption about the function /(r) 
of equation (3), and if we choose as our potential 

V-/(r) = -(l f<ro 1 

V -= ZZ'e*/f f > r„ j ’ 

the calculation of the wave functions and the determination of and d follow 
in precisely the same manner as for the case of the two a-particles. It is 
found that the values of Tq and d which give the best agreement with the experi¬ 
mental results ore 

r^=:4-6 X 10"^cms., 
and 

(f = 6 X 10® electron volts. 

In fig. 2 the potential field so determined is shown, and, on the same diagram, 
the wave functions tJjq* (r) are shown for three different values of the incident 
velocity. These wave functions are all normalised so that rh^ (r) has unit 
amplitude at infinity. The three horizontal lines show the energies 
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(B, — for incident a-particles with these three velocities, and the dotted 

ordinates show the corresponding distances of closest classical approach. 



Fio. 2.—^The mutual potential energy of a proton and an a-particlo. 1, vjv^ » 1*0 
II, v/rq — 0-8 ; III, «/t»q = 0-6. Vq = 1'922 X 10» cni./seo. 

The existence of a stable energy level for this potential field has been investi¬ 
gated, and it is found that an a-particle and a proton could coalesce to form a 
nucleus of mass number 5 with a liberation of energy of amount about 0 * 8 X10^ 
electron volts. This result is somewhat difiicult to discuss, firstly because an 
element of mass number 6 does not occur in the table of known isotopes, and 
secondly because all known nuclei contain at least twice as many electrons 
as protons, while the nucleus formed from an a-particlo and a proton would 
violate this rule. We may perhaps say this much, that the binding energy 
is in accord with what one would expect for such a nucleus if it did exist, by 
analogy with the binding energies of other nuclei of mass number 4n -|- 1 as 
shown in Table II, 

Table IL 


Nuoleue. 

a-particle + proton. 

1 

Cl„. 

Binding enetgy (in 10* volte) . 

(calonlated) 

(experimentaJ)t 

O'S 

1 10-7 

44 


t Cf* Gftmow, Atomlo Nuclei and RadiosotiTity,’* p. 6. 
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§5. The ScaUering Formula for ffeZium.—The pioblem of the eoattering 
by helium difieis from the hydrogen problem in two ways, hx the first place 
M* is now one half of the mass of an a-particle instead of one fifth, and therefore 
the wave-length to be associated with the a-particles from RaC is, m this case, 
10*3 X 10“^ cm. Thus the physical analogy of § 2 would no longer suggest 
that the wave scattered by the region of non-Coulombian field should be 
spherically symmetrical. As the wave-length is still somewhat larger than the 
region of probable divergence from the Coulomb law, we shall assume, however, 
that only the terms for which n has the values 0 and 1 in the expuiLsion (4) 
are changed from their Coulombian values. It is difficult to apply the method 
developed in § 2 to test the legitimacy of this assumption, for the function 

F (i/ak 4- w + 1, 2n + 2, — 

required for the evaluation of the integral (12), is in this case not quickly 
convergent, and hence it is not possible to calculate Kj conveniently. 

The second point of difference from the hydrogen problem is the identity 
of the two particles concerned in the collision, and the fact that they obey 
the Einstein-Bose statistics. From this it follows (Taylor, loc. cU., p. 110), that 
the wave function that describes the collision contains only the even harmonics 
of the expansion (4), and that, as a consequence of the above assumption that 
only the harmonics w = 0 and n = 1 differ from their Coulombian value, there¬ 
fore the wave function 'F* differs from 'F® only by a spherically symmetrical 
term in this case also. 

Taking into account the fact that the wave function must be symmetrical 
in the co-ordinates of the two particles, wo may now deduce precisely as was 
done in § 2 that the ratio of the number of observed particles to the number 
predicted by the Rutherford law is given byf 

Icoeec* 6 .»■"■*+ sec"$.■"»--*+ - 1)| «^ 

cosec* ^ ^ 

when ^ denotes the angle between the directions of the incident a-paiticle$ 
(d the scattered particlee, and where the scattered particles are, of course, 
made up of deflected a-particles and knocked-on helium nuclei. 

The appUoation of this formula to the angular distribution of the scattering 
has already been to some extent tested in the author’s previous paper, where 

t This tonniila was given in the author’s previous paper (equations (3) and (11)), but 
the deriTatton there given appeared to depend on the special fidd ohosen, whereas the 
p f— method shows that this is not the oase* ^ 
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the values of Kg for fig. 4 were calculated from the observed values of B for 
the two different scattering angles ^ = 34** and ^ = 46°. The two different 
sets of values of Kg showed satisfactory agreement, indicating that the formula 
(16) predicts the correct variation of R with angle, for angles in the neighbour* 
hood of 46°. 

A more severe test has now been applied to the formula (16). Taking 
the value of Kg as obtained for each velocity, from the scattering at 46°, the 
variation of the scattering with velocity, at 10°, has been calculated from the 
formula. The results are shown in fig. 3, together with the experimental 



Fro. 3.—Scattering in Helium at 10°. Curve I, calculated; curve II, experimental. 

value of the scattering ratio as recently rc-determinod in the Cktvendish labora¬ 
tory by Mr. F. Wright. I am indebted to Mr. Wright for permission to use 
these results before a complete account of the experiments has been published. 

The agreement between the two curves shows that the formula (15) forms 
a good first approximation to the law of scattering, but there is sufficient 
discrepancy to show that the phase change Kg is not in this case altogether 
negligible. By taking into account as many of the phase changes Kg, Kg, 
etc., as may be necessary, imtead of assuming that only Kg is appreciable, 
we may develop a formula analogous to (15), and with such a formula it should 
be possible to make the agreement of fig. 3 exact. It is probable that Kg would 
be the only other phase parameter appreciably different from aero, and, since 
Pg (cos 0) is zero for 6 = 64° 47', the scattering at 27° would serve to determine 
an accurate value of Kg, and then taking this value of Kg, we could calculate 
Kg from the scattering at, say, 46°. The expwiinental results are, however. 
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scarcely sufficiently reliable at present to enable such a calculation to be 
undertaken. 

§ 6. The Scaiterif^ at Small Angles. —On the classical theory, the fact that 
the scattering is found to be anomalous at small angles involves the difficulty 
of assuming that in a small angle collision the non-Coulombian forces extend 
a much greater distance than in a large angle collision. For, on the classical 
theory, if two a-particles of the same energy are scattered by a nucleus, the 
one through a large angle and the other through a small angle, then the first 
must approach much more closely to the nucleus tlian the second. But the 
scattering is anomalous only when the a-particle enters the region of non- 
Coulombian interaction, and it is found that the smallest velocity for which 
the scattering is appreciably anomalous is virtually independent of the angle 
of scattering. Hence it becomes necessary to assume that for particles scattered 
through small angles the interaction ceases to be Coulombian at greater distance 
from the nucleus than in the case of particles scattered through large angles. 

As soon as it is admitted that the scattering is a wave phenomenon, this 
difficulty disappears. The wave function describing the scattering enables us 
to determine the probability that a-particles will approach within a given 
distance of the nucleus and also the probability that they will be scattered 
through given angles, but it gives no correlation between the closeness of 
approach and the angle of scattering. Thus the above argument ceases to 
be valid. On the other hand, the formulas (14) and (15) deduced from the 
spherically symmetrical field of the equations (3) do give an accurate account 
of the anomalies in the scattering even at small angles. 

§ 7. ApplicabiUty of this MeAod to Heavier Elements. —The methods of this 
paper are convenient only when it is possible to assume that the actual 
scattered wave differs from the Coulombian one by a spherically symmetrical 
wave alone. A formula analogous to (14) may be developed for the case where 
phase changes other than Kq have to be introduced, but the calculation of the 
parameters would bo tedious, and in the case where m parameters had been 
introduced, the scattering at m different angles would be required in order to 
determine the parameters. The next two elements for which the anomalous 
scattering has been observed are beryllium and boron, and, for the case of the 
scattering with these elements, the wave-length to be associated with the 
a-particles from RaO is about 7 X 10”^ cm., so that considerably more terms 
of the expansion (4) would be affected in this case than in the scattering by 
helium. Further, there would not be the simplification which occurs in the 
helium problem duo to the disappearance of all the odd harmonics of the 
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e3q)ansiou (4). Henco the methods of this paper cannot conveniently be applied 
to any elements other than hydrogen and helium. 


Summary. 

(1) The methods of a previous paper on the scattering by helium are extended 
to apply to the scattering by hydrogen. Good agreement with experiment is 
obtained. 

(2) It is shown that the scattering at small angles, both in hydrogen and in 
helium can be explained by the same field as that which explains the scattering 
at large angles. 

(3) These results are shown to bo quite independent of the particular form 
of the potential energy curve assumed for the one particle in the field of the 
other, provided only that the energy becomes Coulombian for distances greater 
than about 5 X 10“^ cm. 

It is a pleasure here to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. N. F. Mott for 
much assistance and advice given to mo throughout the course of this work. 
A grant from the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research has made 
possible the undertaking of the problem. 
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Experiments with High Vdodty Positive Ions. —(I) Further Develop¬ 
ments in the method of obtaining High Velocity Positive Ions. 

By J. D. CooKCBOFT, Ph.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 

E. T. S. Walton, Ph.D. 

(Communicated by Lord Rutherford, O.M., F.R.S.—Received February 23,1932.) 

[Platbs 1L] 

IrUroduetion. 

In a previous communication* we described the development of a method 
of obtaining positive ions of hydrogen with energies up to 300 kilovolts. A 
system of rectifiers was built which allowed steady potentials of this order to 
be obtained, and the methods necessary for the acceleration of positive ions 
from a hydrogen discharge tube were worked out. 

With this apparatus, investigations wore made to determine whether any 
X-radiations or yr^idiations of appreciable intensity wens produced by the 
impact of protons and molecular ions of hydrogen on matter. It was found, 
when all secondary effects were excluded, that if any such radiation is pro¬ 
duced its intensity was comparable with the limits of error of the experiment, 
and was certainly not greater in intensity than one-millionth of the intensity 
of the continuous X-radiation which would have been produced by an equal 
electron source of the same energy. Since the intensity of any radiation would 
be expected to increase rapidly with the energy of the ions it became apparent 
that to obtain results of interest it would bo necessary to extend the field of 
the work to higher voltages. The method used in the present experiments is 
an extension of that described in the previous paper. A source of high voltage 
has been developed, using thermionic rectifiers and condensers, which is 
capable of producing 800,000 volts steady potential. This potential is applied 
to an experimental tube down the axis of which protons from a hydrogen 
canal ray tube are accelerated. The protons can be transmitted through a 
mica window into an experimental chamber. Up to the present we have been 
able to produce and carry out experiments with protons having energies up to 
710 kilovolts, and there seems no reason to doubt that the method will allow 
of this range being extended considerably. 

* ‘ Ptoo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, voL 129, p. 477 (1930). 
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The Method of Generating the High PotentiaA. 

In tho previous paper we gave reasons why we considered it advantageous 
to work with steady potentials rather than with impulse voltages, Tesla coil 
voltages or alternating currents. Our oxiKtrimonts at the lower voltages 
confirmed this view, and we therefore decided to construct a system of rectifiers 
which would enable a steady potential of 800 KV. to be obtained. 

In order to be able to carry out this plan at a reasonable cost, and within 
the limits of ordinary laboratory accommodation, it became evident that it 
would be very necessary to use some form of voltage multiplying cin^uit 

The general principle underlying the method adopted is illustrated by fig. 1 . 



Fio. 1. 


Three condensers, E]^, K, and K,, each of capacity C, are connected in 
series and condenser Es is connected to a source of steady potential E. If now 
two other condensers, X^, X,, are connected to condensers Ki. E 3 , Es, first 
as shown by the dotted lines S^, Sg, Sg, and then as shown by the full lines 
S^', Sg', 83 ', then in tho first cycle when X^ and Xg are connected to Eg and 
Eg, condenser Xg will be charged to voltage E. When the switches are moved 
over to the upper position, condenser Xg will share its charge with con¬ 
denser Eg and both will be charged to E /2 if they have equal capacity. In the 
next reversal of the switches, condensers Eg and X^ will be connected and take 
up potentials E/4 whilst condenser Xg will bo recharged to potential E. It 
is thus evident that charge will gradually be transferred to all the condensers 
until, in the absence of loss, a potential 3E will be developed across tho con¬ 
densers Ej, Eg, Eg in series. 
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The principle is evidently capable of extension, and by adding more con¬ 
densers any multiple of a given steady voltage may be obtained. It is further 
clear that the principle is reversible and that if the terminals 3E and 0 are 
connected to a source of potential 3E, then current may be drawn ofE at 
potential E between the terminals E and 0. 

Various methods of carrying out the switching process other than mechanical 
means can be devised. Two of the switches may be replaced by controlled 
grid triodcs and the remainder by diodes. - 
Thus in fig. 2, switches S 3 and S 3 ' of fig. 1 
are replaced by two triodes or thyratrons 
Ti and T 2 , whose grid potentials are varied 
cyclically and in opposite phase so that 
they conduct in alternate half cycles. 

Switches Sj and S^', Sj and S 3 ', are re- 
placed by diodes Dj, D/, Dg, Dg'. Now, 
when valve Tg is conducting, if E has a 
positive potential the condenser Xg is 0 - 
charged through diode Dg and triode Tg to 
potential E. Thus when valve Tj becomes conducting, the potential of ^3 will 
rise to the potential E and the potential of will rise to a potential 2E, and 
condenser Xg will therefore charge condenser Kg through diode Dg' and triode 
Tj. It is furthisr clear that in successive cycles wlien Tj is conducting, con¬ 
denser Xi will charge condenser through diode D^', and will be charged 
through diode D^^ when Tg is conducting. Thus wo have exactly the same process 
as in the switching circuit of fig. 1 . 

The difficulty in applying this method to obtain potentials of the order of 
800 KV. lies in the development of triodes which will stand potentials of the 
order of 200-400 KV. Fortunately, however, it is possible to perform the 
same operations when relatively small outputs are required, by more simple 










F 


Fio. 2. 


means. 

It has been shown that the triodes operate by causing the potential of 
^3 to assume alternately the potentials of pg and pg. If now we replace 
triodes Tg and Tg by diodes Dg and Dg', and connect the high tension 
winding of a transformer giving a potential E/2 in series with a condenser 
across the diode Dg', then power will be delivered from the transformer 
and condenser Xg is charged through diode Dg' to potential E/2 at the 
negative peak of the transformer wave. The potential of will therefore 
alternate between zero and E. Now when approaches potential E, con- 
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denser will be charged through diode D 3 instead of receiving power from a 
D.C. source as in the previous circuit. As the potential of falls again, the 
potential of falls below the potential of p, and hence condenser X 2 is charged 
through diode Dy' exactly as in the earlier circuit. Thus an equilibrium state 
is reached when each of condensers Eg, E 3 and X 3 is charged approxi¬ 
mately to voltage E. 

If now a load of resistance 3H is connected across the system, then in the 
equilibrium state the condenser will lose charge Q := Et/R during a cycle 
of period t. It will therefore receive charge Q over a small fraction, of the half 
cycle when the transformer voltage is a maximum. The charging period is 
represented in fig. 3 (a). At the same time, condenser Ky receives charge 2 Q 



(3) lb) 

Fio. 8. 


to replenish the charge lost to the load in the cycle and the charge transferred 
to Xy in the transfer half cycle. Condenser Ey will at the same time receive 
charge 3Q making up charge Q lost in the load and charge 2 Q lost in the 
transfer cycle. The transformer will at the same time supply power 3Q. E/2. 

The transfer half cycle is illustrated by fig. 3 (b). When the transformer 
potential is near the negative peak value, diodes D/, Dy', Dy' become con¬ 
ducting ; condenser Ey transfers to condenser Xy the charge lost to Ey in 
the previous transfer, condenser Ey transfers charge 2 Q and the transformer 
passes charge 3Q. 

Thus for an n stage circuit ( 2 n voltage multiplication) the total voltage 
fluctuation across the load will be given by the voltage charge during the 
charging period, 

»w_Q I 2 Q , nQ_n.n-l-l Bt 

0 c ■*■••• C 2 '&i‘ 
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Thus the percentage voltage fluctuation will be 

„ w + 1 T 

V 2 CR’ ^ ^ 

Thus if n = 2, B = 10®, C = 0-001 (iF and t — 10”® seconds, the percentage 
fluctuation will be 1-6 corresponding to a load current of 0*4 milliamps. at 
800 KV. We have assumed, of course, that the filament emission does not 
limit the transference of charge. The emission has to be adequate to transfer 
the charge during a small fraction of a cycle. Should this not be the case, 
then the full theoretical voltage multiplication will not be obtained. The 
absolute value of the ripple will be unaltered, but its value as a percentile 
of the mean output voltage will be increased. To obtain a fluctuation of 
less than 2 per cent, with full voltage multiplication, the emission must be 
at least 30 times the load current. 

The efiiciency of the system will clearly depend on the voltage characteristics 
of the diodes, and on the voltage difference across the valves when they 
become conducting. It may bo shown that if space charge be neglected the 
efficiency of transfer is of the order of 1 — SV/V. 

The amount of power which can bo transformed by the system depends 
on the size of the condensers used and can never be great by reason of the low 
switching frequency attainable. If a transformation system is required for 
large powers it will be necessary to use the method of fig. 2 where the switching 
frequency could be made very high and a square wave form usc^d. It is 
also interesting to note that this system could be reversed by interchanging 
triodes T^, T, with diodes D^, D/. It would be possible therefore by some such 
arrangement to transform D.C. power from a high voltage to a low voltage 
should this be required. 

For our work, however, where the load current is determined solely by corona 
loss and is of the order of milliamperes, the circuit of fig. 3 has the great advan¬ 
tage of simplicity. Each rectifier and condenser has to stand twice the voltage 
of the transformer and the number of stages is therefore determined by the 
mayiTmim voltage for which rectifiers can be constructed. From our previous 
experience it appeared probable that rectifiers could be built to stand a voltage 
of 400 KV. without difficulty. We therefore decided to use a double stage 
circuit giving fourfold voltage multiplication, using four rectifiers and four 
condensers. 

The circuit finally adopted, differs in the arrangement of condensers from a 
circuit suggested by Schenkel,* which also allowed voltage multiplication to 
* * Elektroteoh Z.,* toL 40, p. 388 (1919). 
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any extent, but roquized some of the condenseia used to withstand the full 
voltage of the output circuit. 

The Bectifiere. 

In OUT previous rectifiers we used 12-inoh diameter glass bulbs with an overall 
length of 36 inches and stem diameters of 2 inches and 3 inches respectivdy. 
Our experience with these rectifiers showed that when a voltage greater than 
300 KV. was applied they tended to puncture near the nock of the bulb on the 
side of the smaller diameter stem, this being the positive side. Experiments 
were therefore carried out which showed that it was possible to eliminate this 
trouble by using, instead of bulbs, cylinders of approximately 14 inch diameter 
and length 3 feet. 



We therefore decided on the rectifier sptem illustrated in fig. 4. Four glass 
cylinders of these dimensions were erected in the form of a tower, and pieces 
of tinned sheet iron. A, 3 feet square, were placed between adjacent cylinders. 
The electrodes, B, were attached to these and they also served the purpose of 
giving a fairly uniform potential gradient down the length of the <7linders. 
The top and bottom of the tower were closed by thick metal plates. All the 
joints were made airtight by means of ** plastioene ” placed on the outside. 
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When this is worked in tightly with the fingers, quite a good vacuum con be 
obtained. The surface is then rubbed over with tap grease to seal up any 
minute holes such as might occur along the surface between the glass or metal 
and tho plasticeno. This method of making joints has been found to be very 
reliable. The ease with which the joint may be made and broken again make 
it a very convenient type of vacuum joint. Tho two surfaces to bo joined 
require only a very rough preparation. Thus a good joint between a flat plate 
and a 3*inch brass tube can easily be made even if the end of the latter has 
merely been sawn off roughly with a hacksaw and considerable gaps have to 
be bridged by the plasticeno. In some preliminary experiments on the large 
glass cylinders, ordinary commercial plasticeno was employed and found to 
bo quite satisfactory. In tho final tower of rectifiers, a special putty like 
sealing compound was used, which had been made from low vapour pressure 
products.* 

The electrodes were made from thin walled steel tube and tho ends were 
fitted with thick rings, C, made from f-inch diameter steel to prevent auto- 
clcctronic emission. Before insertion in the apparatus, these rings were out- 
gassed in a vacuum furnace. Each filament consisted of about 3 cm. of 
0*25 mm. tungsten wire bent to tho form of a V and supported in tho middle 
as well as at the ends. They projected slightly beyond tho ends of the steel 
electrodes. One end of each filament was connected to one of the tinned 
sheets and the lead to the other end was brought out of the apparatus through 
a small hole drilled near the end of each cylinder. These holes were then 
sealed up with plasticene. The filaments were heated firom 6-volt accumulators 
which were kept in rounded metal boxes, these being placed on the tops of 
the various condensers. The rectifiers were evacuated by a three-stage oil 
diffusion pump of the type described in the previous paper and this was backed 
by a hyvac. In order to save head room, the pumps were placed under the 
floor and they wore connected to the tower of rectifiers by a short length of 
3-inch brass tubing. The condensers employed had each a capacity of 0*001 
microfarads with bakelito insulation. Three of these would each stand up to 
400 KV., while the fourth was rated at 300 KV. Three of tho condensers 
required insulation from earth and were supported on bakelito cylinders. 

Most of the current drawn from the rectifiers was in the form of corona 
discharge, and at the higher voltages this was slightly over half a milliampere 
as measured by a D.C. instrument placed on the earthed side of the transformer 

♦ We are indebted to Messre. Metropolitian-Vickers Eleotriool Co., Ltd., for the supply 
of a quantity of this before it had been placed on the market. 
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Beoondaiy. We should therefore expect a ripple of the order of 1 -6 per cent. 
The wave form has been measured using a cathode ray oscillograph in con¬ 
junction with a potential divider and the ripple has been found to be of this 
order. At the lower voltages the apparatus gave very nearly a fourfold multi¬ 
plication of the transformer voltage, provided the filaments of the rectifiers were 
kept sufficiently bright. The emission from the filaments was not sufficiently 
large to give a fourfold multiplication of voltage at the higher potentials on 
account of the larger corona losses. The factor varied between three and four 
and it did not seem worth while dismantluig the apparatus to put in filaments 
which would give the necessary emission. The voltage was measured by 
sparkovor between the 76 cm. diameter aluminium spheres shown in the 
photograph, Plate 11. The gap was adjusted by raising or lowering the upper 
sphere. 

The ExperimefM Tube. 

The experimental tube consisted of two glass tubes similar to those used in 
the tower of rectifiers, and is shown in fig. 6. A steel plate. A, was placed 

between the cylinders, and this formed the 
8up[>ort for the electrodes, B. The thin sheets of 
metal used in the rectifiers would not have been 
sufficiently rigid to give the accurate alignment of 
the electrodes which is necessary in this case to 
direct the beam of ions down the axis of the 
tube. This metal plate had a 3 feet square piece 
of sheet metal, G, attached externally which acts 
as a stress distributor and which is maintained 
at half the total potential by a connection to 
the middle point of the tower of rectifiers. 
Protons were generated in a hydrogen discharge 
tube, D, placed above the apparatus. The dis¬ 
charge tube was of the Wien type described in 
the previous paper. Tlie potential applied across 
the discharge tube was obtained from a 60 KV. 
transformer, £, fig. 6, the primary of this being 
supplied with alternating current at low potential 
It was found that a much better proton current 
could be obtained from the discharge tube when the current sent through 
it was rectified by placing a small kenetzon between it and the transformer. 
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The usual voltage required on the discharge tube was 40 KV. To supply the 
oxciting current from the mains would have required an insulation transformer 
to stand 800 KV. between primary and secondary windings, and this would 
have been bulky and expensive. Its use can, however, be avoided by exciting 
the transformer from a small alternator which is placed at high potential, 
the alternator being driven by an insulating belt, F, from a motor at earth 
potential, as shown in fig. 6. The belt usc?d was a cotton rope, the join being 
made by splicing. A distance of 8 feet between the motor and the alternator 
gave ample insulation. The method has been found to be very satisfactory 
and could bo used for still higher voltages. 



The protons passed through a canal in the cathode, passed down the axis 
of the tube and were accelerated in the space between the electrodes. In 
the upper cylinder a focussing of the ions was produced in the way described 
in the previous paper. In the lower (cylinder there is less focussing action since 
the ions arc then travelling fast and they are not deviated much by any radial 
components of the field. This meant that a considerable number of ions 
struck the ring on the end of the lower electrode and there liberated secondary 
electrons. Some of these wore accelerated towards the upper electrode and 
there gave rise to X-rays. Some of thtm struck the wall of the glass tube 
and the charges built up caused puncture of the glass at comparatively low 
voltage. Both of these troubles were satisfactorily eliminated by inserting 
a d iM- pli ra g m as shown in fig. 5 at G, which prevented the ions from strddng 
the electrodes except at places well inside it, where there was no appreciable 
field. The tube was evacuated by a fast oil diffusion pump, the connection 
to the pump being made through 3-inoh steam piping. Experiments could be 
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carried out ou the protons by attaching a suitable apparatus at the bottom of 
the tube. 


TJie Operation of the Apparatus. 

When the apparatus is first connected to the transformer it is found that 
cormiderable quantities of gas arc evolved from the walls. The voltage has to 
be increased slowly with intervals of a few seconds between the different 
evolutions of gas to allow the pumps to clear the tubes. Thus it may take a 
whole day’s operation before the full voltage can be applied to the apparatus. 
After this outgassing procfiss is complete, however, full voltage can usually be 
obtained within 30 minutes of starting the pumps and within a few minutes 
of first applying the |K}tential. The tube will then run continuously without 
trouble. 

Up to the present we have been prevented from proceeding to the full 
voltage for which the apparatus was designed by the voltage limitation on one 
condenser. We have, however, been able to apply voltages up to 690 KV. 
to our experimental tube, giving a total proton energy of about 710 KV. At 
this voltage we punctured the lower glass cylinder of the experimental tube. 
Although we were able to (jontinuc work by stopping the hole with plasticcnc, 
we were never able to go beyond this limiting voltage again since we invariably 
found that a spark would find its way through the plasticene at about the same 
limiting voltagf*. We therefore propose to increase the length of our experi¬ 
mental cylinders by 6 inches, and expect that this will enable us to obtain the 
full 800 KV. It is probable that the puncture of the lower cylinder arose from 
charging of the walls resulting from secondary electron emission from the 
electrodes imder positive ion bombardment, and that a smaller diaphragm 
placed in the path of the ions will eliminate the trouble. 

Should higher voltages be required in future it would be quite feasible to 
add another unit to our rectifiers and experimental tube did space allow. 
It might then be expected that voltages of over a million volts could be used. 
It would in this case be necessary to take much greater precautions against 
corona loss than have been necessary in our present apparatus, or to use 
filaments having much larger emissions. 


Experimental Work. 

After passing down the axis of the cylindrical electrodes of the tube, the 
protons emerge through a 3-inch diameter brass tube at the base of the 
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apparatus, into a chamber well shielded by lead and screened from electro¬ 
static fields. Here any apparatus for experimental work can be attached using 
a flat joint and a plasticene seal. Proton currents of the order of 10 
microamperes can be obtained in this chamber. 

When it is desired to carry out experiiiumts at atmospheric pressure the 
protons can be passed through a thin mica window into the experimental 
chamber. In the first series of experiments on the range of protons in different 
gases only a very narrow beam is required. It was therefore, a very simple 
matter to find a piece of mica to act as a window with the necessary small 
stopping power. A pin hole in a sheet of foil was covered with mica having a 
weight of 220 micrograms per square centimetre. It was found that protons 
could be first observed outside at accelerating voltages of the order of 80 KV. 
After the window had been bombarded for some time it was found that the 
protons first appeared at accelerating voltages as low as 50 KV, It would 
appear that the mica is being slowly sputtered away, but it is evidently possible 
to work for many hours with one window. When the observation chamber is 
made quite dark it is easily possible to observe luminescence in the gas due to 
the pencil of protons. By allowing the protons to strike a fluorescent screen, 
measurements of their range in different gases have been made ; these experi¬ 
ments will be described in Part II. 


Sumrmry- 

In order to obtain high steady potentials for the acceleration of protons, a 
method has been developed by which the voltage of a transformer can be 
rectified and multiplied several times by an arrangement of valves and con¬ 
densers. A rectifier system has been built consisting of four glass cylinders 
placed end to end, and arranged in the form of a tower 12 feet high, the 
cylinders containing suitable electrodes and hot filaments and being evacuated 
continuously. With this apparatus and four condensers, a potential of over 
700 KV. has been obtained, which is steady to within a few per cent. The 
method used is a special case of a more general method of transforming steady 
potentials from low to high voltages and in the reverse direction. 

The voltage of the rectifier is applied to an experimental tube which is built 
to allow positive ions to bo accelerated by the full voltage available, Po.'iitive 
ions of hydrogen are directed down the axis of two glass cylinders and focussed 
by suitable electrodes, current of the order of 10 microamperes being obtained. 
Protons having energies up to 710 KV. have been produced and have been 
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tisnsmitted through a mica window into an experimental chamber at atmo¬ 
spheric pressure where their ranges are measured. 

The equipment of the laboratory has been made possible by a special grant 
from the University. 

We wish to express our gratitude to Professor Lord Rutherford for his 
constant encouragement and support in this work. One of us (E.T.S.W.) is 
indebted to the Department of Scientific and Industrial Researcli for a Senior 
Research award. 


On some Close Collisions of Fast ^-Particles with Electrons, 
Photographed by the Expansion Method. 

ByF. C. Champion, Cavondish Laboratory, Cambridge. 
(Communicated by Lord Rutherford, 0 M , F.R.S.—Received February 23,1932.) 

[FLATSS 12 AND 13. J 

1. Introduction. 

The present paper gives an account of measurements on some close collisions 
of fast p-particles with electrons, photographed by the Wilson cloud method. 
These measurements afford a direct test of tlio applicability of the principles 
of the conservation of momentum and energy and the principles of relativistic 
mechanics to individual atomic phenomena. 

On the basis of Newtonian mechanics, if one particle collides with another 
which is initially at rest and the two particles are of equal mass, the angle 
between the directions of motion of the two particles after collision is equal 
to 90^ for all angles of scattering of the incident particle. On relativistic 
mechanics, however, this angle becomes a function of the angle of scattering 
and the velocity of the incident particle, and in particular, it becomes smaller 
and smaller as this velocity approaches that of light. Qualitative evidence 
has already been given by Wilson,* Bothef and others that this angle is less 
than 90** for the collisions of fast ^-particles with electrons, but up to the 
present no quantitative study has been made of the general relation between 

• ‘ Proo. Roy. Soo./ A, vol 104, p. 1 (1923). 
t * Z. Fhydk,' voL 12, p. 117 (1922). 
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the whole angle after collision, the angle of scattering, and the velocity of the 
incident particle. Assuming that momentum and energy are conserved in the 
coUision the following calculation may bo made. 



Consider the incident electron to have a velocity v/with respect to the 
observer and the stationary election and let Pj = Vi/e. Let the final directions 
of motion of the two electrons be inclined at 6 and ^ to the initial direction of 
motion of the incident electron and the velocities in these two d«T«M?tions 
correspond to p, and P, respectively. Then fimn the relativistic momentum 
and energy relations :— 


where 


PiYi = PiYi cos 0 + P,Y, cos ^ 
PjYjsine* psYjsin^ 

Yi + 1 "^Ya + Ys. 


Y = 


1 


From these we obtain 

Pa = 


(1-P«)*' 


and* 


{Pi*sin* ^ + sin* 

P.=_PliiL®_ 

{pi*8in»0 + 8in*(^ + 6)/Yi*}»’ 


COS 


a 4- m - (Yi-i)»ip6co8 0 

{(Yx + 1)* 0 + 4 cos* 0}* • 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 
(6) 

( 6 ) 


For the symmetrical case in which ^ — 0 and P] = P3. (7) reduces to the 
simple form 


cos 0 = 


A. 


(2/Yi + 3pi*-2)*’ 


(7) 


a result obtained by Bothe.f 


« Wolfe, * Fhys. Rev.,’ voL 137, p. 591 (1931). 
t lee.«(. 
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2. ExpermetUal Method, 

The experimental arrangement of the automatic expansion chamber has 
been described in a previous paper* ; it utilises the disposition of two cameras 
with their axes mutually at right angles. The application of the expansion 
chamber method to the present problem becomes possible only when there 
is available a large number of photographs of fast ^-ray tracks, for the chance 
of a close collision with on atomic electron is certainly very small. A fork 
which is being used for the investigation must obey the following conditions 
for the value of (6 + to <lcpart most from 90®. The collision must be as 
nearly as possible a symmetrical one. This type of collision is very infrequent. 
Again, the velocity of the incident electron must be as large as possible. The 
source of particles used in the present experiment was radium E ; the velocities 
of these particles range up to about Pi = 0-94, but the fraction with greater 
than 0 • 90 is only a few per cent, of the total number of particles emitted. Even 
with a source of considerable strength, therefore, a large number of photographs 
is required before one of those shows a very high speed particle making a close 
collision. 

The velocities of the incident particles were determined from the curvatures of 
the tracks in a magnetic field which was perpendicular to the plane of the cham¬ 
ber, Champion, he, cit. Artificial tracks of known curvature were placed in the 
position of the natural tracks in the plane of the chamber and the photographs 
so obtained were fitted to those of the natural tracks by process of trial and error. 
For the maximum accuracy in the determination of v^the curvature should be 
as large as possible, but this decreases the accuracy of measurement of ^ and 0, 
for which purpose the arms of the fork should have as little curvature as possible. 
Some balance has therefore to be struck concerning the value of the magnetic 
field. The value used in the earlier experiments was about 180 gauss, but the 
curvature produced in the fastest tracks was insufficient for accurate work and 
in all the later experiments this value was raised to about 250 gauss. With 
the latter field a particle with p^ ^ 0*90 has on the relativity calculation a 
path of radius of curvature p =: 14 cm. For accurate determination of this 
curvature (say to 2 per cent.) it is necessary to have about 9 cm. of the track 
of the incident electron free from nuclear bends. This will again be of rare 
occurrence, and the adherence to this criterion necessitated the rejection of 
several otherwise technically good collisions. Further, a collision suitable for 
accurate measurement, should have the individual drops deposited as evenly 

* ChsinpioD, * Proo. Boy. Soo.,* A« voL 134, p. 672 (1932). 



Champion. 


Prnc. Hoy. Soc.. A. t'ol. 13fi, PI. 12. 
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Chamjdon. 


Proc. Roy. Soc., A., vol. 136, PI. 13. 
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as possible along the three branches of the fork; sporadic dense clumps of 
ions separated by blank spaces of no ionisation render the angle determinations 
less accurate especially when the curvature of the tracks is taken into account. 
It is very rare indeed that all these criteria are satisfied simultaneously; the 
collisions quoted quantitatively hero satisfy all the more important criteria. 
The close collision in Plato ] 2 satisfies nearly all the requiri»d conditions, and in 
addition it occurs almost exactly in the plane of one of the <'umcras so that the 
correction for the true spatial angle is very small and the apparent angle on 
the left-hand photograph is almost the true value of (0 + 


\A 



4. Results ard IHscussimi. 

Some 30,000 tracks of fast p-particles in nitrogen and about 6000 in oxygen 
have been investigated. About 60 close collisions with electrons w(»re observed, 
and in all cases the measured angles agreed approximately with the values 
predicted theoretically from relativity considerations. Measurements on 14 
of these collisions which satisfy best the more important criteria for accurate 
quantitative investigation are shown in Table I. In the first column is given 
the measured value of (Jj, the second column giving the com^sponding value of 
the energy of the incident electron in electron volts. In the third column is 
given the measured value of 0, while the fourth column contains the ob8<;rved 

* Let OX represent the mean direotion of the incident p-partiole which actually traverses 
a curved path such as 006. Then owing to the optical arrangement, the errors involved 
in the calculation of the true spatial angle of any fork from the angles measured on the 
photograph become very large if either arm of the fork approaches a direction perpendicular 
to OX such as at BA The angle between one of the arms and OX cannot bo much less 
than 46^ in the collision of particles of equal mass, and if the collision occurs at B or C 
where the main stem is itself inclined at a considerable angle to OX, one of the arms of the 
fork must approach perpendicular direction. It was necessary to reject all collisions 
of this type ■• nd in actual practice this involved the rejection of several otherwise technically 
good ooUisaons. The collisions in Table 1 were all such that these analytical errors were 

UCUIa 

To check the velooitieB of the particles after collision, that is to determine the values of 
pg and pg for oompoiison with the values calculated from (4) and (6), the curvatures of the 
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Tab] 

e I, 




No. 

Pv 

E. 

«10*5°. 


(«+ ir 



Obs. 

Calc. 

Diff- 

1 

0-85-hi percent. 

467,100 

20*0 

83*641 0 

82 *7 ±1*0 

-1*1 

2*0 

2 

0*83.1:1 per cent. 

403,400 

26*6 

81*2410 

81*7 hl Q 

I-0-5 

0*0 

3 

0*83d;l percent. 

408,400 

31*4 

81*0 ±10 

810110 

0-0 

1*0 

4 

0*82 ±1 percent. 

380,200 

22 0 

841410 

83*21 0 

0-9 

0-0 

5 

0-86 41 percent. 

467,100 

22-2 

82*241*0 

81*741*0 

-0*6 

1*0 

0 

O'8341 per cent. 

403,400 

22-4 

82*1410 

82-.341-0 

f0*2 

0 0 

7 

0-8441 per cent. 

428,000 

23*4 

82*741 0 

81*7410 

-1-0 

0*0 

8 

0*00 ±2 per cent. 

668,500 

24*6 

79*6±10 

77-411-5 

-2*2 

3*7 

0 

0 ' 884 l percent. 

662,400 

36*4 

76*8 40'6 

77*3+l'0 

40*6 

1*1 

10 

0*8641 per cent. 

467,100 

21*1 

82*7110 

81*811 0 

-0*9 

0 0 

11 

0*9142 per cent. 

700,000 

36*9 

76*2 40-6 

76*241 5 

0*0 I 

1-9 

12 

0*03 ±2 per cent. 

885,000 

29*6 

72*610*6 

72*6±1*6 

40*1 

3*1 

13 

0'864l per cent. 

467,100 

21*8 

82*441 0 

81-4+10 

"1*0 

2-6 

14 

0*82 41 per cent. 

380,000 

36*9 

80 640*6 

81*0410 

40*4 

1-8 

ir> 

0*87 42 per cent. 

523.000 

24*7 

83*6 l l-O 

70 6 1.2 0 

-4*0 

0-7 

I 


values of (0 + and the values calculated from (6). The last column con¬ 
tains the value of the angle between the plane of the arms of the fork and the 
main stem. The first two collisions were in oxygen, the remainder in nitrogen. 

The agreement between the theoretical and the observed values Qi{0 + if>) in 
seen to be excellent.’^ The maximum departure of (0 + if>) from a right angle 
occurs in collision 12 where the deviation is as much as 17 *5° ; in this instance 
the nmsB of the incident electron is nearly three times its rest mass. 

arms of the fork must be measured. It is clearly impocusible to use the same method as 
that used for determining the curvature of the main stem unless the collision occurs in the 
plane of the chamber. Further, if the arms are inclined at any appreciable angle to the 
plane of the chamber, they rapidly pass out of focus of the cameras, for it is necessary to 
use an aperture //5‘6 to secure adequate intensity of the photographic image, and this 
aperture gives a depth of focus of only about ( cm. The arms also pass out of the illumi¬ 
nating beam. There is thus rarely sufficient length of arm to make any accurate quanti¬ 
tative determination of the curvature. Even when the three arms lie approzunately 
in the plane of the chamber it is very rare that none of them exhibits a nuclear bend over 
the distance necessary for any accurate measurement. However, rough measurementa 
have been made for those ooUisiona where the three arms lie in the plane of the chamber and 
the values of and pg, as might be expected from the agreement of the angle relationships 
in Table 1, were found to agree within experimental error with the values calculated from 
(4) and (6), 

* The concept of the Abraham rigid electron (' Ann. Fhysik,’ vol. 10, p. 105 (1008)) has 
been applied to the present xesulta for the special case where the energy of the electrons is 
shored equally after oollision. ObUision 11 in Table I approximates to this special case and 
it is found on inserting the Abraham formula for the mass in the momentum and energy 
equations that (0 4* is 58°; actually (6 + f|») equals 75*2° in excellent agreement 
with the value oakmlated from the relativity expression. 
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With regaid to the errors of measurement, the error in ^ depends upon the 
errors in the curvature p and the field H. Combining the expression 
m = — Pi*)* with the expression ww;*/p = Uev, we find for the total 

random error 


where 




( 8 ) 




The error in p ranges from 2-4 per cent, over the range of curvatures measured 
and the error in H is not more than 2 per cent. From (8) tlu* error in the 
determination of ^ is therefore not greater than 2 per cent. The determina¬ 
tion of the error in the theoretical calculation of (0 + from (6) is lengthy, 
but it may be shown that using the value of APi from (8) and the value of AO 
as estimated from measurement as varies from il-O® to 

irf-l'b® over the range of Pj considered. 

The validity of the theoretical results has depended entirely on the assump¬ 
tion that there has been no loss of momentum or energy in the form, for example, 
of electro-magnetic radiation, when the electrons collide. It may be shown 
that if the energy radiated is comparable with that of the incident electron, 
the momenta of the radiation and the electron are also comparable. No 
calculation seems to have been made of the radiation to be expected during 
the collision of two electrons either on classical or quantum theories. Suppose 
the energy was radiated as a single quantum in the direction in which the 
incident electron was travelling immediately before collision. Then con¬ 
sideration of the momentum and energy equations for the symmetrical case 
shows that with = 0*90 it would be necessary for the incident electron to 
lose as much as 30 per cent, of its energy before the angle between the two arms 
of the fork departed from that calculated from (7) by 2"^. Assuming, however, 
that the radiation could be emitted in any direction, the most favourable 
test would be the resultant general departure of the arms of the fork from 
coplanarity. It would be necessary in the most favourable case for the incident 
4‘lectron to lose only about 16 per cent, of its energy for the arms of the fork 
to depart from coplanarity by 6^. This is about twice the average estimated 
experimental error and such a deviation would therefore be easily detectable. 
The foregoing estimate assumes both electrons to share the momentum reaction 
of the departing radiation. If, however, it was confined to one electron, the 
least detectable radiation loss would be reduced approximately by one-half. 
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The last collision in Table I is observed to depart from coplanarity by about 
10®. This collision is reproducc^l in Plate 13. 

Another possible explanation of the non-coplauarity of the tracks in this 
case is that immediately after the collision one of the electrons passed close 
to a nucleus and underwent a nuclear bend which is not resolved on the photo¬ 
graph. It may be remarked, however, that nuclear bonds aro usually accom¬ 
panied by an increase in the number of drops in the neighbourhood of the bend, 
due probably to the absorption of liberated radiation, and there is no evidence 
of this in the collision under discussion. Considering the total number of 
collisions measured, it would appear that if any considerable amount of energy 
is lost by radiation during close encounters, the number of such inelastic 
collisions is not greater than a few per cent, of the total number of collisions. 

It is of interest to observe that Gray,* using ^-particles from radium E 
has reported the excitation of y-Tfiyn when the ^-particles impinge on solid 
matter. In this case the collision is presumably with the comparatively 
massive nucleus and Skobelzyn,t using the expansion method, has obtained 
photographs of inelastic collisions of ^-particles with nuclei. Several examples 
of this type of collision were observed in the present photographs. There is 
theoretical evidencel that a few per cent, of the total number of nuclear 
collisions are likely to bo inelastic. However, the probability of radiation in 
an electron-electron collision is almost certainly less than in a nuclear collision, 
for the centre of mass of the system coincides with its electrical centre and there 
is thus no quantity analogous to a dipole moment. It is conceivable therefore 
that, in general, the system may be perfectly coupled, all the energy being used 
to accelerate the initially stationary electron. 


(1) An automatic expansion chamber was used to investigate the close 
collisions of fast p-particles with electrons. 


(2) In all the cases examined, except one, momentum and energy were found 
to be conserved and the relations predicted by the restricted principle of 
relativity, found to hold accurately. 


* ‘ Proo. Roy, Soo.,’ A, vol. 85, p. 131 (1911); * Proo. Roy. Soo.,* A, voL 86, p, 513 
(1912). 

t * Z. Physik,* vol. 43, p. 354 (1927). 

X Kiamen, Phil. Mag.,* voL 46, p. 836 (1923); Gaunt,' Phil. Trans.,* vol. 229, p. 163 
(1930); Mott, * Proo. Camb. Phil. Soc.,* vol. 27, p. 255 (1931). 
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(3) If any considerable amount of energy is lost as radiation during the 
encounters, it is estimated that it occurs in not more than a few per cent, of 
the total number of collisions. 

The writer wishes to thank Lord Rutherford for his interest in the work and 
Mr. P. M. S. Blackett for constant encouragement and advice. 


DESCRIPTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Platk 12. 

The lower photograph shows a slow electron-electron collision ; the angle between the 
two branches is observed to bo about OO"". 

The two upper photographs are paired photographs of a collision the intMisurcmcnts of 
which are given in No. 11, Table I. The angle in the left-hand photograph is almost the 
actual spatial angle and is observed to bo much less than 00°. 

Plate l.T* 

Nos. \a and Ih are pairiHl photographs of two collisions which happcne<l to occur on the 
same photograph, a very rare occurrence. The mcoHurements for the left-hand collision 
are given in No. 0, Table I. The ooplanarity of the three anns of the right-hand oollisiori 
is strikingly shown in the left-hand photograph. 

Nos. 2a and 26 show the collision the three arms of which are not coplanar. 
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By E. 6. Dyhond, M.A. 

(Comiuuuicated by Lord Rutherford, O.M., F.R.S.—Received March 3, 1932.) 

The possibility of demonstrating the spin of the electron directly has been 
discussed since the first growth of wave mechanical conceptions, and the 
ascription of a magnetic moment to the electron to explain doubling of spectral 
lines. Bohr has shown, however, that any experiment designed to do this by 
deflection in a magnetic fleld, in any manner similar to that used by Gerlach 
and Stem to measure the magnetic moment of atoms, must fail owing to the 
operation of the Uncertainty Principle. It does not seem, however, that this 
will hinder us from demonstrating an asymmi^try in the electron by means of 
scattering experiments; the method is closely analogous to the asymmetric 
scattering of polarised light, and was in fact used by Barkla to show the 
polarisation of X-rays. 

The earlier experiments which were carried out on the polarisation of 
electrons by Wolf,* by Joff6 and Arsenievaf and by Davisson and GermerJ 
all led to negative results. The very careful work of Davisson and Oermer 
should be specially mentioned, in that they reflected electrons from the faces 
of single crystals at angles ciorresponding to coherent scattering of the waves. 
Working up to a velocity of 120 volts they found no asymmetry m the scattering 
more than ^ per cent., which was within the limit of error of the apparatus. 
Darwin§ has shown, however, that no polarisation is to be expected in this 
type of experiment. 

The conditions under which a polarisation may be expected to be observed 
have been investigated by Mott,l| who, using the Dirac relativistic wave equation 
for the motion of the electron, calculated the intensity of scattering when an 
electron is deflected in turn by the fields of two nuclei. He finds that the 
number scatterexi by the second nucleus will vary with the angle which the 
plane of scattering makes with the initial direction of motion when:— 

(rt) the velocity of the electrons is comparable with the velocity of light; 

(h) the angles of scattering at both nuclei are large ; 

(r) the atomic numbers of the scattering nuclei are large. 

• ‘ Z, Physik,’ vol. 62, p. 314 (1928). 
t * C. R. Aoad. Sci. Paris.,’ vol. 188, p. 152 (1020). 

} ‘ Phya. Rev.,’ vol. 33, p. 760 (1920). 

S * Proc. Roy. Soc.,* A, vol. 120, p. 631 (1028), 

II • Proc. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 124, p. 425 (1920). 
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Unless all these conditions are carried out, together with the implicit one 
that the scattering occurs only at the two nuclei and at no others, no polarisa¬ 
tion is to be expected. An experimental arrangement to demonstrate the 
effect is shown diagrammaticaliy in fig. 1. 

Fast electrons strike a thin foil A of material of high atomic number, and a 
beam scattered through 90° is selected. The foil must be sufficiently thin to 
ensure that “ multiple ** scattering at this angle 
does not take place, Tlui selected beam is 
again scattered through 90° at a second similar 
foil at jj, and the twice scattered beam is 
measured. 

If now the foil B and measuring apparatus be 
rotated about the line AB to the position shown 
by dotted lines, a change of intensity should 
be observed. Due to the use of approximations 
this change can only be calculated from Mott’s 
paper (which contains misprints in the final result on p. 439) for oleineuts 
of small atomic number, such as aluminium. The polarisation in this 
case is far too small to be measurable. Mott*, however, has recently given 
numerical values for the polarisation due to scattering in gold, and shows 
that the maximum change in intensity of 15 per cent, is to be expected at a 
velocity of the electron in the neighbourhood of 130 kilovolts. 

Chasef has carried out experiments with olcctrons of somewhat higher 
velocities (P rays), but finds no significant polarisation. But he scattered 
from solid targets where the deflections should be expected to be due to multiple 
scattering within the target, and the conditions laid down by Mott were not 
satisfied. Still loss so were they in the work of Rupp, to be discussed later. 

In the experiments to be described, these conditions have been observed as 
closely as possible, in order to provide a fair tost of the theory, and as will bo 
seen a polarisation has been observed—although this should still be accepted 
with some reserve—^but the amount is markedly less than that predicted by 
Mott. A preliminary account of this work has already appean^d.J 

General Description of Method, 

It will be seen immediately that the necessity for the metal foils to be i hin 
enough to ensure single nuclear scattering results in an exceedingly feeble 

* • Proc. Roy. Soc.,* A, voL 136, p. 429 (1032). 

t ‘ Phys. Rev./ voL 36, p. 1000 (1030). 

X Dymond, ‘ Nature,’ vol. 128, p. 149 (1931). 
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final beam. If we calculate the intensity of this beam when twice scattered 
through 90** by commercial gold leaf, of thickness < 10”* cm., by means of 
the Rutherford formula, wo find that for electrons of 100 KV. energy, the 
intensity must be about 10“^® of the initial beam, in the apparatus to bo 
described. The Rutherford formula for scattering by an inverse square law 
field of force is not accurate in this region of velocity, but it has been shown by 
Mott (foe. dL) to be correct as far as order of magnitude. 

It is evident thijrcforcs that groat precautions must bo taken to eliminate 
stray effects due to X-raya, positive ions from residual gas, and secondary 
electrons removed by bombardment of the metal parts, as any of these may 
easily be of the same magnitude, or greater than the effect to be measured. 
The means whereby these disturbances were guarded against will bo considered 
in detail later. 


Apparatus. 

Source of EUcirom, -Electrons from a tungsten filament were accelerated 
to the required velocity in a tube of special design, developed in the Cavendish 
Laboratory, to withstand high voltages. It was very similar to that used by 
Cockcroft and Walton* as a rectifier. It was originally designed to withstand 
very much higher voltages than were actually us(^d} and proved a source of 
considerable trouble. 

The filament was momited at one end of a long steel tube, partly surrounded 
by a larger tube which acted as anode. The lower ends of the tubes are shown 
in the drawing, fig, 2. 

Due to the great length of the tube, the exact position of the filament could 
not be held constant, as the applied fields were sufficient to deflect the tube 
appreciably if it was not exactly central in the outer tube; also thermal 
expansion caused the filament to move slightly. As the placing of the filament 
inside the tube to protect it from the full field caused a focussing effect of the 
electron beam, a very small movement of the filament caused a larger movement 
of the focal spot, and therefore an alteration in intensity of the beam passing 
through the fine hole A. In the earlier part of this experiment meclianical 
vibrations were also a source of inconstancy in the beam, but these wero 
eliminated later. 

Scatiering Cftawtfer.—The beam was collimated by the two fine holes A and 
B, in aluminium. The large amount of heat liberated at the focal spot in the 


* ‘ Proo. Roy. Soc.,* A, vol. 129, p. 477 (1930). 
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neighboucrhood of the upper hole A was removed by water cooling ducts drilled 
in the largo steel disc C. The two discs were ground flat, and could be moved 
relatively to each other to adjust the hole A under the focal spot. 

The gold foil D, cut from the thinnest commercial gold leaf, was of thickness 
9 X 10** cm. and was mounted at 45"^ on an aluminium tube. The beam 
scattered through nearly 90® was allowed to pass out through a hole in a slightly 
larger tube to the second foil E. Two lead diaphragms F, 1 cm. thick, served 
to limit the beam and to absorb stray X-rays and secondary electrons. The 
second scattered beam passed through a hole G1 mm. diameter in an aluminium 



disc to the Faraday cylinder H. The whole of the steel tube containing the 
second foil E and Faraday cylinder could be rotated about the axis DE, the 
tube working in a ground cone joint J, enabling the scattering in different 
azimuths relative to the initial beam to be examined. The position shown in 
the diagram is called henceforth the 180® azimuth. 

As a protection against slow secondary electrons and drifting positive ions 
reaching the Faraday cylinder, a thin aluminium foil, as free from holes as 
possible, was mounted immediately in front of the cylinder. Its thickness 
was 7 X 10“® cm.; it was practically transparent to 70 KV. electrons, the 
fastest used, and only partly absorbed the slowest (20 KV.), while no slow 
electrons or positive ions were allowed to pass. 
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Eleotfical Measurements, 

A Compton electrometer was used to measure the intensity of the scattered 
beams. In order to reduce the capacity of the leads, the electrometer was 
brought as close as possible to the rest of the apparatus. The situation on the 
second floor was subject to considerable vibration from a rotary converter in 
the neighbourhood and the passing traffic of the laboratory, so the electrometer 
was mounted on an antivibration support of the type designed by Miiller.* 
It differs from the usual type of Julius suspension in that the supports are thin 
rods in compression, loaded nearly to the point of instability. It has the great 
advantage over the suspension type of support of great compactness and 
portability, and was found to behave satisfactorily in most exacting conditions. 
The electrometer was housed in a box sheathed with 3 mm. of lead to shield it 
from stray X-rays produced by the tube. The lead was extended to protect 
the whole of the leads and Faraday cylinder. 

In order to measure the very small currents, high sensitivity of the electro¬ 
meter was required; its potential sensitivity was between 6,000 and 20,000 
divisions per volt. 

Miscdlan&ms, 

The pumping system for evacuation of the tube consisted of a fast diffusion 
pump filled with Burch oilf rendering the use of a liquid-air trap unnecessary, 
and a “ Megavac ” rotary oil backing pump. 

The high-tension supply was drawn from a transformer and rectifier, smoothed 
by a condenser. The ripple ” of the rectified direct current amounted to 
1 per cent, of the full voltage with a load of 1 milliampeie. Voltage was 
measured with a peak ” voltmeter, which records the charging current of a 
condenser, one of whose plates is connected to the high tension side of the 
transformer. The rectified voltage will be less than that measured by an 
amount equal to the voltage drop, which was always small, in the valve. No 
great accuracy in the absolute voltage measurements was aimed at, as it was 
required rather to maintain constancy in the voltage than to know exactly 
what its value might be. Frequent calibration of the voltmeter against a sphere 
spark gap was made, and it is not expected that the measured voltages were 
in error by more than 2 per cent. 

• ‘ Ann, Fhyaik.,’ vol 1, p, 613 (1920). 
t * Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, voL 123, p. 271 (1929). 
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Possible Sources of Error» 

It is obvious that with an apparatus of the type described, stray effects may 
be present to vitiate the experiment, owing to the very small asymmetry to 
be expected from polarisation of the beam ; those effects must be examined 
carefully. 

1. Secondary Electrons. —These are produced by bombardment of the 
various slits and limiting diaphragms. Their quantity was reduced as much 
as possible by placing aluminium at all points where such bombardment was 
likely. It is well known that by far the greater number of such electrons have 
quite small energies, and will fail to penetrate the aluminium window in front 
of the Faraday cylinder. 

2. Scattering of fast electrons from other parts of the apparatus than the 
foils. Under this head are included the “secondary” electrons of large 
energy which can penetrate the aluminium window. The current reaching 
the electrometer from these was examined by removing successively the two 
foils D and E, and comparing with the currents when they were present. When 
D is broken, but E is in place, the current is less than 1 per cent, of the normal 
scattered current. When E is broken but D is in place, the amount was 
somewhat greater, of the order of 10 per cent, of the normal. The first experi¬ 
ment assures us that no part of the main electron beam reaches the electrometer, 
exoept after scattering from the first foil; the second, that the stray scattering 
from the surroundings of the second foil E, is not more than 10 per cent, of 
that due to the foil itself. It is of course not possible to estimate by this 
method the stray effect due to secondary emission from the beam from the 
first foil being scattered by the second foil. It is not likely, however, that the 
fast components of this secondary scattering, t.e., the only part which can 
reach the Faraday cylinder, will be of the same order of magnitude as the 
beam which produces it. 

8. X-mys Produced at various Points of the Apparatus.—Thme may liberate 
photoeleotrons at any point along the scattered beams. Their effect was 
studied by interposing thin sheets of aluminium (thickness O'03 cm.) in various 
parts of the beam. They will stop all electrons, but will allow X-rays, if 
present, to pass freely. 

A sheet was first placed immediately in front of the Faraday cylinder. No 
deflection of the electrometer was observed even with the largest values of 
electron emission from the filament. Hence no X-rays were reaching the 
neighbourhood of the Faraday cylinder in measurable quantity. The 
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aluminium was then placed between the two gold foils D and E, and was 
again found to cut down the electrometer deflection to zero. 

It was concluded therefore that X^ays produced no measurable efiects. 

4. Family geometry of the apparatus produces a spurious asymmetry in the 
scattered beams. 

It is impossible to ensure the exact symmetry of all the various diaphragms 
and foils in the path of the beam. Belianco was placed on accurate machining 
of the steel parts to cause the main beam, defined by the holes A and to 
strike the first foil D at a point on the axis of rotation of the ground joint J. 
This confidence proved misplaced. The natural asymmetry in the scattering 
was undesirably large, as will be seen in the results to bo discussed. However, 
when the machining error had been discovered and rectified—unfortunately 
towards the close of the experiments—^the natural asymmetry was very much 
reduced, but the polarisation effect was not altered. It should be noted that 
even with the most careful adjustment of the positions of the various dia¬ 
phragms it is not possible to ensure perfect symmetry in the scattered beam, 
owing to the inhomogeneities of the gold foils. When examined under a low- 
power microscope, their thickness is found to vary considerably within small 
areas, due to the nature of the beating process in producing the foils. The 
thicker portions will scatter more strongly than the thixmer ones, and if one 
of these thicker parts lies somewhat off the centre of the main beam from A 
and B, it will cause the scattered beam to lie somewhat off the true axis. By 
using many foils this effect should disappear in taking the mean values of the 
asymmetry over all the foils. 

As the polarisation effect depends on the velocity of the electron, and was 
expected to be vanishingly small at 20 KV., any asymmetry in the scattered 
beams in the two azimuths 0^ and 180^ at that velocity may be assumed to be 
due to the apparatus, and the difference between this asymmetry and that 
found at 70 KV. may be taken as the amoimt due to polarisation. The extreme 
range of the natural asymmetry (20 KV.) was from 1*1 to 10-0 per cent., but 
it is difficult to see any correlation between the natural and the polarisation 
effects. It can be assumed, therefore, that the natural asymmetry can be 
compensated for completely by the method of combining observations, 

5. FhicttuUions in the Intensity of the Original Beam. —^These fluctuations 
were a serious embarrassment, and could only be compensated by taking a 
very large munber of readings. They were caused partly by the motion of the 
filament, as has been mentioned above, and partly by variation in the voltage 
of the supply mains. According to the Rutherford formula, the twice scattered 
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intensity is proportional to 1 /V* where V is the voltage. Consequently fluctua¬ 
tions in the supply voltage seriously affect the moasurements. The electro¬ 
meter was also responsible for some unsteadiness. The high sensitivity 
required to measure the small currents entails a loss of stability, which is more 
serious the less the current to be measured. The method of taking observations 
and combining them was as follows. The second foil and Faraday cylinder 
were set in the 0^ azimuth, and, say, six readings of the time of charging of the 
electrometer between definite limits were taken, the electron velocity being 
20 KV. The mean of the six readings was taken together with its probable 
error, calculated from the deviation of the readings. The process was repeated 
at ISO** azimuth, and again at 0^^. The azimuth was changed from 8 to 10 
times, and then a fresh series at 70 KV. was taken, A further series at 20 KV. 
and again at 70 KV. was taken until the first foil D was punctured by the 
electron bombardment. The entire set of readings with one foil at the two 
velocities was called a group. The weighted mean of all the readings at O’’ 
azimuth and 20 KV. was calculated, the weighting factors being the reciprocals 
of the squares of the probable errors ; similarly the means for 180^ at 20 KV. 
and for 0° and for 180"^ at 70 KV. were worked out. The mean asymmetry is 
the difference, expressed as a percentage, between the means at 0*^ and 180^, 
and its probable error is calculated by least squares from the deviation of the 
individual differences. The difference of the asymmetry at 20 K V. and 70 KV. 
gave the polarisation effect. The polarisation values of the various groups 
were combined in a similar manner, each value being weighted with its appro¬ 
priate factor proportional to the reciprocal of the squared probable error. 

This method of weighting the results is completely objective, and seems to be 
as little objectionable as any. Due to the great variation in the errors of the 
individual readings from day to day, some method of weighting the results 
was necessary. The standard methods of combining observations are 
necessarily arbitrary unless the number of readings dealt with is very large, 
a condition that rarely occurs in physical measurements, but no better methods 
are available. Perhaps the best that can be said in favour of this method of 
weighting is that in over 700 cases there was only one value obviously in 
discordance with the rest which was accorded a high weight. This particular 
value was discarded. Further, at the end of the analysis it was found that the 
unweighted mean did not differ from the weighted mean by more than twice 
the probable error of the latter. It is accordingly safe to assume that the order 
of magnitude of the effect found has not been influenced by the method of 
combining observations. 
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Table I. 


Group. 

20K.V. 

70K.V, 

Difiennoe 
(nm polacuation). 

A 

4-60 ±0-67 

1 

6-10 ±0-66 

per oent. 

1-fo ±0*79 


fl*76 iO-36 

0-34 ±0 (>4 

2-58 ±0-73 

C 

7-70 ±0-61 

11-42 ±0-94 

3-06 ± 1-07 

(D 

9-BO ±0-18 

18-03 jbO-88 

9-30 ±0-90) 

E 

10 00 ±0-40 

10-53 ±0-48 

0-63 ±0-62 

K 

fi-41 ±0-67 

0*34 j 0-30 

3-93 ±0-04 

G 

5-91 ±009 

7-22 ±0-36 

1-31 ±0-37 


6-47 ±0-32 

7-22 ± 0-36 

0-76 ±0-48 

a 

4-59 ±0-23 

6-06 ± 0-48 

1-37 ±0-63 

j 

6-20±0’21 

10-60 ± 1-21 

4-49 ±1-23 

o 

3-68 ±017 

6-67 ± 0-39 

2-09 ± 0-43 

Q 

0 00 ±0-46 

10-80 ±0-48 

4-20 ±0-66 

X 

2 03 ±014 

3-28 ±0-36 

0-06 ±0-38 

Aa 

1*07 ±0*77 

2-08 ±0-83 

1-91 ±1-13 



Weighted mean 

1-70 ±0-33 


The results are given in Table I. The first column gives the group letter. 
Each group, as mentioned above, corresponds to a replacement of one or both 
of the scattering foils or of the filament, and entails a partial dismounting of 
the diaphragm system. Errors consequent upon a possible orientation of 
c^stals in the foils, it is reasonable to expect, have been eliminated by the 
use of a dozen foils. It should be noted that group D shows a result very 
discordant with all the others, and has not been included in deriving the final 
mean. The second column gives the values of the asymmetries at 20 KY. 
with their respective probable errors. It is assumed that these values are the 
natural asymmetries. The third column gives similar values for 70 KV., while 
the fourth, which gives the difference of the second and third, represents the 
actual polarisation. 

It should be noted that in all oases the 0 ° azimuth has the greatest intensity. 
This direction is the same as that demanded by theory. 

In order to provide a check on the truth of the above results experiments 
were made with the soattering foils of aluminium instead of gold. All 
asymmetries arising from geometry should not be changed by the use of 
aluminium, but Mott’s work shows that the polarisation effect should bo pro¬ 
portional to Z* where Z is the atomic number of the scattering nudeus. The 
intensity of scattering, however, varies as 1 /Z* (for double scattering), and it 
was not found possible to work with two aluminium foils. Aocordingly cmly 
the second was aluminium (thickness 7 x 10~* cm.). The results are shown in 
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Table II. The expected asymmetry is then in the ratio Z(Al)/Z(gold) 

0*16) to that found for gold, and should be far too small to be measurable. 
The mean efEect is less than the probable error, and it is therefore clear that 
there is no polarisation with aluminium as one of the scattered foils. 


Table II. 


roup. 

20 K.V. 

j 70 K.V. 

Diffetenoe. 

1 


“i 

1 

per oent. 

L 

1-86 ±0 01 

1 2 50 i 0-81 

0*66 ± 101 

M 

3-91 ±0-79 

3-70 ±0-60 

-0*21 ±0-97 

N 

901 ±0-13 

' 9-70 ±0-34 

i-0 09 ± 0*36 

U 

11 US L 0-23 

i 11-16 LO 67 

-fO OS ±0-61 


1 Weighted mean 

_ 1 _ 

o n ± 0-10 


The results with aluminium lend strong support, to the view that a real 
effect in the case of gold has been observed. In order to check this furtherp 
measurements were also made at the two azimuths 90° and 270°, which should 
give, apart from geometric effects, exactly equal beams for all velocities. This, 
however, proved not to bo the case. Readings were taken at the two azimuths 
90° and 270° successively in exactly the same way as with the previous azimuths 
0° and 180°. An asymmetry in the two positions was found, of the same order 
of magnitude as that previously described. The actual values are shown in 
Table III. 

It will be seen that there is a marked difference in character of the results. 
The sign of the effect is not constant. With some foils the 90° beam is the 
most intense, in others less so, while the effect of varymg the velocity also is 
in opposite directions in different foils. 


Table III. 


Group. 

20K.V. 

70 K.V. 

IMfiemiee 

P 

- 1-33 t018 

-4-76 ±0-30 

parorint. 

- 3-43 ±0-:i5 

R 

-0-72 ±0-20 

- 1-89 ±0-39 

- 1-17 ±0-44 

s 

-0-46 ±0-30 

— 3-64 ±0-61 

- 3 09 ±0-69 

Y 

+ 0-22 ± 0-24 

+ 8-30 ±0-80 

+ 2-14 ±0-S4 

Z 

+ 1-86 ±0-30 

+ 3-86 ±0-63 

+ 1-51 ±0-61 



Weighted mean 

- 1-75 ±0-98 
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A similar series of readings when one foil is aluminium is shown in Table IV. 
The convention in sign used is that an asymmetry is reckoned positive when 
the 90^ beam is the stronger. 

Table IV. 


Group. 

20 K.V. 

70 K.V. j 

1 Differonoe. 

T 

-- 2 04 ±018 

- 1-74 ±0-48 

per cent. 

+ 0*30 ±0 01 

V 

- 1-60 ±0 09 

-0-30 ±0-38 

1*20 ±0-39 

W 

- 314 ±0-43 

-0-18 ±0-87 

301 ±0-97 



Weighted moon 

+ 1-97 ±0-84 


As will bo seen from Table III, the mean difference is only slightly larger 
than the probable error, while the asymmetry when one foil is aluminium is 
twice the probable error. The results shown in Tables III and IV alone would 
emphatically lead to the conclusion that there is no real asymmetry between 
the two azimuths, in accordance with the theoretical predictions. The very 
much greater concordance of the results in the 0°-ld0° plane, where there is 
no single instance of a reversed sign, leads one to believe that here the asymmetry 
has a real significance. Nevertheless the behaviour of the apparatus in the 
90'’-270° is disturbing, as no reason can be given for the results found. 

In order to explain an symmetry in a plane at right angles to the direction of 
the initial beam of electrons, there must be some asymmetric influence on the 
electrons which is a function of their velocity, and whose sign is capable of 
reversal on dismantling and reassembling the apparatus. A stray magnetic 
field nught cause such an effect, and its presrace was not impossible in view of 
the fact that the whole body of the apparatus was constructed of steel. 

However, at the end of the measurements a careful survey was made with 
a search coil and ballistic galvanometer of all the steel parts. The maTitniiin 
flux in the neighbourhood of any of the steel parts was only of the order of 
1 gauss, while within the tubes it was very much less, as might bo expected 
from the shielding effect on the earth’s field. No evidence, therefore, of per¬ 
manent magnetism was found, and the very small fields that do exist can hardly 
influence electrons of the velocities used. 

Diaeusnon of SeatiUt. 

The experimental value of the difference in the polarisation at 20 KV. and 
at TO KV. is 1 ■ 70 per cent. As mentioned above, the results cannot be directly 
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calculated from Mott’s first paper, owing to a breaking down of approxima¬ 
tions for scatterers of high atomic number. The numerical values which 
Mott* has calculated for this particular case of scattering by gold nuclei 
through 90° are shown in Table V. 


Table V. 


Velocity in kilovolts 

10-6 

25 

45 

79 

127 

204 

Per cent. Polarisation . 

0-5 

0-2 

30 

11-6 

16-5 

14 


The interpolated difference in polarisations at 20 KV. and 70 KV. is 10 per 
cent. This is six times the experimental value. Certain factors influencing 
the experimental result should cause it to bo too low rather than too high.f 
The most important is the effect of the inhomogencity of the gold foils. As was 
mentioned above, these were commercial beaten leaves, and were by no means 
uniform in thickness, even over very small areas. Now it is necessary for the 
application of Mott’s results that the scattering should bo single, i.c., that only 
one nucleus in each foil should be implicated. The use of Wenzel’s^ criterion 
for single scattering showed that the foils used—if of uniform thickness—^were 
sufliciently thin to fulfil this condition, although no great reliance can bo 
placed upon it. The margin of thickness was not very great, however, and it is 
highly probable that plural scattering can occur in the thicker portions. As 
the polarisation increases rapidly with scattering angle, plural scattering, in 
which the electron is deflected on the average through several smaller angles 
in succession, should give rise to little or no polarisation. Consequently the 
plurally scattered electrons should show no asymmetry, and tend to dilute 
the effect of the single scattered electrons. If other secondary effects have 
not been sufficiently compensated for, a similar result would ensue Although 
it is not possible to estimate the influence of plural scattering, it does not seem 
likely that it can be called upon to bridge the gulf between the experimental 
and theoretical values. The experiments, however, are being continued with 
foils of uniform thickness produced by the sputtering process, and it is hoped 
they will clear up the ambiguity of the results. On the theoretical side, no 
hopes are entertained that a lower value may be the correct one. Mott points 


• ‘ Proo. Boy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 135, p- 429 (1932). 

t It may be mentioned here that the unweighted moan of the rosulU shown in Table 1 
is 2*24 per cent. 

X * Ann. Physik.’ vol. 90, p. 336 (1922). 
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out that the Dirac relativistic wave equation leads to the correct solution of 
the energy states in a Coulomb field, and it is not likely to fail in the problem 
under discussion. 

Mention must also be made of the experiments of Rupp* and of Rupp and 
Szilard.f Their method consisted of scattering electrons of 220 KV. energy 
through 90® at a solid target of gold (not a thin foil), and then causing the beam 
to pass through a very thin foil arranged normally to the scattered beam. 
The diffraction rings due to uiterference in the second foil were observed 
photographically, and were foun<l to have marked differences in intensity 
round their circumfeRmce. Duo to the photographic method no quantitative 
measure of the asymmetry is given, but it is necessarily much greater than that 
found in the work described here. An exhaustive comparison of the two methods 
cannot be made here, partly in view of the fact that no detailed description of 
Rupp’s experiments, with the precautions used to obviate stray effects, has 
yet appeared. It should, however, be mentioned, firstly, that the theoretical 
work of Mott is obviously not relevant in this case, as the second scattering 
angle is very small; and secondly, that while the polariser ” of Rupp is 
similar to that here used, the “ analyser ” is different. G. P. Thomsont and 
Eirchner§ have carried out experiments in which both “ polariser ” and 
“ analyser ” were similar to Rupp’s, i.e., thin films from which the small 
angle coherent scattering is utilised. Neither worker found any asymmetry in 
the diffraction rings which could be assigned to a polarisation phenomenon. 
As their work was carried out at lower velocities (65 KV.), agreement between 
the various experimental results can only be made by postulating a rapid rise 
in the polarisation after a velocity of 70 KV. or so. As will be seen from a 
reference to Table V, such a rise is not expected, and the final conclusion on 
the present evidence is that there is no concordanoe with theoretical expecta¬ 
tions. The polarisation found by Rupp is many orders of magnitude greater, 
while that found in the work hero described is some six times smaller than the 
value which wc are led to expeot from theoretical considerations. 

Sumfnary. 

A direct experimental test of the conclusions reached by Mott on the scatter¬ 
ing of fast electrons by single nuclei has been made. Electrons of a maximum 

* • Nalurwifis,,* voL 19, p. 109 (1931). 
t * Naturwiae.,’ voL 10, p. 423 (1931). 
t * NatoK,’ vol. 126, p. 842 (1930). 

§ ‘ Phys. Z.,* vol. 31, p. 772 (1930). 
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Telocity of 70 KV. ate scattered successively throu^ 90” by thin gold foils, 
and a change in the intensity is looked for as the azimuth of the second scattered 
beam is altered. As the change looked for is very small, precautions must be 
taken to eliminate all stray effects due to X'tays, secondary eleotrons, and 
faulty alignment of the apparatus. These precautions are discussed in detaiL 
The polarisation effect found is 1'7 ± O'Spercent. That predicted by Mott 
is 10 per cent. The polarisation when a light soatterer (aluminium) is sub¬ 
stituted for gold is shown to be negligible, confirming the view that the effect 
found is a true one. Reasons arc given to show that the experimental value is 
likely to be too low rather than too high, but it is not anticipated that it oan 
be so high as 10 per cent. 

An unexplained asymmetry in the direction at right angles to the initial 
beam is also found, but its magnitude and direction are not constant, and it is 
doubtful whether it has teal significance. 


On the Photographic Action of Slow Electrons. 

By B. WuinniNOTOM, F.R.S., and J. E. Taylob, B.8c., University of Leeds. 

(Received March 2, 19.32.) 

[Platk 14.] 

Iwtrodvclion. 

The fact that fast moving electrons have a blackening effect on photographic 
emulsion has been known for a quarter of a century and many investigators 
have utilised this important property in their researches. 

In the important fields of ^-ray and X-ray electron investigation, for example, 
electron spectra have been recorded photographically, Innes* * * § leading the way 
in 1907, foUowed amongst others, by Robinson and Rawlinson,t de Broglie^ 
and Whiddington.§ Within the last year or two, G. P. Thomson and Reid|| 
have also used this method for the recording of electron diffraction patterns. 

* ‘ Froo. Roy. Soo..’ A, vol. 79, p. 442 (1907). 

t * Phil. Mag.,* vol. 28, p. 877 (1914). 

t * J. Fhyriqne,’ vol. 2. p. 286 (1921). 

§ * Phil. Mag.,* vol. 48, p. 1118 (1922). 

Il' Nature,’ vd. 119, p^ 890 (1027). 
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In 1922 one of us (R.W.) in the course of some experiments on low speed 
electrons found it necessary to increase the sensitiveness of photographio 
films to electrons of about “ 60 volts velocity.” This led to a qualitative 
investigation by Brett,* in this laboratory, of the sensitising effect of a super¬ 
imposed film of oil, and the working out of a suitable technique for its applica¬ 
tion. 

This method where applicable is preferable, in our experience, to that of 
Schumannt used, for example, by Duclaux and Jeantetjl in which, by 
the use of acid, the gelatin of the film is partially removed, as in this latter 
method the technique is so troublesome and the results inconsistent. 

Brett’s results showed that in the neighbourhood of 60 volts a great increase 
in sensitiveness of the plate resulted from the use of a thin coating of some 
fluorescent grease, such as vaseline. 

Cole’s§ qualitative experiments confirmed these results and in addition 
brought out the not surprising point that, as with light, different plates have 
different sensitivenesses to a definite current of electrons of given speed. 

Carrll continued Cole’s qualitative work using electrons generated at less 
than 36 volts and extended the work in a specially interesting direction. He 
found that it was possible to use a gold or silver plate instead of a photographic 
film, developing the image by means of an atmosphere of mercury vapour. 
One of the advantages of such a method is that the metal plate has high con^ 
ductivity and there is therefore no possibility of the incident electrons diffusing 
over the plate as a result of electrostatic charges on its surface. This effect 
certainly occurs in a very disturbing manner with ordinary photographic 
films and plates when large electron current densities are used. 

Little experimental work appears to have been carried out on the law of 
blackening of photographic plates by slow electrons along lines similar to the 
well investigated case of light blackening, although Seits and Harig^ investi¬ 
gated the photographic blackening produced by electrons generated at 1600 
to 18,500 volts and found that for low current densities the photographic 
density was proportional to log It, where 1 was the electron current and t the 
time of exposure. 

There seems to be little information available for low velocity electrons in the 

* * Froo. Leeds Phil Lit. Soo./ vol. 1, p. 1 (1925). 
t ‘ Ann. Fhyiik; vol. 5, p. 349 (1901). 

% * J. Physique,* voL 2, p. 156 (1921). 

S ' Phys. Bev./ voL 28, p. 781 (1926). 

II * Rev. Soi. Inst.,* vol. 1, p. 711 (1930). 
i * Phys. Z.,* vol. 80, p. 758 (1929). 
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legion of 100 volts and tHe present experiments were carried out in order to 
obtain data within a comparatively narrow range of electron velocity and for 
a particular type of photographic film which is being used in this laboratory for 
certiun electron recording experiments. 

This investigation, therefore, does not aim at completeness, but adequate 
information has been obtained for the purpose in view and it seems to be of 
sufficient general interest to place on record. 

The ApparcUua. 

The apparatus is arranged to produce an electron beam of uniform and 
measurable current density which can be directed at will on selected parts of 
a photographic film. These two main parts of the apparatus termed the gun 
and the camera respectively are shown diagrammatically in fig. 1. 



Fio. 1. 


The electron beam itself is produced from a heated filament F placed very 
near a wire grid P, maintained at a suitable potential. An insulating quarts 
cylinder 1 cm. in diameter and 1 • 6 cm. long forms the mechanical base. This 
brass gun is mounted on a brass ground joint which permits orientation in 
the vacuum within the containing cylinder C. 
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The election beam is directed along the axis of the iron cylinder 1 which 
carried a correctly aligned slit S at its far end. The camera, K, is just a 
lectangnlar box of substantially the same construction and size as that 
previously described by one of us (R.W.),* bat in this case used in conjunction 
with a long split solenoid S| which gives a substantially uniform magnetic 
field over the greater part of the camera. 

The current in this solenoid could be adjusted (by means not shown in the 
diagram) so as to deflect the electron bemn emerging from the slit S on to a 
photographic film placed in the guides B which must be understood to run at 
right angles to the plane of the diagram. Under such circumstances the 
marks which appear on the film are due only to deflected electrons and arc 
not caused by any light emerging from the slit, which will be collected by the 
cylinder A. 

The cylinder A fulfilled another purpose, which is mentioned later, as it 
was insulated and connected to an electrometer in order to act as a Faraday 
colleoter. 

A high vacuum was produced in the gun-camera system by means of a 
Pfeiffer oil pump and a mercury vapour diffusion pump. A pressure less than 
0*0001 mm. mercury was readily and rapidly attained after degassing of the 
metal parts of the apparatus had been carried out. “ Apiezon ” low vapour 
pressure grease was used for the joints. 

The electrical circuits were of the simplest character and are sufficiently 
indicated by fig. 1. They comprised (1) the filament heating circuit; (2) 
the anode circuit, in which an accelerating potential up to 300 volts produces 
an emission current of strength measured by the galvanometer 6; and (3) 
the Faraday cylinder A which, coimected to one of the two alternative sub- 
circuits X or Y, could measure “ beam currents ” over a sufficiently large 
range down to 10~** amperes, using a frequently calibrated Lindeniann electro¬ 
meter. 


Prdinwnary InveHigations. 

It was soon found that there was no easily discoverable relation between the 
emission current measured by G and the beam current entering Af (zero field 
in B| S|) and measured by B. This was not unexpected, although for obvious 
leasonB there was still some advantage aoctuing from induding Q in the circuit. 

* JooM and Whiddington, * Phil. Mag.,* vol, 6, p. 889 (1928). 

t Preriou olose irmatigatlon Dr. Seddon in iUa laboratoiy had diown that for this 
purpose the right dimanahna for this oyliadar were 8 am. long and 0*7 om. diameter. 
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It was, thezefote, neceaaary always to use the A circuit for measuring the beam 
current, thereafter switching it round by the magnetic field of on to the 
film F for the required time of exposure. 

The kind of photograph obtained is shown in fig. 2, Plate 14. This spectrum 
clearly shows that, while at the expected position (1) there is a sharply defined 
slit image due to electrons which have a speed corrosjx)udjng to the accelerating 
voltage between F and P, yet there is in addition another, less well marked 
band (2) in a lower velocity position on the film. This is a well-known effect 
due to the emission of secondary electrons by the primary ones at various 
points along their paths. It is clear, then, that these electrons will also be 
included in the reading of A when the magnetic field is zero, although they 
cannot contribute to the density of the line (1) in the photograph. 

This matter was set right by applying a sufficiently large retarding potential 
on A to turn back these lower speed electrons, the high speed flight only being 
registered in this case by E. 

The necessary minimum value of this retarding potential was obtained from 
a curve of the type shown in fig. 3. Here, beam current in arbitrary units, is 
plotted against retarding potential in volts. It is clear that In the case of an 
accelerating voltage (F to P) of about 193 volts, about 100 volts retarding 
potential on A is necessary in order to ensure a correct reading in £. 



Fio. 3. 

In fig. 3 the upper curve (A) was taken with the edges of S clean and bright— 
in the lower curve (B) the same slit was covered with a soot deposit. The 
curve (B) is clearly representative of a better velocity distribution, in that the 
long horizontal part of the curve means an entire absence of unwanted electrons 
within the range 70 to 193 volts. Soot covered slits were therefore always 
used. This procedure never completely prevented the production of low 
velocity secondaries, but they were not troublesome, being recorded on the 
film at some distance from the important uvea, (1) of fig. 2, Plato 14. 
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It was foond convenient to remove the retarding potential on A when the 
photographic ejqtosure was in operation. 

Method of Expetimemt. 

Broadly speaking, the method of experiment was to measure first the beam 
current I in the manner described, then to turn on a steady magnetic field for 
a time t, which produced on development a line of density D as measured by 
the photometer. It is the relation between D, t and I which is sought. 

It is necessary now to give a brief summary of the precautions taken in 
regard to development and photometry. 

The technique previously worked out by many investigators for ordinary 
light photography was closely followed.* 

Development was carried out for a fixed time in a vigorously stirred vertical 
tube placed in a large thermostatically controlled bath kept at 20° ±0*1° C.f 

The following metol qninol developer was employed:— 

Metol. 0*7 gm. Pot. Brom. 0*2 gm. 

Hydroquinone . 1*4 gm. Sod. Garb. 10*0 gm. 

Sod. Sulph. 10*0 gm. Water up to . 1200 c.c. 

Fixing and lengthy washing were carried out in the usual way. 

The photometry presented some initial difficulties. But the final arrange¬ 
ment comprised a half watt lamp run at about two-thirds its normal voltage, 
in train with a good optical condonsii^ system, a narrow slit, a photoelectric 
cell and Lindemoim electrometer. 

The light absorption in the film was recorded by the electrometer and D was 
evaluated from the formula 

= logic C^C, 

where 

Cg electrometer current when the clear part of the film was in the 
path of the light. 

C = electrometer current when the exposed part of the film was in 
path of the light. 

In the measurement of C, care was taken to ensure a linear relation between 
electrometer reading and current. Densities were also checked by the use of 
an optical wedge. 

* Dobson, Griffith and Harrison," Photographio Pbotometiy.” 

■f We ore indebted to Iffir. Hume, of the Clwmioal Department, for vahiaUe help In 
setting up this thermostat. 
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In order to test the working of the whole apparatus, a set of lines was produced 
on the film, fig. 2, (i), Plate 14, the position of each exposure on the film being 
altered by varying the magnetic field slightly. The values of I and i were 
kept constant. 

A typical case gave the following values:— 

D = 0-34; 0-36; 0-35 

for throe exposures on the one film close together. 

Experiments of this sort showed that it was definitely possible to ensure 
repetition on the same film of identical exposures so as to yield substantially 
the same values of D. 

Similar experiments comparing densities on different strips cut from the 
same sheet showed somewhat larger variations of D up to about 8 per cent.— 
but it was observed that when films cut from different film batches were tried, 
there were much larger variations. 

It was very soon found that the well-known empirical light law connecting 
D, I and t held with some accuracy. 

This law states that 

D = Y • ^^8 

where 

D is the donsity or blackening, measured photometrically and expressed 

, . j incident light 
^7 iogio transmitted light * 

Y is a constant if the method of development and the nature of the 
light do not vary. 

I is the intensity of the light incident on the film. 
t is the time of exposure. 
p is Schwarzchild’s constant.” 
i is the “ inertia ” of the plate or film. 

In the case of electron blackening of the film, it is only necessary to replace 
I by electron beam current and D by log^Q Co/C and the formula holds but, of 
course, with different values for the constants p, i and y- 

The evaluation of the constants was not difficult from the experimental 
results and the following procedure was followed. 

Observations were first taken keeping I constant, varying only L From the 

* Dobson, Qrifiitlis and Harrison (loc. e»<.). 
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values of D emerging, a curve was drawn showing D against log t. It was a 
straight line. The above formula therefore holds if I is constant. 

But if on a film giving the result just described with intensity (I^) constant, 
another line be placed with a different intensity (Ig) which, with an exposure 
tjt gives a density Db within the range of observation, then it is possible to 
choose a point on the curve just described for which there is an equal density 
corresponding to time and intensity 1^. In which case clearly 

log Ia^a” = log Ib<b'. 

and therefore 

logl^-jofely 

log tji — log tj^ 

The value of y was obtained by investigating the relation between D and 
log I, keeping t constant. This curve was also found to be linear, and y was 
obtained at once from the slope of the curve, since 

1) = Y . log I + Y p log e — i, 

and tlic last two terms in this equation are constant. Moreover, if D = 0 ; 
i = Y log I + YP l^J? ^ where log I is the intercept and t the constant value 
of the exposure in the experiments. 

Thu following table gives the results obtained using *' Imperial Duoplex ” 
film, the probable mean error also being indicated. In fig. 4 is exhibited in 



graphical form some of the results incorporated in the table, the smooth curve 
being that calculated for the formula D = 0*31 log I(P***** — 0*47. 
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y* 


0-88 i: 0*01 

0*00 ± 0 02 

0*86 

0-47 ± O-OT 
0-17 ± 0-01 

0*31 + 001 
0*27 ± 0 01 
0*41 

lOleotrons—^FUm untreated. 
Electrons—^Film oiled. 


It is to be noted that y and p are ratios and independent of the units of 
I and L In the case of i, however, which here has the value of 0-47, the units 
of I and t are respc'ctively amperes ptir square centimetn* X 10”® and seconds. 
It is to be noted that the range of D was sevenfold, and that the relations 
hold over more than a hundredfold variation of 1 and of L 
Examination of the above table of results brings out that the value of the 
constants p and y do not change much for electrons striking an oiled or an 
untreated film. The increased sensitiveness for the oiled film being expressed 
in the formula by a large reduction in i —the so-called “ inertia ’’ of the film. 
To give a numerical idea of this increased sensitiveness ; a certain I for exposure 
time 60 seconds gave a certain D on an untreated film; an oiled film would 
give the same D for the same I in only 6 seconds. 

It is of interest finally, to record the important fact that whether oiled or 
untreated films be used, there is no observable change in D with the velocity 
of the electron beam at any rate between 60 and 300 volts. On the view that 
the increased sensitiveness of an oiled film is due to fluorescence of the oil, 
this result is readily understood. The investigations of Harrison and Leighton* 
show that when fluorescence is evoked by incident light of varying frequency, 
the number of quanta emitted is proportional only to the number incident and 
independent of the frequency. In the present case, assuming the election energy 
to bo far in excess of the excitation value, the number of quanta emitted by 
the oil (fluorescent light intensity) will be proportional only to the number of 
incident electrons and not on their energy—the resxdt observed—thus the 
film is to be regarded as “ panchromatic ” within the above-mentioned range, 

Oomptmson of Photographio Action of Electrons of Different Vdooities. 

It may not be out of place to compare now the photographic effects of 
electrons over the whole range of energy so far examined by different investi¬ 
gators. This can however only be done in a very general way, since the 
effects depend to some extent on the nature of the photographio emulsion. 


* ' Phys. Rev./ vol. 88» p. 809 (1031). 


2 u 2 
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The earlier attempts at accurate measurement in the case of elections were 
confined to the ^-rays £tom radioactive preparations and Bothe* e x a m i n i n g 
heterogeneous ^-rays found the Reciprocity Law held, namely that D "/(R) 
which furnished a linear characteristic curve up to values of 0*6 for D. 

This result was not entirely confirmed by Solbachf or by Ellis and Wooster,{ 
the latter, however, found that the Reciprocity Law held, suggesting the 
formula 

D = C log (B/t + 1) 

as expressing closely I'nough the characteristic curve which, under the conditions 
of their experiments was linear up to D = 0*3, the form of the curve being 
independent of the velocity. 

This latter point was investigated in further detail by Ellis and Q. H. AjBton§ 
who found a very rapid change of photographic action with electron velocity. 

The results of the present experiments show that within the region of electron 
velocity, between 60 and ^pO volts, the simple reciprocity law does not hold, 
but that a law of the Schwarzchild type D = /(It”) must be employed, as in the 
case of light. 

The value of p is sufficiently far from unity to make the difference between the 
Reciprocity and Schwarzchild relations very marked. 

A further difference between the slow electrons and the faster p-rays lies 
in the fact that within the region considered there is no change in photographic 
action with velocity. This no doubt depends on the fact that in the case of 
the faster particles, owing to their high penetrating power, only part of the 
available energy is used within the film, whereas the slower ’particles used in 
our experiment are wholly absorbed and of the whole energy of the slower 
particles again, only a definite amount, in the case of each particle, is employed 
in photographic action. 

If it be supposed further that this definite energy acts in a secondary manner 
on the emulsion via fluorescence excitation, it can be understood that a relation 
of the Schwarzchild type might be required to explain the facts. 

AoknowledgmetUs. 

It is a pleasure to record the fact that one of us (J.E.T.) is in receipt of a 
maintenance grant for a student in training from the Department of Scientific 

* ‘ Z. Physik,’ vol. 2, p. 243 (1922). 
t * Z. Physik,’ vol. 2. p. 107 (1922). 
t ' Ptoc. Roy. Boo.,* A. vol. 114, p. 266 (1027). 

{ ‘ ProG. Boy. Soc..' A, vol. 119, p. 646 (1028). 
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And IndostFiAl RAsoAToh And thnt some of the AppAtAtus was purchssed out of 
A grant from the Roysl Society. 


Summary. 

The photographic action of electrons (60-300 volts) has been experimentally 
investigated in the ease of “ Imperial Diioplex ” films. 

The considerable increase in sensitiveness previously discovered on oiling 
the film surfaces has been found to be associated mainly with a diminution of 
the value of i in the formula 

D = Y • log li’* — iy 

where 

D is the density or blackening, measured photometrically and expressed 

by logio . .incident light 
^ transmitted light. 

I is the intensity of the light incident on the film. 

i is the time of exposure. 

p is ** Shwarzchild’s constant.” 

i is the ** inertia ” of the plate or film. 


The constants have the following values 


p- 

•. 

y* 


O-SS dbO Ol 

0*47 ± 0*03 

0*31 0*01 

Kleotrons—^Film untreated. 

0-90 :i;0>02 

0*17 ± 0*01 

0-27 ± 0*01 

Elootronii—^Film oiled. 

OSO 


0-41 

Light. 


The results in this table are based on the units, seconds and amperes per 
square centimetre x 10"^ for t and I respectively. 

It has been found that these constants are independent of the velocity of 
the electrons within the range considered. 

The evidence in favour of the sensitising effect of the oil being due to fluores¬ 
cence is mentioned. 

A preliminary account of this work was published in 1931 in the * Proceedings 
of the Leeds Philosophical Society.’* 

* Whiddington sad Taylor, ‘ Flroo. Leeds Phil. Lit. Soo.,* vol. 2, p. 204 (1931). 
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[Note cuUeff.~Smce writing tho preceding we have seen a paper by Herr 
Valentin Weidner, of Heidelberg, entitli^d “ die photographische Wirkung 
langsamer Kathodonstrahlen,” ‘ Ann. Physik./ vol. 12, p. 239 (1932). 

This author has investigated in some detail the photographic action of 
electrons of speeds between 30 and 1100 volts. The plates ho used were not 
the same as ours and he finds a simple reciprocity law of blackening instead 
of tho more complicated form which wo find necessary. This difference may 
be due to the different emulsion, but it is rather difficult to see how the agree¬ 
ment that between 60 and 300 volts the blackening is independent of electron 
energy, fits in with this supposition.] 


The Nature of the Interaction between Gamma-Eadiation and the 

Atomic Nucleus. 

By L. H. Gray, Ph.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
G. T. P. Tarrant, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

(Communicated by Lord Rutherford, O.M., F.R.S.—Received April 14,1932.) 

§ 1. Inlfod'iwtion- 

A number of independent investigations by Chao,* Meitner and Hupfeld,t 
and Tarrant,^ have shown that the absorption of strongly filtered thorium C'' 
^^ 13 ^ 8 , both in magnitude and in the manner of its variation with the atomic 
number of tho absorbing element, was in definite disaccord with what was 
independently known concerning the absorption of y-rays by extra-nuclear 
electronic systems. The additional absorption was attributed to interaction 
with the nuclei of the atoms concerned. In the case of quantum energies as 
high as million electron-volts, interaction with a heavy nucleus is quite 
important. In lead, for example, it accounts for 20 per cent, of tho total 
absorbing power of the atom. The amount of energy absorbed by a nucleus 
is roughly proportional to the square of its atomic number, and from the 

* * Proo. Nat. Aoad. Soi. Wash.,* vol. 16, p. 431 (1930). 
t ‘ Z. Phyiik,’ vol. 67, p. 147 (1930). 

} ‘ rroo. Roy. Hoc.,’ A, vol. 128, p. 346 (1030). 
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investigations of Jacobson* and Tarrant,f it appears that the absorption 
increases regularly from clement to clement. 

The object of the present investigation was to discover something of the 
nature of this interaction between the quantum and the nucleus. It was 
evident that the whole of the absorbed energy was not re-radiated without 
change of wave-length, since no certain difEerence was observed^ between the 
intensity of the secondary radiations from heavy and light elements within the 
angular range 10® to 30°, although the conditions were such that if a third 
of the energy absorbed by the nucleus had been re-radiated with uniform 
angular distribution and without change of wave-length it could have been 
detected with certainty. 

If any part of the energy is emitted as a quantum radiation it will clearly 
be most easily detected in the backward direction, where there is least chance 
of confusion with Compton scattered radiation. The secondary y-ray emission 
in the backward direction has often been investigated, but until recently 
the conditions have never been such as to favour the detection of any secondary 
emission of nuclear origin—either because the element irradiated was of low 
atomic number, or because the absorption coefficient of the secondary radiation 
was measured with insufficient filtering to eliminate the Compton scattered 
radiation. The first definite evidence for the emission of secondary radiation 
of nuclear origin was obtained by Chao,§ who investigated the relative intensity, 
and the hardness of the secondary emission from aluminium and lead over a 
wide range of angles. He found that in addition to Compton scattered radia¬ 
tion, there was present, in the case of lead, a radiation of wave-length 
X ^^22 X.U. emitted in roughly the samt* intensity in all directions. Meitner 
and Hupfeld,!) on the other hand, from a study of the absorption in copper of 
the secondary emission from load and aluminium, were led to conclude that, 
if the absorption curve could be followed to sufficiently great thicknesses, the 
radiation emitted at 90° might be found to consist of a mixture of Compton 
radiation and radiation of primary hardness. 

The starting point of our own investigation (commenced before the publica¬ 
tion of Chao’s results) was a careful study of the secondary radiation emitted 
by lead at angles of 126° and 146° with the primary radiation. 

♦ ‘ Z. Phyaik,’ voL 70, p. 146 (1931), 

t ‘ Proo. Roy. Soo.,* A, vol. 136, p. 223 (1932), 

I L. H. Gray, ‘ Ptoo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 130, p. 624 (1931). 

§ ‘ Phys. Rev.,’ vol. 36, p. 1619 (1930). 

II ' NaturwisB.,' vol. 19, p. 775 (1931). See, however, the footnote on p. 667, 
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§ 2. Study of the Seconiary Radiation from Lead at 125° and 145°. 

The problem which confronts us in the study of the abnormal secondary 
radiation from lead and other elements is that of investigating a radiation 
which is only part of the total secondary y-ray emission, and which is itself very 
weak, if thorium C” y-ra}rs are used to excite the nucleus, on account of the 
weak radiothorium sources available for experiment. Confusion with the 
ordinary scattered radiation is almost entirely eliminated by examining the 
secondary radiation at largo angles, since not only is the Compton radiation 
relatively very much weaker, but there is the additional advantage that, having 
suffered a large increase in wave-length, it is comparatively soft, and is easily 
absorbed in the radiator itself or in a very small thickness of absorber. 

The minimum dimensions of the apparatus are fixed ultimately by the 
necessity of shielding the measuring apparatus from the direct radiation from 
the source. This can only be done adequately by the interposition of some 
30 cm. of lead. For the investigation of the secondary radiation within a 
limited angular range, the most advantageous and practicable arrangement of 
apparatus seems to be that in which the radiator is cylindrical, and the source 
and ionisation chamber are situated on the axis of the cylinder, being separated 
by a cone of lead as shown in fig. 1, which is a scale diagram of the apparatus 
employed for the investigation at 125°. 

The cylindrical form of the radiator made it possible to meet the difficulty 
of the intrinsic smallness of the effects by the use of a large mass of the material 
(100-200 kilos.) to be investigated. Even so, the initial intensity of the 
secondary radiation from lead was only such as to give rise to an ionisation 
in the chamber of about 100 ions per cubic centimetre per second at atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. This was augmented some 50 times by the use of a steel 
ionisation chamber containing nitrogen at 100 atmospheres pressure.* Since 

* A large inner electrode was used so as to produce a reasonably large field (from 30 
to 210 volts per centimetre) with a potential difference of 400 volts between the electrode 
and the walls, since it is exceedingly difficult even to approach ** saturation currents *' in 
ionisation chambers containing gas at very high pressures. The detailed mechanism of 
the production and collection of ions in these chambers is at present very imperfectly 
understood. Specific teats were made to ascertain whether the ionisation is proportional to 
the intensity of the incident radiation, by comparing the ionisation produced by two 
sources together with the sum of their separate intensities. The results agree with those 
of Broxon (‘ Phys. Rev.,* vol. 37, p. 1320 (1031)) in showing that, for the voltage employed 
in the experiment, the ionisation produced in these chambers is a reliable measure of the 
intensity of the radiation, which is all that is required for the present investigation. 
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the smallest cunents measured, viz., 20J* were only about a fifth of the 
ionisation due to penetrating radiation, it was sometimes necessary to allow 
for the variation of the intensity of this radiation with barometic pressure. 
Any possible diurnal variation was eliminated by taking measurements with 



Fia. 1. 

and without the radiator in position, in inverse order on successive days. The 
source was situated in the position shown, at the base of a lead cone SO cm. 
high, which reduced the radiation passing direct to the chamber to a negligible 

* Thnmghoat this paper ionisation ouiients will be expressed in terms of the unit " J ” 
which is the rate of production of 1 ion per cubic centimetre per second at the pressure 
existing in the chamber, xis., about 100 atmospheres. 
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intensity. The secondary radiation reachiug the chamber proceeded from the 
radiator* in a direction making an angle 126^ 16° with that of the primary 

radiation from the source. The absorption of the secondary radiation was 
always studied in lead, which was in the form of sheets 0-16 cm. thick, placed 
immediately round the chamber. As is well known, the apparent absorption 
coefficient of hard y-radiation measured by placing the absorber close to the 
ionisation chamber is markedly smaller than the true absorption coefficient, 
on account of the fact that a considerable proportion of the energy scattered 
by the absorber enters the chamber. On the other hand, the absorption 
observed with our particular experimental disposition will be greater than that 
corresponding to the (radial) thickness of the absorber, both on account of the 
cylindrical form of the chamber and absorbers, and because the radiation 
entering the chamber is in general inclined at a small angle to the horizontal. 
These points have been carefully considered, both theoretically and experi¬ 
mentally, and appropriate corrections have been deduced. 

The lead was irradiated by the unfiltered y-rays from a radiothorium source 
(30 mgm. activity), kindly lent by Dr. C. D. Ellis. The ionisation was 
measuredf as the thickness of the absorber was increased in steps up to 4-6 
cm. of lead, with the results shown in curve 1, fig. 2. 

It happens that, in the case of the load radiator, the fully corrected and the 
uncorrected curves are nearly identical. Since we are not, at present, con¬ 
cerned with the absolute values of the absorption coefficients, the present 
discussion is based on the uncorrected curves. 

It is evident^ in the first place, that the radiation is not monochromatic. 
The absorption curve corresponds roughly with that of a mixture of the two 
radiationsofabsorptioncoefficients0-86cm.and l-9cm.*^in the proportion 
(by energy) of 1:2. The corresponding wave-lengths and energies:^ ^ 

* In the earlier measurements which were oonoemed chiefly with the secondary radiation 
from load, the material, in the form of sheets of ** old lead,” was bolted on to an iron 
frame-work which always remained in position supported by four brick pillars. In the 
later measurements, the radiator was lowered into position by means of a block and tackle, 
thus obviating the necessity for the brick supports. This procedure has the great advantage 
that measurements with and without the radiator in position could be made in quick 
Buooession. 

t We are indebted to Dr. Feather and Air. Lea for assisting us with some of the measure¬ 
ments. 

X The absorption ooeffloients have been interpreted by means of the emplrioal photo¬ 
electric law given by L. H. Gray, * Frira. Gamb. Phil. Soo.,* vol. 27, p. 103 (1931). The 
experimental evidence upon which this law is based has not altered sinoe the Ume of 
publication. The alisorption coefficients of hind X-rays in lead, for quantum energies up 
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13*6 X.U. or Av = 0*92 million «-voIte, and 27 X.U., or Av = 0'47 million 
volts X 10® e-voltH.* A uniquo analysis is, of course, not possible, and at this 
stage it might be considered that the. radiation bad a continuous spectrum, 
though it will be seen later that this is very unlikely. 

It will be observed that the quantum energies of the two components of 
characteristic radiation are of the same order as the softer components of the 
natural thorium C" spectrum, so that the question arises as to whether the 



Fio. 2.—Thorium 0" y-rays, emission at 12S®. II, Thorium C" y-nys, emission at 146*, 
m, Radium (B + 0) y-xays, emission at 125**, 

to half a million volts, have been measured by Hermann and Jaeger (' Z. teoh. Phys.,* 
voL 41, p. 401 (1930) )• who find values considerably larger than those given by the empirical 
law. The method of ** end-filtering " was used, and the observed absorption ooeiBolent 
at the greatest filter thickness was assumed to correspond to ladiation of quantum energy 
equal to the voltage on the tube. Since at most 0-6 cm. of filter was employed, the radia¬ 
tion was, In fact, far from homogeneous; making a rough allowance for this inhomogeneity, 
the vahies of the corrected absorption coefficients are found to be in reasonably good agree¬ 
ment with the empirical law. 

* The wave-length of the soft component is thus equal to that of hard Ra C y radiation 
scattered through about 9(F, and, therefore, could not have been detected by the experi¬ 
mental arrangement employed by Meitner and Hupfeld (Ice, cif.), p. 603. 
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secondary radiation which we have been observing might not be due to nuclear 
resonance, or to classical scattering of the soft components by the extranuclear 
electrons of the radiator. Calculation (based on the theory of unmodified 
X-ray scattering), however, indicated that this radiation must be 100 times 
smaller than that observed ; further, the possibility can be entirely eliminated 
on experimental grounds, both in the case of lead and other elements, since the 
values of the apparent absorption coefficient of the primary radiation recorded 
in Table V show that the secondary emission cannot in any way depend on the 
soft components of the radiation emitted by the source which have a mean 
absorption coefficient of the order of 2*3 cm.“^. 

By arranging the lead shciets on a wooden platform, approximately in the 
form of a cylinder, at 100 cm. from the source, it was possible to study the 
absorption of the secondary radiatiofi emitted within the angular range 
146® 6°. The logarithmic absorption curve is shown in curve II, which 

runs approximately parallel to curve I. This fact is rather remarkable, for 
though the mean angle of omission has not changed greatly (126® to 146®) 
between this and the previous experiment, yet it implies that over this limited 
angular range there is clearly no appreciable difference in the character of the 
secondary radiation. In particular, it is clear that at neither angle is there 
any appreciable proportion of radiation scattered by the extranuclear electrons, 
since (owing to the Compton change of wave-length) the absorption coefficient 
of such a radiation would change from 4*6 cm."^ to 6 >0 cm.~S and the presence 
of such a radiation, the hardness of which varied in this manner, would produce 
a very marked change in the absorption curve. This result is in accordance 
with expectation, since the intensity of the Compton scattered radiation should 
be initially only about one-fifth of that which we have been observing, and 
will be very rapidly reduced by the first few millimetres of absorber. 

§ 3. Nuclear Excitation by the y-Rayi of Radium {B + C). 

Although it is only in the case of the hard Th G'' y-inys that direct absorption 
measurements have given definite indication of the participation of the nucleus 
in the absorption process, it has been pointed out* that the Ra (B + 0) 
absorption data strongly suggest that some of these y-myB also are capable of 
nuclear interaction. It therefore seemed of special interest to study the radia¬ 
tion re-emitted when lead was irradiated with Ra (B -f G) y-Tnys, for this 
radiation has a wide spectral distribution, extending to 3.10* e-volts, and the 
experiment should yield information concerning the dependence of the hardness 

• L. H. Gray, ‘ Proo. Camb. Phil. Soo.,* vol. 27, p. 103 (1381). 
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and intonsity of the nuclear radiation on the wave-length of the incident 
radiation. 

The lead radiator was set up, as in the first experiment, for Btud}dng the 
secondary emission at 126°. The primary radiation was the unfiltered y 
radiation from Ra (B+ C) in equilibrium with 350 mgm. radon. 

From fig. 2 it will be seen that the experimental points are satisfactorily 
represented by curve III, which has the same gradient at each absorber thick¬ 
ness as curve I, representing the absorption of the secondary radiation excited 
by the ThC" y-r&ya. Unfortunately, owing to certain technical defects,* 
the experimental accuracy of the radium measurements was less than that of 
the previous thorium measurements, so that a somewhat different curve might 
be drawn through the points, and it is not possible to insist on the exact 
identity of the secondary radiation excited in the two cases. Nevertheless, 
remembering that a 10 per cent, change in gradient corresponds to a change of 
only 5 per cent, in the corresponding quantum enc^rgy of the radiation, any 
difference that may exist between the quantum encrgitis of the secondary 
radiations is certainly small compared with the energy differences of the 
exciting radiations. 

Thus it appears that the absorption of the primary radiation in some way 
leaves the nucleus in an ‘‘ excited state,’^ and the radiation which we have 
been observing is a characteristic ’’ radiation emitted when the nucleus 
returns to the normal state. 

§ 4. The Minimum Energy of Qmnla capable of excUuig the Nucleus. 

If the secondary radiation is excited in the manner suggested, we should 
expect that there will be a certain threshold frequency at which interaction 
commences, though this will not necessarily be equal to the energy of the 
nucleus in the excited state since there must evidently bo some mechanism 
for disposing of the difference between this energy and that of the absorbed 
quantum, and this mechanism may itself involve the expenditure of energy 
as in the case of the absorption and emission of characteristic X-rays. 

The mean energy of the Ra (6 I- C) quanta capable of exciting the lead 
nucleus has been estimated by placing a hemispherical lead absorber 1*6 cm. 
thick ifound the source in the position shown, fig. 1. The observed absorption 
coefficient of the effective primary rays from Ra (B + C) is given in the following 
table for three different thicknesses of absorber round the ionisation chamber. 

* The measurements are in the course of repetition, since the identity of the two curves 
is a matter of great signifies 
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Table 1. 


Thickneu of lead round tho ionisation chamber in 
cm. 

1*36 

2*66 

4*36 

Apparent absorption coefficient of the primary rays 

in cm."* .... . 

0*40 

0*44 

0*47 


The three values are equal within the limits of error, and arc very different 
from the absorption coefficient 1*0 cm."^ of uniiltered Ra(B + C) y-rays, 
showing clearly that the Ra B and the softer Ra C y-rays do not give rise to the 
emission of secondary nuclear y-radiation. In fact, the mean quantum energy 
of the interacting radiation appears to lie between 2 and 2*5 X 10* e-volts. 

It is to be noted that essentially the same value of the absorption coefficient 
of the primary rays was obtained, although the thicknesses of absorber around 
the ionisation chamber varied widely. This is a fact of some importance, 
for with 1-35 cm. of lead round the chamber 30 per cent, of the ionisation is 
due to soft components, whereas for a thickness 4-35 cm. this component 
has been completely absorbed, so that the two component radiations evidently 
have the same threshold, and are therefore presumably excited by a single 
process, and not independently. 

We cannot infer the position of the threshold from these results without 
making some hypothesis as to the way in which the nuclear absorption 
coefficient (i.e., the probability of excitation) varies with wave-length. If, 
followmg the X-ray analogy, we assume that it is zero on the long wave-length 
side of the threshold, and decreases with the wave-length between X = 
and X = 0, then, taking into consideration the distribution of energy in the 
Ra C spectrum, we estimate X, = 7 X.U. (1*8 X 10* e-volts). 

This method of fixing the quantum energy of the threshold is very much 
more sensitive than would appear at first sight owing to the large intensity 
of radiation in the Ra (B -f C) spectrum in the region of 1-8 X 10* e-volts 
and on account of the relatively rapid change in absorption coefficient with 
wave-length. It is interesting to note that this estimate of the threshold agrees 
with that found by Chao,* who, by making use of the Compton change of wave¬ 
length, was able to measure the absorption coefficient in lead and other elements 
of roughly monochromatic y-rays of various wave-lengths between 4*7 and 
9-3X.U. The diffenmee between the absorption coefficients per election in 
lead and light elements, which is due in part to nuclear absorption and in part 
to photoelectric absorption (so that Aji, — k, + t,), fell sharply between 

* * Froo. Boy. Soo.,* A, vd. 136, p. 206 (1032). 
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5*9 and 6*6 X.U. to about the eetimated value of t alone. It would appear, 
therefore, that nuclear interaction commences fairly suddenly in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 6 X.U. in fair agreement with the above estimate of X^. 

There is still another independent method of estimating the threshold wave¬ 
length. We have found that the nuclear y-tadiation excited by Th C" y-rays 
is 2-2 times as intense as that excited by a Ka (B 0) source of the same 
y-ray activity, measured through 5 mm. of load. 

The following table shows the absolute number of quanta of y-radiation 


Table II. 


lladium C. 


Thonum 

. 

— 





- 




Skobelxyn. 



Ellis. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

A. 

B. 

Ca 

A. 

B. 

Ca 


Number 



Number 



Number 


Quantum 

of 


Quantum 

of 


Quantum 

of 


energy 

quanta 


energy 

quanta 


energy 

quanta 


X 10-* 

per 


X 10-* 

per 


X 10-* 

per 


c-volts. 

mgin. 

X io-». 


c-volts. 

mgm. 

X 10-’. 


c-volts. 

mgm. 

X 10-^ 


2-66 

1-43 

1 48 

2-66 

0101 

0-161 







2-21 

0-251 

0-412 

2-219 

0-271 

0-271 

2-06 

0-28 

1-71 

1-93 


0-612 







1-78 

0*768 


1-788 

0-944 

1-216 

1*65 

0-28 

1-99 1 

1-61 


1-869 






1 

1-42 



1-426 


1*216 



1 




1-389 

0-234 

1-440 







1-248 

0-280 

1-670 




M3 

M78 

8 178 

1-130 

0-764 

2-488 








0-246 

2-678 

<0-79 

3-46 

6-46 




0-773 

0-238 

2-016 



0-608 

2-120 

6-296 

e*i2 

2-410 

6-886 

Totel 

... . 

6-46 

Total . 

6-80 

Total . . 

6-88 


The eBtimatoft of the ThC" y-ray intexuities given in the table have boon obtained by the 
method outUned by Rutherford, Chadwick and KUia (* Badiatione from Radioactive Substances,* 
p. 500), and were based ultimately on an experimental value (1*45) for the total number of 
Quanta emitted per disintegration by lia C, and on a oomparison, by Shenstone and Sohlundt 
r Phil. Mag.,* vol. 43, p. 1039 (1922)) of the ratio of the y-ray omusion of Ra 0 and Th 0*% 
and the a-partiole emisBion of Ra C' and Th iY in equilibrium with these bodies. It will be 
observed that two having quantum eneigies of 2 *05 and 1*66.10* c-volts have been included 
in the Th spectrum which have not so far been observed by the method of the ^-ray magnetic 
spectrum. are indebted to Mr. Skobula^ for communicating to us privately the fact that 
he has observed recoil electrons corresponding to these lines by the Wuson chamber method. 
Prom the dicumatanoes of the ubservalfon it is not yet quite certain that the lines are of primary 
ori gin and belong to the Th C" spectrum. The existence of these lines has, however, been 
ta&n as genuine, sinoe it nould appear from the absolnte intensity estimates that, if these 
lines do not exist, 40 per oont.i of the atoms disintegrating must emit two quanta of exactly 
2*66.10* c-volts energy, which on general grounds seems very unlikely. 
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emitted per second by Th C" and Ra C of 1 mg. equivalent activity. The 
Ka C data are given in duplicate, since different estimates as derived from the 
recoil electron statistics of Skobelzyn and the excited spectrum data of Ellis. 
CIblumn C in each case gives the total number of quanta of energy greater than 
the value shown in column A. Since the soft components of the Th G" y-rays 
certainly do not take part in the nuclear interaction, not more than a third of 
the Th C" quanta are giving rise to the excitation of the characteristic radiation. 
This radiation, however, is 2*2 times as intense as that excited by a Ba C source 
of the same activity, so that if all quanta have the same efficiency, not more than 
a seventh of the Ra C quanta are taking part in the interaction. Glancing 
down column G it is evident (whichever spectral distribution we consider) 
that this sets the threshold energy at about 1*8 X 10* e-volts. A careful 
consideration of all the relevant factors leads to the conclusion that if k changes 
discontinuously with X, then \ X.U. (1*8 X 10* e-volts). 

The miniimim qiuuitum energy necessary for the excitation of tin has also 
been estimated from the intensity measurements with the Ra (B + G) and 
the Th G" y-i’^diations. The value obtained is, as nearly as can bo judged, 
identical with that found above for lead. 

It is of interest to note that essentially the same value of the threshold wave¬ 
length is obtained whether wo study the absorption (Ghao’s method), or the 
re-emission of characteristic radiation. 

In order to facilitate a quantative discussion of the position of the threshold 
frequency we have assumed that the nuclear absorption coefficient varies 
discontinuously with wave-length, changing from zero to its maximum value 
at a certain value of the wave-length X,. This hypothesh^ has led to the con¬ 
clusion that while the quantum energy of the characteristic radiations are of 
the order of half a million and 1 million volts respectively, the nucleus is not 
excited in such a manner as to emit these radiations till the energy of the 
primary quanta exceeds about 2 million volts. Moreover, as will be shown later, 
the total energy of the characteristic radiations is only 1 *6 million volts, thus 
leaving half a million volts energy to be accounted for in some other way. 
If K docs not vary discontinuously, however, we cannot fix X, with any exact¬ 
ness, by any of the methods described above, on the basis of the existing experi¬ 
mental data. Since the total energy re-radiated as characteristic radiation 
is 1 ‘S . 10* e-volts, this may be taken as the lower limit of the threshold energy. 
We know also that at 2*66.10* e-volts the nuclear absorption coefficient 
tHc 2*9.10~**. Between these two points the form of the variation of k 
with X can only be conjectured; the three lines of experimental evidence 
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which we have already discussed agree, however, in setting the following 
approximate limits:— 

(1) At 2*0.10® e-volts #c is not likely to be less than half, or more than 

60 per cent, greater than the value at 2-66.10® c-volts. 

(2) It seems fairly certain that at 1 *8.10® e-volts k cannot be more than a 
third of the value given above, since Ra C emits fairly intense y-rays 
of about this energy, and their contribution to the secondary emission 
could not easily be overlooked if they were participating to an appreciable 
extent in the nuclear interaction. 

§ 5. The Magnitude of the Total Nuclear Re-emission from Lead. 

In order to decide wliethcir both hard and soft quanta arc emitted as the 
result of each nuclear excitation, or whether they are alternative modes of 
de-excitation, we have to estimate the total energy re-radiatcd by the nucleus. 
By measuring the ionisation produced in our chamber by the direct radiation 
from the radiothorium source filtered through 5 cm. of lead (under appropriate 
conditions), the ionisation duo to the hard Th C" y-rays at this filter thickness 
was obtained, and hence, knowing the absorption coeflicient of the radiation, 
the unfiltered intensity of the hard radiation could be calculated.* The 
intensity of the characteristic radiation emitted at 125° could thus bo expressed 
as a fraction of that of the primary radiation falling on the radiator. 

If, further, wo assume tliat the radiation is emitted isotropically, we can 
calculate a coeflic ient which is the integrated energy re-emitted in the 
form of y-radiation by a single nucleus, expressed as a fraction of the intensity 
of the primary y-radiation absorbed by the same nucleus. 

Writing for the absorption coeflicient per nucleus of the primary y- 
radiation in question, ^Kyj^K is the fraction of the energy absorbed by the 
nucleus, which is rc-ciniltcd as characteristic radiation. The measuremonta 
with lead already described lead to the value = 0'62. Since the 

energy of the absorbed quantum is 2*65 X 10® e-volts, the total energy rc- 
radiated is 0-52 X 2-C5 X 10® -- 1-4 X 10® e-volts, which is just equal to the 
sum of the quantum energies of the two components of characteristic radiation. 

* Due rogaid muat be given, of course, to the ** ionisation function ** of the chamber, 
».e., the relative ionisation produced by ejuanta of diflerent energy. Apart from absorption 
in the walla of the ohambor, this is clearly proportional to the Y'^y energy absorbed by the 
gas, via., Av . per quantum of primary radiation. The allowance for the absoiption 
in the walls is oompiioated by the fact that part of the scattered radiation enters the 
ohunber, and has a different ionising power from that of the primary radiation. 

2 X 
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Each excitation is therefore followed by the emission of one quantum of each 
component radiation, or three quanta of the softer component.* 

This conclusion has been reached on the assumption that the secondary 
radiation is spacially isotropic. The two measurements at 126^ and 145° 
naturally do not afford a very stringent test of this assumption, though they 
are consistent with it. Certain measurements which we have made on the 
radiation emitted between 2° and 17°, and other experiments'!* within the 
angular range 10°-30° show that the intensity of the characteristic radiation 
emitted in the forward direction cannot be more than 60 per cent, greater than 
that in the backward direction. From the theoretical standpoint an isotropic, 
or possibly a Thomson distribution la(l + C08*6) seems most likely, and 
since it happens that the ratio of the intensity at 126° to the total integrated 
intensity emitted by the nucleus is the same for both distributions, it is 
immaterial for our calculation which one is assumed. 

§ 6. Characteriatic Radiations of Tin, Iron, and Water. 

Experiments of the same kind as those already described were also made, 
using tin, iron, and water as radiators. The geometrical arrangement in the 
case of tin and iron was the same as in the investigation of the secondary emis¬ 
sion from lead at 128°. The water was contained in glass vessels, arranged on 
a platform so as to have approximately the same geometry as the other elements. 

The experimental data, together with all necessary corrections, are con¬ 
tained for one typical element in Table III. 

Ck>rresponding to each thickness of absorber round the chamber (column A), 
the increase in ionisation after (correcting for barometric change, leak of the 
( hamber, and decay of the source, is shown in column C. These values must 
U* corrected to an extent shown under D for the change in natural leak (B) 
owing to the absorption by the radiator of secondary y-radiation from the walls 
of the room; this correction was calculated by assuming that the radiation 
from the walls of the room fell isotropically on the chamber. With increasing 
absorber thickness an increasing proportion of this ionisation was produced 
by the radiation incident more or less normally on the chamber, owing to the 
greater absorption of the radiation travelling obliquely through the absorbers. 

* The fact that the quantum energy of the high component is just double that of the 
soft, suggests that the two quanta of the latter may sometimes be emitted instead of one 
of the former (see infra, p. 683). 

t L. U. Gray, * Froo. Roy. 8^.,* A, vol. 130, p. 624 (1931). 
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Table III.—Tin Radiator. 

Pressure ~ 87*5 atmospheres. Radius of tin = 48*0 cm. 

Standardisation J = 628 ■ 1. Height above centre of chamber— 

Source = 61*6 mgs. radiothorium. Top+ 16*1 cm. 

Thickness of tin = 1-64 cm. Bottom — 16*1 cm. 


1 

a. 

|l 

1 

B. 

k 

hb 

1 

1 

ti 

Apparent J due to ^ 

radiator. 

D. 

f| 

§*i 

11 

6 

£. 

l| 

1 

Compton acattering of ^ 

soft component. 

(a -r P) correction for ^ , 

hazd component. 1 

(0 f fi) correction for 
soft component. • 

Ionisation due to ^ 

framework. 

Scattering correction. ^ 

Final corrected values of 

J due to nuclear p* 
radiation. 

i 

N. 

h 

1 

Abaorptikm coefficient of 
radiation reaponuble. 

015 

5864 

2188 

f 162 

-619 

-126 

+05'2 

+93-6 

-336 

-67 

1442 

3-160 

_ 


015* 

462-7 

976-3! 

67-8' 

271 ' 

10-9' 

24-6 

41-6 

163 

1 28-3 

637 0 

— 

2-804 

0-401 :i; 0-044 

0-46 

237-7 

1048-7 

42-4 

136-4 

6-8 

53-9 

72-0 

126-8 

eS'U 

862 

2-030 

— 

— 

0-45* 

210-3 

605-6 

20-6 

70-6 

0-6 

26 0 

34-7 

66-1 

46 6 

403-0 

— 

2-006 

0-440 ±0 016 

0*9 

14O-0 

464-6 

16-6 

18-9 

0 

40-6 

.39-0 

48 0 

81-7 

417 0 

2-020 

— 

— 

0*9* 

129-9| 

226-6 

7-6 

9-8 

— 

22-7 

19-0 

20-1 

38-8 

200-0 

— 

2-301 

0-441^:0-016 

1-36 

101 - 2 ! 

217-6 

7-6 

2-7 

— 

38 0 

18*1 

19-6 

66-1 

203-8 

2-300 

— 

— 

1<95 

83-9 

94-6 

3-4 

0 

- 

27-2 

6-2 

8-9 

32-6 

80-8 

1-963 


— 

2-55 

73-7 

48-3 

2-2 

— 

— 

18-6 

1-6 

41 

20-6 

46-0 

1-663 

— 


2-56* 

80-0 

21-3 

1-0 

— 

— 

8-2 

0*7 

2-2 

8-0 

20-1 

— 

1-303 

0-407 .r. 0-040 

315 

70-0 

20-6 

1-7 

— 

— 

12-4 

0 

20 

13-3 

26-4 

1-405 


— 

3>75 

08-1 

16-7 

1-3 


— 

8-1 


0-9 

0-1 

16 1 

1-179 


— 


MeMutemento takon with the lead absorber (position B* iig. I, effective thickness 1*67 om.) round the source 

are denoted ♦. 


It may be mentioned in passing that the major portion of this secondary radia¬ 
tion from the walls of the room was undoubtedly of nuclear origin since it had 
approximately the same absorption curve as that found for the other radiators, 
lead, tin, iron, and water. 

The calculated intensity of the Compton scattered radiation from all the 
components of the Th C" spectrum is given in columns E and F. The ionisa¬ 
tion due to nuclear radiation is thus 

J^C + D-E-F. ' 

In order to derive an absorption curve which has a real physical significance, 
J must be corrected for the obliquity of the radiation in passing through the 
absorbers; this correction takes account not merely of the increased absorption 


2x2 
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of the radiation in passing obliquely through the absorbers, but also of the 
effect due to the spatial disposition of the various portions of the radiator as 
well as the fact that each portion of the radiator contributes differently to the 
total observed ionisation. The need for this correction can be seen from the 
following table where the effective contribution of each part of the radiator 
is expressed as a fraction of that due to the central portion. 


Table IV. 


Height of portion 
of Boatterer 

above oentro of 
chamber, in 
cm. 

i 

1 

25 

0-462 

20 

0-642 

15 

! 

i 

10 

5 

1 

0 

f 

-5 

-10 

1 

-15 

-20 

-26 

1 

Mean 

value. 

Filter thickness, I 
0 cm. 1 

0*664 

0-777 

1 

0-8881 

1 -0 

1-002I 

1*142 

1*200 

1*210 

1 

1-092 

0*914 

Filter thickness, I 
5 cm. 1 

1 I 1 

0 165 0-270{0'148, 

III 

o-esej 

0-862 

1-0 

1*046 

1 

0-e76j0-822 

0*624 

0*431 

0*482 


A comparison with the mean values given in the last column shows that, 
although the correction is only 10 per cent, when there is no absorber round the 
chamber, yet at 5 cm. of lead absorber, owing to the large absorption of the 
rays travelling obliquely into the chamber, the correction is as large as 110 per 
cent. 

A further correction is necessary to take into account the greater thickness of 
absorber encountered, because of the cylindrical form of the chamber and 
absorbers, by radiation which traverses a chord rather than a diameter of the 
chamber. Both of these corrections vary with absorber thickness and with 
absorption coefficient, and were evaluated separately for the two components 
of the nuclear radiation. They are referred to in Table III as (a + 
correction. 

In order to derive an absorption curve which has a real physical significance, 
J must also be corrected for the close proximity of the absorbers and the 
chamber, which results in some of the scattered radiation entering the chamber. 
This correction (column K) is of opposite sign to the two corrections already 
discussed, and is nearly ^equal in magnitude to their sum. A new method of 
calculating this correction has been devised* which was tested e:q)erimentally 
with the hard component of Th C" with satisfactory results. 

* This method ot oaloulation (and also the ionisation function) will be published 
shoribr in ‘ Proo. Oamb. Phil. Soo.’ 
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The expeiimental results for all four elements are shown in Table V and in 
fig. 3. In each case the ordinate is the logarithm of the observed ionisation, 
folly ooneoted in the manner described. The abscissss, giving the radial 



Fio. 8. 

• Lead with Ra (B + C) at 126”. » Tin with Th O' Y-raya at 126*. 

• Lead with Th O' Y-ta,yB at 126*. ® Iron with Th O' Y-»ye »t 126*. 

+ Tinwith Ra (B + C) y-rays at 126*. • Water with Th O' y-raya at 126*. 

• LeadwithThCTy-rayeatUd*. 

thickness of the lead absorber round the ionisation chamber, have the same 
scale for each element, but the origin (zero thickness of absorber) is displaced 
to the position shown for reasons which will be evident later. 
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Table V. 

Lead at the Smaller Angle. 

Analysis of the absorption curve— 

Hard component pu = 0*85 cm.'*^; Jh = 820J. 

Soft component = 1 *9 cm."^; Jg = 1630 J. 
Pressure 98 atmospheres. Radius of lead = 48 cm. 

Standardisation J = 679. Height above centre of chamber— 

Radiothorium source = 38-1 mgm. Ra equiv. Top + 23'5 cm. 

Thickness of lead = 0*926 cm. Bottom — 23'6 cm. 


Absorber thickness in cm. 

0 

0'15 

0-30 

1 

0-45 1 

1 

0-60 

0-76' 

[o-DO 

1*05 

1-2 

1 

1-35! 

1 

1 ]'6 

l'A6 

1>80 

Coneoted value of ionisation per 
0 . 0 . per soc. 

2143 

1880 

1469 

1235 

1024 

818 

1 

677 

j 

^ 637 

j 

i 487 

376-l'323-4'268'8 

219-3 

Absorber thickness in cm. . . 

P95 

210 2‘26 

2-4 

2'65 

2'85 

315 

3 >46 

3*75 

406|4-20 

4'36 

1 

4 60 

Corrected value of ioniNation per 


I 












0 . 0 . per BOO. 

1882 

1 

|169ljl33-9 

122 0 

103 e 76'2 

! 1 

j 5S‘0 

51 0 

36-3 

260 

23*2 

18.4 

19*1 


Lead nt the Larger Angle. 

Pressure ^ 98 atmospheres. Radius of lead = 95 cm. 

Standardisation J = 678. Height above centre of chamber— 

Radiothorium source = 38*0 mgm. Ra equiv. Top + 23*6 cm. 

Thickness of lead = 0*703 cm. Bottom — 23*6 cm. 


Absorber thickness in cm. ... 

0 

0-15 

0-30 

0 46 

060 

0-76 

0-90 

1 

1*06 ] 

1 1-20 

Corrected value of ionisation per c.c. 
per sec. 

468-1 

667-9 

441 0 

370-4 

296-6 

1 

281'4 

200-2 169-4 

137-3 

Absorber thickness in cm. . 

1-36 

i 

1-60 1 

1-66 ] 

1-95 

2-25 1 

1 2-58 

8-86 1 

3-15 

1 

Corrected value of ionisation per c.c. 
per sec. 

107-6 

89-2 

8M 1 

1 

67-4 

41-9 

30-8 

i 

82'5 1 

18-0 

1 

j 


Lead at the Smaller Angle. 

Pressure ~ 91 atmospheres. Radius of lead = 48 cm. 

Standardisation J = 634. Height above centre of chamber— 

Radon source = 342 mgm. Ka equiv. Top 4 23*5 cm. 

Thickness of lead = 0*926 cm. Bottom — 23*6 cm. 


Absorber thickness in cm. 

136 

1-36* 

108 

2-86 ^ 

1 

2-66*j 

1 3-16 

3-75 

4-35 

4-38*l 4-86 

0.55 

Corroctod value of ionisation per 
C.U. per sec. 

1670 

837* 

762 

377 

195* 

216-6 

106*3 

83-1 

42-4* 

52*1 

21*8 

Absorption coefficient of radiation 
responaiUe, emr^ lead 

0-484 ±004 

— 

0-412 :J:0 04l 

— 

|o*423i^0 042 

— 


llMiuiemenU denoted * were taken with an abeorber round the eouroe. in position A (Ag. 1) in the ease of the lead 
radiator, ^d in position B for all other measurementa. 
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Table V—(oontinued). 


Tin. 

Pressure 87*5 atmospheres. Radius of tin = 48*0 cm. 

Standardisation J = 628* 1. Height above c<sntre of chamber— 

Radiothorium source = 61-6 mgm. Ka equiv. Top + 15*] cm. 

Thickness of tin = 1 *54 cm. Bottom — 15*1 cm. 


Absorber thickness in cm. 

0-16 

0-15* 

0-45 1 

0-46* 

0-9 1 

j 0-9* 

1*36 

105 

1 

2 55 1 2-55* 

3 15 

3-75 

Corrected value of ionisa¬ 
tion per C.C. per sec. 

1442 

6:n* 

8.52 

403* 

417 

1 

200- 

m 8 

80-8 

46-0 1 20-1* 

26-4 

16*1 

Absorption coefficient of 
rsdiation rospnnsible, 
cm.-* leatl 

0 401 LO 044 

0>449d 

bOOW 

0-441 ±0 010 


- 

0 407 j 0 -040 

- 

- 


Tin. 


Pressure ^ 91 atmospheres. 
Standardisation J = G34. 

Radon source = 342 mgm. Ra equiv. 
Thickness of tin ~ 1 *64 cm. 


Absorber ihioknesH in cm. 

1*35 

1-05 

2*66 

Currccted value of ionisation pt'r c.c. per sec. 

754 0 

208-6 

144-0 


Radius of tin = 48*0 cm. 

Height above c(*ntre of chambcjv- 

Top + 15*1 cm. 
Bottom —15*1 cm. 


Iron. 

Pre^saure -^87*5 atmospheres. Radius of iron = 54 cm. 

Standardisation J = 628*1, Height above centre of charalMJr— 

Radiothoriiun source = 61'6 mgm. Ra equiv. Top + 23*7 cm. 

Thickness of iron =1*42 cm. Bottom — 23-7 (jm. 


Absorber thickness in cm. 

0-16 

0 16* 

0-45 

045* 

0-9 

0-9* 

1-36 

1'35*1 

2-66 

2-56* 

Corrected value of ionisation per c-.c. per 
sec. 

1103 

683* 

618 

,324* 

202-5 

1686* 

134-6 

97 6* 

30-7 

13* !• 

Absorption coefficient of rsdiation re¬ 











sponsible, cm.-* 

0-416 J;0-(Hi) 

0-4231.0-016 

0-416 -016 

0-440 f 0-02 

9 

LO'06 


Water. 


Pressure ^ 61 atmospheres. Contained in glass cells of varying height^ 

Standardisation J = 544. radius, and thickness. 

Badiothorium source = 27*3 mgm. Ra equiv.__ 


Absorber thickness in cm. . | 

0 

0-16 

0-45 

0-76 

1*2 

Corrected value of ionisation per o.g. per see. | 

085-0 1 

412*0 

127-8 

67*4 

231 


MeumenMnU denoted * wete taken with an abeorber round the souroe, in position A (fig. 1) in the case of the lead 
rstUator, and in position B for all other measurements. 
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§7. The Amlyais of the Absorption Curves. 

It is at once apparent that the absorption curve of the characteristic radiation 
changes very little from element to element, and this impression is confirmed 
by the iigun^s given in the following table, which are the result of careful and 
independout analyses of the absorption curves of tin and lead. The limiting 
values given in the case of tin take account of the probable error of the experi¬ 
mental measurements. 

Table VI. 

Qiiaiiiiim energy of | Quantum energy of 
Element. hard component, I Hoft oouiponent, 

o-volts X 10“*. I p-voltfl X lir^. 


Lead 
Tin.. 


0-92 

0-8ft—(P03 


0-47 

0.477-4) *488 


Gousideiing the wide variation in atomic number between lead and tin. the 
possible difference in energy of the characteristic radiations is so small (at 
moat 6 per cent.) that we must, at least as a first approximation, consider that 
the same radiations are emitted by both nuclei—though in different propor¬ 
tions. The following simple considerations show that if this hypothesis is 
correct, the absorption curves of the secondary radiations from each element 
will have the same gradient at any given abscissa value, if plotted with respect 
to displaced origins. 

Tlie absorption curve for one element can be represented by 

Ji = Ii «■'** +/Ji e"'*'' = Ii c'*** {1 +/i 


and the displaced curve for the second element will similarly be 


J, = +/,Ia = lie""‘*■^*^{1 -f/.e-f'*'-'*»*+•>}. 


Then clearly 


^ ^ * = constant, 

"8 if 


for all values of x if so that the logarithmic curves will have 

the same gradients at all absorber thicknesses. 

The full curves, fig. 3, have all been drawn with the same stencil, and show 
that all the experimental results except those of water are compatible with the 
suggested hypothesis. The fact that the experimental results for water do not 
fall into lino, is not of serious conseqaence, since in this case only a third of 
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the ioniaation at zero filter thickness is due to nuclear radiation. The re¬ 
mainder is due to Compton scattered radiation, the mtensity of which is rather 
uncertain.* ^ 

At larger filter thicknesses the experimental points appear to be tending to 
the full curve, which is the absorption curve for the soft component 
(Av = 0*6.10® e-volts) alone, so that oxygen may bo considered as con¬ 
stituting the limiting case when all the energy is radiated in the form of the 
soft component. It is noteworthy also that the characteristic radiation of 
tin, like that of lead, is independent of the quantum energy of the radiation 
which excites the nucleus. This is shown by tlie fact that curve V, fig, 3, 
representing the absorption of the secondary radiation from tin excited by 
Ra C Y-rays is parallel to the tin-Th C" curve II. Moreover, the threshold 
quantum energy in the case of tin is approximately the same as that for lead, 
judged both from the absorption coefficient of the primary Ra C y-rays giving 
rise to secondary emission (estimated by placing lead round the source as 
described on p. 669) and from the relative intensity of the secondary radiations 
excited by Ra C and Th C" y-rays. 

§ 8. The Toted Energy Re-radiated by the Nucleus, 

The integrated intensity of the two component radiations expressed as 
coefficients and calculated as already described in the case of lead 
(p. 673) are given in the following table. 


Table VIL 


Element. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

Iron. 

!.«H X 10". 

X 10" .... 

Uktio 

374 

55*9 

8-25 

1131 

403 

122 6 

< 0-3;)2 

0*139 

0 067 

Sum ,Ky » (.Kh "t* X 10*^ 

1 ISOS 

489 

131 

K»,/Z* X 10". 

1 0-225 1 

0*196 

0*196 


For reasons already explained, the intensity of the characteristic radiation 
emitted by water cannot be estimated with sufficient accuracy to be included 
in the table. We notice, however, from the last line, that very approximately, 

* Our lesulta appear to indicate a larger amount of scattered (quantum) radiation than 
is predicted by the Klein-Nishina formula. This is in agreement with the observatianf of 
Skobelzyn, who finds, both in the case of Ra (B + G) y-rays (‘ Z, Physik,’ vol. 66, p. 773 
<1030)) and ThO'^ y-rays (private oommunioation), that the number of recoil electrons 
ejected within the first 10** is about 60 per cent, greater than the theoretical value. 
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f^Ky is proportional to and that the proportion of the hard component 
decreases rapidly with atomic number. If wc extrapolate to Z = 8, we 
obtaii^an estimate of the intensity of this nuclear radiation to be expected 
from water, which is shown by the full curve, fig. 3, which, at large absorber 
thicknesses, appears to be in very satisfactory agreement with the experimental 
results. There can bo no doubt, therefore, that the Th C" y-TS^ys are 
absorbed by the oxygen nucleus, and it appears that the quantum energy of 
the characteristic radiation which is thereby excited is of the same order as 
that emitted by other nuclei. The observed intensity provides, moreover, a 
rough confirmation of the extrapolation of the Z‘ law. The ionisation 
observed at small thicknesses of filter is greater than can be ascribed to 
the nuclear effect. This excess may be due to faulty corrections for the 
effect of the glass cells or to errors in the estimate of the wall-scattered 
radiation, but is much more likely to be due, as has already been suggested, 
to the fact that the magnitude of the Compton scattering has been very con¬ 
siderably under-estimated. 

Table VIIL 


Atomic number Z . 

Absorption coeffinent for hv -= 
2'U6. 10* €-vo11r. p«ir nucleus X 10*^ 

“ (N'fH + N'fs) X 
Ratio fiKyl^K 

Number of hard quanta prodiioiHl by 
ono incident quantum 
Number of soft quanta produced by 
fine incident quantum 
Relative probability of dual t ronsitioiiH, 

|H 4- i8 


i^cad. 

1 

Tin. 

[ 

Iron. 

Oxygen 

(uater.) 

82 

50 

28 

8 

2880 

15f»5 

0*623 

800 

459 

0-534 

260 

131 

0-504 

21 

10*8 

0'5U 

0-373 1 

0-188 

0-091 

0 

2-23 

2-65 

2-68 

2-05 

0-605 

0-992 

0*228 

1-005 

0-108 

0-963 

-0 

0-983 


Table VIII shows, besides the values of j^Ky found above, the values of the 
nuclear alisorptioii coefficient obtained from direct absorption measurements,*^ 

* O. T. F. Tarrant (/oc. cif.). The total absorption coefficient (extrapolated to infinite 
filter thickness) p o + t fa. Since (the scattering per electron) is independent 
of the atomic number /, .p, — -f To obtain the nuclear coefficient 

we have to subtract ,t. The value assumed for Pb (c/. the photoelectric law given by 
L. H. Gray, toe. ct£.) is .v = 9*3.10'*’. The value of /i) was chosen so that 

in the case of water .p — «pf-^o (= ««) leads to the same value of the ratio as is 
found for the other three elements. This value of .o, vis., 126*3.10'** is slightly higher 
than the theoretical Klein-Nishina value 123*5.10'*’. The choice of these particular 
values of and ,o will be discussed elsewhere. 
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and the ratio of these two coefficients, which is the fraction of the incident 
energy re-emitted as characteristic radiation. Since the quantum energy of 
the two component radiations are the same for each element, the constancy 
of this ratio leads to a generalisation of the i*esult already reached in the case 
of lead (p. 673), viz., that in every case, the absorption of a quantum of 
2'66.10* e-volts energy excites the nucleus, which subsequently emits quanta 
of total energy 1*4.10® e-volts. Since, however, the proportion of the two 
components varies greatly from element to element the emission of two soft 
quanta of energy 0*47.10® e-volts or one quantum of 0*94.10® e-volts must 
obviously be alternative modes of de-excitation. The excitation process may 
therefore be represented quite generally by the energy level diagram, fig. 4. 


I 

I 

I 

I 



The virtual level, shown by a dotted line, is at a height above ground equal 
to the energy of the incident quantum. The level A is presumably at a height 
above ground equal to the minimum quantum energy capable of exciting the 
nucleus. Transitions A “>B, B ->C and C -*-D will give rise to soft quanta, 
while A ">0 and B ->D correspond to the emission of hard quanta. 

The conclusion has previously been reached that, if the nuclear absorption 
coefficient varies discontinuously with wave-length, being greatest at the long 
wave-length limit, as in X-ray absorption, the minimum quantum energy for 
excitation must be of the order of 2 million volts. In this case, a nucleus in 
the state D still has half a million volts in excess of its normal energy. ]^othing 
is yet known of the manner in which the nucleus disposes of this energy. It 
is just possible that a fourth quantum is emitted, but which, owing to strong 
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selective absorption in lead, does not escape from the radiator with sufficient 
intensity to be detected.* 

Similarly it is not yet known by what mechanism the nucleus passes from the 
virtual state to the state A, except to say that unless the angular distribution 
of the radiation is rather peculiar (three-quarters of the energy being emitted 
between 30® and 90®), it is unlikely that the energy is emitted in the form of 
quantum radiation. 

Since; the presence of any y-radiation of unchanged wave-length in the 
secondary emission would be of considerable theoretical inten^st, this point was 
investigated by an entirely different experimental arrangement which was 
specially sensitive to the presence of any radiation of primary hardness, but 
without a positive result.f Having regard to the sensitivity of the arrange¬ 
ment, it is estimated that any unmodified scattering of the hard Th C" y-rays 
by lead, in the backward direction, does not amount to as much as 2 per cent, 
of the secondary radiation emitted by the nucleus, or 0-2 per cent, of the total 
energy absorbed by the atom. 

§ 9. hUerpretation of the Levd System, 

In conclusion, we may note a possible interpretation of the energy level 
system, fig. 4, which leads to certain conclusions of interest concerning the wider 
problem of nuclear structurt'. 

If we follow the analogy of electronic transitions in the outer atom, we shall 
interpret the level system as indicating the transition of a single particle between 
a number of different quantum states, excitation being possible only for tran¬ 
sitions to the highest energy state A. Such an interpretation, however, 
besides raising the question as to why the nucleus cannot be raised to the state 
B, C or D, encounters certain difficulties, since it is not easy to see why the 
relative frequency of transitions between non-adjacent states, which give rise 
to the emission of hard quanta, should vary so greatly between different nuclei, 
while at the same time the difference in energy between the various levels is 
very nearly the same in nuclei of such widely different structure as lead, tin, 
iron, and oxygon. The essential identity of the characteristic radiation of all 
four elements—^and these presumably may be regarded as typical of nuclei in 
general, since the nuclear absorption coefficient varies regularly with atomic 
number—^receives a natural explanation if we assume that it is not the nucleus 

* Cf. Kuhn, * Phil, Mag.,’ voL. 8, p. 026 (1920). 
t This experiment is deeoribed in the Appendix, 
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as a whole which is excited, but an oscillating unit common to all nuclei. 
Since the absorbing power of an aggregate of n oscillators for radiation of wave¬ 
length long compared with its distance apart, is proportional to n*, and we have 
found that the intensity of the characteristic radiation is roughly proportional 
to ZK it appears that the number of oscillators present in a nucleus is roughly 
proportional to Z. Since, moreover, the characteristic radiation from the 
nuclei of iron and oxygen, both of which arc predominantly of the 4n type, 
do not show any abnormality cither with respect to quality or intensity, we 
are led to the conclusion that the oscillating unit is the a-particle. 

We may develop this hypothesis a little further by supposing, as has been 
suggested by Rutherford and Ellis in the case of the Ra 0 energy levels, that 
the energy level diagram of fig. 4 represents, not the excitation of a single 
particle in different quantum states, but the excitation of different numbers of 
particles to the same state. According to this hypothesis an oscillator in the 
state A contains three (or four) particles in the excited state. The transition 
of each particle separately to the ground state gives rise to the emission of a 
quantum of half a million volts energy, while the simultaneous transition of 
two particles results in the emission of a quantum of 1 million volts, which is 
the hard component of the characteristic radiation. From the relative 
intensity of the two components we can calculate the relative probability of 
dual and simple transitions. This ratio is given in Table VIII. It 
is evident that the simultaneous transition of three particles will be of such 
rare occurrence that we should not have expected to have observed any 
radiation of million volts energy. 

The association of three, or four, particles in the excitation process directs 
our attention at once to the possibility that the four protons in the a-particle 
are the individual oscillators, and from this standpoint it is perhaps easier to 
understand why the excitation must always be to the state A, since in this 
case the a-particle as a whole is excited. 

It is not immediately obvious why the probability of the simultaneous 
transition of two protons within the same a-particle should depend to such a 
considerable extent on the complexity of the nucleus of which the a-particle 
forms a part, but if we try to explain the 1 million volt radiation as due to the 
simultaneous transition of protons in different a-particles, wo encounter the 
much more serious difliculty of accounting for the fact that interaction of 
Y-radiation with the nucleus always leads to the excitation of at least three 
particles. 

The balance of evidence thus appears to us to indicate that when y-radiation 
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of 2 to 3 million volts energy is absorbed by atomic nuclei, the interaction is 
not with the nucleus as a whole, but with a small group of protons and electrons 
—such as the a-particle—^which is present as a structural unit in all nuclei. 
The radiation which is subsequently emitted is the characteristic radiation of 
the group, and in the case of the a-particle might be the result of the independent 
or simultaneous transition of the four protons to the ground state. 

The characteristic radiations which we have been studying fall within the 
same energy range as the radioactive y-rays which, in some cases, appear to be 
the characteristic radiations of the nucleus, left in an excited state by the 
previous a- or jS-disintegration. Gamma rays of about half a million volts 
and 1 million volts do indeed occur in nearly all the radioactive spectra, but 
there is no evidence of the simplicity which characterises the radiation of the 
non-radioactive nuclei. This, of course, may be due to the fact that, apart 
from Th C" and Po, in the case of the radioactive nucleus the characteristic 
radiation is always that of an unstable nucleus. Though the spectrum of the 
radiation attributed to the Th C nucleus is not at all simple, it is noteworthy 
that the y-raya of Ua G (following the disintegration of Fo) were found by 
Webster* to consist of two components of approximately the same energy as 
the characteristic radiations of the non-radioactive nuclei which we have been 
studying. 

Summary. 

When lead, tin, iron, and water are irradiated by hard y-rays, a secondary 
radiation of nuclear origin is observed. The quality of this secondary radia¬ 
tion from any one element has been found to be independent of the angle of 
emission, and also of the quantum energy of the primary radiation. The 
emission is approximately isotropic. It appears, therefore, that the primary 
radiation excites the nucleus, which subsequently emits a characteristic 
radiation. The characteristic radiation of all four elements appears to consist 
of the same two components, viz.- 


Hard component. |ii.b = 0-86 cm."^ Av = 0*92.10* c-volts 

X = 13-5X.U. 

Soft component . (ipi. = 1*9 cm."^ Av = 0-47.10® e-volts 

X = 27 X.U. 


emitted in difieient proportions. In the case of lead, not more than 2 per cent, 
of the nuclear radiation could have consisted of quanta of unchanged wave* 
length. 

* ‘ Proo. Roy. Soo.,* A, yol. 136, p. 461 (1932). 
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The energy of quanta capable of exciting the nucleus has been investigated 
by two independent methods. The return of the nucleus to the normal state 
results, in each case, in the emission of million volts energy, either as one 
quantum of hard radiation and one of soft, or as three quanta of soft radiation. 

It is suggested that the observed secondary radiation is the characteristic 
radiation of a structural unit such as the oc-particle, which is present in all 
nuclei. 

We gratefully acknowledge a grant of £250 from the Rouse Ball Research 
Fund, which covered the cost of the radiothorium source, and some of the 
apparatus employed in these investigations. 

We wish to express our thanks also to Lord Rutherford and Dr, Chadwick 
for their helpful advice throughout the investigation. 

One of (G.T.P.T.) desires also to express his indebtedness to the Depart¬ 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research and to the Goldsmiths Company 
for the opportimity to carry out this research. 

Appendix. 

The Possible Existence of Unnawdified •^‘Radialion in the Secondary Emission 

from Lead. 

Apart from the possibility of classical scattering by the outer electrons, or 
re-radiation without change of wave-length by nuclei in general, there is 
special reason to look for the presence of unmodified radiation m the secondary 
emission from lead, since ordinary lead contains about 50 per cent, of “ thorium 
lead," and it is in the re-adjustment of this nucleus immediately after its forma 
tion from thorium C" that the so-called thorium C'' are emitted. There 
therefore arises the possibility of resonance between those y-rays and the lead 
nucleus. 

Although the absorption coefficient of the hardest component of the 
characteristic nuclear radiation observed in the experiments already described 
is almost double that of the incident y^radiation, it is not possible to say from 
an analysis of the curve alone that as much as 30 per cent, of unmodified 
radiation might not be present. In fact, from the results of similar experiments, 
Meitner and Hupfeld’*' have suggested that the secondary emission may consist 
merely of an unmodified y-radiation mixed with a considerable intensity of 
Compton scattered radiation. 

• ‘ NaturwiM./ vol. 10, p. 776 (1031). 
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The following experiment waa therefore designed to test whether any 
relation of the same hardness as the primary radiation is emitted in the 
backward direction when cad is irradiated with thorium C” y~ia,ya. 

Let the intensity of the primary radiation from a source S, situated on the 
axis of a cylindrical hole in a lead block at the point P, fig. 6, be 

I M (r—<1 eoMO ») 

where d is the radius of the hole in the lead. 



Fio. 5. 


The number of atoms in the volume (r dO dr 2mr sin 6) of the annular ring 
through P, will be 

^ (r (i9 dr 27w sin 0), 

id 

and if represent the fraction of the incident energy scattered by each 
nucleus with unchanged wave-length, the ionisation produced in the chamber, 
fig. 6, due to the annular ring is 

IjlX e-e •o«c») (N 2 ^ sin Or iO dr] ^ *“», 

where y. is the ionisation function, A the solid angle subtended by the chamber 
at the source, and where is the factor which takes into account the 

absorption of the radiation in emerging perpendicularly from the lead radiator. 

The total ionisation produced by the radiator is obtained 1^ integrating 
with respect to r and 6, and may be shown to be 
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The ratio of the ionisations produced by the scattered and the direct radiations 
is then 

8 , 

D 2 (Ik ' 

On introducing a suitable lead block at the back of the source an increase 
in ionisation should occur in the chamber, and that increase should always be 
the same fractional part of the ionisation prod\u'cd by the direct radiation 
whatever may be the filter thickness employed, since the primary and secondary 
radiations are assumed to have the same absorption (‘oefficients. 

In the experimental arrangement, which is shown in fig. 6, geometrically 
similar blocks were constructed of lead and of in>n. The ionisation due to the 



direct effect alone was always measured with the iron block in position, and 
very great care was taken to ensure that the change from iron to lead did not 
alter the ionisation due to radiation scattered from the walls of the room. 
The accuracy with which the intensity of the secondary radiation can be 
measured may obviously be increased by introducing the lead cone, which 
reduces the direct radiation reaching the chamber without altering the intensity 
of the secondary radiation. 

With a lead filter 16*6 cm, thick, the observed increase in ionisation was very 
small, namely 0*07 ±0*14 per cent., so that the fraction of the incident energy 
re-radiated per electron without change of wave-length is 0*1 ± 0*3 X lO"*'. 
At the large filter thicknesses employed the characteristic nuclear radiations 
already discussed in the paper make no appreciable contribution to the ionisa- 

2 Y 
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tion and a numerical evaluation of the formula (based on the wave-mechanics) 
for the ratio of incoherent to coherent scattering for X-rays show that the 
classical scattering for the orbital electrons would be expected to be very much 
smaller than the above figures, viz., 1*6 X 10“®*. 

The value of found from the above results is 12-5 i 27*0 x so 
that not more tlian 2 per cent, of the secondary radiation emitted by the nucleus 
(or 0*2 per cent, of the total energy absorbed by the nucleus and its orbital 
electrons) is of unclianged wave-length. 

This result may now be examined in connection with the calculations of 
Kuhn.* The natural half-width of the hard component of the thorium C" 
radiation should be v' — 10'® scc.^^ if it is produced by the oscillation of an 
a-paiticle inside a heavy nucleus. The broadening of the emission line caused 
by temperature vibrations and the displacement consequent on the Y’^ay 
recoil should be very small relative to the natural half-width, being 1 *6 X lO** 
sec.”' and 2 X lO^* sec.”' respectively. Thus nearly the whole of the energy of 
this y-ray should lie exactly within the absorption line, so that the absorption 
coeiheient in pure thorium lead should be about 12 cm.”', or 6 cm."' in ordinary 
lead. Such absorption coefficients are certainly not observed. 

If, however, the emission of the y-radiation occurs while the atom of thorium 
lead is still recoiling as a result of the ^-particle disintegration of thorium C"', 
the y-ray line will be broadened to a half-width v = 1 *6 X 10'® sec."'. One- 
third of the y-ray only would then He in the absorption band, and the mean 
alisorption coefficient woidd be about 2 cm."', or, per electron, 730 X 10"*’, 
which is 2000 times larger than the limit set by the above experiment. 

The disagreement would be. even greater if the radiation was produced by an 
election or a proton, so that it appears necessary to conclude either that the 
theoretical calculations are incorrect, or, as is highly probable, that the 
resonance cannot occur because the lower energy level of the transition emitting 
this radiation (2*66 X 10® e-volts) is not the general ground level of the atom. 


Summary, 

A number of independent investigations have shown that y-radiation of 
2 to 3 milUon volts quantum energy is much more strongly absorbed than 
would be expected, in elements of high* atomic number. The additional 
absorption has been attributed provisionally to interaction with the nucleus. 


* * Hiil. Mag.; vol. 8, p. 826 (1829). 
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This coQcliifiioii receives further support from the experiments described in 
this paper) which show that in the case of the hard y-rays of Th C'' and Ra 0 
the absorption is associated with the emission of a secondary y-radiation quite 
unlike the radiation scattered by the electronic system of the outer atom, in 
that the wave-length of this radiation is neither the same as that of the primary 
radiation) nor varies with angle in accordance with the Compton equations. 
Moreover, the quantum energy of the secondary radiation appears to be 
independent of that of the primary radiation, provided this exceeds a certain 
threshold value, which by two independent methods, has been found to lie 
between 1-5 and 2*0 million volts. These results suggest that the absorption 
process consists in the excitation of the nucleus, which subsequently emits 
** characteristic radiations.’' 

The absorption curves of the characteristic radiations of lead, tin, iron, and 
os^en have been found to be very similar. A unique determination of wave¬ 
length is not possible by absorption methods, but the simplest interpretation 
of the curve is that all four elements emit the same two radiations (having 
quantum energies of 0*5 and 1*0 million volts) but in diiScrent proportions, 
leading to the view that the radiations are characteristic of some unit of 
nuclear structure present in all nuclei. 


2 Y 2 
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The Existence of a Neutron. 

By J. Chadwick, F.R.S. 

(Received May 10, 1932.) 

§ 1. It wati nhown by Bothe and Becker* that some light elements when 
bombarded by x-particles of polonium emit riuliations which appear to be of 
the Y'tey type. The element beryllium gave a particularly marked effect of 
this kind, and later observations by Bothe, by Mnie. Curie-Joliotf and by 
Webster! showed that the radiation excited in beryllium possessed a pene¬ 
trating power distinctly greater than that of any yradiation yet found from 
the radioactive elements. In Webster’s eiqperunentB the intensity of the 
radiation was measured both by moans of the (Seiger-Mllller tube counter and 
in a high pressure ionisation chamber. He found that the beryUium radiation 
had an absorption coefficient in lead of about 0*22 om.~^ as measured under 
his experimental conditions. Making the necessary corrections for these 
conditions, and usmg the results of Gray and Tarrant to estimate the relative 
contributions of scattering, photoelectric absorption, and nuclear absorption 
in the absorption of such penetrating radiation, Webster concluded that the 
radiation bad a quantum energy of about 7 X 10* electron volts. Similarly 
he found that the radiation from boron bombarded by sc-particles of polonium 
consisted in part of a radiation rather more penetrating than that from beryl¬ 
lium, and he estimated the quantum energy of thiscoraponent as about 10 X 10* 
electron volts. Those conclusions agree quite well with the supposition that 
the radiations arise by the capture of the a-particle uito the beryllium (or 
boron) nucleus and the emission of the surplus energy as a quantum of radia¬ 
tion. 

The radiations showed, however, certain peculiarities, and at my request 
the beryllium radiation was passed into an expansion chamber and several 
photographs wore taken. No unexpected phenomena were observed though, 
us will be seen later, similar experiments have now revealed some rather 
striking events. The failure of these early experiments was partly due to the 
weakness of the available source of polonium, and partly to the experimental 
arrangement, which, as it now appears, was not very suitable. 

* ' Z. Phyrik,’ voL W, p. 289 (1930). 

11. Curie. ‘ C. R. Aoad. Soi. Paris,’ voL 193, p. 1412 (1931), 

} ‘ Proo. Roy. Soe.,’ A, voL 136, p. 428 (1932). 
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Quite recently, Mme. Curie*Joliot and M. Joliot* made the very striking 
observation that these radiations from beryllium and from boron were able to 
eject protons with considerable velocities from matter containing hydrogen. 
In their experiments the radiation from beryllium was passed through a thin 
window into an ionisation vessel containing air at room pressure. When 
parafiBn wax, or other matter containing hydrogen, was placed in front of the 
window, the ionisation in the vessel was increased, in some cases as much as 
doubled. The efEcct appeared to be duo to the ejection of protons, and from 
farther experiment they showed that the protons liad ranges in air up to 
about 26 cm., corresponding to a velocity of nearly 3 x 10^ cm, per second. 
They suggested that energy was transferred from the beryDium radiation to 
the proton by a process similar to the Compton effect with electrons, and they 
estimated that the beryllium radiation had a quantum energy of about 
60 X 10® electron volts. The range of the protons ejected by the boron 
radiation was estimated to be about 8 cm. in air, giving on a Compton process 
an energy of about 36 X 10^ electron volts for the effective quantum.t 

There are two grave difficulties in such an explanation of this phenomenon. 
Firstly, it is now well established that the frequency of scattering of high energy 
quanta by electrons is given with fair accuracy by the Klein-Nishina formula, 
and this formula should also apply to the scatteriiig of qiuuita by a proton. 
The observed frequency of the proton scattering is, however, many thousand 
times greater than that predicted by this formula. Secondly, it is difficult 
to account for the production of a quantum of 60 X 10® electron volts from 
the interaction of a beryllium nucleus and m a-particle of kinetic energy of 
6 X 10® election volts. The process which wUl give the greatest amount of 
energy available for radiation is the capture of the a-particle by the beryllium 
nucleus, Be®, and its incorporation in the nuclear structure to form a carbon 
nucleus The mass defect of the nucleus is known both from data 
supplied by measurements of the artificial disintegration of boron and from 
observations of the band spectrum of carbon; it is about 10 X 10® election 
volts. The mass defect of Be® is not known, but the assumption that it is 
xero will give a maximum value for the possible change of energy in the reaction 
Be® + a(?® + quantum. On this assumption it follows that the energy 
of the quantum emitted in such a reaction cannot be greater than about 
14 X 10® electron volts. It must, of course, be admitted that this argument 

* Caiie and Joliot, * C. R. Acad. Soi. Paris,’ vol, 194, p. 273 (1932). 

t Many of the arguments of the subsequent discussion apply equally to both radiations, 
and the term “ beryllium radiation ” may often be taken to include the boron radiation. 
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from mass defects is based on the hypothesis that the nuclei are made as far 
as possible of a-particles; that the Be* nucleus consists of 2 a*p 0 rticleB + 
1 proton + I electron and the C“ nucleus of 3 a-particles + 1 proton + 1 
electron. So far as the lighter nuclei are concerned, this assumption is sup¬ 
ported by tlie evidence from experiments on artificial disintegration, but there 
is no general proof. 

Accordingly, I made further experiments to examine the properties of the 
radiation excited in bcrylliiun. It was found that the radiation ejects particles 
not only from hydrogen but from all other light elements which were examined. 
The experimental results were very difficult to explain on the hypothesis that 
the beryllium radiation was a quantum radiation, but followed immediately 
if it wore supposed that the radiation consisted of particles of mass nearly 
equal to that of a proton and with no net charge, or neutrons. A short state, 
ment of some of these observations was |iublishod m ‘ Nature.’* This paper 
contains a fuller description of the experiments, which suggest the existence 
of neutrons and from which some of the properties of these particles can be 
inferred. In the succeeding paper l>r. Feather will give an account of some 
observations by means of the expansion chamber of the collisions between the 
beryllium radiation and nitrogen nuclei, and this is followed by an account by 
Mr. Dee of experiments to observe the collisions with electrons. 

§2. (Mfservatiom of Recoil Atoms .—^The properties of the beryllium radiation 
were first examined by means of the valve counter used in the workf on the 
artificial disintegration by a-particles and described fully there. Briefly, it 
consists of a small ionisation chaniljer connected to a valve amplifier. The 
sudden production of ions in the chamber by the entry of an ionising particle 
is detected by means of an oscillograph connected in the output circuit of the 
amplifier. The deflections of the oscillograph were recorded photographically 
on a film of bromide paper. 

The source of polonium was prepared from a solution of radium (D-|-£+F){ 
by deposition on a disc of silver. The disc had a diameter of 1 cm. and was 
placed close to a disc of pure beryllium of 2 cm. diameter, and both were 
enclosed in a small vessel which could be evacuated, fig. 1. The first ionisation 
chamber used had an opening of 13 mm. covered with aluminium foil of 4-6 cm. 
air equivalent, and a depth of 15 mm. This chamber had a very low natural 
effect, giving on the average only about 7 deflections per hour. 

* ‘ Nature,* vol. 129, p. 312 (1932). 

t Ohadwlok, Constable and Pollard, * Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 130, p. 408 (1931). 

t The radium D was obtained from old radon tubes generously presented by Dr. C. F. 
Bomam and Dr. F. West, of the Kelly Hospital, Bahimore. 
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When the source vessel was placed in front of the ionisation chamber, the 
number of deflections immediately increased. For a distance of 3 cm. between 
the beryllium and the counter the number of deflections was nearly 4 per 
minute. Since the number of deflections remained sensibly the same when 
thick metal sheets, even as much as 2 cm. of lead, were interposed between the 
source vessel and the counter, it was clear that thesci deflections were due to a 
penetrating radiation emitted from the beryllium. It will be shown later 
that the deflections were due to atoms of nitrogen set in motion by the impact 
of the beryllium radiation. 

When a sheet of parafiin wax about 2 mm. thick was interposed in the path 
of the radiation just in front of the counter, the number of deflc^ctions recorded 
by the oscillograph increased markedly. This increase was due to particles 


To Pump 



Po Source Hi! 


Pro. 1. 


ejected from the paraffin wax so as to pass into the counter. By placing 
absorbing screens of aluminium between the wax and the counter the absorp¬ 
tion curve shown in fig. 2, curve A, was obtained. From this curve it appears 
that the particles have a maximum range of just over 40 cm. of air, assuming 
that an A1 foil of 1 -64 mg. per square centimetre is equivalent to 1 cm. of air 
By comparing the sizes of the deflections (proportional to the number of ions 
produced in the chamber) due to these particles with those due to protons of 
about the same range it was obvious that the particles were protons. From 
the range-velocity curve for protons wo deduce therefore that the maximum 
velocity imparted to a proton by the beryllium radiation is about 3-8 X 10* 
cm. per second, corresponding to an energy of about 5-7 x 10® election volts. 

The effect of exposing other elements to the beryllium radiation was then 
investigated. An ionisation chamber was used with an opening covered with 
a gold foil of 0-6 mm. air equivalent. The element to be examined was fixed 
on a clean brass plate and placed very close to the counter opening. In this 
way lithium, beryllium, boron, carbon and nitrogen, as paracyanogen, were 
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tested. In each case the number of deflections observed in the counter 
increased when the element was bombarded bjr the beryllium radiation. The 
ranges of the particles ejected from these elements were quite short, of the order 
of some millimetres in air. The deflections produced by them were of difieient 
Buses, but many of them were large compared with the deflection produced 
even by a slow proton. The particles therefore have a large ionising power 
and are probably in each case recoil atoms of the elements. Oases were 
investigated by filling the ionisation chamber with the required gas by circula¬ 
tion for several minutes. Hydrogen, helium, nitrogen, oxygen, and argon 
were examined in this way. Ag^, in each case deflections were observed 
which wore attribut'Cd to the production of recoil atoms in the different gases. 
For a given position of the beryllium source relative to the counter, the number 
of recoil atoms was roughly the same for each gas. This point will be referred 
to later. It appears then that the beryllium radiation can impart energy to 
the atoms of matter through which it passes and that the chance of an energy 
transfer does not vary widely from one element to another. 

It has been shown that protons ore ejected from paraffin wax with energies 
up to a maximum of about 6*7 X 10^ electron volts. If the ejection be 
ascribed to a Compton rcooU from a quantum of radiation, then the energy 
of the quantum must bo about 66 X 10* electron volts, for the maximum 

O 

energy which can bo given to a mass m by a quantum Av is —--j— . Av. 

2 -j- fiKr/Av 

The energies of the recoil atoms produced by this radiation the same process 
in other elements can be readily calculated. For example, the nitrogen recoil 
atoms should have energies up to a maximum of 460,000 electron volts. Taking 
the energy necessary to form a pair of ions in air as 35 electron volts, the recoil 
atoms of nitrogen should produce not more than about 13,000 pairs of imxs. 
Many of the deflections observed with nitrogen, however, corresponded to far 
more ions than this; some of the recoil atoms produced from 30,000 to 40,000 
ion pairs. In the case of the other elements a similar discrepancy was noted 
between the observed energies and ranges of the recoil atoms and the values 
calculated on the assumption that the atoms were set in motion by recoil from 
a quantum of 66 X 10* electron volts. The energies of the reemi atoms were 
estimated from the number of ions produced in the counter, as given by the 
sise of the oscillograph deflections. A sufficiently good measurement of the 
ranges could be made either by varying the distance between the element and 
the counter or by interposing thin screens of gold between the element and the 
counter. 
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The nitrogen recoil atoms were also examined, in collaboration with Dr. N. 
Feather, by means of the expansion chamber. The source vessel was placed 
immediately above an expansion chamber of the Shimizu type, so that a large 
proportion of the beryllium radiation traversed the chamber. A large number 
of recoil tracks was observed in the course of a few hours. Their range, esti¬ 
mated by eye, was sometimes as much as 6 or 6 mm. in the chamber, or, cor¬ 
recting for the expansion, about 3 mm. in standai'd air. These visual estimates 
were confirmed by a preliminary aeries of experiments by Dr. Feather with a 
large automatic expansion chamber, m which photographs of the recoil tracks 
in nitrogen were obtained. Now the ranges of recoil atoms of nitrogen of 
difieront velocities have been measured by Blackett and Lees. Using their 
results we find that the nitrogen recoil atoms produced by the beryllium radia¬ 
tion may have a velocity of at least 4 x 10® cm. per second, corresponding to 
an energy of about 1*2 x electron volts. In order that the nitrogen 
nucleus should acquire such an energy in a collision with a quantum of radiation, 
it is necessary to assume that the energy of the quantum should be about 
90 X 10® electron volts, if energy and momentum are conserved in the collision. 
It has been shown that a quantum of 55 X 10® electron volts is sufficient to 
explain the hydrogen collisions. In general, the experimental results show that 
if the recoil atoms are to be explained by collision with a quantum, we must 
assume a larger and larger energy for the quantum as the mass of the struck 
atom incret^es. 

§ 3. r/ie Neuirom Hypothesin. —It is evident that we must either relinquish 
the application of th(* conservation of energy and momentum in these collisions 
or adopt another hypothesis about the nature of the radiation. If we suppose 
tliat the radiation is not a quantum radiation, but consists of particles of mass 
very nearly equal to that of the proton, all the difficiiltios connected with the 
collisions disappear, both with regard to their frequency and to tb energy 
transfer to different masses. In order to explain the great penetrating power 
of the radiation we must further assume that the particle has no net charge. 
We may suppose it to consist of a proton and an electron in close combination, 
the ‘‘ neutron ” discussed by Butherford*® in liis Bakerian Lecture of 1920. 

When such neutrons pass through matter they suffer occasionally close 

* Rutherford, ' Proc. Roy. Soo./ A, vol. 97, p. 374 (1020). Kxpenmouts to detect 
the formation of neutrons in a hydrogen discharge tube were miMie by J. L. Glassoi;,' Phil. 
Mag.,’ vol. 42, p. 596 (1021), and by J. K. Roberts, * Proo. Roy. iSoo.,’ A, vol. 102, p. 72 
(1022). Since 1920 many expenments in search of these neutrons have been made in this 
laboraEtoiy. 
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coUiBions with the atomic nuclei and bo give rise to the recoil atoma which are 
observed. Since the maas of the neutron is equal to that of the proton, the 
recoil atoms produced when the neutrons pass through matter containing 
hydrogen will have all velocities up to a maximum which is the same as the 
maximum velocity of the neutrons. The experiments showed that the maxi¬ 
mum velocity of the protons ejected from paraffin wax was about 3*3 X 10* 
cm. per second. This is therefore the maximum velocity of the neutrons 
emitted from beryllium bombarded by a-particles of polonium. From this 
we can now calculate the maximum energy which can bo given by a colliding 
neutron to other atoms, and we find that the results are in fair agreement with 
the energies observed in the experiments. For example, a nitrogen atom will 
acquire in a head-on collision with the neutron of mass 1 and velocity 3 - 3 X 10** 
cm. per second a velocity of 4*4 X 10* cm. per second, corresponding to ai> 
energy of 1*4 X 10* electron volts, a range of about 3*3 mm. in air, and a 
production of ions of about 40,000 pairs. Similarly, an argon atom may acquire 
an energy of 0*64 X 10* electron volts, and produce about 16,000 ion pairs. 
Both these values are in good accord with experiment.* 

It is possible to prove that the mass of the neutron is roughly equal to that 
of the proton, by combining the evidence from the hydrogen collisions with 
that from the nitrogen collisions. In the succeeding paper, Feather records 
experiments in which about 100 tracks of nitrogen recoil atoms have been 
photographed in the expansion chamber. The measurement of the tracks 
shows that the maximum range of the recoil atoms is 3-6 mm. in air at 16^ C. 
and 760 mm. pressure, corresponding to a velocity of 4*7 X 10* cm. per second 
according to Blackett and Lees. If M, Y be the mass and velocity of the 
neutron then the maximum velocity given to a hydrogen atom is 


2M 


M + 1 


.V, 


and the maximum velocity given to a nitrogen atom is 


whence 


w- 


- 2M „ 

M+14‘ ’ 


M + 14 _ tt, _ 3-3 X 10» 
M + 1 4-7x10*’ 


* It was noted that a few of the nitrogen recoil atoms produoed about 50 to 60,000 ion 
pairs. These probably ooixeepond to the oases of disintegration found by Feather and 
deeoribed in his paper. 
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and 


M = M6. 


The total error in the estimation of the velocity of the nitrogen nscoil atom may 
easily be about 10 per cent., and it is legitimate to conclude that the mass of 
the neutron is very nearly tlie same as the mass of tlie proton. 

We have now to consider the production of the neutrons from beryllium by 
the bombardment of the a-partiides. We must suppose that an a-particle is 
captured by a Be® nucleus with the formation of a carbon nucleus and the 
emission of a neutron. The process is analogous to the well-known artificial 
disintegrations, but a neutron is emitted instead of a proton. The energy 
relations of this process caimot be exactly deduced, for the masses of the Be® 
nucleus and the neutron are not known accurately. It is, howtsver, easy to 
show that su(;h a process fits the; experimental facts. We have 

Be® + He* + kinetic energy of a 

= + kinetic energy of -f kinetic energy of n^. 

If we assume that the beryllium nucleus consists of two a-particles and a 
neutron, then its mass cannot be greattir than the sum of the masses of these 
particles, for the binding energy corresponds to a d(*f(5ct of mass. The energy 
equation becomes 

(8-00212 + n^) + 4-00106 + K.E. of a > 12-0003 + 

+ K.K. of C« + K.B. ofn^ 
or 

K.B. of < K.E. of a + 0-003 - K.E. of W 

Since the kinetic energy of the a-particlo of polonium is 6*25 X 10® electron 
volts, it follows that the energy of emission of the neutron cannot bo greater 
than about 8 X 10® electron volts. The velocity of the neutron must therefore 
bele8sthan3*9 X 10® cm. per second. We have seen that the actual maximum 
velocity of the neutron is about 3-3 X 10® cm. per second, so that the proposed 
disintegration process is compatible with observation. 

A further test of the neutron hypothesis was obtained by examining the 
radiation emitted from beryllium in the opposite direction to the bombarding 
a-particles. The source vessel, fig. 1, was reversed so that a sheet of paraffin 
wax in front of the counter was exposed to the ** backward ” radiation from 
the beryllium. The maximum range of the protons ejected from the wax was 
determined as before, by counting the numbers of protons observed through 
different thicknesses of aluminium interposed between the wax and the counter. 
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The abtiorption curve obtained is shown in curve B, fig. 2. The maximum 
range of the protons was about 22 cm. in air, corresponding to a velocity of 
about 2*74 X 10* cm. per second. Since the polonium source was only about 
2 mm. away from the beryllium, this velocity should be compared with that 
of the neutrons emitted not at 180'^ but at an angle not much greater than 90*^ 



to the direction of the incident a-particles. A simple calculation shows that 
the velocity of the neutron emitted at 90° when an a-particle of full range is 
captured by a beryllium nucleus should be 2*77 X 10® cm. per second, taking 
the velocity of the neutron emitted at 0° in the same process as 3-3 X 10® cm. 
per second. The velocity found in the above experiment should be less than 
this, for the angle of emission is slightly greater than 90°. The agreement 
with calculation is as good os can be expected from such measurements. 

§ 4. The Naiure of the Neutron ,—^It has been shown that the origin of the 
radiation from beryllium bombarded by a-particles and the behaviour of the 
radiation, so far as its interaction with atomic nuclei is concerned, receive a 
simple explanation on the assumption that the radiation consists of particles 
of mass nearly equal to that of the proton which have no charge. The simplest 
hypothesis one can make about the nature of the particle is to suppose that it 
consists of a proton and an electron in close combination, giving a net charge 
0 and a mass which should be slightly less than the mass of the hydrogen atom. 
This hypothesis is supported by an examination of the evidence which can be 
obtained about the mass of the neutron. 
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As we have seen, a rough estimate of the mass of the neutron was obtained 
from measurements of its collisions with hydrogen and nitrogen atoms, but 
such measuremenbs cannot be made with sufficient accuracy for the present 
purpose. We must turn to a consideration of the energy relations in a process 
in which a neutron is liberated from an atomic nucleus ; if the masses of the 
atomic nuclei concerned in the process are accurately known, a good estimate 
of the mass of the neutron can be deduced. The mass of the beryllium nucleus 
has, however, not yet been moasured, and, as was shown in §3, only general 
conclusions can be drawn from this reaction. Fortunately, there remains the 
case of boron. It was stated in § 1 that boron bombarded by a-particles of 
polonium also emits a radiation which ejects protons from materials containing 
hydrogen. Further examination showed that this radiation behaves in all 
respects like that from beryllium, and it must therefore be assumed to consist 
of neutrons. Tt is probable that the neutrons are emitted from the isotope 
for we know that the isotope disintegrates with the omission of a 
proton.* The process of disintegration will then be 

Bu + Hc* + 

The masses of B^ and are known from Aston’s measurements, and the 
further data required for the deduction of the mass of the neutron can be 
obtained by experiment. 

In the source vessel of fig. 1 tlic beryllium was replaced by a target of 
powdered boron, deposited on a graphite plate. The range of the protons 
ejected by the boron radiation was measured m the same way as with the 
beryllium radiation. The effects observed were much smaller than with 
beryllium, and it was difficult to measure the range of the protons accurately. 
The maximum range was about 16 cm. in air, corresponding to a velocity of 
2*6 X 10^ cm. per second. This then is the maximum velocity of the neutron 
liberated from boron by an oc-particle of polonium of velocity 1*69 X 10* cm. 
per second. Assuming that momentum is conserved in the collision, the 
velocity of the recoiling nucleus can be calculated, and we then know the 
kinetiG energies of all the particles concerned in the disintegration process. 
The energy equation of the process is 

Mass of *j~ mass of Ue^ K.E. of He^ 

as mass of + mass of + K.E. of + K.E. of nK 


* Chadwick, Constable and Pollard, Ice. eU, 
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The masees are 11-00825 ±0*0016 ; Ue«» 4-00106 ±0*0006; 

= 14-0042 ± 0-0028. The kinetic energies in mass units are a-particle = 
0*00565; neutron = 0-0035; and nitrogen nucleus = 0-00061. We find 
therefore that the mass of the neutron is 1 *0067. The errors quoted for the 
mass measurements are those given by Aston. They are the maximum errors 
which can be allowed in his measurements^ and the probable error may be 
taken as about one-quarter of these.* Allowing for the errors in the mass 
measurements it appears that the mass of the neutron cannot be less than 
I *003, and that it probably lies between 1 *005 and 1 *008. 

Such a value for the mass of the neutron is to bo expected if the neutron 
consists of a proton and an electron, and it lends strong support to this view. 
Since the sum of the masses of the proton and electron is 1 *0078, the binding 
eneigy, or mass defect, of the neutron is about 1 to 2 million electron volts. 
This is quite a reasonable value. We may suppose that the proton and electron 
form a small dipole, or we may take the more attractive picture of a proton 
embedded in an electron. On either view, we may expect the '' radius ** of the 
neutron to be a few times 10“^ cm. 

§5. The Passage of the NevJtron through Matter ,—The electrical field of a 
neutron of this kind will clearly be extremely small except at very small 
distances of the order of 10'^^ cm. In its passage through matter the neutron 
will not be deflected unleps it suffers an intimate collision with a nucleus. 
The potential of a neutron in the field of a nucleus may be represented roughly 
by fig. 3. The radius of the collision area for sensible deflection of the neutron 



.3. 


will be little greater than the radius of the nucleus. Further, the neutron should 
be able to penetrate the nucleus easily, and it may l>e that the scattering of 
the neutrons will be largely due to the internal field of the nucleus, or, in other 
words, that the scattered neutrons are mainly those which have penetrated 

* The mass of relative to has been oheoked by optical methods by Jenkins and 
MoKellar (* Phys. Rev./ vol. 39, p. 549 (1932)). Their value agrees with Aston's to 1 part 
in 10*« This suggests that great confidence may be put in Aston's measurements. 
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the potential hairier. On these views we should expect the collisions of a 
neutron with a nucleus to occur very seldom, and that the scattering will be 
roughly equal in all directions, at least as compared with the Coulomb scatter¬ 
ing of a charged particle. 

These conclusions were confiruiod in the following way. The source vessel, 
with Be target, was placed rather more than 1 inch from the face of a closed 
counter filled with air, fig. 1. The number of deflections, or the number of 
nitrogen recoil atoms produced in the ctiambcr, was observed for a certain 
time. The number observed was 190 per hour, after allowing for the natural 
efEect. A block of lead 1 inch thick was then introduced between the source 
vessel and the counter. The number of deflections fell to 166 per hour. Since 
the number of recoil atoms produced must be proportional to the number of 
neutrons passing through the counter, these observations show that 13 per 
cent, of the neutrons had been absorbed or scattered in passing through 1 inch 
of lead. 

Suppose that a neutron which passes within a distance p from the centre 
of the lead nucleus is scattered and removed from the beam. Then the 
fraction removed from the beam in passing through a thickness t of lead will 
be where n is the number of lead atoms per unit volume. Hence 

O' 13, and p = 7 X 10~^ cm. This value for the collision radius with 
lead seems perhaps rather small, but it is not unreasonable. We may compare 
it with the radii of the radioactive nuclei calculated from the disintegration 
constants by Gamow and Houteniums,* vis,, about 7 X 10"“ cm. 

Similar experiments were made in which the neutron radiation was passed 
through blocks of brass and carbon. The values of p deduced in the same way 
were 6 X 1U““ cm. and 3-5 x 10'“ cm. respectively. 

The target areas for collision for some light elements were compared by 
another method. The second iouisation chamber was used, which tould be 
filled with different gases by circulation. The position of the source vessel 
was kept fixed relative to the counter, and the number of deflections was 
observed when the counter was filled in turn with hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, 
and argon. 8inue the number of neutrons passing through the counter was 
the same in each case, the number of deflections should be proportional to the 
target area for collision, neglecting the effect of the material of the counter, 
and allowing for the fact that argon is monatomic. It was found that nitrogen, 
oxygen, and argon gave about the same number of deflections; the target areas 
of nitrogen and oxygen are thus roughly equal, and the target area of argon is 
« ‘ Z. Physik.’ vol. 52, p. 453 (1028). 
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nearly twice that of these. With hydrogen the measurements were very 
difficult, for many of the deflections were very small owing to the low ionising 
power of the proton and the low density of the gas. It seems probable from 
the results that the target area of hydrogen is about two-thirds that of nitrogen 
or oxygen, but it may be rather greater than this. 

There is as yet little information about the angular distribution of the scattered 
neutrons. In some experiments kindly made for me by Dr. Qray and Mr. Lea, 
the scattering by lead was compared in the backward and forward directions, 
using the* ionisation in a high pressure chamber to measure the neutrons. They 
found that the amount of scattering was about that to be expected from the 
measurements quoted above, and that the intensity per unit solid angle was 
about the same between 30® to 90® in the forward direction as between 90® 
to 150° in the backward direction. The scattering by lead is therefore not 
markedly anisotropic. 

Two types of collision may prove to be of peculiar interest, the collision of a 
neutron with a proton and the collision with an electron. A detailed study of 
these collisions with an elementary particle is of special interest, for it should 
provide information about the structure and field of the neutron, whereas the 
other collisions will depend mainly on the structure of the atomic nuclei. Some 
preliminary experiments by Mr. Lea, using the pressure chamber to measure 
the scattering of neutrons by paraffin wax and by liquid hydrogen, suggest 
that the collision with a proton is more frequent than with other light atoms. 
This is not in accord with the experiments described above, but the results ore 
at present indecisive. These collisions can be more directly investigated by 
means of the expansion chamber or by counting methods, and it is hoped to 
do so shortly. 

The collision of a neutron with an electron has been exfimined in two ways, 
by the expansion chamber and by the counter. An account of the expansion 
chamber experiments is given by Mr. Dee in the third paper of this series. Mr. 
Dee has looked for the general ionisation produced by a large number of neutrons 
in passing through the expansion chamber, and also for the short electron tracks 
which should be the result of a very close collision between a neutron and an 
electron. His results show that collisions with electrons are extremely rare 
compared even with those with nitrogen nuclei, and he estimates that a neutron 
can produce on the average not more than 1 ion pair in passing through 3 
metres of air. 

In the counter experiments a beam of neutrons was passed through a block 
of brass, 1 inch thick, and the maximum range of the protons ejected from 
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paraffin wax by the emergent beam wat» measured. From this range the 
maximum velocity of the neutrons after travelling through the brass is 
obtained and it can be compared with the maximum velocity in the incident 
beam. No change in the velocity of the neutrons due to their passage through 
the brass could be detected. The accuracy of the experiment is not high* for 
the estimation of the ond of the range of the protons was rather difficult. The 
results show that the loss of energy of a neutron in passing through 1 inch of 
brass is not more than about 0*4 X 10® electron volts. A path of 1 inch in 
brass corresponds as regards electron collisions to a path of nearly 2 X 10® 
cm. of air, so that this result would suggest that a neutron loses less than 
20 volts per centimetre path in air in electron collisions. This experiment thus 
lends general support to those with the expansion chamber, though it is of for 
inferior accuracy. We conclude that the transfer of energy from the neutron 
to electrons is of very rare occurrence. This is not unexpected. Bohr* has 
shown on quite general ideas that collisions of a neutron with an electron should 
be very few compared with nuclear collisions. Masseyon plausible assump¬ 
tions about the field of the neutron, has made a detailed calculation of the loss 
of energy to electrons, and finds also that it should be small, not more than 1 ion 
pair per metre in air. 

Geiieml Remirks, 

It is of interest to examine whether other elements, besides beryllium and 
boron, emit neutrons when bombarded by a-particles. So far as experiments 
have been made, no tsasc comparable with these two lias been fomid. Some 
evidence was obtained of the emission of neutrons from fluorine and magne¬ 
sium, but the effects were very small, rather less than 1 per cent, of the effect 
obtained from beryllium under the same conditions. There is also the possi¬ 
bility that some elements may emit neutrons spontaneously, potassium, 
which is known to emit a nuclear ^-radiation accompanied by a more 
penetrating radiation. Again no evidence was found of the presence of 
neutrons, and it seems fairly certain that the penetrating type is, as has 
been assumed, a Y'^adiation. 

Although there is certain evidence for the emission of neutrons only in two 
cases of nuclear transformations, we must nevertheless suppose that the 
neutron is a common constituent of atomic nuclei. We may then proceed to 
build up nuclei out of oc-particles, neutrons and protons, and we are able to 

* Bohr, Copenhagen discuraioiiB, unpublinhed. 
t Momey, * Nature,’ vol. 129, p. 469, corrected p. 091 (1932). 
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avoid the presence of unoombined electrons in a nucleus. This has certain 
advantages for, as is well known, the electrons in a nucleus have lost some of 
the properties which they have outside, e.g,, their spin and magnetio moment. 
If the a-particle, the neutron, and the proton are the only units at nuclear 
structure, we can proceed to calculate the mass defect or binding energy of a 
nucleus as the difierenoo between the mass of the nucleus and the sum of the 
masses of the constituent particles. It is, however, by no means certain that 
the tt'particle and the neutron are the only complex particles in the nuclear 
structure, and therefore the mass defects calculated in this way may not be 
the true binding energies of the nuclei. In this connection it may be noted 
that the examples of disintegration discussed by Dr. Feather in the next 
paper are not all of one type, and he suggests that in some oases a particle 
of mass 2 and charge 1, the hydrogen isotope recently reported by Urey, 
Brickwedde and Murphy, may be emitted. It is indeed possible that this 
particle also occurs as a unit of nuclear structure. 

It has so far been assumed that the neutron is a complex particle consisting 
of a proton and an electron. This is the simplest assumption and it is sup¬ 
ported by the evidence that the mass of the neutron is about X*006, just a 
little less than the sum of the masses of a proton and an electron. Such a 
neutron would appear to be the first step in the combination of the elementary 
particles towards the formation of a nucleus. It is obvious that this neutron 
may help us to visualise the building up of more complex structures, but the 
discussion of these matters will not be pursued further for such speculations, 
though not idle, are not at the moment very fruitful. It is, of course, possible 
to suppose that the neutron may be an elementary particle. This view has 
little to recommend it at present, except the possibility of explaining the 
statistics of such nuclei as 

There remains to discuss the transformations which take place when an 
«-particle is captured by a beryllium nucleus. Be*. The evidence given here 
indicates that the main type of transformation is the formation of a (?* nucleus 
and the emission of a neutron. The experiments of Curie-Joliot and Joliot,* 
of Auger,t and of Dee show quite definitely that there is some radiation emitted 
by beryllium which is able to eject fast electrons in passing through matter. 
I have made experiments using the Qeiger point counter to investigate this 
radiation and the results suggest that the electrons are produced by a 

* ‘ 0. R. Aoad. Soi. Paris,* vol. IM, p. 708 and p. 876 (1932). 

t * C. R. Acad. SoL Paris,’ voL 104, p. 877 (1032). 
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y-radiation. There are two distinct processes which may give rise to such a 
radiation. In the first place, we may suppose that the transformation of 
Be® to takes place sometimes with the formation of an excited C^® nucleus 
which goes to the ground state with the emission of y-radiation. This is 
similar to the transformations which are supposed to occur in some cases of 
disintegration with proton emission, e.j., B^, F^, Al®^; the majority of trans* 
formations occur with the formation of an excited nucleus, only in about 
one-quarter is the final state of the residual nucleus reached in one step. We 
should then have two groups of neutrons of difierent energies and a y-radiation 
of quantum energy equal to the difference in energy of the neutron groups. 
The quantum energy of this radiation must be less than the maximum energy 
of the neutrons emitted, about 5*7 X 10® electron volts. In the second place, 
we may suppose that occasionally the beryllium nucleus changes to a 
nucleus and that all the surplus energy is emitted as radiation. In this cose 
the quantum energy of the radiation may be about 10 X 10® electron volts. 

It is of interest to note that Webster has observed a soft radiation from 
beryllium bombarded by polonium a-particles, of energy about 5 X 10® 
electron volts. This radiation may well be ascribed to the first of the two 
processes just discussed, and its intensity is of the right order. On the other 
hand, some of the electrons observed by Curie-Joliot and Joliot had energies of 
the order of 2 to 10 X 10® volts, and Auger recorded one example of an electron 
of energy about 6-5 X 10® volts. These electrons may bo due to a hard 
y-radiation produced by the second type of transformation.* 

It may be remarked that no electrons of greater energy than the above appear 
to be present. This is confirmed by an experimentf made in this laboratory 
by Dr. Occhialini. Two tube counters were placed in a horizontal plane and 
the number of coincidences recorded by them was observed by means of the 
method devised by Rossi. The beryllium source was then brought up in the 
plane of the counters so that the radiation passed through both counters in 
turn. No increase in the number of coincidences could be detected. It 
follows that there are few, if any, ^-rays produced with energies sufficient to pass 
through the walls of both counters, a total of 4 mm. brass; that is, with energies 
greater than about 6 X 10® volts. This experiment further shows that the 
neutrons very rarely produce coincidences in tube counters under the usual 
conditions of experiment. 

* Although the piesenoe of fast electrons can be easily explained in this way, the possi¬ 
bility that some may be due to secondary effects of the neutrons must not be lost sight of. 

t C/. also Basetti, ‘ Naturwiss.,* vo!. 20, p. 262 (1932). 
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In conclusion, I nuy restate briefly the case for supposing that the radiation 
the effects of which have been examined in this paper consists of neutral 
particles rather than of radiation quanta. Firstly, there is no evidence from 
electron collisions of the presence of a radiation of such a quantum energy as 
is necessary to account for the nuclear collisions. Secondly, the quantum 
hypothesis can be sustained only by relinquishing the conservation of energy 
and momentum. On the other hand, the neutron hypothesis gives an 
immediate and simple explanation of the experimental facts; it is consistent 
in itself and it throws new light on the problem of nuclear structure. 


Summary. 

The properties of the penetrating radiation emitted from beryllium (and 
boron) when bombarded by the a-particles of polonium have been examined. 
It is concluded that the radiation consists, not of quanta as hitherto supposed, 
but of neutrons, particles of mass 1, and charge 0. Evidence is given to show 
that the mass of the netitron is probably between 1*005 and l-OOS. This 
suggests that the neutron consists of a proton and an electron in close combina¬ 
tion, the binding energy being about 1 to 2 X 10* electron volts. From experi¬ 
ments on the passage of the neutrons through matter the frequency of their 
collisions with atomic nuclei and with electrons is discussed. 

1 wish to express my thanks to Mr. H. Nutt for his help in carrying out the 
experiments. 
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The Collisions of Nefutrons with Nitrogen NucleL 

By N. Feathrr, Ph.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(Communicated by J. Chadwick, F.R.S.—Received May 10, 1932.) 

[PlATKS 16 AND 16.1 

Introduction, 

Elsewhere in these ‘ Proceedings experiments arc described in which the 
radiations excited in certain light elements under a-particle bombardment are 
examined in great detail by means of the valve counter. On the basis of such 
experiments in the case of beryllium Chadwickf was first led to suggest that 
the radiation, previously believed to be of the y-ray type, in fact consisted 
of particles of zero resultant charge and unit mass. In the present paper a 
study of this radiation is deacril>ed, in which the expansion chamber is employed. 

Initially visual observations were made with a Shimizu chamber and the 
production in air of recoil atoms demonstrated.f A more detailed investiga¬ 
tion has now been completed in which the usual photographic! methodsj have 
been employed, (hirie and Joliot§ likewise* used an expansion chamber in 
preliminary experiments to establish the ejection of protons from parafiin 
under the influence of the radiation from beryllium, and later published photo- 
graphsll of recoil tracks both of protons and helium nuclei. Similar photo¬ 
graphs were published by Rasetti,^ whilst Auger** has also given examples of 
the tracks of pmtons produced in tliis way. Kirsch an<i Riedertf have made 
more oxtensivo experiments, using visual methods throughout. In certain 
cases electron tracks also were reported. This aspect of the problem is dealt 
with by DeeiX paper next after this. 

♦ Chadwick, ‘ Proc. Roy. Soc,,’ A, voL 136, p. 692 (1932). 

t * Nature.’ vol, 129, p. 312 (1932). 

i Photographs wore taken with a Mjurce of polonium and beryllium in the centre of an 
expansion chamber by Holoubek in 1927 (‘ Z. Physik,* vol, 42. p, 704 (1927)) and, with a 
different arrangement employing smaller solid angles, by Champion in 1931 (see Webster, 
‘ Proc. Roy. Soc.,’ A, vol. 136. p. 428 (1932)), but as far as is known no recoil track was 
oliserved in either case to originate in the gas. 

$ * C. R. Acad, Soi. Paris.’ vol. 194, p. 708 (1932). 

II ‘ C. R. Acad. Sci. Paris/ vol. 194, p, 876 (1932). 

‘ Natunriss,/ vol. 20, p. 252 (1932). 

* C. R. Acad. Sci, Pans,* vol. 194, p. 877 (1932). 

* SitzBer. Akad. Wiss. Wien/ (i» course of pubiicahon). Communication No. 288(a) 
from the Radium Research Institute of Vienna. 

JJ ‘Proc. Roy. Soc./ A, vol. 136, p, 727 (1932), 
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In the experiments to be described the gas chiefly used was nitrogen, and 
the general results may be stated at once. Recoil tracks of maximum length 
about 3*6 mm. imder standard conditions were obtained with considerable 
frequency and almost as frequently an entirely now phenomenon was observed, 
namely, examples of paired tracks having a common origin. These are regarded 
as evidence for the disintegration of the nitrogen nucleus by the incident radia¬ 
tion* ; so interpreted they provide further support for the hypothesis of its 
neutron (particular) nature. It is of interest to remark that the first evidence 
for artificial disintegration by a-particles also was obtained in the case of 
nitrogen,! whilst the only disintegration photographs hitherto published^ have 
reference to the same gas. Detailed analysis in the present case shows that 
when disintegration occurs with capture of the neutron an a-particle is expelled 
(capture of an a-particle results normally in the expulsion of a proton), but it 
also suggests that other types of non-capture disintegration occur, in some of 
which, at least, it is more probable that a proton is omitted. It will be seen, 
then, that the results are both novel and also of considerable complexity. 
Further investigation will obviously be required before a complete statement 
can be made. 

General ExfperimenJUd Arrangement. 

The apparatus employed in the present experiment is the same, except for 
small modifications, as that which the writer has been using during the past 
6 months for a-particle track photography, in an attempt to observe certain 
cases of artificial disintegration. A more detailed description of the automatic 
expansion chamber and stereoscopic camera system may be reserved until the 
results of the above-mentioned work are published. It suffices here to give a 
brief description. The expansion chamber had an internal diameter of 17 cm. 
and a maximum depth of 6*9 cm. It was illuminated by light from two 
horizontal quartz mercury lamps placed behind suitably arranged! cylindrical 
lenses, and a condenser of 1/20 mfd. charged to about 30 kv, was discharged 
through the two lamps in parallel immediately after each full expansion. 

* Photographs were first taken on February 16 and this general oonolusion reached 
during the following week. A preliminaiy announoement was made on Maroh 18 by Lord 
Rutherford in the oourae of a leoture before the Royal Institution, an abstract of whioh 
lecture has since appeared in' Nature,’ vol. 129, p. 457 (1932). 

t Rutherford,' Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 37, p. 581 (1919). 

t Blaokott, * Proo. Roy. Soc.,’ A, vol. 107, p. 849 (1925); Harkins and Shadduok,' Froo, 
Nat. Acad. Soi.,* vol. 12, p. 707 (1926); Harkins and l^hufa, * Phys. Rev./ vol. 35, p. 809 
(1980); Blaokott and Lees, * FToo. Roy. Soc.,’ A, vol. 136, p. 325 (1982). 

§ Only the lower three*flfths of the chamber was directly illuminated. 
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The axes of the two lenses of the camera were equally inclined to the vertical, 
and induded a stereoscopic anj^e of 8** 64', the magnification of the photographs, 
taken on a single length of standard oin4 negative and each occupying the full 
width of the film, being about 0*17. In order to increase the effective solid 
angle of irradiation a circular hole 2 cm. in diameter was made centrally in 
the glass roof of the chamber and the metal source container inserted as shown 
to scale in fig. 1. The cylindrical walls of the source container introduced an 



absorption of 0*75 gm. per square centimetre of brass in the path of the radia¬ 
tion and an additional absorber of lead to the extent of 2*74 gnL per square 
centimetre was disposed as indicated. The lower end of the source container 
was closed by a plug of brass 1 cm. thick. In this way it was enstired that any 
characteristic X-radiation produced by a-particle excitation in the metal parts 
of the interior of the container (or soft y-rays if a small amount of radium D 
were present in the source) should be reduced to a completely negligible intensity 
in the chamber itself. This precaution was necessary on account of the com¬ 
paratively large number of short electron tracks produced by such a radiation. 
Under the ei^erimental conditions some of those tracks would almost certainly 
have been mistaken for the tracks of recoil atoms produced at too late a stage 
for the best photography. Furthermore, absorbers of the total thickness 
used are known to have practically no effect on the nuclear radiation from 
beryllium. A piece of beryllium of 6*7 mm. maximum thickness and freshly 
cut upper surface 1 *7 sq. cm. in area* rested at the bottom of the source con¬ 
tainer and the polonium source (that used in Dr. Chadwick's experiments) was 

* 1 am indebted to Profesaor KapitM for this material. 
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supported 2-3 mm. above. Throughout the experiments the pressure of air 
in the source container was maintained at 1-2 cm, of mercury, to prevent both 
undue oxidation of the silver-polonium surface and also needless reduction in 
velocity of the a-particles incident on the beryllium. 

Measurement of the photographs was effected by the method of Nuttall and 
Williams."* In this methodf the film is replaced in the camera, the real image 
of any track is reconstructed by stereoscopic rc-projection and explored by 
means of pins evarried on a revolving table and capable of a wide range of 
adjustment. A second projection system then allows of the measurement of 
lengths and angles on a sc'recn, approximately at a fourfold magnification. 
Angles were not measured directly on the screen, but the latter was covered 
with a large sheet of squared paper so that the observation of pairs of two- 
dimensional co-ordinates sufficed. Since in no case does a track appear on 
the photographs proceeding from the source to the place of nuclear collision, 
it is obviously impossible to know the direction of incidence of the responsible 
radiation. This may, however, be fixed within limits, so far as the 
scattering by the source container and the walls of tlic chamber will allow, 
and for this purpose it was arranged that one of the pins on the revolving table 
could be brought into coincidence with the point in the re-projected image 
corresponding to the centre of the upper surface of the beryllium in the chamber 
itself. A knowledge of the distance of this point from the point of collision 
in any case fixes the corresponding maximum uncertainty in the initial 
direction. 

Altogether 174() pairs of photographs were taken, the rate of working being 
generally maintained at about two photographs p(*r minute. 

Prelindmry Exj)eri}nenl^, 

The original valve counter experiments of Chadwick showed that under the 
influence of the nuclear radiation from beryllium sudden bursts of ionisation, 
many of thorn representing the production of 3-4.10" pairs of ions, occurred in 
a small volume Of uir, of about 2 cm. maximum linear dimension, at atmospheric 
pressure. Obsi'rvations with the Shimizu expansion chamber afforded strong 

* ‘ Proo. Phys. Soo,/ vol. 42, p. 212 (1930). 

t The apporatua used was that constructed by Williams and Terroux, * Proo. Boy. tkxj.,* 
A, vol. 126, p. 289 (1930), and employed in subsequent researches in the Cavendish Labora¬ 
tory by Terroux, * Proo. Roy. Sk)c..’ A, vol. 131, p. 90 (1931); Kiebardson, ‘ PToo. Roy. 
Soc./ A, vol. 133, p. 307 (1931); and Terroux and Alexander, ' Proo. Camb, Phil. Soo.,* 
vol. 28, p. 115 (1932). 
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Gonfiimation of the view that these electrical effects, which on any hypothesis 
pointed to the transformation of 1-1 ‘6.10* electron volts of energy in a single 
process, were in fact due to the production of recoil atoms of nitrogen or oxygen 
with about this amount of energy. If this energy were in any way trans¬ 
ferred to the atoms of the gas any other hypothesis would have been un¬ 
tenable almost from the beginning. It was the object of the detailed investiga¬ 
tions with the larger chamber to examine the agreement above mentioned on a 
more definitely quantitative basis and generally to explore other possible types 
of nuclear interaction which the new type of radiation might show. 

To this end four short runs, each covering about 70 pairs of photographs, 
were taken with air initially at atmospheric pressure in the c.hamber. Two 
hundred and eighty pairs of photographs’*" contained 12 examples of recoil 
tracks, the longest of which was 3*22 mm. in length.f Four tracks showed the 
projection of particles from the surface of the source container. It is most 
probable that these particles wore protons, since a film of water was generally 
found to bo condensed on the metal surface. One track in the gas more than 
6 mm. long and making an angle of 76° with the line joining the centre of the 
upper surface of the beryllium to the point of collision was with considerable 
probability ascribed to a proton projected from a molecule of water vapour 
present in the gas. In addition to these recoil tracks five cases of paired tracks 
were found. These were regarded as evidence of a new type of artificial 
disintegration, as luis already been indicated. It therefore became highly 
desirable to n»place the air in the chamber by some single gas and so con¬ 
centrate attention upon a more definite investigation.^ 


The Experiments with Nitrogen. 

Air was removed from the expansion chamlxT and nitrogen, from a cylinder, 
admitted until the composition by volume of the permanent gases present was 

* Tile photoaraphio film, four lengths of aliout 10 feet each, was developed in tiie 
laboratory. One of those afterwards proved useless fm* measurement oaing to a shrinkage 
of about 0*2 per cent., caused by loo long a period of washing. 

t The lengths of all tracks are expressed in terms of standard air, t.e., dry air at 760 mm. 
pressure and 15° C. 

% Above no mention is mode of tracks duo to «-partiele contamination. This occurred 
throughout the experiments to the extent of about 10 tracks in 200 expansions, but of 
these at least half appeared to originate in a highly localised spot of radioactive material 
on the walls of the chamber. Except for the possibility of some of the tracks from the 
source container being due to this cause it was not difficult to eliminate oontamination 
effects entirely from the final results. 
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roughly nitrogen 96 per cent., oxygen 4 per cent, (the residual argon amounted 
to 0 • 16 per cent.). This small amount of oxygen was retained for the purpose 
of ensuring more sharply defined tracks than it is possible to obtain in nitrogen 
of a higher degree of purity.* 

Two 100-feet lengths of film were exposed with the chamber so filled, and 
the films, which together contained 1460 pairs of photographs were developed 
by Messrs, Kodak, Ltd., Kingsway, London. On examination it was found 
that there had been registered more than a hundred recoil tracks, about thirty 
paired disintegration tracks and fifty tracks of particles, probably protons, 
projected from the surface of the source container. These ratios are in general 
agreement with those found in the preliminary work, which latter were subject 
to a much greater statistical error. Electron tracks were found on some of the 
photographs, but the conditions of photography were not sufficiently good nor 
the expansion conditions the most suitable for their full investigation. For 
that reason they were left out of account altogether.! 

Measurements were made of the lengths of the recoil tracks and, in addition, 
whenever it was possible with any degree of accuracy, of the angle between the 
initial direction of motion of the recoiling nucleus and the most probable 
direction of incidence of the responsible radiation. The maximum angular 
uncertainty in this latter direction due to the finite size of the effective source 
was also determined in each case by the method already described. In the 
case of the paired disintegration tracks the lengths of the tracks were measured, 
or a lower limit fixed, in case one or other of the particles was not completely 
absorbed in the chamber, and the following angles were also determined, 
namely, co, the angle between the two visible tracks; y> the angle between 
the plane of the visible fork and the most probable direction of incidence of the 
effective radiation ; 0, the angle between this most probable direction and the 
initial direction of motion of the new nucleus; the angle between the most 
probable direction of incidence and the initial direction of motion of the dis¬ 
integration particle, and A, the angle subtended at the point of coUision by 
half the diameter of the effective source. Then, if there is no error in the 
measurement of the angles so defined, must 



• Blackett, ‘ Proc. Roy. Soo.,* A, vol 107, p. 340 (1035). 

t In the course of measurement a few of the “ recoil ** tracks were rejected on the more 
probable supposition that they were in fact due to dow eleoironB, being produced either 
by the 3 particles observed by Dee or as branohes to fast p*partide tracks which themselTeB 
had escaped detection under the poor conditions obtalniQg. 
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and thiB relation* may be used as a test of the accuracy in actual practice 
attained. 

Analysis of the Results. 

Recoil Tracks .—^Ranges were measured of 109 recoil tracks starting in the 
gas.! Of these two had lengths greater than could be measured and for two 
others values of 6*11 and 11*87 mm. were obtained. The distribution with 
range of the remaining 106 tracks is shown in fig. 2. Fig. 2, a gives the direct 



distribution, and fig. 2, b, the integrated curve, providing a rough comparison 
with absorption measurements. From either diagram a maximum range of 
about 3*6 mm. in standard air may be derived. According to the determina¬ 
tion of Blackett and Lees^ this corresponds to a velocity of recoil of 4*72.10* 
cm. per second. As has been pointed out elsewhere this value, taken in con¬ 
junction with the corresponding maximum velocity of recoil for hydrogen 

* When Y is small we have, approximately, if all angles be measured in degrees. 

t This inolndes nine trabks obtained in the preliminary experiment with air in the 
ohainber. 

t ' Froo. Boy. Soo.; A, vol. 134, p. 05S (1932). 
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nuclei as detennined by Chadwick, and assuming only the conservation of 
energy and momentum, provides one important test of any hypothesis con¬ 
cerning the nature of the radiation effective in the collisions. If that radiation 
consisted of quanta of energy small compared with the proper energy of the 
nuclei concerned then recoil velocities should to a first approximation be 
inversely as the masses of the recoiling particles. Nitrogen nuclei of range 
3*5 mm. in standard air would correspond to protons of about 4 metres range 
under similar conditions. The maximum range found by Chadwick is about 
one-tenth of this. The hypothesis of a particle radiation, on the other hand, 
is in good accord with the facts if particles of mass unity be assumed. The 
absence of primary tracks due to these particles shows that they possess no 
resultant charge. 

The datia obtained from the recoil tracks may be analysed in greater detail 
than this. Nuclei projected at an angle 6 with the direction of incidence by 
neutrons of a definite initial velocity have, if the collision be perfectly elastic, 
velocities given by 

V0 ^ Vq cos 6, 

where t?g is the velocity attained in a head-on collision. By means of the experi¬ 
mental curve of Blackett and Lees this relation may be transformed into one 
connecting range with angle of projection. In fig. 3 the curves a, b and c, 
relate r and (1 — cos 0) for nitrogen nuclei for the three cases in which '5, 
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3*6 and 2*6,10** cm. per second, respectively. The points represent measured 
values of r and 6 for 84 of the recoil tracks included in the distributions of 
fig. 2. The maximum uncertainty in 6 due to the finite size of the effective 
neutron source is indicated by a horizontal lino in a number of representative 
cases. It is obvious at once that, if elastic collisions be assumed, the incident 
radiation is not homogeneous. An upper limit of of 4*7.10** cm. per 
second and a lower limit not greater than 2 • 1 . 10** cm. per second* appears to 
be indicated, curves A and B. The probable range of neutron velocities is 
therefore setm to extend from 3*5 to about 1 *6,10® cm, per second. 

Four of the points marked by crosses at the right-hand side of fig. 3 appear 
to lie beyond the limits of experimental error. The tracks to which they refer, 
as well as the four longer tracks already excluded from the distribution of 
fig. 2, were probably produced by protons ejected from the water vapour 
in the chamber.f Hydrogen atoms contained in the water vapour constitute 
about 2 per cent, of the total number of gas atoms present; it seems not un¬ 
reasonable, therefore, that 8 tracks in 109 should be ascribed to protons since 
the shortest nitrogen recoil tracks no doubt fail to be detected whilst the longer 
proton tracks are not similarly overlooked. 

Figs. 4 to 11, Plate 15, show nitrogen n‘coil tracks of progressively smaller 
apparent length, numbers 14 and 16 the tracks of protons ejected from the 
water condensed on the source container,^ On number 14 the tracks of long 
S-rays are easily visible, number 16 has a length of about 1 cm. in the gas. 
Amongst the recoil tracks photographed three showed measurable spurs ; two 
of these cases are here reproduced, figs. 12 and 13, Plate 15. Measurement 
showed, within the limits of error, that the angle between the forward branches 
of the fork in these cases was 90^, additional evidence, if that were required, 
that the recoil tracks themselves were produced by nitrogen nuclei. Finally, 
photograph number 15 is only of interest from the fact that on one occasion 
three recoil tracks were obtained at a single cxpansion.§ 

* This lower limit might well have been further reduced if measurement of 0 had been 
possible for all the reooil tracks observed. In general the shorter tracks were excluded from 
the distribution of fig. 3. 

t On this assumption, from the measured values of 0 for the traoks of length 6*11 and 
11*87 mm. above mentioned, neutron velocities of 3*12 and 2-14.10* cm. per secxAid, 
lespeotively, may be deduced. 

X In all cases the photographs are so arranged that the souroe is towards the bottom of 
the picture; on numbers 7, 10 and 10 part of the upper rim of the source container is 
visible as a circular arc. 

§ The third track at the left-hand bottom comer is, however, very faint on this photo¬ 
graph. 
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The photographs reproduced appear at a magnificatiou of about eight times 
from the original film; the magnification from the conditions of standard air 
is about 1-9. 

Disintegration Tracks ,—Measurements were made on 32 examples (including 
certain border-line cases) of paired disintegration tracks photographed in the 
course of the experiments * On 12 occasions both the new nucleus and 
the disintegration particle had been completely absorbed in the chamber, in 
the 20 remaining cases it was impossible to do more than fix a lower limit 
to the length of one or other of the tracks. The immediate data which the 
measurements provided showed fairly conclusively that more than one type of 
disintegration was in fact being observed. In less than one-half of the cases 
did the plane of the visible fork contain a possible direction of incidence of the 
primary (unscattered) radiation. This condition of coplanarity, which is 
impossible unless y A (p. 714), must necessarily be fulfilled if disintegration 
takes place with capture of the incident particle. The remaining cases for 
which Y ^ A obviously represent nuclear disintegration without capture of 
the neutron. In these latter cases, as will appear, it is much more difficult 
from the measurements alone to determine with certainty the exact details 
of the process involved. 

As regards the (presumably) capture cases the following possibilities were 
numerically exploredf:— 

(i) + + 

(ii) + + 

(iii) Ni* + ni-^B^i + He«. 

From the range-velocity curve of Blackett and Lees (foe. cU,) for nitrogen 
recoil atoms similar curves were constructed for the recoil atoms B^ (this 
curve will be employed later), B^ and (which are indistinguishable for 
the purpose in hand; that for will be employed later), (this curve 
is practically identical with that for N^^) and The empirical relation 

r = fon2“* / (v), 

first suggested by Blackett,| was here used. Range velocity curves for protons 

* In this number are included four oases ooourring in the preliminaxy work with sir in 
the ohamber. A fifth suoh case, fig. 17, Plate 16, was found on the short length of film which 
had to be rejected (vide sup,). 

t The symbol n\ has been employed to represent a neutron of unit mass. 

X * Proo. Boy. Soo.,' A, vol. 107, p. 349 (1925). 
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and a-particles were taken from the latest results of Blackett* in the one case 
and from those of Briggsf and of Blackett and Lees in the other. Finally, 
the curve for the recoil atoms was obtained from the proton curve by the 
use of the empirical formula above quoted. Using those curves, and assuming 
in turn each of the possibilities (i) to (iii) mentioned above, the momenta of 
the new nucleus and the disintegration particle, respectively, were evaluated 
(where this was possible) for each cas€\ In this way, from the diiSerent pairs 
of possible values, employing the measured value of (o, the resultant final 
momentum was determined in magnitude and direction. A consistent inter¬ 
pretation of any case was regarded as having been reached only when two 
conditions had been fulfilled. It was necessary that the magnitude of the 
resultant momentum should be a possible one for the momentum of the incident 
neutron—^the permissible range of values had already been deduced from the 
recoil track measurements—and the direction of that resultant an admissible 
direction of incidence. When it was found impossible in any case to fulfil 
these conditions on the basis of one or other of the three possibilities, that case 
was included for consideration with the remaining cases more obviously 
incapable of explanation on the assumption of artificial disintegration with 
capture. On the other hand, when these conditions had been fulfilled, not 
only the general features of the process, but also the energy changes involved 
could be determined from the measurements. For, initial and final momenta 
and the masses of the particles being known, it becomes a simple matter to 
calculate the amount of energy released in the disintegration. 

Twelve cases of capture were recognised with a fair degree of certainty. 
It proved possible to explain them all on the assumption that the disintegration 
particle was an a-particle and the new nucleus so formed a boron nucleus of 
mass 11. Whilst this explanation covered all the cases, one or other of the 
remaining possibilities appeared as a considerably less probable alternative 
in a small fraction of them. As an example of the general method of numerical 
investigation the following case may be cited. 

Serial number XI631 (ii), fig. 25, Plate 16. Length of track of new nucleus: 
1-93 mm. in standard air. Length of track of disintegration particle : 7-32 
mm . ce, 128-0®, y, 4-4®, 0, 63-6®, ^ = 65-4°, A, 7-9®. Test of accuracy of 
measurement of angles 



* ' Pioo. Boy. Soo.,* A, vol. 135, p. 132 (1932). 
t ‘ Fioc. Roy. Soc.,* A, vol. 114, p. 341 (1927). 
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(а) On assumption (i) above;— 

Velocity of new nucleus, ; 2-62.10" cm. per second. 

Velocity of disintegration particle, : 8*76.10* cm. per second. 
Velocity of incident neutron (calculated): 3*21.10® cm. per second— 
possible. 

Calculated value of 0 : 12 •4‘^—quite impossible. 

(б) On assumption (ii) above— 

Calculated value of 0 : 20-4® -equally impossible. 

(c) On assumption (iii) above— 

Velocity of new nucleus, : 2*98.10* cm. per second. 

Velocity of disintegration particle, He®: 7 *84.10* cm. per second. 
Velocity of incident neutron (calculated): 2-82.10® cm. per second— 
possible. 

Calculated value of 0 ; 61*3®—possible. 

Possibility (iii) lading assumed correct— 

Energy of incident neutron : 4*13.10® electron volts. 

Energy of new nucleus : ()*51.10* electron volts. 

Energy of disintegration particle : 1 *28.10* electron volts.* 

Kinetic energy absorbed in the disintegration process 2*34.10® electron 
volts. 

The energy change was found not to be constant from one case to another. 
Table 1 exhibits this aspect of the results. The velocity of the incident neutron, 
V, in units of 10® cm. per second, and the absorption of energy W, in units of 
10® electron volts, are given for the 12 capture cascs found. 


Table I. 


No. 

1 

2 


4 

6 

e 7 

1 1 

8 

0 

1 

1 

11 

12 

V 

2*82 

3*26 

3*60 

3-14 

3*46 

3*45 2-23 

>2*7 

2*38 

8-40 

3-22 

-*^3-5 

W 

2*34 

1 

1*40 

2*41 

1 

0*63 

2*57 

0*65 ^0*1 

~l-0 

1*13 

3*7 

4-5 

- 0 


In numbers 1 to 3 both tracks appeared complete, so that the measurements 
are to that extent the more trustworthy, for the rest one or other particle was 


* It may be pointed out that this value for the energy of the disintegration particle 
is much less than that oomsponding to the peak of the potential barrier of as against 
a-partioles, >3*10* electron volts, qf. Rjealer, * Proo. Roy. Soo.,' A, vol. 134, p. 164 (1031). 
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not observed over the full length of its path. Results 4 to 7, however, are 
regarded as entirely satisfactory; only to the figures given in the last five 
cases does any real suspicion attach, and even in those the values given for V 
are entirely possible ones. 

For the apparently non-capture cases it was assumed that one or other of the 
foUovring possibilities must apply:— 

(iv) + + 

(v) N« + ni-^CW + Ha + n\ 

(vi) + + + 

These were explored, as numbers (i) to (iii) had been, employing the experi¬ 
mental data and the appropriate range velocity curves already referred to. 

To reach a decision here, however, was much more difficult than in the former 
case, for it was no longer possible, employing each assumption in turn, to 
calculate the momentum of the incident neutron from the data obtained. It 
became necessary to rely entirely upon the limiting values of the energy 
change, deduced on the assumption of neutrons of maximum energy, and in 
many cases rendered still more uncertain on account of a lack of complete 
knowledge of the energy of the disintegration particle involved. The final 
conclusion was that no statement could justifiably be made concerning many 
examples of non-capture disintegration, except that they did not appear to 
fall in a single class with the rest. The latter, amounting to 6 cases out of 16, 
are satisfactorily explained on assumption (iv) above, upper limits to the 
amount of energy absorbed in the process ranging from 3*6 to 0*8 million elec¬ 
tron volts, but, if process (vi) is assumed there is a spread of about 10^ electron 
volts in the calculated values. We shall assume, therefore, that process (iv) 
does in fact take place and leave open the possibility that other types of 
disintegration also occur. 

Amongst the 32 cases listed for measurement as presumable examples of 
disintegration forks there were, in addition to those falling within the broad 
divisions above made, two cases in each of which the aggregate length of the 
two components of the visible fork was less than the maximum length found 
amongst the nitrogen recoil tracks observed. The angles of the forks, however, 
precluded the possibility that either represented a close collision such aa is 
shown by figs. 12 and 13 of Plate 16, otherwise a branch track would also have 
been visible. Two possibilities arise: either a recoil atom of nitrogen has 
made close collision with an atom of argon present in small amount in the gas, 
or the tracks are due to protons from the water vapour and these have suffered 
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appreciable deflection by the heavier nitrogen nuclei without the production 
of a visible fork in either case. As a remotely possible alternative to the recoil 
track explanation is the suggestion that these forks represent a mote drastic 
disintegration process, the production from of the two nuclei Be* and Li*, 
for example, or perhaps mote probably, by capture, from of Be* and Li’. 
At this stage, however, it would be unprofitable to pursue further such a 
suggestion as this. 

Examples of the photographs of paired disintegration tracks are collected 
in Plate 16. The conditions of magnification and the orientation of the photo¬ 
graphs are the same as those adopted for the recoil track photographs of Plato 
16. Figs. 18, 21 and 26, also showing a recoil track on the same photograph, 
have been interpreted as due to disintegration with capture, and figs. 19, 22, 
24 and 26 as non-capture forks. Figs. 22 and 24 form a stereoscopic pair; 
mere inspection in this case is sufficient to show that the plane of the fork 
cannot pass through the source, situated towards the bottom of the photo¬ 
graph. Fig. 17 probably represents non-capture, also, but a final decision in 
this case was impossible as the length of film on which it occurred had to be 
rejected.* Fig. 20 is also indefinite, since the fork occurred in a portion of the 
chamber visible through one of the camera lenses only. 

Diseitssion, 

Before entering upon a general discussion of the results of the numerical 
analysis it will be useful to consider certain features of the experimental method 
which have a direct bearing upon the interpretation. In the first place this 
depends to a large extent upon the measurement of angles, but the angles 
deduced from the photographs will be of value only if they are the true angles 
involved in the primary collisions. This will not in general be the case if a 
collision has occurred before the completion of the expansion, and since no 
mechanical shutter was employed a certain number of “ early ” tracks were 
only to be expected. In the extreme cases a very diffuse cloud indicated that 
the ions had been widely separated by the applied field, cut ofl just before the 
end of the expansion, and by diffusion. A few intermediate cases were also 
detected and excluded from consideration. Nevertheless, other less noticeable 
oases may well have been overlooked and their inclusion may to some alight 
extent be responsible for the apparent diversity of eiqplanation which the 
results require. 

In the seocnid place there is the uncertainty caused by the absence of an 

* IVwtnote, p. 713* 
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easily detectable track due to the neutron itself. One aspect of this un¬ 
certainty has already been discussed, but its extent is not entirely defined 
merely by considering the upper surface of the beryllium as the efEective neutron 
source. Small angle deflections in nearly 3 mm. of lead might not be very 
uncommon, whilst particles scattered by surrounding matter and traversing 
the chamber in random directions cannot altogether be neglected. General 
considerations indicate that backwards scattering is likely to be most effective 
from the floor of the chamber, but it is extremely difficult to form a reasonable 
estimate of the extent to which it might occur* Having mentioned these two 
difficulties, therefore, we shall proceed on the assumption that the complexity 
of the results is not chiefly to be attributed to eitlier of them. 

Finally, there is the question of the accuracy attained in the measurement of 
angles, entirely apart from their identification. In a recent paper Blackett 
and Lees’** have discussed this question in detail and conclude that in the case 
of disintegration forks, examined by the method of right-angle photography, 
a probable error of 1° in 6 and 0*6** in ^ is a reasonable assumption. In the 
present method somewhat greater errors are to be expected; moreover it is 
likely that the error in 6 is increased more than is the error in Probable 
errors of 3° in the former case and I*’ in the latter may be tentatively assumed. 
Whilst these will not in general make decision between alternative modes of 
capture disintegration impossible, they will obviously lead to considerable 
uncertainty in the energy change in any specified case. A probable error of 
about 0*2 mm. in measured lengths must also be considered. 

About 130 cases of interaction between a neutron and a nitrogen nucleus have 
been observed; of these about 30 resulted in disintegration, more than half of 
the latter without capture of the neutron. This is very different ftoxa the 
results obtained under a-particle bombardment, where elastic collisions, result¬ 
ing in measurable spurs in an expansion chamber, outnumber inelastic (dis¬ 
integration) collisions by a factor of the order of 1000 :1. Moreover, although 
the possibility of non-capture disintegration by a-particles has frequently been 
considered,t unexceptionable evidence for its occurrence has yet to be obtained. 
The former of these points of difference is certainly to be ascribed to the 
different extent of the external fields of the two particles, that of the neutron 
falling off very rapidly to become already inappreciable at a few diameters 
distance; it is quite possible that further investigation will exhibit the latter 
difference, also, as a direct result of the same circumstances.t 

* * Proo. Roy, Soo.,’ A, toI. 136, p. 338 (1932). 

t Chadwick and Gamow, * Nature,' vol. 126, p. 64 (1930). 

% It would hardly arise in this way on the basis of the detailed meohanism suggested by 
Pollard, * Froo* Leeds Phil. Soo.,* vol. 2, p. 206 (1931). 
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A study of the angular distribution of recoil tracks must obviously lead to 
important data for any theory of the field of the neutron, but hydrogen collisions 
are so much more suited to this study, owing to the greatly simplified con¬ 
ditions, that this aspect of the problem must be left until the experimental 
data ate available. For the present the distribution shown in fig. 3 may be 
discussed from another point of view, namely, the process in which neutrons 
are liberated. 

The experiments of Webster* and of Kitsch and Rieder (loo. cit.) have shown 
that whilst the effects observed with beryllium are produced for the most part 
by a-particles of more than 4 million electron volts energy, yet in some part 
they are to be attributed to particles of lower energy. They do not become 
inappreciable until the energy of the incident particles is reduced to about 
2*6 million electron volts. Now if neutrons of 6*4.10* electron volts energy, 
corresponding to the upper limit of velocity 3*6.10* cm. per second, are 
ejected in the forward direction when a-particIes of 5*3.10* electron volts 
energy are captured, and if the energy released in this process is constant, then 
when ce-psrticles of 2*6.10* electron volts are captured the neutron/} emitted 
in the backward direction will have an energy of 2*2.10* electron volts. 
Almost all directions of emission are represented in the data of fig. 3 and a lower 
limit of 1*3.10* electron volts has been deduced (Vmin, = 1*6.10* cm. per 
second) from that distribution. The discrepancy is not outside the limits of 
error; and if it be divided, and mutually consistent limits, 6*8 and 1 *7.10* 
electron volts, be assumed, the internal agreement may be regarded as quite 
satisfactory, whilst the agreement between the upper limit here deduced and 
that adopted by Chadwick is greatly improved. It may be that the energy 
change is not constant, the nucleus in some cases being left in an excited 
state, but more extensive and more accurate data than the present would 
certainly be required in order to establish this result from energy considerations 
alone. 

From the disintegration phenomena, on the other hand, wo have more 
definite proof of a state of higher energy in the case of the boron nucleus B^, 
the energy of excitation being of the order of 1*6.10* electron volts.f The 
capture disintegration here observed is of interest from another point of view 

* ' Prao. Boy. Soc.,* A, vol. 136, p. ^8 (1932). 

-(' This oxoeas energy is doubtlese emitted in the form of ‘y.radiation in a time neg^Ue 
oompared with the time of desoiiption of the recoil track of the new nuoleua. The observed 
direction of the latter will differ from the original direction im this account, bnt the difier* 
ence ia well within the limits of acuraoy of measurement. 
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aIso. Curie uid Joliot aad Chadwick have shown that the anonialoiu effocti 
found with heryllium ate obtained with boron also under «-partiole bombard¬ 
ment. If the tt-particle is captured in this case, as in the former, when the 
neutron is liberated it is most probable that the nucleus is ejSective, for 
otherwise the fuial result would be N", hitherto unknown. On the assumption 
of capture, therefore, we have observed the nuclear reaction 

B«-f He*;i:N»‘ + ni 

to take place both in the forward and reverse directions. In the reverse 
direction the maxiroum release of energy found is almost certainly negative, 
1*6. lO'^ electron volts. In the forward direction, likewise, no release of 
energy greater than about —1 *5.10* electron volts has as yet been detected. 
There is a discrepancy here which may be due either to the restricted data of 
Table I or to the difficulty of absorption measurements in the case of a weak 
proton radiation markedly inhomogeneous in velocity, but at least it indicates 
that in one case or the other, or in both, capture of the incident partide into 
the ground level of the final nucleus is a relatively infrequent occurrence.* 

So far we have been considering the balance of energy without reference to 
its wider implications. It becomes necessary now to investigate the bearing 
of the present results upon the general question of the mass defects of the 
lighter nuclei. These have generally been calculated on the assumption of a 
nuclear structure composed of «-partioles, protons and electrons in which the 
number of a-particles is as large as possible. Then Aston’sf results lead to the 
values (16*7 ± 1*6). 10”* and (14*0 db 2-8). 10“* mass units for B“ and N**, 
respectively. This corresponds to a liberation of energy, 2*6.10* electron 
volts in probable amount, in the transition N^* ->B^^. If the net result is, in 
fact, the liberation of energy, considerably less than this amount is involved. 
The discrepancy is not entirely beyond the limits of error in the direct deter¬ 
minations of mass, but it may be pointed out that it would be greatty reduced 
if a structure composed of a-partioles, protons and neutnms were adopted, 
the binding energy of the neutron being assumed to be of the order of 1-1*6. Ifi* 
electron volts. 

It is much more difficult to eiq^lain the non-capture results on the basis of 
the general assumptimis hitherto accepted. The mass defect of C", calmilated 

* Ihki is aho found in the oi^^tae (nsonsnoe) dUntegiathm of boion, fluorine aad 
by o-paitioles, Ohadwiok and OonstaU^ * P(oo. Roy. 8oo.,* A, voL US, p. 48 

(1888). 

t * Ftoo. Roy. Soo.,' A, voL llfl, p. 487 {1M7). 
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from the a-particle disintegration e]q>eriments with boron, is probably 4*2.10*** 
mass units less than that of N^*, so that the absorption of 3*9.10* electron 
volts of energy* should be necessary to effect the non-capture disintegration 
N“ -+0“ -f- !EP, presumed to occur. Actually about 1*6.10* electron volts 
appear to be required. Moreover, the present suggestion of the «-particle- 
proton-neution structure does little to remove the difficulty. For the nuclei 
S’*, are similar in type; the difference in mass defect of the two, and there¬ 
fore the difference 0” -* N^*, would not be greatly influenced by the change. 
Fizudly, if release of energy in certain cases is eventually established it may be 
necessary to assume, following Qamow,t that the number of a-particles in 
the nuclear structure is not the maximum possible on merely arithmetical 
grounds—and it may even be the case that certain of the non-capture 
disintegrations observed are really of the type N***-»'G^*-f-H*, though this 
assumption would require the further structural unit H* with the consequent 
additional complication of the problem of the mass defects of nuclei. 

At present more extensive data are urgently required. It is the writer's 
hope to be able to undertake, in the near future, the necessary investigations 
which will enable us to study as many cases as possible of the artificial dis¬ 
integration of nuclei under neutron bombardment. The expansion chamber is 
indispensable for such investigations and it is of interest to point out that the 
speed with which data may be obtained is limited only by the strength of source 
available, since the absence of a track due to the neutron itself does not impose 
any restriction upon the number of particles admitted to the chamber at each 
expansion. In the present experiments that number was probably of the order 
of a few thousand. 

Summary. 

Tracks have been observed in an expansion chamber resulting from elastic 
and inelastic collisions between neutrons of mass 1 and nitrogen nuclei. The 
neutrons were obtained from beryllium under a-particle bombardment. They 
are shown to be emitted with energies distributed over a wide range. 

Inelastic collisions resulting in disintegration were found to be of two main 
types, in the first the neutron is captured and an a-particle liberated, in the 
second the neutron is not captured. It is probable that a proton is liberated 
in the second type of collision, althoi^h certain indications are found of a 
further subdivision of this class corresponding to the possible occurrence of 

* This fignie may be reduced to 3 . 10 * electron voltB if optical data be adopted, 
t “ Atomic Nude! and Badioactivity," p. 112 ( 1931 ). 
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non-capture disiutegratiouB with emission of a-particles or H* nuclei, also. 
The emission of y-rctdiation in cases of artificial disintegration appears as a 
general phenomenon. 

A general consideration of the energy changes involved in the various 
nuclear processes has been undertaken. 

The investigations above described would have ltK!cn altogether impossible 
but for a generous gift of old radon tubes from Dr. C. F. Bumam and Dr. P. 
West of the Kelly Hospital, Baltimore, to whom my best thanks arc due. 
I wish to thank Dr. Chadwick, also, for preparing the polonium source from 
this material and for his continual help and encouragement throughout the 
course of the experiment. I wish, further, to acknowledge many helpful 
discussions with IVofessor Lord Rutherford and, finally, to eiqpress my gratitude 
to the Council of Trinity College for a grant from the Rouse Ball Research 
Fund towards the cost of the apparatus. 


Attempts to Detect the Interaction of Neutrons with Electrons, 

By P. I. Dee, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

(Communicated by J, Chadwick, F.R.S.- -Received May 10,1932.) 

[Plates 17-10.] 

§ 1. IfUrodtustion. 

The present paper contains an account of investigations made with a Wilson 
chamber on the penetrating radiation emitted by beryllium when the latter is 
bombarded by the a-partioles of polonium. Dr. Chadwick* has suggested that 
this radiation consists of a stream of neutrons of unit mass and maximum 
velocity 3*3 X 10* cm. per second. The neutrons in their passage through 
matter collide occasionally with the atomic nuclei and produce recoil atoms 
of short range and great ionising power. The recoil atoms of nitrogen have 
been studied in detail by Dr. Feathor,t using an automatic expansion chamber, 
and the lengths of the recoil tracks are in agreement with the neutron hypothesis. 
It is of special interest to examine the interaction of the neutrons with electrons. 

* * Nature,’ vol. 129, p. 312 (1932). 
t • Proo. Roy. Soo..* A, vol. 136, p. 709 (1932). 
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The impact d a aimilaT neatxoa of the same velooit^ with an election might 
be expected to communicate to tiie latter velocities up to a maxininTw of 
6*6 X 10* cm. pel second, that is, twice the velocity of the neutron for a 
diiect oollkicn, corresponding to a maximum energy of the recoil electron of 
approximately 18,000 electaon volts. According to the data of Nuttall and 
Williams* such an electron has a range of recoil of 3'4 mm. As, however, the 
total ionisation in this length of track would be only 350 ion pairs the valve 
counter and automatic expansion chamber are unsuitable for its detection. 
Further, as will be shown later, it is impossible to detect with certainty the 
occuiionce of such recoil elections produced by neutrons unless the individual 
water drops produced in the expansion chamber are clearly photographed. 
For such experiments, and to a still greater degree for the experiments described 
in § 4, it is also necessary that there shall be no appreciable background of 
drops in the chamber. Even in the absence of ionisation such a general dis¬ 
tribution of drops is usually produced unless special precautions are taken. 
The detection of individual ions by the condensation on them of water vapour 
and the photography of the individual drops thus produced, while avoiding the 
presence of water drops which are not associated with ions, has been a special 
study of the writer working under the supervision of Professor C. T. R. Wilson. 

The existence of short election recoil tracks produced by beryllium radiation 
is of special interest on account of the great difference to be expected on the 
two views concerning the nature of this radiation. On the quantum hypothesis 
the range of the recoil electron, oven for the lowest quantum energy compatible 
with the absorption coefficient, is of the order of metres of air. To account for 
the recoil atoms of nitrogen, etc., observed by Dr. Chadwick higher quantum 
energies have to be assumed which would correspond to even greater ranges 
of recoil eleCtfens. Thus the observation of short electron recoil tracks of 
length less than 3*4 mm. would afford a powerful test of the neutron hypothesis 
and one which is quite independent of the evidence described in the two previous 
papers. 

§ 2. Experimental Prooedeere. 

For the present purpose it will be sufficient to give only a brief description 
of the erqpansion apparatus. The main features are similar to those described 
by Professor Wilson in earlier papers.! The glass chamber was 8 cm. deep and 
16 cm. in diameter, but a central volume of 100 e.c. only is illuminated. The 

* ‘ nuL Mag..’ vd. 3, p. IIW <1M8). 

t * Ftoo. Bojr. See.,’ A. VoL 87, p. 377 (1913), and voL 104, p. 1 (1038). 
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roof of the chamber was a braes disc 4 mm. thick which, for tiie greater part 
of the work, was covered inside the chamber by a glass plate of 3 mm. thick¬ 
ness. The function of the glass plate was to reduce the amount of any 
characteristic X-radiations from the metal roof, which on abBOipti<m in the 
gas might have produced electron tracks of about the range sought. An 
electric field of the order of 60 volts per centimetre was maintained between 
the roof and floor of the chamber, the roof being positively charged. This 
field was, in many of the experiments, cut o£E at the instant of expansion. 

Air was used in the chamber at a final pressure of about 40 cm. of mercury. 
After each expansion all residual nuclei were removed by a succession of small 
expansions, the pressure adjusted for the following expansion, and then 
sufficient time was allowed to elapse before taking the next photograph in 
order to allow the temperature to reach its equilibrium value. Trial exposed 
plates were developed at frequent intervals to keep a careful check on the work¬ 
ing conditions, suitable adjustments being made as seemed necessary. These 
requirements greatly slow up the rate at which photographs can be taken but 
in general it is found more satishwtory to work under these conditions than to 
take a long run without frequent control experiments. Imperial process 
pistes were used and Beck Iso-stigmar lenses at an aperture of //16. 

The polonium preparation and beryllium target enclosed in an evacuated 
metal box as described by Dr. Chadwick,* and kindly lent by him for these 
experiments, was mounted, with its axis vertical, above the illuminated part 
of the chamber. 

§ 3. Aesuks of Search for Short Electron BeeoU Tracks. 

The first attempt to detect the presence of short electron tracks was made 
with a chamber which had a gelatine coating on the lower surface of the brass 
roof. 

The production of recoil prottms from the gelatine layer by the beryiDinm 
radiation was at once observed, as mil as the presence in the chamber of fast 

p-ray>-t 

Fig. 1, Plate 17, shows one of these fast protons passing from roof to floor of 
the chamber. Fig. 2 is an enlargement of another proton track showing a 
recoil electron track of length 2*6 mm. in standard air, the initial vebxnty 
of this electron would be 6 X 10* cm. per second corresponding to a minimum 

• ‘ FMo. Boy. Boo..’ A. vol. ISO, p. 0B2 (1988). 

t Curie sod JoUot, * C. B. Aosd. 8oL Paris,' voL 194, p. 870 (1988); Auger, * C. B. Aesd. 
fioi. Paris,’ vol. 194, p. 877 (19S8 ); Bssettl, * NatuTwias.,’ voL 80, p. 808 (1988). 
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velocity of the proton of 3 X 10* cm. per second. This short electron track is 
therefore typical of the type of track which might be e3q)ected to occur separ¬ 
ately, that is, not as a branch track, if the neutron itself produced no appreciable 
continuous ionisation along its path. 

Fig. 6, Plate 18, illustrates the main difficulty of these experiments. A fast 
^ray, slightly out of focus, has produced a short branch electron track of about 
the range sought. Such a track in worse focus would result in the disappearance 
of the &st track leaving the observation of the heavily ionised branch little 
affected, and thus lead to possible interpretation of the branch as a separately 
occurring short electron track. Also the background of drops due to the 
intense production and diffusion of ions in the gas before the expansion by the 
protons ejected from the roof tends to conceal the faint straight track without 
idative concealment of the branch. For these reasons it was necessary to 
prevent the proton production and to reduce the number of fast p-rays present. 

The main run for the electron recoils was therefore made with the gelatine 
layer replaced by a glass plate and with an increased voltage applied to the 
chamber to reduce the time interval before the expansion during which ions 
may be produced and yet not completely removed by the electric field. The 
number of fast ^-rays present was partly reduced by increasing the thickness 
of absorber in the path of the beryllium radiation. 

A further great improvement results from these alterations in that the super- 
saturation does not change appreciably in the interval between the expansion 
of the gas and illumination of the tracks. In the presence of a heavy back¬ 
ground of drops the supersaturation falls rapidly in this interval so that only 
few of the ions produced by the radiations which enter late after the expansion 
are caught and form visible drops. This effect again would result in the 
misinterptetation of branch tracks as separately occurring short electron 
tracks, the sparsely ionised straight track disappearing much mote rapidly 
with reduction of the number of ions caught than the more densely ionised 
branch. For this main run, however, the background effect, due to uncharged 
nuclei, was not rigorously eliminated as could be done by a reduction of 
expansion ratio, as such a reduction brings the expansion ratio so near to the 
critical limits required to catch the ions that the effective interval during which 
capture of all the ions occurs is again reduced. A suitable compromise was 
made to give the best conditions for the detection of ffist ^-rays with as great 
a permissible interval of effective supersaturation. The actual number of 
stray dnqiB in this run was in general only of the order of 6 per oubio centimetre. 

Fig. 6, Plate 18, is typical of the improved conditions; 383 stereoscopio 
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paiiB weie exposed, of which 351 were quite suitable for the detection of the 
recoiling electrons. 

On these plates 29 recoil nitrogen atoms were recorded, and it was immedi¬ 
ately obvious that the ionisation along a neutron track was less than 3 ion 
pairs per centimetre. Often the intense ionisation in these recoils produced a 
general haze of drops round the track preventing the fixing of the above 
ionisation to a lower limi t. 

No electron tracks of ranges near 3*4 mm. were observed. A search was 
made for all shorter ranges, no short track being accepted unless it was sharply 
in focus to ensure detection of'any fast track of which it may have been a branch. 

Two short tracks only were observed which rigidly satisfied this condition, 
they are reproduced m figs. 7, 8, Plato 18. 

Fig. 3, Plate 17, shows one of the nitrogen recoils together with an electron 
track of range 0*4 mm. This latter track is not added to the two above as it 
was not in the best possible focus. 

The reduced ranges of the two electron tracks above were 0*47 mm. and 
0*30 mm. It is difficult to estimate the initial energies of these electrons, the 
eiqieriments of Nuttall and Williams {loc. ct(.) on the ranges of electrons barely 
extending to such low energies. The range given, however, for a 4800-volt 
electron in hydrogen being 0*36 cm. it is probable that the range in air would 
be approximately 0*6 mm. for the same energy, so that the longer of the two 
cases quoted would seem to conespond approximatdy to an energy of 4800 
volts, the shorter being due possibly to the absorption of a quantum of argon 
K-radiation. The fact, however, of the occurrence of the electron track of 
range 0*4 mm., fig. 3, Plate 17, in the immediate neighbourhood of the densely 
ionised nitrogen recoil track would suggest that this electron was due to the 
absorption of a quantum of argon K.-radiation generated in the nitrogen 
track. In the absence of satisfactory data on the ranges of such slow electrons, 
as well as the great uncertainty in the actual range, when scattering must play 
so great a part, it is dear that neither electron can be quoted with certainty 
as the product of neutron-electron interaction. 

The main condusion to be drawn therefore from these experiments is that 
the production of electron recoils by neutrons is a rare occurrence compared 
with the production of recoil nitrogen atoms. Had these two probabUities 
equal one would have obtained approximately 7 x 29 = 203 recoil 
electron tracks. It may safdy be oonduded therefore that the probability 
of interaction of a neutron with an deotron is not much greater than 1 per cent, 
of the probability of interaotipn of a neuteon with a nitrogen nudeus. 
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§ 4. Ionisation along the Path of a Neutron. 

'The nitiogen recoils observed in § 3 fixed an upper limit to the ionisation 
al<Kig a neutron track of 3 pairs per centimetre. 

Experiments were now made to determine this limit with greater accuracy. 
Rigorous precautions were taken to ensure cleanliness of operation and in one 
set of experiments an expansion ratio was used for which, in the absence of 
the source, the total number of drops recorded was of the order of 10 in the 
whole illuminated itart of the chamber. Alternate expansions were made 
with and without the source present, and counts made of the total number of 
drops photographed in the chamber. 

It was concluded that the number of drops per plate in the presence of the 
source, excluding those along p tracks, did not exceed the number in its 
absence by more than five. 

A similar run with a slightly increased expansion ratio and with rather more 
background gave approximately the same result. Fig. 10, Plate 19, is a 
tjrpical photograph obtained with the higher expansion. Fig. 9, Plate 19, was 
obtained with a smaller value of the electric field, giving increased probability 
of collecting tracks entering before the ei^qtansion, and shows a slow P*ray 
separated into its positive and negative ioiu. These photogra^ offer strong 
confirmation of the efficiency of this method for recording total ionisation. 

Now let N = the number of neutrons passing through the chamber per 
expansion, r cm. — the effective radius for a neutron-nitrogen collision, a cm. st 
tile average length of a neutron track in the chamber. 

Then the probability of recording a nitrogen recoil per er^ansion ji s 
6*4 X 10** X7(r*xNxx. Ifl ion pairs per centimetre be the ionisation 
tiong a neutron track the above experimental result states that 2IN« < 5. 

YHience 1 < -■ ^ ^ - ' o —• Now p is known from the frequency 

2p 


of observation of nitrogen recoils in § 3, and equals and if, as seems 

30 


probable, r is of the order 6 x 10~^ cm., we obtain that I <3 X 10~* ion 
pairs per centimetre, or of the order of one ion pair per 3 metres of air. Should 
f, however, be as great as 6 X 10~" cm. the ionisation may be one pair pet 


* The value ot p ueed here is not 29/8S1 (eee 18), oorreotioa having been made for the 
dtSereot oonditlona of experiment hme employedL lliis eoaeotioa was made hy oom> 
paitmn of tiw number of fsst fi-iays per plate observed In tUe run with the nnmber 
observed in 13 for the tame aoNening. 
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3 cm., and for greater values of r the experiment does not apply as N < 1. 
Subsequent research should give the value of r with fait accuracy when the 
maximum possible ionisation per centimetre will be calculable from the above 
data. For the present the value of 1 ion pair per 3 metres would seem to be 
a reasonable upper limit. It should bo noticed that the above measurements 
give upper limits only to the ionisation per centimetre, some of the ions observed 
being possibly stray ions from the ^-radiation also present. 

§ 6. Oenenl Effects of the BeryUium Radiation. 

Owing to the slow rate of photography necessitated for the above experi* 
ments only few of the events described by Feather (foe. cU.) were recorded. It 
is of interest to note, however, that of the 30 nitrogen recoils obtained 7 had 
a reduced range of less than 0*6 mm. Feather records 6 recoils in the same 
interval of range out of a total of 106. The shorter recoil tracks would be 
recorded much more readily in these experiments than those of Feather and 
the above result would seem to indicate that the deficiency of such ranges in 
his experiments was instrumental and not a real phenomenon. 

One clear case of disintegration was photographed and is reproduced in 
fig. 4, Plate 17. The most probaUe interpretation of this event is disintegration 
of a nitrogen atom with the ejection of an a-particle, the short branch repre¬ 
senting the recoil of a nucleus. 

The total number of fast ^-rays observed on the plates mentioned in § 3 
was 666—these tracks were all approximately straight and 96 per cent, of them 
appeared to originate in the matter beneath the source. One hundred and 
seventy-eight of energy of about 60 kilovolts or less were observed. 

Thus the ratio of the number of fast ^-rays to the number of nitrogen recoils 
is about 23 after the beryllium radiation has traversed approximately 2 cm. 
of brass. It was verified that more than 80 per cent, of these ^'^ays were 
associated with the bombardment of the beryllium, the remainder being due to 
the y-rays of polonium. 

Summary. 

Experiments have been made with the Wilson cloud track chamber to investi¬ 
gate the interaction of beryllium radiation with electrons in air. It is concluded 
(a) that the probability of interaction of a neutron with an electron with the 
production of a recoil electron track is less than 1 per cent, of the probability 
of similar interaction with a nitrogen nucleus, and (6) that if the effective 
radius for interactimi of a neutron with a nitrogen nucleus with production of 



a recoil nitrogen atom ia of the order 6 X m., then tha ionuation along 
the path of the neutron is less than 1 iOn pair per 3 metres of air. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Dr. J. Chadwick and Professor G. T. R. 
Wilson for their advice and assistance during the course of the work. This 
research was carried out with the apparatus of Professor C. T. R. Wilson at 
the Solar Physics Observatory. My thanks are due to Professor F. J. M. 
Stratton for placing the facilities of his laboratory at my disposal, and to Mr. 
W. H. Manning for help with the photographic work. 


DESCRIPTION OF PIJVTE8. 

The magnification given beneath each photograph is the ratio of the size of the repro¬ 
duction to the size of the image in the chamber at the final pressure projected normally 

upon a plane perpendicular to the axis of one of the camera lenses. 

The BOiirco would be at the top of each picture with the ezeeptum of fig. 10, where it 

would be on the left-hand side. 

Flats 17. 

Fio. 1.—Fast proton. 

Fio. 2.—One proton showing production of a leooU electron track. Had this been a 
direct collision the velocity of the proton would be 3 X 10* cm. per second. 

Fia. 3.—recoil mtrogen atom, which has suilered an early defieotioa. Also a short 
electron track. 

Fio. 4. —^The disintegration of a nitrogen atom, the long branch probably being an a-ray 
emitted and the short branch the recoil of the residual atom. The two dense spots on 
the left are due to the positive and negative ions of a nitrogen recoil atom, produced 
before the expansion. 

Plats 18. 

Fiq. 5.—^Two fast electron tracks starting from the roof and the negative ions of a track 
which entered before the expansion. 

Fia. 6.—^A fast ^-ray, in poor focus, has produced a recoil electron of short range. 

Fios. 7 and 8.—Short electron tracks produced in the chamber, not branches of a straight 
track. 

Plats 19. 

Fia. 9.—^The two parallel tracks are the positive and negative ions of a slow ^-ray entering 
before the expansion. Note also the sparsely ionised fast track and the two slower 
tracks in poorer focus. 

Fia. 10.—^Two fast electrons ejected from the roof. On the extreme left is a similar track 
separated into its positive and native ions. 
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DUcumon on the Structure of Atomic Nuclei. 

OPBHINa ADDRESS. 

By Loid Bdthrbfobd, O.M., F.R.S. 

^ (April 28, 1932.) 

Lord Buthbbfobd : la my address to-day, I shall briefly review some of 
the main lines of advance in oar knowledge of atomio nuclei since the last 
discussion* which 1 had the honour to open. In the interval, there has been 
substantial progress in many directions, and new and promising methods of 
attack on this formidable problem have been opened up. I can only refer in 
passing to the valuable data obtained by Aston and others on the isotopic 
constitution of the elements and the relative abundance of the isotopes of 
many of the elements. This has made it possible to determine the chemical 
atomic weight of many elements with considerable accuracy by the use of the 
TOMB spectrograph. A number of new er^riments have been made to deter¬ 
mine with accuracy the relative quantities of the isotopes of lead, and in 
particular of lead obtained from pure uranium and thorium minerals of great 
geological age. Data of this kind are of much interest and importance, not 
only from the point of view of radioactivity but also with regard to the flxation 
of an accurate time scale in geology. It seems certain that the end product 
of the actinium series-actinium lead—has an atomio mass 207 and that 
actinium is derived from the transformation of an isotope of uranium. From 
the relative abundance of actinium-lead and uranium-lead derived from old 
radioactive minerals, it is possible to deduce the average life of this uranium 
isotope. I pointed out some time ago in ' Nature/ that important inferences 
could be drawn with regard to the production of elements in the sun &om a 
consideration of the average life of the two uranium isotopes. 

Optieal —One of the most interesting devriopments in recent years 

has been the aj^flioaticm of optical methods to determine the presence of 
isotopes and to throw li{dit on the movements of the nucleus. The study of 
the band-spectra of the molecules of the lighter dements had disclosed the 
jnesenoe of isotopes existing in small quantity compared with the main isotope. 
It has been shown that o:^gen consists of three isotopes of masses 16,17,18, 
carbon 12,13, beryllium 8, 9, boron 11,10, while recent observationa of Urcj^r, 
Brickwedde and Murphy are believed to indicate the presence in small quhnrity 
in hydrogm of a new isotope of mass 2. Attempts are in progress to con- 
oentiaie die new isotope by fractional distillation of liquid hydrogen. 

* * Pno. Boy. Soo.,‘ A, voL IIS, p. 878 (1929). 
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In addition to identifying lines due to new isotopes, oonsideiable attention 
has been directed to the relative intensities of the lines in the band spectra. 
Not only does this yield information about the spin of the nnolens but it also 
provides a method of attack on one of the most fundamental points of nuclear 
physics, namely whether the members of a given isotopic system ate identical. 

During the last few years, there have been many researches to determine 
the hyperfine structure in optical spectra. This gives another line of attack 
on the difficult problem of spin of the nucleus. I shall leave to Professor 
R. H. Fowler the task of discussing the data obtained and the conclusions that 
can be drawn. 

ApfilMUion of Wave-mec3ianios .—In the last discussion reference was made 
to the application by Gamow and by Gurney and Condon of the then new 
wave-mechanical ideas to certain nuclear problems, and in particular to the 
explanation of the well-known Geiger-Nuttall rule connecting the velocity of 
escape of an a-particle from a radioactive substance and its transformation 
constant. On this theory it was supposed that the nucleus was surrounded 
by a high positive potential barrier, and that the a-particles and other nuclear 
constituents within this barrier were held in equilibrium by strong but unknown 
types of attractive forces. On such a model, there is a finite ^bability that 
the a-partide in the nncleus can escape through the barrier without loss of 
0n«igy> probability increasing rapidly with increase of the energy of the 
a-particle. This general conception of the nucleus has proved very valuable 
in a number of directions and has been a very useful working guide to the 
eiqierimenter. Unfortunately it has not so far been found possible on the 
theory to give any detailed picture of the structure of a nucleus. It is generally 
supposed that the nucleus of a heavy element consists mainly of a-particles 
with an admixture of a few free protons and electrons, but the exact division 
between these constituents is unknown. On the theory, there is a great 
difficulty in including within the minute nucleus particles of such widely 
different masses as the a-partides and electron. In addition, the nucleus is 
such a concentrated structure, and the emtstituent portides are so close 
together, that the theory of the action of one particle on another, a{q>licable 
under ordinary conditions, cannot be safely applied for such minute distances. 

It appears as if the electron within the nucleus behaves quite differently 
from the electron in the outer atom. This difficulty may be of our own creation 
for it seems to me more likely that an electron cannot exist in the free state 
in a stable nucleus, but must always be associated with a proton or other 
possible massive units. The indication of the existence of the neutron in 
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certain nuclei ia eignificant in this connection. The obeermtion of Book, 
that in the building up of heavier elements from the lighter, electrons 
are added in pairs, is of ma<di interest and suggests that it is essential 
to neutralise the large magnetic moment of the electron by the addition of 
another for the formation of a stable nucleus. It may be that uncharged units 
of mass 2 as well as the neutron of mass 1 may be secondary units in the 
structure of nuclei. 

While no definite theory of the nucleus seems at present feasible, yet much 
ingress can be made by the use of suitable analogies based on the general 
model of the nucleus previously outlined. For example, Gamow has drawn 
important inferences with regard to the mass defect of the lighter atoms 
composed of a-particles, t.e., of elements of the type 4», on the analogy that 
the forces in the nucleus resemble in a general way those acting in a minute 
drop of water. In addition ho has discussed in an illuminating way the 
conditions to be fulfilled for the formation of stable nuclei of high atomic 
number. Unfortunately, the masses of the isotopes of many of the elements 
require to be known with much greater accurate before much further progress 
can be made in this problem along these lines. 

In anothei direction, too, it has been found fruitful to apply to the nudeua 
many of the general ideas of energy levels which have proved so useful in 
discussing the electronic structure of the outer atom. It has long been sup¬ 
posed that the quantum laws hold within the nucleus, and the correctness of 
this assumption has been abundantly verified in recent years. It will be seen 
that the conceptions of energy levels and of excitation of nuclei have proved 
of great utility in much recent work on the difficult problem of the origin of 
the Y-rays, and in understanding the observations obtained in the study of 
the artificial disintegration of the elements. 

Origin of the y-rayn.—lt has long been recognised that the y-rays originate 
in the nucleus and represent in a sense the chaxacteiistio modes of vibration 
of the nuclear structure. The interpretation of the complicated y-iay spectra 
shown by the radioactive elements has, however, been rendered difficult by 
our ignorance of the origin of this radiation—^whether it arises from the con¬ 
stituent election, proton or a-particle, or from the nucleus acting as a single 
entity. During the last few years, there has been a vigorous attack on this 
problem, and it now seems dear that the nuclear ymys cm due to the tran¬ 
sition of an a-partiole between energy levels in an exdted nudeus. Two 
different lines of attack have been developed depending on— 

(1) a study the long range a-particlee from radium 0 and thorium 0; 
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(2) the fine straotnie shown in the a-particles emission from oertsin xadio* 
active snbstanoes. 

It may be supposed that the emission of a ^'particle duiing a transfonnation 
causes a violent disturbance in the resulting nucleus, some of the constituent 
a-partides being raised to a much higher level of energy than the normal. 
These a-particles are unstable, and after a very short interval fall back to the 
normal level, emitting their surplus ene^ in the form of a y-ny of definite 
frequency, defined by the quantum relation. In this short interval, there is a 
small chance that some of the a*partioles in the higher levels may escape through 
the potential barrier of the nucleus. On this point of view, the escaping 
cc-particles from the different levels represent the groups of long range 
a-partides observed. The energy of the escaping a-particle gives the value of 
the energy i^vel occupied by the a-partide before its release in the excited 
nudeus. 

To test this hypothesis, the long range a-partides from radium C have been 
carefully analysed, using the new counting methods, by a group of workers, 
Wynn Williams, Ward, Lewis and the writer, and found to consist of at least 
nine distinct groups. The difference of energy between the various groups 
was found to be dosely connected with the energies of some of the most 
prominent y-tBLyB, and in general the experiments gave strong evidence that the 
Y-rays had their origin in the transitions of one or more a-partides in an 
exdted nucleus. At the same time, the experiments gave us direct information 
of the magnitude of a number of the possible energy levels in this particular 
nucleus. 

In the great majority of cases, the a-partides in a radioactive transformation 
ate expelled with identical speed. Rosenblum, however, showed that the 
dement thorium C emitted not one but five distinct groups of a-particles, and 
evidence of a fine structure in the a-rays has since been obtained for other 
radioactive bodies. Qamow pointed out that Y'lays should arise in aU cases 
where such a fine structure in the a-rays was present. Owing to certain 
technical difSoulties in the case of thorium C, it has been difBoult to give clear- 
cut evidence of the correctness of this point of view. BUis and also Rosenblum 
oondude that Gamow’s view is correct, but Meitner reached an opposite 
oondusion. 

I can only refer in passing to some recent experiments of Mr. Bowden and 
myself for the proof of the emission of y~nyB from the actinium emanation, 
which Lewis and Wynn Williams found emitted two distinct gKnips of 
The results seem to me to support the general oorreotnew of the theory that a 
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fine structure in the emission of a-rays is always accompanied by the appearance 
of y-rays. 1 shall leave to a later speaker, Dr. Ellis, the task of dealing more 
adequately with the present situation of this important problem. 

When once the origin of the y-rays is definitely settled there is a reasonable 
prospect of attacking successfully the whole question of the interpretation of 
y-ray spectra in general, in which so far only a beginning has been made. It 
is obvious that a closer understanding of this problem may be expected to 
throw much light on the detailed structure of the nucleus. It is of great 
importance for this purpose to determine the spectrum of the y-rays with the 
greatest possible precision, and this will entail many years of work. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I should like to emphasise the 
remarkable difference between the emission of an a-particle and a ^-particle 
in disturbing a nucleus. Strange to say, the escape of an a-particle either 
docs not excite a nucleus at all, or only raises one more of the constituent 
a-particles to a comparatively low level of energy above the normal. In many 
cases, however, the escape of a ^-particle causes a violent excitation of the 
residual nucleus, some of the a-particles being raised to a very high level of 
energy and with the emission of high energy y-rays. This difference between 
the effects of the two types of particle is very striking and may be intimately 
connected with the processes which cause the emission of a ^-particle from a 
radioactive element. 

Whenever we have to deal with the behaviour of the eleHron in the nucleus, 
we find grave difficulty in applying our theoretical ideas. The most striking 
instance is perha]:)S that radioactive nuclei of the p-ray type emit electrons 
with a wide range of energy, and that there appears to be no compensating 
process which would permit of that definite energy balance to be expected on 
quantum dynamics. This is undoubtedly one of the most fundamental 
problems to-day, but it is unlikely that we shall have sufficient time to discuss 
its theoretical implications. 

BxeUation of Nuclei by y-rays .—^Until recently, it had been generally sup¬ 
posed that the absorption of X-rays and y-rays was due entirely to the 
interaction of the radiation with the extra nuclear electrons, and that the 
nucleus itself took no part in the process. It is now clear that if the quantum 
energy of the y-rays exceeds about 2 million volts, an additional type of 
absorption appears with ordinary nuclei, accompanied by the emission of 
chaiafOteristic radiations of different frequencies from the primary. This 
effect of the nucleus on the absorption has been brought out by the work of 
Chao, Meitner, Hupfield, Tarrant and others using the penetrating y-iadiation 
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from tliorium C of eaeigy about 2*66 x 10* e]eotton*yolt8. In a paper no^ 
in oouiw of publication this Society, Gray and Tarrant* give the results 
of a detailed examination of this nuclear excitation by difEeient elements. 
Not only y-rays from thorium C have been used, but also the high frequency 
components in the radiation from radium C. They conclude that this nuclear 
excitation is a general property of the elements at any rate between oxygen 
and lead. Charaoteristio radiations of similar type appear to be emitted by 
all the elements, the intensity of the radiation from different elements varying 
approximately as the square of the atomic number. These characteristic 
radiati<ms from the nucleus which appear to be emitted unifotinly in all 
directions, can be resolved into two components of quantum energy about 
600,000 and 1,000,000 electron volts. In ejqilsnation they suggest that the 
y-radiation does not excite the nucleus as a whole, but some constituent like 
the «-pattiole which is common to all the elements. It may be that the 
charaoteristio radiations observed represent some of the modes of vibration of 
the a-partide structure itself. It will be of much interest to pursue these 
important investigations further, but progress is hindered by the difficulty of 
obtaining strong sources of high frequency radiation over a wide range of 
quantum energy. The excitation of the nucleus by high frequency radiation is 
no doubt intimately ooimected with the processes which give rise to the y-rays 
from a radioactive nucleus, and may help to throw further light on tins problem. 

Artificial TnmsmutiUion .—In the last few years there has been a rapid 
increase of our knowledge of the artificial transmutation of light elements by 
bombardment with a-partides. This has been largely due to the development 
of new electrical methods of counting a-partides and protons in place of the 
useful but trying scintillation method. Pose first showed that some of the 
protons ejected from aluminium appeared in groups of definite velodties. 
Our knowledge has been extended by the work of Pose, Meitner, Bothe, de 
Broglie and lUnguet and Chadwick and Constable. For example, Chadwick 
and Constable have resolved the protons liberated from aluminium by the 
a-partides of polonium into eight distinct groups connected in pairs. In 
explanation it is supposed that the protons or a-partides in the bombarded 
nncfeus occupy definite energy levels. It is supposed, following the suggestion 
of Gurney, that there is a much greater chance of entering the potential barrier 
of the nudeus owing to resonance if the bombarding a-partide has about the 
same energy as that of the proton or a-portide in the nudeai leveL For a 
given energy of a-putide, two groups of proton are emitted corresponding, it 
* *Pno. Boy. Soo.,* A, voL 180, p. 008. 
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is believed, to two distinct processes of capture of the a-particle by the nucleus* 
Siinilar results have been observed in fluorine and other light elements. It has 
been found that these resonance levels for privileged capture of the a-particle 
are fairly broad» corresponding to about 5 per cent, of the energy level. The 
results as for as they have gone have yielded important information on the 
values of the energy levels of light nuclei, and with the use of still swifter 
particles than those from polonium we may expect to extend our knowledge 
of these levels still further. 

In interpretation of these experiments, it has been implicitly assumed that 
the laws of the conservation of energy and momentum apply. In this way it 
has been possible to calculate with considerable accuracy the atomic mass of 
the element resulting from the capture of the a-particle and the emission of 
the proton. 

When two groups of protons of different speeds are connected with a single 
resonance level, it is found that y-rays appear of quantum energy corresponding 
approximately to the difference of energy of the protons in the two groups. 
The study of the y-radiations emitted during artificial transmutation has in 
the last few months led to new and interesting developments. Bothe and 
Becker in 1930 found that the element beryllium when bombarded by 
a-particles did not emit protons but gave rise to what appeared to be a 
y-radiation of penetrating power greater than the y-rays from radium C'. 

The absorption of this radiation by matter was examined by Mme. Ourie- 
Joliot and M. Joliot, and also by Webster. This year Mme. Curie-Joliot 
and M. Joliot observed by the ionisation method that this radiation 
emitted protons of high velocity from hydrogen material. It was at 
first suggested that the swift protons might be due to an interaction 
between the y-ray quantum and the proton, but this required the quantum 
energy of the radiation to be very high, of the order of 60 milMou volts. 
As a result of further experiments by electrical methods of counting, 
Chadwick found that a similar recoil effect could be observed for all light 
atoms, and concluded that the effects might be explained on the assumption 
that a stream of swift neutrons were liberated from the beryllium nucleus. It 
is not easy to distinguish between these two suggestions, but sufficient evidence 
has been accumulated to show that this new type of radiation has surprising 
properties and is able to produce disintegration in nitrogen, probably in a 
novel way. 

I leave to Dr. Chadwick to give you a fuller account of the work on 
artificial transmutation and on the properties of this new type of radiation. 
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The idea of the possible existence of “ neutrons," that is, of a close com¬ 
bination of a proton and an electron to form a unit of mass nearly 1 and 
aero charge is not new. In the Balmrian Lecture before this Society in 
1920, I discussed the probable properties of the neutron, while the late Dr. 
Glasson and J. K. Roberts in the Cavendish Laboratory made experiments to 
detect the formation of neutrons in a strong electric discharge through hydrogen 
but without success. If the neutron hypothesis be confirmed by experiment, 
it will ol>viouBly much influence our conception of the formation and con¬ 
stitution of nuclei. Many years ago in a lecture before the Royal Institution, 
I discussed the possibility of the formation of heavy nuclei from hydrogen 
through the intermediary of the neutron. It seems not imlikely that the 
neutrons, owing to their mutual attraction, may collect in massive aggregates 
which in course of time by the processes of disintegration and association, 
re-arrange themselves to form the nuclei of the stable elements. I merely 
throw out this old idea as one possibly worthy of further consideration in the 
light of later knowledge. 

SoaUering of <i-partidet .—^In previous discussions attention has been directed 
to the anomalous scattering of «-particles by light elements, and the difiBculty 
of interpretation of the results obtained. Many of these difficulties have been 
removed by the application of the wave-mechanical ideas to these problems. 
For example, H. M. Taylor has been able to account in considerable detail for 
the anomalous scattering of a-particles observed both in hydrogen and helium, 
by simple considerations based on the wavc-mechanics. Mott drew attention 
to the anomalies to be expected in the scattering of low velocity a-particles by 
helium, and his conclusions have been amply confirmed by the work of Cihad- 
wick and Blackett and Champion. On the theory of Mott, similar anomalies 
are to be expected in collisions between two identical nuclei of any kind. 

Oenenl .—1 have endeavoured in the above review to bring to your attention 
what appear to me the most important lines of experimental attack on the 
problem of the structure of atomic nuclei. I have not entered into speculative 
questions like the possibility of the annihilation of matter and its conversion 
into radiation, nor have I referred to the guesses, which we may hope will 
prove inspired, of the numerical relation between the unit of charge and 
Planck’s constant h or of the relation between the masses of the deotron and 
proton; nor have I entered, except in an incidental way, upon the difficult 
question on which much has been written of the formation and transfonnation 
of nuclei, under the influence of conditions existing in hot stars. 

In making this review, I have been struck by the comparatively rapid progress 
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that has been made since our last discussion on the attack on this central 
problem of Physics. Progress would be much hastened if we could obtain in 
the laboratory powerful but controllable sources of high-speed atoms and high- 
frequency radiations to bombard matter. By the experiments of Tuve, 
Hafsted and Dahl, in the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, Washington, 
and by Cockcroft and Walton in the Cavendish Laboratory, it has been found 
possible by the use of high potentials to produce a stream of protons artificially 
with an individual energy of about 1 million electron volts and to examine 
their properties. A number of other methods of producing high-speed atoms 
are under trial by other investigators, and I would especially refer to the 
ingenious method developed by Lawrence and Livingston, of the University 
of California, where, by using multiple accelerations, protons have been obtained 
of an energy corresponding to about 1 million volts. In a recent paper they 
conclude that it should be possible by this method to obtain a stream of high¬ 
speed atoms of a much higher energy. There is thus a hopeful prospect 
that we may be able in the near future to obtain useful sources of high-speed 
atoms and high frequency radiation, and thereby extend our knowledge of 
the structure of the nucleus. 


Adderdum. 

Since this statement has been circulated to the Fellows of the Society, some 
interesting now experiments have been made by J. D. Cockcroft and E. T. S. 
Walton in the Cavendish Laboratory. An apparatus has been designed to 
give a steady potential of 600-800 thousand volts. By means of an auxiliary 
discharge tube, protons are produced and then accelerated by a high potential 
in a vacuum tube. In this way a steady stream of swift protons of energies 
up to 600 thousand volts can be produced and used to bombard a number of 
elements. The material to be bombarded by these swift ions was placed 
inside the tube at 45^ to the direction of the beam. A thin mica window was 
sealed on to the side of the tube, and the existence of swift particles was 
investigated by the scintillation method outside the tube. 

The first element examined was lithium, when a few bright scintillations 
were observed at an accelerating potential of about 126 thousand volts. The 
number increased rapidly with increase of voltage up to 400 thousand volts, 
when many hundreds of scintillations per minute were observed for a proton 
current of a few micro-amperes. These particles had a maximum range of 
about 8 cm. in air. The brightness of the particles indicated that they were 
probably a-partioles, and this was confirmed by observations of the tracks 
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produced thero putides in an e^qMtnsion chamber. It seems dear that some 
of the litiiium nudei have been disintegrated. The simplest assumption to 
make is that the lithium nucleus of mass 7 captures a proton, and the resulting 
nudeus of mass 8 breaks up into two a-particles. On this view the energy 
emitted corresponds to about 16 million electron volts, a value in good accord 
with the conservation of energy when we take into account the dijSetence 
between the initial and masses of the nuclei. If this view proves ctoreet, 
a disintegrating nucleus of lithium should give rise to a-partides projected in 
opposite directions, and it is proposed to try experiments to test this. For 
about 200 thousand volts it can be estimated that the number of disintegra* 
tions is about 1 for 10* protons. 

Experiments have been made with a number of other elements. Boron, 
fluorine and aluminium all give rise to partides, resembling a*particles, of a 
characteristic rahge for each element. A number of scintillations, some bright 
and others foint, were also observed from beryllium and carbon, and there is 
also an indication that nitrogen gives a few very bright scintillations. Oxygen 
and copper gave no scintillations for protons of energy up to 400 thousand 
volts. 

It is obvious that a great amount of work will be required to examine all the 
elements by this method and to determine the nature of the swift partides 
which may be emitted. In some cases they appear to be a-paitides, but we 
must always bear in mind the possibility of emission of particles of different 
typos and masses. 

It is not difficult to make suggestions as to the possible modes of disintegra¬ 
tion of some of the elements mentioned consistent with the conservation of 
energy. For example, it may be possible that the nucleus of fluorine of mass 
19, after capturing a proton, breaks up into an a-particle and the oxygen 
nudeus. Similsrly, aluminium may be transformed into magnesium. We must, 
however, await further evidence before any definite decision can be reached 
on such questions. It is clear that the successful application of these new 
methods opens up a new and wide field of research where the effect of bombard¬ 
ing matter by swift ions of different kinds can be examined. Dr. Cockcroft 
and Dr. Walttm ate to be congratulated on their success in these new e:q)eri- 
ments which have taken several years of hard worir in preparation. 

J. Chadwick, F.R.S.: Elxpetiments in which elements are bombarded by 
a-pattides have proved particularly fruitful in providing informatum about 
the Btructute of nudei. The advances since the last discussion have been partly 
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due to improved technique in the experiments and partly to the application of 
the new mechamcs to these problems. To show how this increased knowledge 
has been obtained I shall take as an example the case of the aluminium nucleus. 

When a beam of a-particles falls on a thin foil of aluminium some of the 
particles are scattered by collisions with the aluminium nuclei. If the incident 
a-particles are slow, the scattering is completely described by the Rutherford 
theory of scattering, and we conclude that the force between the a-particle 
and the nucleus is given by Coulomb's law. As the velocity of the incident 
particles is increased, the scattering begins to depart from the normal laws; 
the amount of the scattering at 136^, for example, first decreases below the 
normal and then rapidly increases as the velocity of the a-partlcle is further 
increased. This anomalous scattering is difficult to explain by means of 
classical mechanics, but is easily accounted for on the wave mechanics. Sup¬ 
pose a particle makes a very close collision with the nucleus and comes to a 
point on the potential barrier where the thickness of the barrier is of the same 
order of magnitude as the wave-length of the a-particle. There is then a 
certain probability that the a-paiticlc will penetrate the barrier. The scattered 
wave which represents such a particle will have a certain deviation in phase 
and will disturb the classical distribution of the scattered particles. The 
experiments of Riczler show that the scattering becomes anomalous when the 
a-particles come within a distance of 6 X 10“*® cm. of the A1 nucleus. On 
certain plausible assumptions it follows that the radius of the top of the potential 
barrier must lie between 3 and 6 X 10“*® cm. Taking a mean of 4*5 X 10“*® 
cm. the height of the barrier of A1 (against an a-particle) is about 8 X 10® 
electron volts. 

1 turn now to observations of the artificial disintegration of aluminium. 
When aluminium is bombarded by a-particles we observe, in addition to the 
scattered a-particles, an emission of protons of high energies which is roughly 
equal in all directions. An a-particle which penetrates into the nucleus of 
Al®^ may be captured; a proton is emitted and a nucleus Si®® is formed. We 
assume that the a-particles and the protons in a nucleus are in definite energy 
levels. The captured a-particle of kinetic energy W, falls into a level £«, say, 
and a proton is emitted from a level (both below ground level). The 
kinetic energy of the ejected proton will be W -f E. — E,, neglecting the 
small energy of the residual nucleus. On this view, a homogeneous beam of 
a-partides incident on a very thin Al foil should give rise to the emission of 
protons of the same energy (in a given direction). The observations show, 
however, that in such a case two groups of protons are emitted. This is 
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explained by supposing that in some cases (the majority) the final Si*^ nucleus 
is formed in two steps; the a-particle is captured (perhaps into an intermediate 
level) and a proton emitted with the formation of an excited Si*^ nucleus, which 
passes into the ground state with the emission of a quantum of radiation. 
This explanation is supported by the observation that A1 bombarded by «- 
particles does actually emit a y-radiation of about the appropriate energy. 

Observations of the protons emitted from a thick foil of A1 exposed to 
polonium a-particles show that the protons consist of eight groups associated in 
pairs. Although collisions are taking place between A1 nuclei and a-particlea 
of all velocities from zero up to the initial velocity of the polonium a-particle, 
yet the disintegrations appear to be due only to a-particlos of certain specified 
velocities. Such a possibility was first pointed out by Gurney, who suggested 
that there may be a resonance effect between the incident a-particle and the 
atomic nucleus. If the a-particle has exactly the energy corresponding to a 
resonance level of the nucleus its chance of penetrating the potential barrier 
will be very much greater than if its energy is more or less than this. The first 
evidence for this resonance effect was found by Pose in the disintegration of 
aluminium. The later observations just mentioned show that there are four 
resonance levels of the aluminium nucleus between about 4 and 5*3 X 10* 
electron volts. The levels are not very sharp but have a width of about 250,000 
volts. Penetration of the a-particle through each level and its capture gives 
rise to the emission of a pair of proton groups. 

There is still a large region of the potential barrier of almninium which has 
not been investigated in this way. It may be that further experiment will 
discover certain relations between the levels of the same element and corre¬ 
spondences between the levels of one element and those of another. 

Particular interest has recently been shown in the disintegration of the 
elements beryllium and boron. It was found by Bothe and Becker that these 
elements emitted a penetrating radiation, apparently of the y type, when 
bombarded by polonium a-particles. A few months ago, Mme, Curie-Joliot 
and M. Joliot made the very striking observation that these radiations have the 
property of ejecting protons with high speeds from matter containing hydrogen. 
They found that the protons ejected by the beryllium radiation had velocities 
up to nearly 3 X 10* cm. per second. They supposed that the ejection of the 
protons occurred by a process analogous to the Compton effect, and concluded 
that the beryllium radiation had a quantum energy of about 60 X 10* election 
volts. Two serious difficulties arise if this explanation be adopted. Firstly,itis 
known that the scattering of a quantum by an electron is well described by the 
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Klein-Nisliiiia fonnnla, and there is no reason to suppose that a similar relatkm 
should not be true for scattering by protons. observed scattering is, 
however, very much too great. Secondly, it is difficult to account for the 
emission of a quantum of such high energy from the transformation Be* -|- 
He* + quantum. I therefore examined the properties of this radiation, 
using the valve counter. It was found that the radiation ejects particles not 
only from hydrogen but from helium, lithium, beryllium, etc., and presumably 
from all elements. In each case the particles appear to be recoil atoms of the 
elements. It seemed impossible to ascribe the ejection of these particles to a 
recoil from a quantum of radiation, if energy and momentum are to be con¬ 
served in the collisions. 

A satisfactory explanation of the experimental results was obtained by 
supposing that the radiation consists not of quanta but of particles of mass 1 
and charge 0, or neutrons. 

In the case of two elements, hydrogen and nitrogen, the ranges of the recoil 
atoms have been measured with fair accuracy, and from these their maximum 
velocities were deduced. They are 3-3 X 10® cm. per second and 4*7 X 10® 
cm. per second, respectively. Let M^V be the mass and maximum velocity 
of the particles of which the radiation consists. Then the maximum velocity 
which can be given to a hydrogen nucleus in a collision is 


and to a nitrogen nucleus 


Ujj — 


2M 

M + 1 
2M 


• V, 


+ 14 


.V. 


Hence 


and 


M + 14 _ «u _ 3-3 X 10* 
M + 1 4-7 X 10" ’ 

M = M6. 


Within the error of experiment M may be taken as 1, and therefore 
V = 3-3 X 10* cm. per second. 

Since the radiation is extremely penetrating the particle must have a charge 
very .w»«ll compared with that of an electron. It is assumed that the charge 
is 0, and we may suppose that the neutron consists of a proton and an elecvton 
in close combination. 

The available evidence strongly supports the neutron hypothesis. In the 
case of beryllium, the transformation process which results in the emission of 
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a neatron is Bfe* + He* -*(?• + neutron. It can be shown that the observa* 
tions are compatible with the energy relations of this process. In the case of 
boron, the transformation is probably B“ + He* -♦ N** + n'. Hi this case, 
the masses of He*, and N** are known from Aston’s measurements, the 
kinetic energies of the particles can be found by experiment, and it is therefore 
possible to obtain a much closer estimate of the mass of the neutron. The 
mass so deduced is 1 *0067. Taking the errors of the mass measurements into 
account, it appears that the mass of the neutron probably lies between 1 *006 
and 1 *006. Such a value supports the view that the neutron is a combination 
of proton and electron, and gives for the binding energy of the particles about 
1 to 2 X 10* electron volts. 

The neutron may be pictured as a small dipole, or perhaps better, as a proton 
embedded in an electron. On either view the “ radius ” of the neutron will 
bo between 10“** cm. and 10~“ cm. The field of the neutron must be very 
small except at close distances, and the neutrons in their passage through 
matter wiU be unaffected except when they make a direct hit on an atomic 
nucleus. Measurements made on the passage of neutrons through matter 
give results, in general agreement with these views. The collisions of neutrons 
with nitrogen nuclei have been studied by Dr. Feather, using an automatic 
expansion chamber. He has found that, in addition to the normal tracks of 
nitrogen recoil atoms, there are a number of branched tracks. These are due 
to disintegration of the nitrogen nucleus. In some oases the neutron is 
captured and an a-particle is omitted, a nucleus of being formed. In 
other cases the mechanism is not yet known with certainty. 

C. D. Elus, F.B.S. : It has been known for many years that the yrays form 
the characteristic spectra of the radioactive nuclei, but it is only quite recently 
that evidence has been obtained which gives any indication of their mode of 
origin. Th^ were at first attributed to the electrons in the nucleus, but this 
point of view, so natural from our experience of the extra nuclear structure, 
began gradually to be open to suspicion as information accumulated that 
nuclear electrons behave very differently to those outside. The rapid progress 
in our knowledge of the a-particles, both experimental and theoretical, has 
provided a satisfactoiy escape from this difSculty, and it is now generally 
believed that the y-nys are associated with transitions between a-particle 
stationary states in the nucleus. This conclusion is of for-reaching importance 
to the subject, both stimulating, and giving point to the further investigation 
of the y-xayB and suggesting the possibility of obtaining minute and accurate 
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mfonnaticm about the «-partioles. But iu proportion to the interest of the 
line of work that is opened up, is the imp(»tance of examining oaiefully the 
validity of this conclusion. 

Lord Butherford has already mentioned that recent work has brought to 
light a complexity in the emission of a-rays which had not been noticed in the 
eaiiy eiqteximents. There is, firstly, the phenomenon of the long range particles, 
the most typical example of which is famished by radium C. In the disin¬ 
tegration of this body, out of 1,000,000 atoms, about 999,978 emit a-partides 
whose energy is 7*8 X 10* volts, whereas the remaining 22 emit particles of 
greater energy distributed among at least nine groups. The fostest of these 
groups has an excess energy of about 3,000,000 volts, covering just the range of 
the known y-rays. Closer examination shows that the difference of energy 
between the faster groups and the main 7*8 X 10* volts group, corresponds 
with Av of the y-raya. Further, while the number of particles in these groups 
is extremely small, the aggregate number of y-T&y quanta amount to about 1 
per atom. Both the approximate agreement of the frequencies with the energies 
and the relative intensities of the long range a-particles and the number of 
quanta are compatible with the view that the radium C nucleus is initially 
formed in on excited state. There are then two possibilities open to the 
nucleus by which it can get rid of its energy. The first, and by far the least 
probable, is for it to disintegrate at once, the a-particle carrying away the 
whole of the energy of excitation. Such an «-particle would form one of the 
high energy groups. The other possibility is that the nucleus will first emit 
part of its energy of excitation in the form of a y-i&y, and then will be left 
with just enough to emit a normal a-particle of 7 * 8 X 10* volts. This explana¬ 
tion has been considered in detail by Lord Butherford and the writer,* and 
also subsequently by Gamow and Delbruck,t and, while the available data ate 
at the moment not sufficient to test it in complete detail, it can at least be 
that the energy relations and the intensity relations are compatible with 
this view. 

The body thnwwm C also shows a series of a-ray groups which are distributed 
ftiWAwiiwg to another scheme. These are usually referred to as the fine struc¬ 
ture a-partide groups, chiefly because the energy differences in this case only 
amount to about 300,000 volts. There is another difference, in that the lees 
in te nse groups are in this case those of lowest energy. It is at once dear that 
the given for radium C cannot be apfdied in this case, but a simple 

* Itatherfmd and EUis, ‘ Fkoo. Boy. Soo.,' A, vol. 132, p. 667 (1931). 
t Gamow and Deltiraok, * Z. Phyaik,' vd. 73, p. 492 (1931). 
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point of view which appears to meet the case has been suggested by Gamow. 
His view is that the thorium C nuclei, left, of course, with the potentialities of 
disintegration, ore all initially in the same state. Each nucleus has a certain 
available amount of energy to get rid of. It may do this, either by emitting an 
••particle with this total energy, or it may emit the a-particle in one of a series 
of groups of lower energy, the energy left over remaining in the nucleus as a 
state of excitation. The essential difference in this suggestion for associating 
the ••particles and y-rays is that the emission of a y-iay is a sequent process to 
the emission of an ••particle in a certain group as compared to an alternative 
one in the first scheme. This difference in the outlook is determined nn* 
ambiguously by the relative intensities in this case of the Y*ray8 and ••particles 
in the groups. It will be noticed that it is assumed that the emission of ••rays 
occurs after disintegration, whereas it would be just as easy as regards energy 
relations to assume that the ••particle in the normal state first made a transition 
to a lower energy state by emitting y-rays and then from this level emerged 
from the nucleus. A view of this character would give, however, the extreme 
difficulty that whereas we have a convincing explanation for the long time which 
a radioactive atom can exist, but yet possess the potentiality of disintegration, 
all other evidence goes to show that any system which has the potentiality 
of emitting radiation can never exist as such for more than a minute fraction 
of a second. Now the period of thorium C for ••disintegration is about 3 hours, 
and any alternative to Gamow’s view would involve a radiatimi process of a 
half-period of 3 hours, which is clearly an impoesibility. I have endeavoured 
to investigate the applicability of Ghtmow’s theory to this body, thorium C. 
The details about the fine structure of the ••particles have been found by Rosen- 
blum from his experiments with the large Paris magnet, and the first point 
was to show that thorium G did in point of fact also emit y-rays. This was 
never thought to be the case until it was suggested by Gamow. Actually the 
y-rays are investigated by means of their ^ray spectra, and I have measured, 
the ^-ray spectra of both the joint emission of thorium C -|- C" and also that 
due to thorium C" alone. The experiments are described in detail in a paper in 
the course of publication, but the result is that certain groups which are found 
in the joint spectrum definitely do not occur in the spectrum of thorium C" 
alone. The next point in the argument is to show that the y-rays responsible 
for these groups do agree approximately with the energy differences of the 
•-particle groups found by Bosenblum. This appears to be the case within 
the rather large uncertainties of the data. 

The last point is to consider the relative intensities in order to show that the 
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relative number of a-particles in the different sub-groups which show a certain 
degree of excitation correspond with the relative number of quanta as deduced 
from the y^ny spectrum. It is not possible to give a definite answer to this 
question. All that can be said is that the relative intensities are compatible 
with the view. Since writing the paper referred to above I have carried out 
some further experiments. While I have not been able to obtain any fresh 
evidence, I have confirmed these conclusions using a different apparatus. 

This question deserves further investigation, particularly in the direction of 
seeing whether the hv’s of the y-rays do agree exactly or not with the energy 
differences of the a-particle groups, but this will need greater accuracy in 
both sets of measurements. At the moment, however, it can safely be said 
that there is strong suggestive evidence in favour of the general association of 
the a-particles and y-rays and it appears to be a reasonable hypothesis to 
follow. 

It is then relevant to consider exactly what this hypothesis means, and, to 
put it in its simplest form, it is that the principle of the conservation of energy 
applies to the nucleus, or better, to that part of the nucleus which is associated 
with the emission of a-particles and the emission of y-rays. It will be noticed 
that in both these cases, what has been established is the equivalence of the total 
amount of energy emitted when this energy can be divided in two ways. Either 
an a-particle carries away all the available energy, or if it takes only part, the 
remainder is emitted in the form of y-rays. The nucleus is a small system, and 
contains a great number of particles, and it is doubtful whether it is justifiable 
to talk about any one of these separately. It is, therefore, questionable whether 
it has any meaning to state that the y-rays are emitted by a-particles. It would 
scarcely have any meaning if the conservation of energy applied to the nucleus 
as a whole, but actually, as we know from the phenomenon of the continuous 
^-ray spectrum, this is not the case. We have seen that this present evidence 
does show that the conservation of energy applies both to the emission of 
a-partioles and the emission of y-rays, whereas from other evidence it definitely 
does not appear to hold for the emission of the ^-particles. To this extent, 
then, it seems justifiable to make a distinction between the a-particles in the 
nucleus and the electrons, and to the extent of the validity of this distinction 
we can say that the y-rays are associated with the a-particle portion of the 
nucleus. It must not be forgotten that there are other particles in the nucleus 
besides a-particles and electrons. Fowler has suggested that the presence of 
protons may be responsible for certain peculiarities of the spectrum, and recent 
work shows that we may even have to consider neutrons of one or more kinds. 
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The examination of the detailed connection of the Y*isyB with the a-paitioles 
and protons and possibly other bodies is a problem for the futnre, bat at present 
purely as a working hypothesis it is convenient to take the narrower view that 
the -frays are associated with a-particlo states in the nucleus in the same kind 
of way as the X-rays and optical spectra are associated with the electronic 
structure. 

The investigation of these a-particle states of the radioactive nuclei will 
need the co-operation of at least two lines of research, on the one hand the 
direct investigation of the energies and intensities of the different a-particle 
groups, on the other the measurement of the spectra. Of the former 
there is no need to speak, but an appreciation of the importance of the latter 
will lead naturally to a point I wish specially to emphasise. This is the urgent 
need for an improvement both in the accuracy and in the extent of our 
knowledge of y-ray spectra. 

There are several methods of investigating y-ray spectra—^the crjrstal method, 
the absorption method, the method of observing recoil tracks by the cloud- 
chamber—^but, indispensable as these are for settling certain points, it is clear 
that at present we must look to the study of ^-ray spectra for the most accurate 
and detailed information. The first point I would urge is the recognition of 
the type of work which is needed. We have left behind us the pioneer stage 
of the subject when an investigation of the ^'lay spectrum of a certain body 
aimed at giving a general survey of the lines. We axe now in need of accurate 
and detailed investigation. Most of the spectra ate so rich in lines that 
publication would be unduly delayed if any one investigator attempted to 
cover the whole of one spectrum with this care, and 1 hope to see careful 
investigation of small groups of lines or even the homogeneity of a single line 
considered as a sufficient subject for a research. 

The second point is the need for increased accuracy. There is no fundamental 
difficulty in obtaining the ratio of the Hf\ that is, momenta, of the p-rays in 
two lines, to on accuracy of at least one in three thousand, but it will need 
considerably more attention to the mechanical construction of the apparatus 
than has been given in the past. But, since the results of the measurements 
need to be compared with those from a different field—-the a-rays—relative 
measurements themselves are of little use and we need absolute measure¬ 
ments. Here the position is far from satisfactory, and the whole scale of 
fi-xay measurements is uncertain, although possibly not inaccurate, to half a 
per cent. Determinations by independent observers (rf the absolute energies 
of cwtain standard lines spread throughout the spectrum are urgently needed. 
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An accuracy of one in five hundred should be attainable with our present 
technique, but any further considerable advances seem to demand a recon¬ 
sideration of the whole problem and possibly the adoption of new methods. 

It might well be thought that deeds are more forceful than words, and that 
to follow those precepts oneself would be the best recommendation for others to 
adopt them. But it is only within the last year that the position in relation 
to the Y*Tays has become clear and with it the need and justification for this 
type of research. There is much to be done, and if reliable results are to bo 
reached in a reasonable time it will need the comparison of the results of several 
independent experimenters. 

B. H. Fowler, F.B.S.: There are two main lines of evidence which tell us 
more or less unambiguously what must be the value of the nuclear spin. These 
are both fairly familiar and can be shortly recapitulated. The first and best 
is the evidence of alternating intensities in the baud spectra of diatomic 
molecules in which the two atoms are identical—^for example, the molecule 
or Ow — Oje (but not 0 ^ Oi7, etc.). Linear molecules 
such as acetylene H — C,2 — — H also yield evidence of the same t 3 rpe, 

but, of course, we get nothing new here, only further (widence for the spin of the 
proton. If the spin of the nuclei in such molecules is n(hl2n) then the intensities 
of the band lines alternate in the ratio (n + l)/n. We find in this way with 
certainty the following spins (the list is not exhaustive):— 


Hi; HeO; 1; 0,^0, 


We find, too, in this way the most unambiguous evidence for the type of 
statistics satisfied by the nuclei, in particular that N 14 has the Einstcin-Bose 
statistics which forces us (along with other evidence) to the deep and dis¬ 
turbing conclusion that the electrons in the nucleus no longer contribute to 
the spin or the statistical type. 

The second mai n type of evidence is from the details of the hyperfine structure 
of atomic spectra. Hero we are concerned with all the perturbation which a 
nucleus can exert on the optical spectrum, and it is not always easy to separate 
spin effects from others such as isotope effects, which must all be observed 
together. Nevertheless, it has been ]X> 8 sible, especially by the use of the Zeeman 
effect as modified by the Paschen-Back effect for the hyperfine structure, to 
determine the spin with certainty for some atomic species, notably Bi, 9/2. 
This determination uses only qualitative evidence. By using quantitative 
evidence from the width of the hyperfine structure one ought to be aUe to 
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deteimine the magnitude of the nuclear ma/gnttio moment associated with the 
nuclear spin. It has been shown in this way that nuclear magnetic moments 
are of the order of the f/ntonie Bohr magneton, i.e., of the order of 1/2000 the 
ordinary Bohr magnet<m. But there are still great difficulties in a more exact 
detetminati<m. 

A subsidiary line of spectroscopic evidence, which may prove very useful in 
future, is derived from a study of the depolarisation of resonance radiation in 
the manner of Ellett. 

While these are the main ways in which the nuclear spin must be determined, 
they are not closely relevant to radioactive nuclei, and we have at present 
little hope of a direct determination for such nuclei by optical methods. But 
the spin may none the less be very relevant, as has been shown recently by 
Gamow in a letter to ‘ Nature.’* He there compares the tegular sequences of 
radii for the uranium-radium and thorimn families of radioactive elements, 
calculated from his theory from the observed rates of decay, with the irregular 
radii deduced for the actinium series. He suggests that this may be due to 
changes of spin of the nuclei of the actinium series. If the spin changes the 
s-particle must carry away the corresponding angular momentum, and the 
formula for the life of the nucleus is modified. The observed irregularities 
ate accounted for if changes of the order of 3 units of spin can occur in the 
actinium series (atomic weights 4n -f 3), whereas they do not occur in the other 
series (weights 4n and 4n -|- 2). This seems quite possible, but of course is 
purely speculative at present. 

J. C. McLennan, F.B.S.: Data derivable from a study of the fine structure 
of spectral lines ate now available for a number of elements. These enable 
ns to evaluate mechanical moments and the corresponding p(I) factors—ratio 
of magnetic to mechanical moment—^for certain of the atomic nuclei. 

Up to the present the observed “ 1 ” values (spin quantum numbers) for 
nuclei have been explained consistently by assuming that only the protons 
within atomic nuclei contribute, by their spin, to the resultant nuclear moment. 
The simple assumption by which each proton contributes Kh/2ir) to the 
resultant moment has until recently been considered sufficient to explain the 
known facts. 

Some anomalies, however, have of late been brought to light. For example, 
it is known that while the relative separations of the hypetfine structure 
components of homologous spectral lines in the spectra of Tl II and Fb^ig,! Ill 

• • Natate,* vol. ISO, p. 470 (1038). 
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sre similu, the actual magnitudes of the sepaiationa involved in the stmotuxe 
of the Pb(M 7 i III spectral lines are much smaller than those obtained with the 
corresponding lines of T1II. The values of the separations involved enable 
us to make comparisons directly and it appears that the p(I) factor for the T1 
nucleus is about four times that of the nucleus of Pb^gf). This result is 
especially significant, for on the simple theory enunciated above the resultant 
moments of the nudei of T1 and Pb(gg 7 ) atoms, for both of which 1 = i, would 
be due to one unneutralised spinning proton. The ^I) factors of the two 
nuclei, then, would be expected to be the same, for there is no evidence to 
indicate why different spinning protons with the same mechanical moments 
should have widely different magnetic moments. 

The obvious conclusion is that the moment of at least one of the nudei 
is composite and not due simply to a spinning proton. This conclusion would 
invalidate the simple rule that each proton contributes ± i(k/27c) to the 
resultant moment. Moreover, it would require us to endow at least one proton 
with some property in addition to spin in either one or both of the T1 and Pb(ggf) 
nuclei. Further evidence for this conclusion is obtainable from the ratio of 
the g(l) factors for thallium and bismuth. Although the " 1 *’ value for Bi 
nudei is 9/2 the ^I) value should be the same as that for T1 if the resultant 
moments of both nuclei be due to spinning protons only. The observed ratio, 
however, is about 4 to 1. This approximate equality of the g(l) factors for 
Pb( 2 g,) and Bi indicates that the resultant moment of the T1 nucleus is more 
complex in its origin than it has hitherto been thought to be. Although the 
evidence does not definitely indicate what this additional property should be, 
Me T. i»nnafi, McLay and Crawford* and also Bartletf suggested orbital motions 
of the protons within nudei as a possibility. This idea has been developed by 
Whitet and by Bryden,§ but it would appear to be quite inadmissible to assign 
orbital motions indiscriminately, as they have done, to all the protons within 
atomic nuclei. 

Again, I may add, it has been known for some time that the mathematiod 
theory available for calculating the interaction of an electron, other than one 
of the 5 type, with the nuclear spin, was not correct. 

This was shown by the experiments of Wulff||, by those of Fisher and 

• ‘ Proo. Roy. Soc.,’ A, voL 133, p. 652 (1631). 
t ‘ Phys. Rev.,’ vol. 87, p. 827 (1931). 
t • Phys. Rev.,’ voL 38, p. 2078 (1931). 

{ ' Phys. Rev.,’ vol. 88, p. 1989 (1981). 

II • Z. Pfaysik,’ vol. 69, p. 70 aWl) 
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Goadsmit,* and by thoseof McLennan,McLa 7 andGra^oid(Ioc. oit.). Recently 
the theoiy was extended by Bteit,f who introduced a correction in the term 
(l/y*) due to the relativistic variation in mass of the interacting electron. This 
corteotion, which varies in value with the different states of the doublet arising 
from the interaction of a single non-« electron with a nucleus, is such as to give 
a better agreement between theory and experiment. However, the theory 
even with this improvement is not satisfrictory. For instance, the older theory 
predicts in the case of T1 

•Aff.i's) s/» *^^a/s ~ 

where A(i^) is the binding constant in the energy equation 

E(«) = A.(|d, U cos (U). 

The observed ratio was about 30/1. The relativistic correction which varies 
in value from element to element gives for heavy elements a predicted ratio 
of about 10/1. This shows that even with this improvement in the theory the 
observed values differ from the theoretical ones by a foctor of two or three. 
Bacah| has given a treatment similar to that of Breit and has applied it also 
to observations on the T1 spectrum. His comparisons again show that the 
theory is not as yet satisfactory. 

Recently a test of hyperiine structure theo^ was made by Bacher and 
Campbell.§ The total hyperfine structure separations of the two members of 
the doublet arising from the single 5p electron were found by a study of the 
resonance spectral lines of indium I. Difficulties experienced in a study of 
thallium spectral lines due to isotope displacement with resulting complexity 
in the line structure patt^ were not met with in the case of indium, for this 
element is simple and has but one type of nucleus. Bacher and Campbell 
found in the case of indium lines that the spectral separation was 
0*390 cm.~^ while that represented by A *Pi) was 0*133 cm.~^, giving a ratio 
of 2*9/1. This, it is clear, is not in agreement with the non-relativistic theo¬ 
retical value of the ratio 1*67. It is, however, in better agreement with 2*05, 
the value corrected acoording to Racah, and in still better agreement with 
2*7, the corrected value as given by Breit. 

• ‘ Phys. Key.,’ vd. 87, p. 1057 (1031). 
t' Fbys. Bey.,' yol. 37, p. 1183 (1081); yoL 88, p. 468 (1081). 
t * Z. Physik,* yoL 71, p. 481 (1031). 

I * BuU. Amu. Phys. Soe.,' April 38,1083. 
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F. A. Likdemank, F.R.S.: Attention has been drawn to the irregular 
behaviour of the nuclear electrons. It would seem clear that one cannot 
expect them to behave so simply as the a*partioles. According to Gamow’s 
scheme, which has been referred to so frequently, the a-partioles are confined 
in a potential barrier surrounding or defining the nucleus. This provides a 
picture which enables one to construct a relation between the energy with 
which they escape and the half-life period of the atom. For if the a-particle 
climbs over the barrier or percolates through it, then of course it is expelled 
by the field and attains a considerable velocity by the time it has reached 
distances great compared with the radius of the potential barrier. It is as 
though we had boulders in the crater of a volcano. If they are pushed through 
the wall of the crater or over the edge they will run down the hill and arrive at 
the bottom with an amount of energy depending upon the difference of level. 

It is clear that such a model leads to serious difficulties when applied to 
electrons. A field repelling an a-particle must attract an electron. In the 
terms of our analogy the electrons would be represented by balloons in the 
crater of the volcano. Obviously there would be no force or reason to keep 
them there ; they would tend to climb to the edge and festoon the ridge. 

In my opinion it is impossible to maintain the individuality of electrons 
inside the nucleus. If they existed as individual particles, one would expect 
evidence of their magnetic spin moments to appear in the hyperfine structure 
of the spectra. As was emphasised by D. A. Jackson some 3 or 4 years ago, 
no trace of this is to be found. The separations of the spectral lines imply 
magnetic moments corresponding to massive particles, to protons rather than 
to electrons. 

Again, it has been frequently pointed out that an electron whose position in 
space could be stated with an accuracy of the order 10^^^ cm., t.e., an electron 
inside a nucleus, would possess momentum of the order 6-5. g. cm. per 
second which corresponds to an energy enormously greater than its own 
intrinsic energy. Its contribution to the mass of the nucleus would be large, 
which does not seem to be borne out by experiment. Even on the Classical 
Theory the energy in the field would far exceed that of the electron itself. 
Since the NuUpunktsenergie varies inversely with the mass this difficulty 
scarcely arises with the more massive protons or a-particles. 

If we must have some form of model, the only picture that would seem at all 
possible is a sort of inversion of the atomic model proposed by J. J. Thomson 
aome 26 years ago. If one refrains from endeavouring to assign positions to 
the negative electrons one can treat them as though they formed a sphere of 
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mum or less uniform volume electrification. In such a field the protons would 
tend towards the centre, possibly collected in groups of four, repelling one 
another electrostatically, but attracting one another magnetically. The field 
opposing the escape of a positive charge from such a sphere of negative 
electricity would increase up to the boundary, which might thus be identified 
with the potential barrier which is presupposed in Gkimow’s theory. 

Though mental images of this sort may be attractive, 1 am convinced that 
attempts to represent the nucleus in spatio-temporal terms can at best be 
figures of speech. We know quite well that it is meaningless to endeavour to 
assign a position to the electron in the normal hydrogen atom. If this mode 
of representation fails completely in such a comparatively simple case, there is 
very little justification for trying to describe in a space-time frame-work the 
conditions inside the nucleus. 

I was much impressed by the accuracy with which Dr. Chadwick claims to 
have determined the mass of the neutron. To obtain results accurate to 
within i per cent, for the mass, the velocities of the neutron on the Classical 
Theory must be the same to within about 0*2 per cent. If their velocity 
depends upon the velocity of the primary a*particles, a very curious circum¬ 
stance which I gather has been established, one would scarcely erpect to find 
such definite figures. 

The difficulty of representing these phenomena in terms of space and time is 
peculiarly noticeable in the case of such neutrons. Presumably, they would 
interact with the nuclei only over very short distances. According to the 
principle of indeterminacy, one would therefore eiqpect to find very great 
uncertainties in the momenta transferred. If the momentum relations are 
accurate, then one must assume, as in the case of monochromatic light, that 
the region of interaction is ill-defined. This is what one has to do, of course, 
in the case of protons and is an example of the difficulty of describing such 
phenomena in terms of space and time. It becomes much more acute when we 
have to apply the same methods to particles whose rest mass is presumably 
of the order of the mass of a hydrogen atom. With a-particles, whose region 
of interaction, owing to their charge, would naturally be expected to be very 
much greater, the difficulty is much less serious. 

If we are definitely precluded from^garding the beryllium radiation as 
protons, a situation to which I am not yet altogether resigned, we must examine 
how the neutron fits into the scheme of modem physics. From the point of 
view of the classical quantum theory, it is difficult to see how it can exist. 
The hydrogen atom would seem to represent the smallest system oontainmg a 

* Viseussian on the Slrut^ure of Atomic Proceedings A, 

1932, p. 768: 

Line 28 from the top, " protons ” aihouJd read " photons.” ^ 

Line Z5jrcm the top, “ protons ” should read “ photons.” 
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proton and an electron. If one is content, of ooone, with a poxel^ formal 
mathematical expression one can obtain dimensions of the right order of 
magnitude. The BohrSdinger equation for the hydrogen atom is fotmd by 
considering an electron moving in a Coulomb field of force. For unit charge 
this leads to a mean separation of the order 5.10~* cm. between the charges. 
If one wiitm down the Schrodinger equation for a proton moving in the namA 
field of opposite sign, one obtains similar solutions with linear dimentdons 
reduced by a factor of 1850. A system of this type might have the {oqperties 
required for the nentron, but the derivation implies that instead of the dectron 
rotating or oscillating about the proton, the proton rotates or oscillates about 
the dectron. Even though we admit the spatio-temporal description fails 
and that words Hke rotating or oscillating have little meaning in this con¬ 
nection, it would seem difiicult to accept a formula, even though it does give 
the right answer, whose space-time interpretation is so much at variance with 
our ordinary physical ideas. 

N. F. Mott : The application of quantum mechanics to the problem of the 
anomalous scattering of a-particles has led to the explanation of certain 
experimental results, and to the prediction of some new phenomena. So long 
as the law of force between an a-particle and a nucleus is assumed to be that of 
the inverse square, classical mechanics and quantum mechanics* lead in general 
to the same scattering formula, namely, in the case of infinitely heavy nuclei 
to the formula (2Z^y2m«*)* cosec* ^6 for the number of particles scattered per 
unit solid angle through an angle 6. The only case in which classical and 
quantum mechanics make different predictions is that in which the struck 
partide is of the same kind as the incident particle, as for instance when a- 
particles are scattered by helium.t The number of partides scattered then 
depends on the statistics obeyed by the particle, and the number of spin quanta 
which, it possesses. The scattering at 45°, for instance, is greater than diat 
predicted by the classical theory by a factor 

2(s -|- l)/(2s -I-1) Einstein-Bose statistics 

2s/(2s -f-1) Fermi-Dirac statistics, 

where is the "spin” angular momentum of the particle. The spin 

and the statistics may be determined from the band spectrum of a diatomic 


* Gordon, *Z. PhyiOt,* vcA48,p. 180 (1088). 
t Mott, *Ptoo. Boy.Seo.,’ voL 186, p. 808(1080). 
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molecale ci which the paxtides in question fonn the nuclei.* The scattering 
dius foiiDB a method of verifying the lesults obtained from the band spectrum. 

Evidence from the band spectra of He^ shows that a-partides have no spin 
and obej the Binstein-Boee statistics. One would theiefoxe expect that the 
scattering at 45° in hdiiun would be twice that given by the classical theory. 
This has been verified experimentally by Chadwickf, and other results of the 
theory have been verified by Blackett and Champion^. Slow a-particles 
(vdocities 1-8*6 X 10* cm. per second) were used, to avoid the effects due to 
the failure of the inverse square law forces at close distances. 

In order to esplain the anomalous scattering of fast particles in hydrogen 
and helium, and also the anomalous scattering by such elements as Al, Mg, B, 
one must assume that the inverse square law of force breaks down for distances 
less than a certain distance r. It is natural to assume that for smaller distances 
the force becomes attractive. One therdore takes for the potential energy of 
an a-particle in the field of a nucleus a function of the form shown in fig. 1. 
The scattering to be expected from such a field will now be discussed. 



If the classical distance of closest approach for a head-on collision, namely, 
is greater than r, the deviations from dassioal scattering will, in 
general, be very small. It is, however, possible that there will exist ranges of 
energy of breadth ^ X 10* electron volts or less (resonance levels) such that an 
••particle with these energies can penetrate easily throned potential barrier. 
For such energies the scattering would be anomalous, and artificial disintegra¬ 
tion could take place. The existence and position of the resonance levels 

* Of. Knnig, “ Band (fyeotra and Hbleoolar Stnutunt” OamMdge^ p. M (1030). 

t ‘ Frao. Bogr. Soo.,* A, voL 128, p. 114 (1880). 

X ' FMo. Boy. Soo.,* A, voL 180, p. 880 (1881). 
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depends on the shape of the field within the nucleus ; their breadth depends on 
the thickness of the potential barrier. The possibility of their existence 
according to the wave mechanics was first pointed out by Gumey,* and they 
have been discussed in several theoretical papers.'f 

If the classical distance of closest approach is less than r, deviations will 
occur from the classical formula, even at angles for which the classical particle 
moves only in the Coulomb field. It is therefore no longer necessary to 
postulate a non-spherical nucleus to explain the fact that anomalous scattering 
in helium begins at roughly the same energy for large and for small angles. 

If the field for r® < r is attractive, the ratio of observed to classical scattering 
should first decrease and then increase, as the energy is increased. 

From the observed scattering]; one may make an estimate of the field for 
f 0 < f. This has been done by Taylor§ for hydrogen and helium. In the 
case of helium, if one makes the assumption that r is less than about 4 X 10“'^ 
cm., the scattering formula deduced from a field such as shown in fig. 1 is 

R = 2 1 + — (e«« _ i) „ = 

2a hv 

where R is the ratio of the scattering to that predietc^d with inverse square 
law fields. The parameter k depends on the field, and is a func-tion of the 
energy but not of the angle. It is not therefore the case that any observed 
scattering can be explained by the choice of a suitable field; for from the 
observed scattering at a given angle and energy one can deduce K, and hence 
calculate the scattering at all other angles for the same energy. Good agree¬ 
ment with experiment is obtained, showing that the problem is one which may 
be treated by quantum mechanics. Similar results are obtained for hydrogen. 

From the observed value of K, and its variation with the energy, the depth 
D of the potential hole may be estimated. It has not, however, been found 
possible to use this value of D to make predictions about any other phenomenon; 
for instance, the attractive force between two a-particles found from the scatter¬ 
ing is larger than is required to explain their binding energies in the nucleus. 

Dr. Aston then exhibited some results of neon-spectrum analysis of leads 
from different sources. A full account of these experiments will appear in 
due course. 

* * Kature,’ vol. 123, p. 668 (1829). 

t AtUnson, * Z. Fhysik,* vol. 64, p. 607 (1930); Beok, * Z. Physik,* vol. 64, p, 32 (1980); 
Mott, ‘ Flroo. Roy. Soo.,* A, vol. 133, p. 228 (1931). 

t Rutluiirford and Ohadwiok, * FhiL vol. 4, p. 606 (1927). 

i «Pkoo. Boy. Soo.,* A, vol. 134, p. 108 (1981), and voL 136, p. 606 (1982). 
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762 Discussion on the Structure of Atomic Nuclei. 

In the ensuing discussion one of the speaheis said that with regard to the 
remarks made about the collisions of neutrons with atoms there was really 
no difficulty because the quantum mechanics would allow the neutrons to be 
represented by a train of waves of unlimited length, and therefore having an 
energy defined with any desired degree of accuracy. The fact that the field 
of the neutron extended through only a very small space was beside the point; 
it did not in any way prevent the supposition of a very long train of waves. 
There was no more trouble in the case of the neutron than in the case of the 
light quantum. 

Tlie question was raised as to the accuracy of the estimate of the mass of 
the neutron, given as 1 *005 to 1 *008. In reply it was stated that this estimate 
depended on the mass measurements of and N“ by Aston. The ratio of 
the masses of and B*® has been checked by optical methods, and the result 
agrees with Aston’s to 1 part in 10*. The mass of is more doubtful, but 
there is no reason to suspect that it is much in error. 

In conclusion, Lord Rutherford stated that the new experiments involvin g 
the use of high potentials to produce fast particles for the bombardment of 
elements were but the beginning of a very wide investigation. The whole 
range of elements had to be examined, and it could not be foretold what would 
happen in these collisions. 
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